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INTRODUCTION TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


Tux author of this book, the Rev. Frederick L. Godet, D.D., was born 
at Neufchatel, Switzerland, October 25th, 1812. After having finished his 
collegiate course and entered upon theological studies in his native town, 
he repaired to Berlin, and afterward to Bonn, where he gave his attention 
to philosophy and theology. In 1837 he was admitted to orders in Neuf- 
chatel, and became curate of the pastor of Valawjin. The next year he 
was apppointed by Prince William of Prussia (now the Emperor of Ger- 
many) to be the ‘‘ civil governor”’ or director of the education of his only 
son, Frederick William, the present crown-prince of the Empire. This 
position he occupied with honor and success for six years, securing the 
confidence of his distinguished pupil in such a degree that a correspond- 
ence between them has been maintained to this day. In 1845 he became 
pastor of the church in Val de Ruy, and in 1850 one of the principal pas- 
tors of the city of Neufchatel, and professor of theology (exegetical and 
dogmatic) in the theological school of the national church of the canton. 
While here he received the degree of D.D..from the University of Basle. 
At the ecclesiastical disruption which took place in 1878, in consequence 
of the encroachments of the political power, he became the prominent 
leader of the Independent Church then established, and was made pro- 
fessor in its theological school, a position which he holds and adorns to 
this day. 

Professor Godet is a man somewhat above the ordinary height, of fine 
presence and attractive demeanor. Two of his early friends and fellow- 
students, Dr. Schaff and Prof. Guyot, speak of him with enthusiasm as a 
scholar, a patriot, and a Christian. 

Among his numerous writings may be mentioned: 

Histoire de la Reformation et du Refuge dans le pays de Neufchatel. 1859. 

Commentaire sur l’Evangile selon 8. Jean. 2vols. 1864-5; 2d ed. 1875. 
English translation, Edin. 1876-7. Translated also into German and Dutch. 

Commentaire sur l’Evangile 8. Luc. 2 vols. 18 ; 2ded.1870. Eng- 
lish translation, 1875. 

Etudes Bibliques. Old Test. 1872; 2d ed. 1873. English Translation, 
1875. New Test. 1874. English Translation, 1876; 2d ed. 1879. 

Conferences Apologetiques. 1879. English title: Lectures in Defence 
of the Christian Faith. 1882. 

His most recent work is the one now in the reader’s hands. The first 
volume appeared in 1879, the second in the following year. The English 
translation was issued by the Messrs. Clark, Edinburgh, in 1880-2, and by 
arrangement with them is now sent forth. 

The work is a welcome addition to the literature on this subject already 
accessible to English readers. The elaborate volumes of Drs. Hodge and 
Shedd, able as they are, still leave room for another exposition made from a 
different point of view and taking notice of the more prominent recent writers. 
Dr. Godet is at once exegetical and theological. He not only examines 
critically the original text, but discusses the doctrine involved, both in 
itself and in its relation to other truths of Scripture, a feature which adds 
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much to the value of the work for homiletic purposes. The reader may 
not always agree with the conclusions reached, but he has before him the 
reasoning upon which they rest, and from this can receive important aid in 
formulating his own views. Indeed it is better for stimulus, discipline, 
and mental growth that a commentary should not reproduce just what the 
reader already knows or has accepted. To leave a track because it is 
beaten is absurd, and to seek novelty for the sake of novelty is perilous, 
as has been shown again and again on the Continent during the present 
century. But careful, independent study is another thing. The riches of 
the Bible are so great as to be practically inexhaustible, and the great 
themes presented in the doctrinal epistles of the apostle are so profound 
and far-reaching that every new generation of scholars may come to them 
with the hope of seeing and setting forth the truth in a clearer light and a 
more varied application than before. 

The author has many qualifications for his work. One of the most 
needful exists in an eminent degree—viz., a hearty sympathy with the book 
he is expounding. He does not approach it from the outside, but the inside, 
having a heartfelt experience of the power and blessedness of its truths. 
He is a devout believer, filled with affectionate loyalty to him who is God 
over .all, blessed forever. Taught by the Holy Ghost, he knows what sin 
is in the sight of the Holy One of Israel, and at the same time appreciates 
the grace and glory of the means by which it is overcome, both in its guilt 
and in its dominion. He cannot therefore handle exegesis and dogma in a 
cold, dry, mechanical way, but writes as one who feels with the Psalmist 
of old, ‘‘ How precious are Thy thoughts unto me,O God!” This pious 
feeling is diffused over his pages like the fragrance of a precious oil, and 
renders his treatment of the loftiest and’most recondite themes tributary to 
the spiritual growth of all careful readers. Yet piety is not made a sub- 
stitute for knowledge. The author presents the fruit of life-long studies. 
He is not a novice, but having spent his life in the centre of all the dis- 
cussions and investigations which have occupied Christendom for the last 
half-century, has become familiar with the progress of opinion and with 
the varied schools and tendencies which have appeared from time to time. 
He is able, therefore, to treat erroneous views with fulness, ability, and 
candor, meeting acuteness and learning with acuteness and learning, and 
furnishing substantial reason for the faith that isin him. Baur and Ewald 
and Renan are handled with respect, yet without fear or compromise. It 
is not necessary to affirm that the positions taken are always right, or that 
the reasoning pursued is always logical and conclusive, but it may be 
confidently said that the general tone is that of a thoughtful, incisive, 
learned Christian scholar, \ 

The work embraces, as must every critical commentary in our day, the 
consideration of textual questions. In this respect nothing is omitted, even 
where the variations of reading have no effect upon translation or exposi- 
tion. The author is familiar with the history of biblical criticism, and al- 
ways speaks intelligently. He, however, does not accept the principles 
which, since the days of Lachman, have gradually approached well-nigh 
universal acceptance among scholars. He clings to the readings of the 
Teatus Receptus where most writers give them up, and is unwilling to ac- 
cept the authority of the early uncials as-decisive in all cases. Doubtless 
there are cases where the internal evidence is so strong and varied that it 
cannot be overborne by any considerations of another kind, but the author 
takes this view quite too often and too freely. Besides, he gives in to the 
opinion of Mr. Scrivener, that as a cursive Ms. may represent one even older 
than the oldest known uncial, this ‘possibility should influence one’s judg- 
ment in a disputed case. It is hard to see why much force should be al- 
lowed to a consideration of this kind. We argue commonly and effectively 
from the known to the unknown, but this method reverses the process, and 
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puts conjecture as the basis of knowledge. Certainly it would seem bet+ 
ter to take the existing data just as they stand, and draw from them as a 
whole that conclusion which they justify. The original edition of this 
work was published before Westcott and Hort gave to the world the fruits 
of their long and elaborate study of the sacred text, and of course no refer- 
_ ence to the conclusions which they reached appears in any of the author’s 
pages ; but occasionally the editor has given in a foot-note a brief notice of 
the readings in which these latest editors agree with Tischendorf and Tre- 
gelles. In cases where the author differs from the judgment of the latest 
critics, he is careful to cite the evidence and state the reasons upon which 
his opinion is founded. In this way the thoughtful reader is enabled to 
see the exact state of the question, and form his own judgment. It is grat- 
ifying to know that at present the learned are coming more and more to a 
substantial agreement upon the principles involved in the determination of 
questions in biblical criticism. When this agreement is once fully assured 
the application to points in detail will be greatly facilitated. 

A useful feature of the work is the citation and classification of opinions 
upon important questions of dogma, together with a statement of the 
grounds upon which they rest (¢. g., the ‘introduction to chapters vi.—viii.)* 
This is done, so far as the writer is able to judge, with fairness and intelli- 
gence, no important feature being either omitted or altered. The author’s 
own views are stated with clearness and precision. In regard to what are 
called the doctrines of grace, he appears to hold the views of the Remon- 
strants, although, so far as may be gathered from his own words, these 
views do not depend upon the exact words of Scripture so much as upon 
what he regards as necessary corollaries from the free agency of man. He 
thinks that he must construct a Theodicy, and that the strong language of 
the apostle, where it seems to teach or imply Augustinianism, must be 
modified or explained so as to harmonize with our necessary convictions of 
the moral liberty of man. This is always a difficult and perilous process, 
and furnishes an incessant temptation to weaken and lower the meaning of 
words beyond what the laws of philology will allow. To the writer it 
seems far better to adopt the course mentiuned by Dr. Gifford in the 
Speaker’s Commentary (Romans, p. 65). In discussing the nature of the 
divine agency in giving men ‘‘up in the lusts of their hearts to unclean- 
ness (i. 24), he mentions the view which deems it permissive, then that 
which calls it privative, and finally decides for that which regards it as 
judicial, the living God thus working through a Jaw of our moral nature. 
But then he adds: ‘‘It is none the less true that every downward step is the 
sinner’s own wilful act, for which he knows himself to be responsible. 
These two truths are recognized by the mind as irreconcilable in theory, 
but coexistent in fact ; and the true interpretation of St. Paul’s doctrines 
must be sought not by paring down any, but by omitting none.’’? Such a 
conclusion is unwelcome to those who insist upon having a complete, co- 
herent, logical system which will satisfactorily explain the divine plan of 
the history of the world, and reconcile what seem to be utterly discordant 
factors in the existing state of things. But if it be the method of Scripture 
which unhesitatingly affirms human freedom on one hand and divine sov- 
ereignty on the other, without ever even attempting to exhibit the hidden 
link which unites these antagonisms, what can we do that is wiser than to 
follow in the track of the holy men that are inspired by the Holy Ghost ? 

In a few cases that seemed to be of special importance, the editor has 
recorded his dissent from the author in notes, which, in order not to break 
the continuity of the commentary, have been placed together in a short 
appendix at the end of the volume. 


1Tt is not easy to see why Mr. Pearsall Smith should be deemed worthy of mention in a 
critical commentary. 
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Dr. Godet’s previous labors as an exegete, upon the third Gospel and the 
fourth, have been a useful preparation for the present work, the most diffi- 
cult which an expositor can propose to himself. For whatever view one 
may adopt as to the occasion or the object of the Epistle, there can be no 

‘doubt that it is by far the fullest, most complete, and most systematic un- 

folding of Christian doctrine to be found in the New Testament. It is an 
epistle, and as such is adapted to the local circumstances and special ten- 
dencies of the church to which it was addressed ; yet, besides this, it is also 
a comprehensive statement of the fundamental principles of the gospel by 
virtue of which it is the one true religion for all the nations of the earth, 
meeting the deepest wants of human nature by unfolding a satisfactory 
provision for righteousness in the sight of God and deliverance from the 
power of sin and death. Its wide sweep takes in natural religion, soteri- 
ology, and ethics. Hence Coleridge does not exaggerate when he pro- 
nounces it ‘‘the most profound work in existence.’? None other grapples 
with such difficult problems or discusses them with such insight and logical 
force. It is true there are those who depreciate it, some voices even amid 
the ranks of the orthodox which proclaim it to be pedantic and over- 
strained, a merely human resolution of the great principles of the gospel 
into stiff forms borrowed from the Roman law, and therefore not only Jess 
attractive and juicy than the words of our Lord, but also less authoritative 
and useful. These persons speak of Paul as allowed to eclipse his master 
and seek to represent the relation between his writings and the Gospels 
as one of decided contrast in substance as well as form. It is too late in 
the day to undertake to refute this preposterous error. The Epistle has 
impressed itself too deeply upon the creeds of Christendom, and entered 
too far into the common religious consciousness of all believers, to be set 
aside in any such summary way. For better or worse, itis part and parcel 
of the New Testament, the norm of faith, and its very nature must render 
it always the dominant factor in the determination of dogma. The system 
of revealed truth could not be fully set forth or understood until the facts 
of redemption had been accomplished in the death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion of the Son of God, and in the seal put upon them by the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. Then the way of salvation became capa- 
ble of full delineation, and for this purpose it pleased God that the apos- 
tles should be, not only, as the Saviour promised, led ‘‘into all the truth,”’ 
but guided by inspiration in unfolding it in permanent records. These 
records, though informal because they are epistles, and apparently the off- 
spring of peculiar emergencies which required to be met, yet furnish the 
needful explication of divine things, the material of a systematic treatment 
of the subject. Upon these the constructive minds of the church in every 
age have been diligently employed, and without these theology could 
hardly have attained the dignity of a science. With them the circle of 
revelation becomes complete. By far the most important of the series is 
the Epistle to the Romans. And the intelligence and stability of any gen- 
eration of believers is exactly proportioned to the degree in which this mar- 
rowy and masculine treatise is studied, understood, and appreciated. As 
to its literary qualities, the eulogy of Jerome has been reiterated by many 
a scholar of subsequent ages: Paulum proferam quem quotiesque lego, 
video mihi non verba audire sed tonitrua.” Videntur quidem verba sim- 
plicia et quasi innocentis hominis et rusticani, et qui nec facere nec decli- 
nare noverit insidias, sed quocunque respexeris fulmina sunt. Haeret in 
causa ; capit omne quod tetigerit ; tergum vertit ut superet : fugam simu- 
lat ut occidat (Ep. 48 ad Pammachiam, c. 13). 

The translation is, with a few trifling exceptions and one serious one, 
very well executed, being faithful and fluent. The serious drawback is in 
regard to the text of the apostle as cited by the author. Professor Godet 
is careful to give a new version of the Greek, corresponding to his view of 
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its precise meaning. Sometimes the English translator has observed this 
and reproduced its peculiar features in our tongue, but in general the lan- 
guage of the Authorized Version has been adopted. So that occasionally 
there is a disagreeable want of conformity between the text and the com- 
ment. The American editor has gone carefully over the pages, and sought 
to make the apostle’s words, as they appear here, an exact reproduction of 
the author’s views. This could not be done uniformly, because in some 
eases the author allows himself to vary in the discussion from the wording 
adopted in the text. This matter is of more importance than would appear 
at first blush. For exact idiomatic translation is a nice accomplishment, 
and often proves 4 more severe test of insight and culture than an elaborate 
exegesis. Dr. Godet evidently bestowed great pains upon his version, and 
desired it to be viewed along with his exposition. In it he shows for the 
most part considerable exegetical tact ; yet it is surprising how often, or 
rather how commonly, he disregards the exact force of the Greek aorist and 
translates it by our perfect. Of course there are places in which this must 
be done, owing to our idiom, but surely it should be confined to such in- 
stances. His rendering of the particles, the small but useful hinges of 


speech, is careful and accurate. 
TALBOT W. CHAMBERS. 
New York, March 1, 1883. 





PREFACE, 


No one will deny that there is room for some emotion in giving to the 
public a Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. It ‘avails nothing 
that the author is only the interpreter of a given text. The contents of 
that text, accepted or.rejected, affect his readers so decisively, that the 
author, who serves them as a guide, feels himself at every step under a 
burden of the gravest responsibility. 

This consideration cannot weigh with me, however, to prevent me from 
offering to the church, and especially to the churches of the French 
language, this fruit of a study which, in the course of my theological 
teaching, I have been called again and again to renew. 

I shall here state frankly an anxiety which fills my mind. I believe the 
divine conception of salvation, as expounded by St. Paul in this’ funda- 
mental work, to be more seriously threatened at this moment than ever it 
was before. For not only is it assailed by its declared adversaries, but it 

\_ is abandoned by its natural defenders. In these divine facts of expiation 
and justification by faith, which formed, according to the apostle’s decla- 
ration, the gospel which he received by the revelation of Jesus Christ (Gal. i), 
how many Christians see nothing more, and would have the church hence- 
forth to see nothing more, than a theological system, crammed with Jewish 
notions, which St. Paul himself conceived by meditating on Jesus Christ 
and upon His work ! : 

It will not be long, I fear, ere we see what becomes of the life of indi- | 
viduals and of the church, as soon as its roots cease to strike into the 
fruitful soil of apostolical revelation. A religious life languishing and 

' sickly, a sanctification without vigor or decision, and no longer distin- 
guished by any marked feature from the simple morality of nature —such 
will be the goal, very soon reached, of that rational evolution on which the 
church, and particularly our studious youth, are invited to enter. The 
least obscuration of the divine mind, communicated*to the world by 
means of apostolical revelation, has for its immediate effect a diminution 
of spiritual life and strength. 

Must the church of France, in particular, lose the best part of its 
strength at the very moment when God seems at length to be bringing , 
France into its arms? This would be the last tragedy of its history— 
sadder still than all the bloody but heroic days of its past. : 

It is neither the empty affirmations of free thought, nor the vague teach- 
ings of a semi-rationalism—which does not know itself whether it believes 
in a revelation or not—which will present a sufficient basis for the religious 
elevation of a whole nation. For there is needed a doctrine which is firm, 
positive, divine, like the gospel of Paul. 

When the Epistle to the Romans appeared for the first time, it was to 
the church a word in season. Every time that, in the course of the ages, 
it has recovered the place of honor which belongs to, it, it has inaugurated 
a'new era. It was so half a century ago, when that revival took place, the 
powerful influence of which remains unexhausted to this hour. To that 
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movement, which still continues, the present Commentary seeks to attach 
itself, May it also be in some measure to the church of the present a word 
in season ! 

I may be justly charged with not having more completely ransacked the 
immense library which has gradually formed round St. Paul’s treatise. My 
answer is: I might have . . . but on condition of never coming to an end. 
Should I have done so ? 

And as I have been obliged to set a limit to my study, I have been 
obliged to restrict also the exposition of the results of my labor. If I had 
allowed myself to cross the boundaries of exposition properly so called, to 
enter more than I have sometimes done into the domain of dogmatic 
developments, or into that of practical applications, the two volumes 
would have been soon increased to four or six. It was better for me to. 
incur the charge of dryness, which will not repel any serious reader, than 
to fall into prolixity, which would have done greatly more to injure the 
usefulness of the Commentary. 

The pious Sailer used to say: ‘‘O Christianity, had thy one work been 
to produce a St. Paul, that alone should have rendered thee dear to the 
coldest reason.’? May we not be permitted to add: And thou, O St. 
Paul, had thy one work been to compose an Epistle to the Romans, that 
alone should have rendered thee dear to every sound reason. 

May the Spirit of the Lord make all of His own that He has deigned to 
put into this work, fruitful within the church, and in the heart of every 


reader ! 
THE AUTHOR. 
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INTRODUCTION, 
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CoLERIDGE calls the Epistle to the Romans ‘‘ the profoundest book in 
existence.’ Chrysostom had it read to him twice a week. Luther, in his 
famous preface, says: ‘‘ This Epistle is the chief book of the New Testa- 
ment, the purest gospel. It deserves not only to be known word for word 
by every Christian, but to be the subject of his meditation day by day, the 
daily bread of his soul. . . . The more time one spends on it, the more 
precious it becomes and the better it appears.’? Melanchthon, in order to 
make it perfectly his own, copied it twice with his own hand. It is the 
book which he expounded most frequently in his lectures. The Reforma- 
tion was undoubtedly the work of the Epistle to the Romans, as well as of 
that to the Galatians; and the probability is that every great spiritual 
revival in the church will be connected as effect and cause with a deeper 
understanding of this book. This observation unquestionably applies to 
the various religious awakenings which have successively marked the 
course of our century. 

The exposition of such a book is capable of boundless progress. In 
studying the Epistle to the Romans we feel ourselves at every word face to 
face with the unfathomable. Our experience is somewhat analogous to 
what we feel when contemplating the great masterpieces of medizval archi- 
tecture, such, for example, as the Cathedral of Milan. We do not know 
which to admire most, the majesty of the whole or the finish of the details, 
and every look makes the discovery of some new perfection. And yet the 
excellence of the book with which we are about to be occupied should by 
no means discourage the expositor ; it is much rather fitted to stimulate © 
him. ‘‘ What book of the New Testament,’’ says Meyer, in his preface to 
the fifth edition of his commentary, ‘‘ less entitles the expositor to spare 
his pains than this, the greatest and richest of all the apostolic works ?”’ 
Only it must not be imagined that to master its meaning nothing more is 
needed than the philological analysis of the text, or even the theological 
study of the contents. The true understanding of this masterpiece of the 
apostolic mind is reserved for those who approach it with the heart de- 
scribed by Jesus in His Sermon on the Mount, the heart hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness. For what is the Epistle to the Romans? ~The 
Offer of the righteousness of God to the man who finds himself stripped by 
the law of his own righteousness (it. 17). To understand sucha book we 

ust yield oursélves to the-current of the intention under which it was dic- 
tated. 

M. de Pressensé has called the great dogmatic works of the Middle Ages _ 
‘ the cathedrals of thought.’’ The Epistle to the Romans is the cathedral] 

of the Christian faith, .~ : 

Sacred criticism, which prepares for the exposition of the books of the 
Bible, has for its object to elucidate the various questions relating to their 
origin ; and of those questions there are always some which can only be re- 
solved with the help of the exegesis itself. The problem of the compost- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans includes several questions of this kind. 
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We could not answer them in this introduction without anticipating the 
work of exegesis. It will be better, therefore, to defer the final solution of 
them to the concluding chapter of the commentary. But there are others, 
the solution of which is perfectly obvious, either from the simple reading 
of thé Epistle, or from certain facts established by church history. It can- 
not be other than advantageous to the exposition to gather together here 
the results presented by these two sources, which are fitted to shed light on 
the origin of our Epistle. _It will afford an opportunity at the same time of 
explaining the different views on the subject which have arisen in the course 
of ages. 

An apostolical epistle naturally results from the combination of two fac- 
tors : the personality of the author, and the state of the church to which 
he writes. Accordingly, our introduction will bear on the following 
points: 1. The Apostle Paul; 2. The Church of Rome; 38. The circum- 
stances under which the Epistle was composed, 

In a supplementary chapter we shall treat of the preservation of the text. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE APOSTLE ST. PAUL. 


Ir we had to do with any other of St. Paul’s Epistles, we should not 
think ourselves called to give a sketch of the apostle’s career. But the 
Epistle to the Romans is so intimately bound up with the personal experi- 
ences of its author, it so contains the essence of his preaching, or, to use his 
own expression twice repeated in our Epistle, his Gospel (ii. 16, xvi. 25), 
that the study of the book in this case imperiously requiréS that of the man 
who composed it. St. Paul’s other Epistles are fragments of his life ; here 
we have his life itself. 

Three periods are to be distinguished in St. Paul’s career: 1. His life as 
a Jew and Pharisee ; 2. His conversion; 3. His life as a Christian and 
apostle. In him these two characters blend. 


I. St. Paul before his Conversion. 


Paul was born at Tarsus in Cilicia, on the confines of Syria and Asia 
Minor (see his own declarations, Acts xxi. 39, xxii. 8). Jerome mentions 
a tradition, according to which he was born at Gischala in Galilee.! His 
family, says he, had emigrated to Tarsus after the devastation of their 
country. If this latter expression refers to the devastation of Galilee by 
the Romans, the statement contains an obvious anachronism. And as it is 
difficult to think of any other catastrophe unknown to us, the tradition is 
without value.? 

Paul’s family belonged to the tribe of Benjamin, as he himself writes, 
Rom. xi. 1 and Phil. iii.5. His name, Saul or Saiil, was probably common 
in this tribe in memory of the first king of Israel, taken from it. His par- 
ents belonged to the sect of the Pharisees ; compare his declaration before 
the assembled Sanhedrim (Acts xxiii. 6): ‘‘I am a Pharisee, the son of a 
Pharisee,’’ and Phil. iii. 5. They possessed, though how it became theirs 
we know not, the right of Roman citizens, which tends, perhaps, to claim 
for them a somewhat higher social position than belonged to the Jews set- 
tled in Gentile countries. The influence which this sort of dignity exer- 
cised on his apostolic career can be clearly seen in various passages of Paul’s 
ministry (comp. Acts xvi. 37 et seq., xxii. 25-29, xxiii. 27). 

The language spoken in SSaul’s family was undoubtedly the Syro-Chal- 
dean, usual in the Jewish communities of Syria. But the young Saul does 
not seem to have remained a stranger to the literary and philosophical cult- 
ure of the Greek world, in the midst of which he passed his childhood. 
‘* Tarsus,’’ even in Xenophon’s time, as we find him relating (Ando. i. 2. 
23), was ‘‘acity large and prosperous.’’ In the age of Saul it disputed the 
empire of letters with its two rivals, Athens and Alexandria. In what de- 
gree Greek culture is to be ascribed to the apostle, has often been made 


1 De Vir. illust. c. 5. 

2Itis not quite exact to say, as Lange has done in Herzog’s Fnevelopedia, art. ‘ Paulus,” 
that Jerome retracted this assertion in his Commentary on the Epistle to Philemon. The phrase, 
talem fabulam accepimus, implies no intention of the kind (see Hausrath in Schenkel’s Bided- 
lexicon, art. “‘ Paulus’), 
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matter of discussion. In his writings we meet with three quotations from 
Greek poets : one belongs both to the Cilician poet Aratus (in his Pheno- 
mena) and to Cleanthes (in his Hymn to Jupiter) ; it is found in Paul’s ser- 
mon at Athens, Acts xvii. 28: ‘As certain also of your own poets have 
said, We are also his offspring ;”? the second is taken from the Thais of 
Menander ; it occurs in 1 Cor. xv. 33: ‘‘ Evil companionships corrupt good 
manners ;”’ the third is borrowed from the Cretan poct Epimenides, in his 
work on Oracles ; it is found in the Epistle to Titus i. 12; ‘* One of them- 
selves, a prophet of their.own, said: The Cretans are always liars, evil 
beasts, slow bellies.’” Are these quotations proofs of a certain knowledge 
of Greek literature which Paul had acquired? M. Renan thinks not. He 
believes that they can be explained as borrowings at second hand, or even 
from the common usage of proverbs circulating in everybody’s mouth. This 
supposition might apply in all strictness to the second and third quotation. 
But there is a circumstance which prevents us from explaining the first, 
that which occurs in the discourse at Athens, in the same way. Paul here 
uses this form of citation: ‘‘ Some of your poets have said ...’? If he 
really expressed himself thus, he must have known the use made by the two 
writers, Aratus and Cleanthes, of the sentence quoted by him. In that case 
he could not have been a stranger to their writings. A young mind like 
Paul’s, so vivacious and eager for instruction, could not live in a centre 
such as Tarsus without appropriating some elements of the literary life 
which flourished around it. 

Nevertheless it cannot be doubted that his education was essentially 
Jewish, both in respect to the instruction he received and to the language 
used.* Perhaps he was early destined to the office of Rabbin. His rare 
faculties naturally qualified him for this function, so highly honored of all 
in Israel. There is connected with the choice of this career a circumstance 
which was not without value in the exercise of his apostolical ministry. 
According to Jewish custom, the Rabbins required to be ina position to 
gain their livelihood by means of some manual occupation. This was 
looked upon asa guarantee of independence and a preservative from sin. 
The received maxim ran thus: ‘‘ The study of the law is good, provided it 
be associated with a trade. . . . Otherwise, it is useless and even hurt- 
ful.” Saul’s parents chose a trade for him which was probably connected 
with the circumstances of the country where they dwelt, that of tentmaker 
(oxnvoroiéc, Acts xviii. 8), a term which denoted the art of making a coarse 
cloth woven from the hair of the Cilician goats, and used in preference to 
every other kind in the making of tents. The term used in the Book of 
the Acts thus denotes the work of weaving rather than tailoring. 

When we take account of all the circumstances of Squl’s childhood, we 
understand the feeling of gratitude and adoration which at a later date 
drew forth from him the words, Gal. i. 15: ‘“‘ God, who separated me Srom 
my mother’s womb.”? If it is true that Paul’s providential task was to free 
the gospel from the wrappings of Judaism in order to offer it to the Gen- 
tile world in its pure spirituality, he required, with a view to this mission, 
to unite many seemingly contradictory qualities. He needed, above all, to 
come from the very heart of Judaism ; only on this condition could he 
thoroughly know life under the law, and could he attest by his own expe- 
rience the powerlessness of this alleged means of salvation. But, on the 
other hand, he required to be exempt from that national antipathy to the 
Gentile world with which Palestinian Judaism was imbued. How would 
he have been able to open the gates of the kingdom of God to the Gentiles 
of the whole world, if he had not lived in one of the great centres of Hel- 


1 Jes Apdlres, p. 16%. i 

® Hansrath has with much sagacity collected the facts which establish the influence of the 
Aramaic language on the style of Paul (Bibellew., art, “‘ Paulus,” IV. 409). 

3 Pirké Abot, I. 2. i 
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lenic life, and been familiarized from his infancy with all that was noble 
and great in Greek culture, that masterpiece of the genius of antiquity ? It 
was also, as we have seen, a great advantage for him to possess the privi- 
lege of a Roman citizen. He thus combined in his person the three princi- 
pal social spheres of the age, Jewish legalism, Greek culture, and Roman 
citizenship. He was, as it wefe, a living point of contact bétween the 
‘three. If, in particular, he was able to plead the cause of the gospel in-— 
the capital of the world and before the supreme tribunal of the empire, as 
well as before the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem and the Athenian Areopagus, it 
was to his right as a Roman citizen that he owed the privilege. Not even 
the manual occupation learned in his childhood failed to play its part in 
the exercise of his apostleship. When, for reasons of signal delicacy, 
which he has explained in chap. ix. of his first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
he wished to make the preaching of the gospel, so far as he was concerned, 
without charge, in order to secure it from the false judgments which it could 
not have escaped in Greece, it was this apparently insignificant circum- 
stance of his boyhood which put him in a position to gratify the generous 
inspiration of his heart. ! 

The young Saul must have quitted Tarsus early, for he himself reminds 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, in the discourse which he delivers to them, 
Acts xxii., that he had been ‘‘ brought up in this city.’’ In chap. xxvi. 4 
he thus expresses himself not less publicly : ‘‘ All the Jews know my man- 
ner of life from my youth at Jerusalem.’’ Ordinarily it was at the age of 
twelve that Jewish children were taken for the first time to the solemn 
feasts at Jerusalem. They then became, according to the received phrase, 
‘* sons of the law.’’ Perhaps it was so with Saul, and perhaps he continued 
thenceforth in this city, where some of his family seem to have been domi- 
ciled. Indeed, mention is made, Acts xxiii. 16, of a son of his sister who 
saved him from a plot formed against his life by some citizens of Jerusalem. 

He went through his Rabbinical studies at the school of the prudent and 
moderate Gamaliel, the grandson of the famous Hillel. ‘‘ Taught,” says 
Paul, “‘ at the feet of Gamalicl, according to the perfect manner of the law 
of our fathers” (Acts xxii. 3). Gamaliel, according to the Talmud, knew 
Greek literature better than any other doctor of the law. His reputation 
for orthodoxy nevertheless remained unquestioned. Facts will prove that 
the young disciple did not fail to appropriate the spirit of wisdom and lofty 
prudence which distinguished this eminent man. At his school Saul be- 
came one of the most fervent zealots for the law of Moses. And _ practice 
with him kept pace with theory. He strove to surpass all his fellow- 
disciples in fulfilling the traditional prescriptions. This is the testimony 
which he gives of himself, Gal. i. 14; Phil. iii. 6. The programme of 
moral life traced by the law and elaborated by Pharisaical teaching, was an 
ideal ever present to his mind, and on the realization of which were con- 
centrated all the powers of his will. He resembled that young man who 
asked Jesus ‘‘ by the doing of what work’’ he could obtain eternal life. 
To realize the law perfectly, and to merit the glory of the kingdom of heav- 
en by the righteousness thus acquired—such was his highest aspiration. 
Perhaps there was added to this ambition another less pure; the ambition 
of being able to contemplate himself in the mirror of his conscience with 
unmixed satisfaction. Who knows whether he did not flatter himself that 
he might thus gain the admiration of his superiors, and so reach the highest 
dignities of the Rabbinical hierarchy ? If pride had not clung like a gnaw- 
ing worm to the very. roots of his righteousness, the fruit of the tree could 
not have been so bitter ; and the catastrophe which overturned it would be 
inexplicable. Indeed, it is his own experience which Paul describes when 
he says, Rom. x. 2, 3, in speaking of Israel : ‘‘I bear them record that they 
have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge. For they, being 
ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going about to establish their own 
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righteousness, have not submitted themselves unto the righteousness of 
God”? [that which God offers to the world in Jesus Christ]. 

Three natural characteristics, rarely found in union, must have early 
shown themselves in him, and attracted the attention of his masters from 
his student days: vigor of intellect—it was in this quality that he after- 
wards excelled St. Peter; strength of will—perhaps he was thus distin- 
guished from §t. John ; and liveliness of feeling. Everywhere we find in 
him an exuberance of the deepest or most delicate sensibility, taking the 
forms of the most rigorous. dialectic, and joined to a will fearless and in- 
vincible. 

In his exterior Saul must have been of a weakly appearance. In 2 Cor. 
x. 10 he reproduces the reproach of his adversaries : ‘‘ His bodily appear- 
ance is weak.’’ In Acts xiv. 12 et seq. we see the Lycaonian crowd taking 
Barnabas for Jupiter, and Paul for Mercury, which proves that the former 
was of a higher and more imposing stature than the latter. But there isa 
wide interval between this and the portrait of the apostle, drawn in an 
apocryphal writing of the second century, the Acts of Paul and Thecla, a 
portrait to which M. Renan in our judgment ascribes far too much value.? 
Paul is described in this book as ‘‘a man little of stature, bald, short-leg- 
ged, corpulent, with eyebrows meeting, and prominent nose.’’? This is cer- 
tainly only a fancy portrait. In the second century nothing was known of 
St. Paul’s apostolate after his two years’ captivity at Rome, with which 
the history of the Acts closes; and yet men still know at that date what 
was the appearance of his nose, eyebrows, and legs! From such passages 
as Gal. iv. 18, where he mentions a sickness which arrested him in Galatia, 
and 2 Cor. xii. 7, where he speaks of a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of Satan 
buffeting him, it has been concluded that he was of a sickly and nervous 
temperament ; he has even been credited with epileptic fits. But the first 
passage proves nothing ; for a sickness in one particular case does not im- 
ply a sickly constitution. The second would rather go to prove the op- 
posite, for Paul declares that the bodily affliction of which he speaks was 
given him—that is to say, inflicted for the salutary purpose of providing 
the counterpoise of humiliation, to the exceeding greatness of the revela- 
tions which he received. The fact in question must therefore rather be one 
which supervened during the course of his apostleship. Is it possible, be- 
sides, that a man so profoundly shattered in constitution could for thirty 
years have withstood the labors and sufferings of a career such as that of 
Paul notoriously was ?? 

Marriage takes place early among the Jews. Did Saul marry during his 
stay at Jerusalem? Clement of Alexandria, and Eusebius among the 
ancients, answer in the affirmative. Luther and the Reformers generally 
shared this view. Hausrath has defended it lately on grounds which are 
not without weight.* The passages, 1 Cor. vii. 7: ‘‘ I would that all men 
were even as I myself?’ (unmarried), and ver. 8: ‘‘I say to the unmarried 
and widows, It is good for them if they abide even as I,”’ do not decide 
the question, for Paul might hold this language as a widower not less than 
if he were a celibate. But the manner in which the apostle speaks, ver. 7, 
of the gift which is granted him, and which he would not sacrifice, of liv- 
ing as an unmarried man, certainly suits a celibate better than a widower. 

Had Saul, during his sojourn at Jerusalem, the opportunity of seeing and 
hearing the Lord Jesus? If he studied at the capital at this period, he 
can hardly have failed to meet Him in the temple. Some have alleged in 
favor of this supposition the passage, 2 Cor. .v. 16: ‘“ Yea, though we have 


1 Les Apétres, p. 170. 

2In an interesting article (eye Ohrétienne, March, 1878) M. Nyegard has taken up and 
supported the view of several German theologians, and of Riickert in particular (Gal. iv. 14), 
that the weakness in question was a disease of the eyes. The argument of this writer is 
ingenious. But none of his proofs seem to us convincing. 

3 Bibellex., art. ‘‘ Paulus,” 
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known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him no more.”’ 
But this phrase is rather an allusion to the pretensions of some of his 
adversaries, who boasted of their personal relations to the Lord ; or more 
simply still, it denotes the carnal nature of the Messianic hope current 
among the Jews. As there is not another word in Paul’s Epistles fitted to 
lead us to suppose that he himself saw the Lord during His earthly life, 
Renan and Mangold have concluded that he was absent from the capital at 
the time of the ministry of Jesus, and that he did not return to it till some 
years later, about the date of Stephen’s martyrdom. But even had he lived 
abroad at that period, he must as a faithful Jew have returned to Jerusalem 
at the feasts. It is certainly difficult to suppose that St. Paul did not one 
time or other meet Jesus, though his writings make no allusion to the fact 
of a knowledge so purely external. 

Saul had reached the age which qualified him for entering on public 
duties, at his thirtieth year. Distinguished above all his fellow-disciples 
by his fanatical zeal for the Jewish religion in its Pharisaic form, and by 
his hatred to the new doctrine, which seemed to him only a colossal impost- 
ure, he was charged by the authorities of his nation to prosecute the ad- 
herents of the Nazarene sect, and, if possible, to root it out. After having 
played a part in the murder of Stephen, and persecuted the believers at 
Jerusalem, he set out for Damascus, the capital of Syria, with letters from 
the Sanhedrim, which authorized him to fill the same office of inquisitor in 
the synagogues of that city. We have reached the fact of his conversion. 


Il. His Conversion. 


In the midst of his Pharisaical fanaticism Saul did not enjoy peace. In 
chap. vii. of the Epistle to the Romans, he has unveiled the secret of his 
inner life at this period. Sincere as his efforts were to realize the ideal of 
righteousness traced by the law, he discovered an enemy within him which 
made sport of his best resolutions, namely lust. ‘‘I knew not sin but by 
the Jaw’; for I had not known lust except the law had.said, Thou shalt not 
covet.’? And thus he made the most important experience of his life, that 
which he has expressed in these words of the Epistle to the Romans (iii. 
20): ‘¢ By the law is the knowledge of sin.’’ The painful feeling of his 
powerlessness to realize virtue was, if I may so call it, the negative prepa- _ 
ration for the crisis which transformed his life. His soul, hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness, found the attempt vain to nourish itself with 
its own works ; it did not suceed in satisfying itself. 

Another circumstance, fitted to prepare for the change in a more positive 
way, occurred at this period. An inactive witness of Stephen’s martyrdom, 
Saul could calmly contemplate the bloody scene—see the brow of the mar- 
tyr irradiated with heavenly brightness, and hear his invocation addressed 
to the glorified Son of man, in which was revealed the secret of his love 
and triumphant hope. His soul was no doubt deeply pierced in that hour ; 
and it was with the view of cicatrizing this wound that he set himself with 
redoubled violence to the work of destruction which he had undertaken. 
‘‘ The hour shall come,’’ Jesus had said to His apostles, ‘‘ in which whoso- 
ever shall kill you will think that he renders God worship.’’ It was really 
with this thought that the young persecutor raged against the Christians, 
Nothing but an immediate interposition on the part of Him whom he was 
thus persecuting could arrest this charger in his full career, whom the sharp 
prickings by which he felt himself inwardly urged only served to irritate 
the more. ‘ 

The attempt has been made in modern times to explain ina purely natural 
way the sudden revolution which passed over the feelings, convictions, and 
life of Saul. 

Some have described it as a revolution of an exclusively inward charac- 
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ter, and purely moral origin. WHolsten, in his work on the Gospel of Peter 
and Paul (1868), has brought to this explanation all the resources of his re- 
markable sagacity. But his own master, Baur, while describing the appear- 
ing of Jesus at the moment of Saul’s conversion as ‘‘ the external reflection 
of a spiritual process,’’ could not help acknowledging, after all, that there 
remains in the fact something mysterious and unfathomable : *‘ We do not 
succeed by any analysis, either psychological or dialectical, in fathoming 
the mystery of the act by which God revealed His Son in Saul.”’ * Z 

The fact is, the more we regard the moral crisis which determined this 
revolution, as one slowly and profoundly prepared for, the more does its 
explanation demand the interposition of an external and supernatural agent. 
We cannot help recalling the picture drawn by Jesus, of ‘‘ the stronger 
man’’ overcoming ‘‘ the strong man,’’ who has no alternative left save to 
give himself up with all that he has into the hands of his conqueror. Saul 
himself had felt this sovereign interposition so profoundly, that in 1 Cor. 
ix, he distinguishes his apostieship, as the result of constraint, from that of 
the Twelve, which had been perfectly free and voluntary (vv. 16-18 comp. 
with vv. 5, 6). He, Paul, was taken by force. He was not asked: Wilt 
thou? It was said to him, Woe to thee, if thou obey not! For this reason it 
is that he feels the need of introducing into his ministry, as an after- 
thought, that element of free choice which has been so completely lacking 
in its origin, by voluntarily renouncing all pecuniary recompense from the 
churches, and imposing on himself the burden of his own support, and 
even sometimes that of his fellow-laborers (comp. Acts xx. 34). This fact 
is the striking testimony borne by the conscience of Paul himself to the 
purely passive character of the transformation which was wrought in him. 

The account given in the Acts harmonizes with this declaration of the 
apostle’s conscience. The very shades which are observable in the three 
narratives of the fact contained in the book, prove that a mysterious phe- 
nomenon was really perceived by those who accompanied Saul, and that the 
fact belongs in some way to the world of sense. They did not discern the 
person who spoke to him, so it is said, Acts ix. 7, but they were struck 
with a brightness surpassing that of ordinary sunlight (xxii. 9, xxvi. 13); 
they did not hear distinctly the words which were addressed to him (Acts 
xxil. 9), but they heard the sound of a voice (Acts ix. 7).?-_ Sometimes these 
striking details of the narrative have been alleged as contradictions. But 
the hypothesis has become inadmissible since criticism, by the pen of Zel- 
ler himself, has established beyond dispute the unity of authorship and 
composition characterizing the whole book. Supposing even the author to 
have used documents, it is certain that he has impressed on his narrative 
from one end to the other the stamp of his style and thought. In such 
circumstances, how could there possibly be a contradiction in a matter of 
fact? It must therefore be admitted that while Saul alone saw the Lord 
and understood His words, his fellow-travellers observed and heard some- 
thing extraordinary ; and this last particular suffices to prove the objectiv- 
ity of the appearance, : 

Paul himself was so firmly convinced on this head, that when proving 
the reality of his apostleship, 1 Cor. ix. 1, he appeals without hesitation to 
the fact that he has seen the Lord, which cannot apply in hig judgment to a 
simple vision ; for no one ever imagined that a vision could suffice to con- 
fer apostleship. In chap. xv. of the same Epistle, ver. 8, Paul closes the 
enumeration of the appearances of the risen Jesus to the apostles with that 
which was granted to himself ; he therefore ascribes to it the same reality 
as to those, and thus distinguishes it thoroughly from all the visions with 


1 Das Christenthum und die christliche Kirche der drei ersten Jahrhunderte, 3d ed. p. 45. 

2 It is to be observed that im the former of the two passages the writer uses the accusative 
(Thy dwvyv), and in the latter the genitive (r#s dwyvqs) 3 in the former case he had in view the 
penetration of the meaning of the words ; in the latter, the confused perception of the sound 
of the voice. 
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which he was afterward honored, and which are mentioned in the Acts and 
Epistles. And the very aim of the chapter proves that what is in his mind 
can be nothing else than a bodily and external appearing of Jesus Christ ; 
for his aim is to demonstrate the reality of our Lord’s bodily resurrection, 
and from that fact to establish the reality of the resurrection in general. 
Now all the visions in the world could never demonstrate either the one or 
the other of these two facts: Christ’s bodily resurrection and ours. Let 
us observe, besides, that when Paul expressed himself on facts of this 
order, he was far from proceeding uncritically. This appears from the 
passage, 2 Cor. xii. 1 et seq. He does not fail here to put a question to 
himself of the very kind which is before ourselves. For in the case of the 
Damascus appearance he expresses himself categorically, he guards bim- 
self on the contrary as carefully in the case mentioned 2 Cor. SU suleet 
seq. against pronouncing for the external or purely internal character of 
the phenomenon: ‘‘I know not; God knoweth,”’ says he. Gal. i. 1 evi- 
dently rests on the same conviction of the objectivity of the manifesta- 
tion of Christ, when He appeared to him as risen, to call him to the 
apostieship. 

M. Renan has evidently felt that, to account for a change so sudden and 
complete, recourse must be had to some external factor acting powerfully 
in Saul’s moral life. He hesitates between a storm bursting on Lebanon, a 
flash of lightning spreading a sudden brilliance, or an increase of ophthal- 
mic fever producing in the mind of Saul a violent hallucination. But causes 
so superficial could never have effected a moral change so profound and 
durable as that to which Paul’s whole subsequent life testifies. Here is the 
judgment of Baur himself, in his treatise, Der Apostel Paulus,’ on a suppo- 
Sition of the same kind: ‘‘ We shall not stop to examine it, for it is a pure 
hypothesis, not only without anything for it in the text, but having its ob- 
vious meaning against it.’’ M. Reuss * thus expresses himself : ‘‘ After all 
that has been said in our time, the conversion of Paul still remains, if not 
an absolute miracle in the traditional sense of the word (an effect without 
any other cause than the arbitrary and immediate interposition of God), at 
least a psychological problem insoluble to the present hour.”’ 

Keim, too, cannot help acknowledging the objectivity of the appearance 
of Christ which determined so profound a revolution. Only he transports 
the fact from the world of the senses into the not less real one of the spirit. 
He thinks that the glorified Lord really manifested Himself to Paul by 
means of a spiritual action exercised over his soul. This explanation is the 
forced result of these two factors: on the one hand, the necessity of 
ascribing an objective cause to the phenomenon ,; on the other, the prede- 
termined resolution not to acknowledge the miracle of our Lord’s bodily 
resurrection. But we shall here apply the words of Baur: ‘‘ Not only has 
this hypothesis nothing for it in the text, but it has against it its obvious 
meaning.’’? It transforms the three narratives of the Acts into fictitious 
representations, since, according to this explanation, Saul’s fellow-travellers 
could have seen nothing at all. 

If Pau] had not personally experienced our Lord’s bodily presence, he 
would never have dared to formulate the paradox, offensive in the highest 
degree, and especially to a Jewish theologian (Col. ii. 9): ‘t In Him dwell- 
eth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.”” 

With Saul’s conversion a supreme hour struck in the history of human- 
ity. If, as Renan justly says, there came with the birth of Jesus the mo- 
ment when ‘‘the capital event in the history of the world was about to be 
accomplished, the revolution whereby the noblest portions of humanity 
were to pass from paganism to a religion founded on the divine unity,’ * 
the conversion of Paul was the means whereby God took possession of the 


1 2d ed. p. 78. 2 Les Epitres Paulintennes, p. af. 3 Vie de Jésus, p. 1. 
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man who was to be His instrument in bringing about this unparalleled 
revolution. 

The moment had come when the divine covenant, established in Abra- 
ham with a single family, was to extend to the whole world, and embrace, 
xs God has promised to the patriarch, all the families of the earth. The uni- 
versalism which had presided over the primordial ages of the race, and 
which had given way for a time to the particularism of the theocracy, was 
about to reappear in a more elevated form and armed with new powers, 
capable of subduing the Gentile world. But there was needed an excep- 
tional agent for this extraordinary work. The appearing of Jesus_had 
paved the way for it, but had not yet been able to accomplish it. The 
twelve Palestinian apostles were not fitted for such a task. We have 
found, in studying Paul’s origin and character, that he was the man 
specially designed and prepared beforehand. And unless we are to regard 
the work which he accomplished, which Renan calls ‘* the capital event in 
the history of the world,’ as accidental, we must consider the act whereby 
he was enrolled in the service of Christ, and called to this work, as one 
directly willed of God, and worthy of being effected by His immediate in- 
terposition. Christ Himself, with a strong hand and a stretched-out arm, 
when the hour struck, laid hold of the instrament which the Father had 
chosen for Him. These thoughts in their entirety form precisely the con- 
tents of the preamble to the Epistle which we propose to study (Rom. i. 
1-5). 

What passed in the soul of Saul during the three days which followed 
this violent disturbance, he himself tells us in the beginning of chap. vi. of 
the Epistle tv the Romans. This passage, in which we hear the immediate 
echo of the Damascus experience, answers our question in the two words : 
A death, and a resurrection. The death was that of thse selfidolatrous 
Saul, death to his own righteousness, or, what comes to the same thing, to 
the law. Whither had he been led by his impetuous zeal for the fulfilling 
of the Jaw? To make war on God, and to persecute the Messiah and His 
true people! Some hidden vice must certainly cleave to a self-righteous- 
ness cultivated so carefully, and which led him to a result so monstrous. 
And that vice he now discerned clearly. In wishing te establish his own 
righteousness, it was not God, it was himself whom he had sought to glo- 
rify. The object of his adoration was his ego, which by his struggles and 
victories he hoped to raise to moral perfection, with the view of being able 
to say in the end: Behold this great Babylon which I have built! The 
disquietude which had followed him on this path, and driven him to a blind 
and bloody fanaticism, was no longer a mystery to him. The truth of 
that declaration of Scripture, which he had till now only applied to the 
Gentiles, was palpable in his own case. ‘‘ There is not a just man, no, not 
one ’’ (Rom. iil. 10). The great fact of the corruption and condemnation 
of the race, even in the best of its representatives, had acquired for him 
the evidence of a personal experience. This was to him that death which 
he afterwards described in the terms : ‘I through the law am dead to the 
law’? (Gal. ii. 19). 

But, simultaneously with this death, there was wrought in him a resur- 
rection. A justified Saul appeared in the sphere of his consciousness in 
place of the condemned Saul, and by the working of the Spirit this Saul 
became a new creature in Christ. Such is the forcible expression used by 
Paul himself to designate the radical change which passed within him (3 
Corl vs 11): 

Accustomed as he was to the Levitical sacrifices demanded by the law 
for every violation of legal ordinances, Saul had no sooner experienced sin 
within him in all its gravity, and with all its consequences of condemnation 
and death, than he must also have felt the need of a more efficacious expia- 
tion than that which the blood of animal victims can procure. The bloody 
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death of Jesus, who had just manifested Himself to him in His glory as the 
Christ, then presented itself to his view in its true light. Instead of seeing 
in it, as hitherto, the justly-deserved punishment of a false Christ, he recog- 
nized in it the great expiatory sacrifice offered by God Himself to wash 
away the sin of the world and his own. The portrait of the Servant of Je- 
hovah drawn by Isaiah, of that unique person on whom God lays the 
iniquity of all... he now understood to whom he must apply it. 
Already the interpretations in the vulgar tongue, which accompanied the 
reading of the Old Testament in the synagogues, and which were after- 
ward preserved in our Zargums, referred such passages to the Messiah. 
In Saul's case the veil fell ; the cross was transfigured before him into the 
instrument of the world’s salvation ; and the resurrection of Jesus, which 
had become a palpable fact since the Lord had appeared to him bodily, was 
henceforth the proclamation made by God Himself of the justification of 
humanity, the monument of the complete amnesty offered to our sinful 
world. ‘‘My righteous Servant shall justify many,’’ were the words of 
Isaiah, after having described the resurrection of the Servant of Jehovah as 
the sequel of His voluntary immolation. Saul now contemplated with 
wonder and adoration the fulfilment of this promise, the accomplishment 
of this work. The new righteousness was before him as a free gift of God 
in Jesus Christ. There was nothing to be added to it. It was enough to 
accept and rest on it in order to possess the blessing which he had pursued 
through so many labors and sacrifices, peace with God. 

He entered joyfully into the simple part of one accepting, believing. 
Dead and condemned in the death of the Messiah, he lived again justified 
in His risen person. It was on this revelation, received during the three 
days at Damascus, that Saul lived till his last breath. 

One can understand how, in this state of soul, and as the result of this 
inward illumination, he regarded the baptism in the name of Jesus which 
Ananias administered to him. If in Rom. vi. he has presented this cere- 
mony under the image of a death, burial, and resurrection through the par- 
ticipation of faith in the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus, he has, in 
so expressing himself, only applied to all Christians his own experience in 
his baptism at Damascus. , 

To the grace of justification, of which this ceremony was to him the as- 
sured seal, there was added that of regeneration by the creative operation 
of the Spirit, who transformed his reconciled heart, and produced a new 
life within it. All the energy of his love turned to that Christ who had be- 
come his substitute, guilty, in order to become the author of his righteous- 
ness, and to the God who had bestowed on him this unspeakable gift. 
Thus there was laid within him the principle of a true holiness. What had 
been impossible for him till then, self-emptying and life for God, was at 
length wrought in his at once humble and joyful heart. Jesus, who had 
been his substitute on the cros$, in order to become his righteousness, was 
easily substituted for himself in his heart in order to become the object of 
his life. The free obedience which he had vainly sought to accomplish 
under the yoke of the law, became in his grateful heart, through the Spirit 
of Christ, a holy reality. And he could henceforth measure the full dis- 
tunce between the state of a slave and that of a child of God. 

From this experience there could not but spring up a new light on the 
true character of the institutions of the law. He had been accustomed to 
regard the law of Moses as the indispensable agent of the world’s salvation; 
it seemed to him destined to become the standard of life for the whole race, 
as it had been for the life of Israel, But now, after the experience which 
he had just made of the powerlessness of this system to justify and sanctify 
man, the work of Moses appeared in all its insufficiency. He still saw in 
it a pedagogical institution, but one merely temporary. With the Messiah, 
who realized all that he had expected from the law, the end of the Mosaic 
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discipline was reached. ‘‘ Ye are complete in Christ?’ (Col. ii. 10) ; what 
avails henceforth that which was only the shadow of the dispensation of 
Christ (Col. ii. 16, 17) ? 4 

And who, then, was He in whose person and work there was thus given 
to him the fulness of God’s gifts without the help of the law? A mere 
man? Saul remembers that the Jesus who was condemned to death by the 
Sanhedrim was so condemned as a blasphemer, for having declared Him- 
self the Son of God. This affirmation had hitherto seemed to him the 
height of impiety and imposture. Now the same affirmation, taken with 
the view of the sovereign majesty of Him whom he beheld on the way to 
Damascus, stamps this being with a divine seal, and makes him bend the 
knee before His sacred person. He no longer sees in the Messiah merely a 
son of David, but the Son of God. 

With this change in his conception of the Christ there is connected an- 
other not less decisive change in his conception of the Messiah’s work. So 
long as Paul had seen nothing more in the Messiah than the Son of David, 
he had understood His work only as the glorification of Israel, and the ex- 
tension of the discipline of the law to the whole world. But from the 
time that God had revealed to him in the person of this son of David ac- 
cording to the flesh (Rom. i. 2, 3) the appearing of a divine being, His own 
Son, his view of the Messiah’s work grew with that of His person. The 
son of David might belong to Israel only ; but the Son of God could not 
have come. here below, save to be the Saviour and Lord of all that is called 
man. Were not all human distinctions effaced before such a messenger ? 
It is this result which Paul himself has indicated in those striking words of 
the Epistle to the Galatians (i. 16) : ‘‘ When it pleased God, who separated 
me from my mother’s womb and called me by His grace, to reveal His Son 
in me,’ that I might preach Him among the heathen... His Son, the 
heathen : these two notions were necessarily correlative! The revelation of 
the one must accompany that of the other. This relation between the 
divinity of Christ and the universality of His kingdom is the key to the 
preamble of the Epistle to the Romans. 

The powerlessness of the discipline of the law to save man, the freeness 
of salvation, the end of the Mosaic economy through the advent of the 
Messianic salvation, the divinity of the Messiah, the universal destination 
of His work—all these elements of Paul’s new religious conception, of his 
gospel, to quote the phrase twice used in our Epistle (ii. 16, xvi. 23),? were 
thus involved in the very fact of his conversion, and became more or less 
directly disentangled as objects of consciousness in that internal evolution 
which took place under the light of the Spirit during the three days follow- 
ing the decisive event. What the light of Pentecost had been to the 
Twelve as the sequel of the contemplation of Jesus on the earth, which 
they had enjoyed for three years, that, the illumination of those three days 
following the sudden contemplation of the Slorified Lord, was to St. Paul. 

Everything is connected together in this masterpiece of. grace (1 Tim. i. 
16). Without the external appearance, the previous moral process in Paul 
would have exhausted itself in vain efforts, and.only resulted in a wither- 
ing blight. And, on the contrary, without the preparatory process and the 
spiritual evolution which followed the appearance, it would have been with 
this as with that resurrection of which Abraliam spoke, Luke xvi. 31: ‘7 
they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither would they believe though 
one rose from the dead.” The moral assimilation being wanting, the 


_? Baur and his school have used the phrase in me to set aside the idea of an outward revela- 
tion in the matter of his conversion. Not only would this interpretation make Paul contradict 
himself, as we have shown. but, moreover, it mistakes the real bearing of the phrase in me. It 
denotes not the fact of the appearance, but the whole inner process connected with it, and 
which we have sought to reproduce in these pages. The revelation of the Son in Paul’s heart 
is not identical with His visible appearing ; it was the consequence of it. 

2 Elsewhere only in 2 Tim. ii. 8. 
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sight even of the Lord would have remained unproductive capital both for 
Paul and the world. 


Ill. His Apostleship. 


St. Paul became an apostle at the same time as a believer. The excep- 
tional contemporaneousness of the two facts arose from the mode of his 
conversion. He himself points to this feature in 1 Cor. ix. 16,17. He did 
not become an apostle of Jesus, like the Twelve, after being voluntarily at- 
tached to Him by faith, and in consequence of a freely-accepted call. He 
was taken suddenly from a state of open enmity. The divine act whereby | 
he was made a believer resulted from the choice by which God had desig- ° 
nated him to the apostleship. 

The apostleship of St. Paul lasted from twenty-eight to thirty years ; 
and as we have seen that Paul had probably reached his thirtieth year at 
the time of his conversion, it follows that this radical crisis must have 
divided his life into two nearly equal parts of twenty-eight to thirty years 
each. 

Paul’s apostolic career embraces three periods : the first is a time of prep- 
aration ; it lasted about seven years. The second is the period of his ac- 
tive apostleship, or his three great missionary journeys ; it covers a space of 
fourteen years. The third is the time of his imprisonments. It includes 
the two years of his imprisonment at Cesarea, and the two of his captivity 
at Rome, with the half-year’s voyage which separated the two periods ; 
perhaps there should be added to these four or jive years a last time of lib- 
erty, extending to one or two years, closing with a last imprisonment. 
Anyhow, the limit of this third period is the martyrdom which Paul un- 
derwent at Rome, after those five or seven years of final labor. 


I. 


An apostle by right, from the days following the crisis at Damascus, » 
Paul did not enter on the full exercise of his commission all at once, but 
gradually. His call referred specially to the conversion of the Gentiles. 
The tenor of the message which the Lord had addressed to him by the 
mouth of Ananias was this: ‘‘ Thou shalt bear my name before the Gen-- 
tiles, and their kings, and the children of Israel”? (Acts ix. 15). This last 
particular was designedly placed at the close. The Jews, without being 
excluded from Paul’s work, were not the first object of his mission. 

In point of fact, it was with Israel that he must commence his work, and 
the evangelization of the Jews continued with him to the end to be the 
necessary transition to that of the Gentiles. In every Gentile city where 
Paul opens a mission, he begins with preaching the gospel to the Jews in 
the synagogue. There he meets with the proselytes from among the Gen- 
tiles, and these form the bridge by which he reaches the purely Gentile 
population. Thus there is repeated on a small scale, at every step of his 
career, the course taken on a grand scale by the preaching of the gospel over 
the world. In the outset, as the historical foundation of the work of 
Christianization, we have the foundation of the Church in Israel by the 
labors of Peter at Jerusalem and in Palestine—such is the subject of the 
first part of the Acts (i.—xii.) ; then, like a house built on this foundation, 
we have the establishment of the church among the Gentiles by Paul’s 
labors—such is the subject of the second part of the Acts (xiii.-xxviii.). 

Notwithstanding this, Baur has alleged that the course ascribed to Paul 
by the author of the Acts, in describing his foundations among the Gen- 
tiles, is historically inadmissible, because it speaks of exaggerated pains 
taken to conciliate the Jews, such as were very improbable on the part of 
aman like St. Paul.t But the account in the Acts is fully confirmed on 


1 Paulus, 2d ed. I. pp. 368, 369. 
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this point by Paul’s own declarations (Rom. i. 16, ii. 9, 10), In these pas- 
sages the apostle says, when speaking of the two great facts, salvation in 
Christ and final judgment: ‘‘ To the Jews jirst.’? He thus himself recog- 
nizes the right of priority which belongs to them in virtue of their special 
calling, and of the theocratic preparation which they had enjoyed. From 
the first to the last day of his labors, Paul ceased not to pay homage in 
word and deed to the prerogative of Israel. 

There is nothing wonderful, therefore, in the fact related in the Acts (x. 
20), that Paul began immediately to preach in the Jewish synagogues of 
Damascus. Thence he soon extended his labors to the surrounding regions 
of Arabia. According to Gal. i. 17, 18, he consecrated three whole years 
to those remote lands. The Acts sum up this period in the vague phrase 
“many days’’ (ix. 23). For theapostle it doubtless formed a time of men- 
tal concentration and personal communion with the Lord, which may be 
compared with the years which the apostles passed with their Master dur- 
ine His earthly ministry. But we are far from seeing in this sojourn a 
time of external inactivity. The relation between Paul’s words, Gal. i. 16, 
and the following verses, does not permit us to doubt that Paul also consc- 
crated these years to preaching. The whole first chapter of the Epistle to 
the Galatians rests on the idea that Paul did not wait to begin preaching 
the gospel till he had conferred on the subject with the apostles at Jerusa- 
lem, and received their instructions. On the contrary, he had already 
entered on his missionary career when for the first time he met with Peter. 

After his work in Arabia, Paul returned to Damascus, where his activ- 
ity excited the fury of the Jews to the highest pitch. The city was at that 
time under the power of Aretas, king of Arabia. We do not know the cir- 
cumstances which had withdrawn it for the time from the Roman domin- 
ion, nor how many years this singular state of things lasted. These are 
interesting archeological questions which have not yet found their entire 
solution. Nevertheless, the fact of the temporary possession of Damascus 
by King Aretas or Hareth at this very time cannot be called in question, 
even apart from the history of the Acts.? 

At the close of this first period of evangelization, Paul felt the need of 
making the personal acquaintance of Peter. With this view he repaired to 
Jerusalem. ° He stayed with him fifteen days. It was not that Paul needed 
to learn the gospel in the school of this apostle. If such had been his ob- 
ject, he would not have delayed three whole years to come seeking this 
instruction. But we can easily understand how important it was for him 
at length to confer with the principal witness of the earthly life of Jesus, 
though he knew that he had received from the Lord Himself the knowledge 
of the gospel (Gal. i. 11, 12). What interest must he have felt in the 
authentic and detailed account of the facts of the ministry of Jesus, an ac- 
count which he could not obtain with certainty except from such lips ! 
Witness the facts which he recites in 1 Cor. xv., and the sayings of our 
Lord which he quotes here and there in his Epistles and discourses (comp. 
1 Cors-vil! 10% sActs xx, 3b). 

For two weeks, then, Paul conferred with the apostles (Acts ix. 27, 28) ; 
the indefinite phrase : the apostles, used in the Acts, denotes, according to 
the more precise account given in the Epistle to the Galatians, Peter and 
James. Paul’s intention was to remain some time at Jerusalem ; for, not- 
withstanding the risk which he ran, it seemed to him that the testimony of 
the former persecutor would produce more effect here than anywhere else. 
But God would not have the instrument which He had prepared so care- 
fully for the salvation of the Gentiles to be violently broken by the rage of 
the Jews, and to share the lot of the dauntless Stephen. A vision of the 


1-The fact is established by the interruption of the Roman coins of Damascus under Calicula 
and Claudius, and by the existence of a coin of this city stamped ‘tof Aretas the Philhellene” 
(see Renan, Les Apdtres, p. 175). : 
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Lord, which Paul had in the temple, warned him to leave the city immedi- 
ately (Acts xxii. 17 et seq.). The apostles conducted him to the coast at 
Cesarea. Thence he repaired—the history in the Acts does not say how 
(ix. 30), but from Gal. i. 21 we should conclude that it was by land—to 
Syria, and thence to Tarsus, his native city ; and there, in the midst of his 
family, he awaited new directions from the Lord. 

He did not wait in vain. After the martyrdom of Stephen, a number of 
believers from Jerusalem, from among the Greek-speaking Jews (the Hel- 
lenists), fleeing from the persecution which raged in Palestine, had 
emigrated to Antioch, the capital of Syria. In their missionary zeal they 
had overstepped the limit which had been hitherto observed by the 
preachers of the gospel,and addressed themselves to the Greek population.’ 
Tt was the first time that Christian effort made way for itself among Gen- 
tiles properly so called. Divine grace accompanied the decisive step. A 
numerous and lively church, in which a majority of Greek converts were 
associated with Christians of Jewish origin, arose in the capital of Syria. 
In the account given of the founding of this important church by the 
author of the Acts (xi. 20-24), there is a charm, a fascination, a freshness, 
which are to be found only in pictures drawn from nature. 

The apostles and the church of Jerusalem, taken by surprise, sent Barna- 
bas to the spot to examine more closely this unprecedented movement, and 
give needed direction. Then Barnabas, remembering Saul, whom he had 
previously introduced to the apostles at Jerusalem, went in search of him 
to Tarsus, and brought him to this field of action, worthy as it was of such 
a laborer. Between the church of Antioch and Paul the apostle there was 
formed from that hour a close union, the magnificent fruit of which was 
the evangelization of the world. 

After laboring together for a whole year at Antioch, Barnabas and Saul 
were sent to Jerusalem to carry aid to the poor believers cf that city. This 
journey, which coincided with the death of the last representative of the 
national sovereignty of Israel, Herod Agrippa (Acts xii.), certainly took 
place in the year 44; for this is the date assigned by the detailed account 
of Josephus to the death of this sovereign. It was also about this time, 
under Claudius, that the great famine took place with which this journey 
was connected, according to the Acts. Thus we have here one of the surest 
dates in the life of St. Paul. No doubt this journey to Jerusalem is not 
mentioned in the first chapter of Galatians among the sojourns made by the 
apostle in the capital which took place shortly after his conversion, and to 
explain this omission sume have thought it necessary to suppose that Bar- 
nabas arrived alone at Jerusalem, while Paul stayed by the way. The text 
of the Acts is not favorable to this explanation (Acts xi, 30, xii. 25). The 
reason of Paul’s silence about this journey is simpler, for the context of 
Gal. i., rightly understood, does not at all demand, as has been imagined, 
the enumeration of all the apostle’s journeys to Jerusalem in those early 
times. It was enough for his purpose to remind his readers that his jirst 
meeting with the apostles had not taken place till long after he had begun 
his preaching of the gospel. And this object was fully gained by stating 
the date of his first stay at Jerusalem subsequent to his conversion. And if 
he also mentions a later, journey (chap. ii.), the fact does not show that it 
was the second journey absolutely speaking. He speaks of this new jour- 
ney (the third in reality), only because it had an altogether peculiar im- 
portance in the question which formed the object of his letter to the 
churches of Galatia. 


1 The received reading: to the Hellenists, absolutely falsifies the meaning of the passage 
(Acts xi. 20). It has already been corrected in our translatiens in the English Grecians, 
should be Greeks) ; the reading should be : (0 the Hellenes, acevraing to the olaest manuscripts 
(Sinaiticns, Alenandrinus, etc.), and according to the context, which imperatively demands 
the mention of a fact of a wholly new character, 
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Il. 


The second part of the apostle’s career includes his three great missionary 
journeys, with the visits to Jerusalem which separate them. With these 
journeys there is connected the composition of Paul’s most important let- 
ters. The fourteen years embraced in this period must, from what has 
been said above, be reckoned from the year 44 (the date of Herod Agrippa’s 
death) or a little later. Thus the end of the national royal house of Israel 
coincided with the beginning of the mission to the Gentiles. Theocratic 
particularism beheld the advent of Christian universalism. 

Paul’s three missionary journeys have their common point of departure 
in Antioch. This capital of Syria was the cradle of the mission to the 
Gentiles, as Jerusalem had been that of the mission to Israel. After each 
of his journeys Paul takes cares to clasp by a journey to Jerusalem the 
bond which should unite those two works among Gentiles and Jews. So 
deeply did he himself feel the necessity of binding the churches which he 
founded in Gentile lands to the primitive apostolic church, that he went 
the length of saying: ‘‘lest by any means I had run, or should run, in 
vain” (Gal. ii. 2). 

The first journey was made with Barnabas. It did not embrace any very 
considerable geographical space ; it extended only to the island of Cyprus, 
- and the provinces of Asia Minor situated to the north of that island. The 
chief importance of this journey lies in the missionary principle which it 
inaugurates in the history of the world. It is to be observed that it is 
from this time Saul begins to bear the name of Paul (Acts xiii. 9). It has 
been supposed that this change was a mark of respect paid to the procon- 
sul Sergius Paulus, converted in Cyprus, the first-fruits of the mission to 
the Gentiles. But Paul had nothing of the courtier about him. Others 
have found in the name an allusion to the spirit of humility—cither to his 
small stature, or to the last place occupied by him among the apostles 
(ravAoc, in the sense of the Latin paulus, paululus, the little). This is in- 
genious, but far-fetched. The true explanation is probably the following : 
Jews traveliing in a foreign country liked to assume a Greek or Roman 
name, and, readily chose the one whose sound came nearest to their He- 
brew name. A Jesus became a Jason, a Joseph a Hegesippus, a Dosthai a 
Dositheus, an Eliakim an Alkimos. So, no doubt, Saul became Paul. 

Two questions arise in connection with those churches of southern Asia 
Minor founded in the course of the first journey. Are we, with some 
writers (Niemeyer, Thiersch, Hausrath, Renan in Saint Paul, pp. 51 and 
52), to regard these churches as the same which Paul afterward designates 
by the name of churches of Galatia, and to which he wrote the Hpistle to 
the Galatians (Gal. i..2; 1 Cor. xvi. 2)? It is certain that the southern 
districts of Asia Minor, Lycaonia, Pisidia, etc., which were the principal 
theatre of this first journey, belonged at that time, administratively speak- 
ing (with the exception of Pamphylia), to the Roman province of Galatia. 
This name, which had originally designated the northern countries of Asia 
Minor, separated from the Black Sea by the narrow province of Paphla- 
gonia, had been extended by the Romans a short time previously to the 
districts situated more to the south, and consequently to the territories vis- 
ited by Paul and Barnabas. And as it cannot be denied that Paul some- 
times uses official names, he might have done so also in the passages re- 
ferred to. This question has some importance, first with a view to deter- 
mining the date of the Epistle to the Galatians, and then in relation to 
other questions depending on it. According to our view, the opinion 
which has just been mentioned falls to the ground before insurmountable 
difficulties. 

1, The name Galatia is nowhere applied in Acts xiii. and xiv. to the the- 
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atre of the first mission. It does not appear till later, in the account of the 
second mission, and only after Luke has spoken of the visit made by Paul 
and Silas to the churches founded on occasion of the first (xvi. 5). “When 
Luke names Phrygia and Galatia in ver. 6, it is unquestionable that he is 
referring to different provinces from those in which lay the churches 
founded during the first journey, and which are mentioned vv. 1-5. 

2. In 1 Peter i. 1, Galatia is placed between Pontus and Cappadocia, a 
fact which forbids us to apply the term to regions which are altogether 
southern. ; 

3. But the most decisive reason is this: Paul reminds the Galatians (iv. 
13) that it was sickness which forced him to stay among them, and which 
thus led to the founding of their churches. How is it possible to apply this 
description to Paul’s first mission, which was expressly undertaken with 
the view of evangelizing the countries of Asia, whither he repaired with 
Barnabas ? 

From all this it follows that Paul and Luke used the term Galatia in its 
original and popular? sense ; that the apostle did not visit the country thus 
designated till the beginning of his second journey, and that, conse- 
quently, the Epistle to the Galatians was not written, as Hausrath thinks, 
in the course of the second journey, but during the third, since this 
Epistle assumes that ¢wo sojourns in Galatia had taken place previously to 
its composition.? 

A second much more important question arises when we inquire what 
exactly was the theoretic teaching and the missionary practice of Paul at 
this period. Since Riickert’s time, many theologians, Reuss, Sabatier, 
Hausrath, Klopper, etc., think that Paul had not yet risen to the idea of 
the abrogation of the law by the gospel.* Hausrath even alleges that the 
object which Paul and Barnabas had in Asia Minor was not at all to con- 
vert the Gentiles—were there not enough of them, says he, in Syria and 
Cilicia ?—but that their simple object was to announce the advent of the 
Messiah to the Jewish communities which had spread to the interior. He 
holds that it was the unexpected opposition which their preaching met 
with on the part of the Jews, which led the two missionaries to address them- 
selves to the Gentiles, and to suppress in their juterest the rite of circum- 
cision. To prove this view of the apostle’s teaching in those earliest times, 
there are alleged : (1) the fact of the circumcision of Timothy at this very 
date (Acts xvi. 3) ; (2) these words in Gal. v.11: ‘If I yet preach circum- 
cision, why dol yet suffer persecution? Then is the offence of the cross 
ceased ;’’ (3) the words, 2 Cor. v. 16: ‘‘ Yea, though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, we know Him in that manner no more.’ 4 

Let us first examine the view of Hausrath. Is it credible that the church 
of Antioch, itself composed chiefly of Christians of Greek origin and uncir- 
cumcised (comp. the very emphatic account of this fact, Acts xi. 20 et seq.), 
would have dreamt of drawing the limits supposed by this critic to the 
commission given toiits messengers? This would have been to deny the 
principle of its own foundation, the free preaching of the gospel to the 
Grecks. The step taken by this church was accompanied with very,solemn 
circumstances (a revelation of the Holy Spirit, fasting and prayer on the part 
of the whole church, an express consecration by the laying on of hands, 
Acts xiii. 1 et seq.). Why all this, if there had not been the consciousness 
that they were doing a work exceptionally important and in certain re- 


1 ‘«'The inscriptions.”’ says Renan himeelf, ‘‘ prove that the old names remained ”’ (p. 59). 

2“Ve know how on account of sickness I preached the gospel unto you aé the first”. 
(xpdrepor, the first of two times), : i. a6"9 

3 Reuss, Hist. de la théol. chrét. I. 845 et seq. ; Sabatier, L’Apdire Paul, pp. 3-6. Renan in 
Saint Paul, p. 72, says: ‘* Paul, who in the earliest part of his preaching, as it seems, preached 
circumcision, vow declared it uscless. : ; ‘ f 

4 Comp. especially Klipper, Das zweyte Sendschreiben an die Gemeinde zu Korinth, pp. 286- 
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spects new? And instead of being a step in advance, this work would be 
“in reality, on the view before us, a retrograde step as compared with what 
had already taken place at Antioch itself! The study of the general 
course of the history of the Acts, and of the progress which it is meant to 
prove, forces us to the conclusion that things had come to a decisive mo- 
ment. The church undertook for the first time, and with a full conscious- 
ness of the gravity of its procedure, the conquest of the Gentile world. 

The question, what at that time was the apostle’s view in regard to the 
abrogation of the law, presents two aspects, which it is important to study 
separately. What did he think of subjecting the Gentiles to the institu- 
tions of the law ? and did he still hold its validity for believing Jews ? 

According to Gal. i. 16, he knew positively from the first day that if God 
had revealed His Son to him in so extraordinary a way, it was ‘‘ that he 
might proclaim Him among the Gentiles.’? This conviction did not follow 
his conversion ; it accompanied it. Why should the Lord have called a 
new apostle, in a way so direct and independent of the Twelve, if it had 
not been with a view to anew work destined to complete theirs? It is 
with a deliberate purpose that Paul, in the words quoted, does not say the 
Christ, but His Son. This latter expression i8 tacitly contrasted with the 
name Son of David, which designates the Messiah only in His particular re- 
lation to the Jewish people. 

Now it cannot be admitted that Paul, knowing his mission to be des- 
tined to the Gentiles, would have commenced it with the idea of subject- 
ing them to the discipline of the law, and that it was not till later that he 
modified this point of view. According to Gal. i, 1 and 11-19, the gospel 
which he now preaches was taught him by the revelation of Jesus Christ, and 
without human interposition. And when did this revelation take place? 
Ver. 15 tells us clearly : ‘‘ when it pleased God to reveal His Son to him,”’ 
that is to say, at the time of his conversion. His mode of preaching the 
gospel therefore dates from that point, and we cannot hold, without con- 
tradicting his own testimony, that any essential modification took place in 
the contents of his preaching between the days following his conversion 
and the time when he wrote the Epistle to the Galatians. Such a suppe- 
sition, especially when an Epistle is in question in which he directly 
opposes the subjection of the Gentiles to circumcision, would imply a 
reticence unworthy of his character. He must have said: It is true, 
indeed, that at the first I did not think and preach on this point as I do 
now ; but I afterward changed my view. Facts on all sides confirm the 
declaration of the apostle. How, if during the first period of his apostle- 
ship he had circumcised the Gentile converts, could he have taken Titus 
uncircumcised to Jerusalem? How could the emissaries who had come from 
that city to Antioch have found a whole multitude of believers on whom 
they sought to impose circumcision ? How would the Christians of Cilicia, 
who undoubtedly owed their entrance into the church to Paul’s labors dur- 
ing his stay at Tarsus, have still needed to be reassured by the apostles in 
opposition to those who wished to subject them to circumcision (Acts xv. 
23, 24)? Peter in the house of Cornelius does not think of imposing this 
rite (Acts x. and xi.) ; and Paul, we are to suppose, was less advanced 
. than his colleague, and still less so than the evangelists who founded the 
church of Antioch ! 4 

It is more difficult to ascertain precisely what Paul thought at the be- 
ginning of his apostleship as to the abolition or maintenance of the Mosaic 
law for believing Jews. Rationally speaking, it is far from probable that 
so sequacious a thinker as St. Paul, after the crushing experience which he 
had just had of the powerlessness of the law either to justify or sanctify 
man, was not led to the conviction of the uselessness of legal ordinances for 
the salvation not only of Gentiles, but of Jews. This logical conclusion is 
confirmed by an express declaration of the apostle. In the Epistle to the 
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Galatians, ii. 18-20, there are found the words : ‘ [through the law am dead 
to the law, that I may live unto God ; I am crucified with Christ.?? If it 
was through the law that he died to the law, this inner crisis cannot have 
taken place till the close of his life under the law. It was therefore in the 
very hour when the law finished its office as a schoolmaster to bring him to 
Christ, that this law lost its religious value for his conscience, and that, 
freed from its yoke, he began to live really unto God in the faith of Christ 
crucified. This saying, the utterance of his inmost consciousness, supposes 
no interval between the time of his personal breaking with the law (a 
death) and the beginning of his new life. His inward emancipation was 
therefore one of the elements cf his conversion.' It seems to be thought 
that the idea of the abrogation of the law was, at the time of Saul’s con- 
version, a quite unheard-of notion. But what then had been the cause of 
Stephen’s death? He had been heard to say ‘that Jesus of Nazareth 
would destroy this temple and change the institutions which Moses had 
delivered”? (Acts vi. 13, 14). Among the accusers of Stephen who re- 
peated such sayings, Saul himself was one. Stephen, the Hellenist, had 
thus reached before Paul's conversion the idea of the abdlition of the law 
which very naturally connected itself with the fact of the destruction of the 
temple, announced, as was notorious, by Jesus. Many prophetic sayings 
must have long before prepared thoughtful minds for this result.?_ Certain 
of the Lord’s declarations also implied it more or less directly. And now 
by a divine irony Saul the executioner was called to assert and realize the 
programme traced by his victim ! 

The gradual manner in which the Twelve had insensibly passed from the 
bondage of the law to the personal school of Christ, had not prepared them 
so completely for such a revolution. And now is the time for indicating 
the true difference which separated them from Paul, one of the most diffi- 
cult of questions. They could not fail to expect as well as Stephen and 
Paul, in virtue of the declarations already quoted, the abrogation of the in- 
stitutions of the law. But they had not perceived in the cross, as Paul did 
(Gal. ii. 19, 20), the principle of this emancipation. They expected some 
external event which would be the signal of this abolition, as well as of the 
passage from the present to the future economy ; the glorious appearing of 
Christ, for example, which would be as it were the miraculous counterpart 
of the Sinaitic promulgation of the law. From this point of view it is easy 
to explain their expectant attitude as they considered the progress of Paul’s 
work. On the other hand, we can understand why he, notwithstanding 
his already formed personal conviction, did not feel himself called to insist 
on the practical application of the truth which he had come to possess in 
so extraordinary a way. The Twelve were the recognized and titled heads 
of the church so long as this remained almost wholly the Jewish-Christian 
church founded by them. Paul understood the duty of accommodating 
his step to theirs. So he did at Jerusalem, in the great council of which 
we are about to speak, when he accepted the compromise which guarded 
the liberty of the Gentiles, but supported the observances of the law for 
Christians who had come from Judaism. And later still, when he had 
founded his own churches in the Gentile world, he did not cease to take 
account with religious respect of Jewish-Christian scruples relating to the 
Mosaic law. But it was with him a matter of charity, as he has explained 
1 Cor. ix. 19-22 ; and this wise mode of action does not authorize the sup- 
position that at any time after his conversion his teaching was contrary to 
the principle so exactly and logically expressed by him : ‘* Christ is the end 
of the law’’ (Rom. x. 4). 

The circumcision of Timothy in Paul’s second journey, far from betray- 


1 The same result is reached by analyzing the passage Phil. iii.4-8. _ aie 
2 Jer, xxxi. 31 et seq. ; Mal. i. 11, etc. : 3 Mark ii. 18, vii. 15, 16, xiii. 1, 2, ete. 
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ing any hesitation in his mind on this point, is wholly in favor of our view. 
Indeed, Paul did not decide on this step, because he still regarded circum- 
cision as obligatory on believing Jews. The point in question was not 
Timothy’s salvation, but the influence which this young Christian might 
exercise on the Jews who surrounded him: ‘‘ Paul took and circumcised 
him,’? says the narrative, ‘‘ because of the Jews who were in_those regions.” 
Tf this act had been dictated by a strictly religious scruple, Paul must have 
carried it out much earlier, at the time of Timothy’s baptism. The latter, 
indeed, was already a Christian when Paul arrived at Lystra the second 
time and circumcised him. (‘' There was there a disciple,’’ we read in Acts 
xvi. 1.) At the beginning of the second journey, Timothy was therefore 
a believer and a member of the church, though not circumcised. This 
fact is decisive. It was precisely because the legal observance had become 
in Paul’s estimation a matter religiously indifferent, that he could act in 
this respect with entire liberty, and put himself, if he thought good, ‘‘ un- 
der the law with those who were under the Jaw, that he might gain the 
more.’’?! Such was the course he followed on this occasion. 

The words, Gai. v. 11: ‘‘ If I yet preach circumcision, why do I yet suffer 
persecution 2”? on which Reuss mainly supports his view, do not warrant 
the conclusion drawn from them by means of a false interpretation. Paul 
is supposed to be alluding to a calumnious imputation made by his adver- 
saries, who, it is said, led the Galatians to believe that previously, and else- 
where than among them, Paul had been quite ready to impose circumcision 
on his Gentile converts. Paul, according to the view in question, is reply- 
ing to this charge, that if to the present hour he yeé upheld circumcision, 
as he had really done in the earliest days after his conversion, the Jews 
would not continue to persecute him as they were still doing. But the 
reasoning of Paul, thus understood, would assume a fact notoriously false, 
namely, that he had only begun to be persecuted by the Jews after he had 
ceased to make the obligatoriness of circumcision one of the elements of 
his preaching of the gospel. Now it is beyond dispute that persecution 
broke out against Paul immediately after his conversion, and even at Da- 
mascus. It was the same at Jerusalem soon after.? It is therefore absolutely 
impossible that Paul could have thought for a singie instant of explaining 
the persecutions to which he was subjected by the Jews, by the fact that 
he had ceased at a given point of his ministry to preach circumcision, till 
then imposed by him. Besides, if Paul had really been accused in Galatia 
of having acted and taught there differently from what he had done pre- 
viously and everyhere else, he could not have confined himself to replying 
thus in passing, and by a simple allusion thrown in at the end of his letter, 
to so serious a charge. He must have explained himself on this main point 
in the beginning in chap. i. and ii., where he treats of all the questions 
relating to his person and apostleship. : 

We therefore regard the proposed interpretation as inadmissible. The 
change of which the apostle speaks is not one which had taken place in his 
system of preaching ; it is a change which he might freely introduce into 
it now if he wished, and one by which he would immediately cause the 
persecution to which he was subjected to cease. ‘‘ If I would consent to 
join to my preaching of the gospel that of circumcision, for which I was 
fanatically zealous during the time of my Pharisaism, the persecution with 
which the Jews assail me would instantly cease. Thereby the offence of 
the cross would no longer exist in their minds. Transformed into an auxil- 
iary of Judaism, the cross itself would be tolerated and even applauded by 
my adversaries.’’ What does this signify? The apostle means, that if he 


11 Cor. ix. 19-22,—The situation was evidently quite different when it was attempted to 
constrain him to circumcise Titus at Jerusalem. Here the question of principle was at stake. 
In this position there could be no question of concession. 

2 Acts ix. 23-29. 
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consented to impose circumcision on those of the Gentiles whom he con- 
verted by the preaching of the cross, the Jews would immediately applaud 
his mission. For his conquests in Gentile lands would thus become the 
conquests of Judaism itself. In fact, it would please the Jews mightily to 
see multitudes of heathen entering the church on condition that all those 
new entrants by baptism became at the same time members of the Israel- 
itish people by circumcision. On this understanding it would be the 
Jewish people who would really profit by Paul’s mission ; it would become 
nothing more than the conquest of the world by Israel and for Israel. The 
words of Paul which we are explaining are set in their true light by others 
which we read in the following chapter (Gal. vi. 12): ‘‘ As many as desire 
to make a fair show in the flesh, they constrain you to be circumcised, only 
that they may not be persecuted for the cross of Christ.’ Certain 
preachers therefore, Paul’s rivals in Galatia, were using exactly the cow- 
ardly expedient which Paul here rejects, in order to escape persecution from 
the Jews. To the preaching of the cross to the Gentiles they added the 
obligatoriness of circumcision, and the Jews easily tolerated the former in 
consideration of the advantage which they derived from-the latter. This 
anti-Christian estimate was probably that of those intriguers at Jerusalem 
whom Paul calls, Gal. ii., false brethren unawares brought in. Christianity, 
with its power of expansion, became in their eyes an excellent instrument 
for the propagation of Judaism. So we find still at the present day many 
liberalized Jews applauding the work of the Christian church in the heathen 
world, _They consider Christianity to be the providential means for propa- 
gating Irsaelitish monotheism, as paving the way for the moral reign of 
Judaism throughout the whole world. And they wait with folded arms till 
we shall have put the world under their feet. The difference between them 
and St. Paul’s adversaries is merely that the latter allowed themselves to 
act so because of the theocratic promises, while modern Jews do so in name 
of the certain triumph to be achieved by their purely rational religion. 

Thus the words of Paul, rightly understood, do not in the least imply a 
change which had come over his teaching in regard to the maintenance of 
circumcision and the law. 

As to the passage 2.Cor. v. 16, we have already seen that the phrase: _ 
knowing Christ no more after the flesh, does not at all refer to a new view 
posterior to his conversion, but describes the transformation which had 
passed over his conception of the Messiah in that very hour. 

We are now at the important event of the council of Jerusalem, which 
stands between the first and second journey. 

Subsequently to their mission to Cyprus and Asia Minor, which probably 
lasted some years, Paul and Barnabas returned to Antioch, and there re- 
sumed their evangelical work. But this peaceful activity was suddenly dis- 
turbed by the arrival of certain persons from Jerusalem. These declared 
to the believing Gentiles that salvation would not be assured to them in 
Christ unless they became members of the Israelitish people by circumci- 
sion. To understand so strange an allegation, we must transport ourselves 
to the time when it was given forth. To whom had the Messianic promises 
been addressed? To the Jewish people, and to them alone. Therefore 
the members of this people alone had the right to appropriate them ; and 
if the Gentiles wished to share them, the only way open to them was to be- 
come Jews. The reasoning seemed faultless. On the other hand, Paul 
understood well that it cut short the evangelization of the Gentile world, 
which would never be made Christian if in order to become so it was first 
necessary to be incorporated with the Jewish nation. But more than all 
else, the argument appeared to him to be radically vicious, because the 
patriarchal promises, though addressed to the Jews, had a much wider 
range, and really concerned the whole world. 

Baur asserted that those who maintained the particularistic doctrine at 
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Antioch represented the opinion of the Twelve, and Renan has made him- 
self the champion of this view in France. Baur acknowledges that the 
narrative of the Acts excludes, it is true, such a supposition. For this 
book expressly ascribes the lofty pretensions in question to a retrograde 
party, composed of former Pharisees (Acts xv. 1-5), and puts into the 
mouth of the apostles the positive disavowal of such conduct. But the 
German critic boldly solves this difficulty, by saying that the author of the 
Acts has, as a result of reflection, falsified the history with the view of dis- 
guising the conflict which existed between Paul and the Twelve, and of 
making the later church believe that these personages had lived on the best 
understanding. What reason can Baur allege in support of this severe 
judgment passed on the author of the Acts? He rests it on the account of 
the same event given by Paul himself in the beginning of Gal. ii., and 
seeks to-prove that this account is incompatible with that given in the 
Acts. As the question is of capital importance in relation to the begin- 
nings of Christianity, and even for the solution of certain critical ques- 
tions relative to the Epistle to the Romans, we must study it here more 
closely. We begin with the account of Paul in Galatians ; we shall after- 
ward compare it with that of the Acts. 

According to the former (Gal. ii), in consequence of the dispute which 
arose at Antioch, Paul, acting under guidance from on high, determined 
to go and have the question of the circumcision of the Gentiles decided at 
Jerusalem by the apostles (ver. 1). ‘‘ A proof,’ observes Reuss, ‘‘ that 
Paul was not afraid of being contradicted by the heads of the mother 
church.’”?1 This observation seems to us to proceed on a sounder psychol- 
ogy than that of Renan, who asserts, on the contrary, that at Antioch 
‘¢there was a distrust of the mother church.’’? It was in the same spirit of 
confidence that Paul resolved to take with him to Jerusalem a young Gen- 
tile convert named Titus. The presence of this uncircumcised member in 
the church assemblies was meant to assert ‘triumphantly the principle of 
liberty. This bold step would have been imprudence itself, if, as Renan 
asserts, the church of Jerusalem had been ‘‘ hesitating, or favorable to the 
most retrograde party.”’ 

Paul afterward (ver. 2) speaks of a conference which he had with the 
persons of most repute in the apostolic church—these were, as we learn 
from the sequel, Peter and John the apostles, and James the Lord’s 
brother, the head of the council of elders at Jerusalem ; Paul explained to 
them in detail (ave0éuyv) the gospel as he preached it among the Gentiles, 
free from the enforcement of circumcision and legal ceremonies generaily. 
He completes the account, ver. 6, by subjoining that his three interlocutors 
found nothing to add to his mode of teaching (oidév rpocapvébrvz0). In 
Greek, the relation between this term added and that which precedes 
(explained) is obvious at a glance. Paul’s teaching appeared to them per- 
fectly sufficient. Paul interrupts himself at ver. 3, to mention in passing 
a corroborative and significant fact. The false brethren brought in, main- 
tained that Titus should not be admitted to the church without, being cir- 
cumcised. In other circumstances, Paul, in accordance with his principle 
of absolute liberty in regard to external rites (1 Cor. ix. 20), might have 
yielded to sucha demand. But in this case he refused ; for the question 
of principle being involved, it was impossible for him to give way. ‘Titus 
was admitted as an uncircumcised member. True, Renan draws from the 
same text an entirely opposite conclusion. According to him, Paul yielded 
for the time, and Titus underwent circumcision. This interpretation, 
which was Tertullian’s, is founded on a reading which has no authorities 
on its side except the most insufficient ;? as little can it be maintained in 


1 Fist. dela Théol. chrét. 1. p. 310. 
2 The omission of ovde, ver. 5, in the Cantabrigiensis, two Codd. of the old Latin translation 
and in some Fathers, exclusively Greco-Latin authorities. ; 
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view of the context. As to the apostles, they must necessarily have sup- 
ported Paul’s refusal, otherwise a rupture would have beeninevitable. But 
not only were the bonds between them not broken; they were, on the 
contrary, strengthened. Paul’s apostolic call, with a view to the Gentiles, 
was expressly recognized by those three men, the reputed heads of the 
church (vv. 7-9) ; Peter in his turn was unanimously recognized as called 
of God to direct the evangelization of the Jews. Then the five representa- 
tives of the whole church gave one another the hand of fellowship, thus to 
seal the unity of the work amid the diversity of domains. Would this 
mutual recognition and this ceremony of association have been possible be- 
tween Paul and the Twelve, if the latter had really maintained the doctrine 
of the subjection of the Gentiles to circumcision? St. Paul in the Epistle 
to the Galatians (i. 8) makes this declaration: ‘‘ Though we or an angel 
from heaven preach any other gospel unto you than that which we have 
preached unto you, let him be accursed !’’ Now the contents of this 
preaching of the gospel by Paul are also found thus stated in the Epistle 
(vv. 2-4): ‘* Behold, I say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ 
shall profit you nothing.’?. And he would have recognized, he, Paul, as 
coming from God equally with his own, the apostleship of Peter, ‘and the 
teaching of Peter (ii. 7, 8), of Peter preaching circumcision! The result 
flowing from Paul’s narrative is not doubtful. The liberty of the Gentiles 
in respect of circumcision was expressly recognized at Jerusalem by the 
apostles and the church. The narrow Judaizers alone persisted in their 
obstinacy, and formed a minority ever more and more hostile to this apos- 
tolic course. 

It is less easy to know from Paul’s account what was agreed on in regard 
to converts from among the Jews. The apostle’s entire silence on this point 
leads us to suppose that the question was not once raised. Paul was too 
prudent to demand a premature solution on so delicate a point. His 
silence indicates that-the old practice, according to which Jewish-Chris- 
tians continued to observe the law, was tacitly maintained. 

We pass now to the account given in Acts. Luke does not speak of the 
. revelation which determined Paul to submit the question to the jurisdiction 
of the apostles. Natural as it is for Paul to mention this biographical de- 
tail, the explanation of its omission in a history of a more general character 
is equally easy. 

Acts presents the picture of a plenary assembly of the church before 
which the question was discussed, especially by Peter and James. This 
account differs from that of Galatians, in which we read only of a private 
conference. Reuss does not think that this difference can be explained. 
But a private talk between the leaders of two negotiating parties does’ not 
exclude a public meeting in which all interested take part. After men- 
tioning the exposition which he gave of his teaching, without saying 
exactly to whom, ver. 2, Paul adds an explanatory remark in the words : 
‘and that privately to them which were of reputation.” ! By this remark 
it would seem that he desires tacitly to contrast the private conversation 
which he relates with some other and more general assembly which the 
reader might have in his mind while perusing his narrative. The conclu- 
sion wag therefore prepared in the private conversation, and then solemnly 
confirmed in the plenary council. Luke’s narrative is the complement of 
Paul’s. The interest of Paul, in his attitude to the Galatians, was to prove 
the recognition of his gospel and apostleship by the very apostles who were 
being opposed to him; hence the mention of the private conference. 
Luke, wishing to preserve the deeply interesting and precious document 
‘ which emanated from the council of Jerusalem, required above all to nar- 
rate the latter. 


1 Aé is here taken in the same excgetical sense as Rom. iii. 22 (to wit), This is also Banr’s 
understanding. 
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According to Luke, the speeches of Peter and James conclude alike for 
the emancipation of the Gentiles. This is perfectly in keeping with the 
attitude ascribed to them by St. Paul: ‘‘ they added nothing to my commu- 
nication.’? James speaks of it in the Acts, at the close of his speech, as a 
matter of course, and about which there is no need of discussion, that as to 
the Christians of Jewish origin, the obligation to live confo1mably to the 
observances of the law remains as before. Now we have just seen that this 
is exactly what follows from Paul’s silence on this aspect of the question. 

Finally, in its letter to Gentile believers, the council asks them to abstain 
from three things, meats offered to idols, animals that have been strangled, 
and impurity (vv. 28, 29). Is not this demand in contradiction to the 
words of Paul : they added nothing to me? No, for the apostolical letter in 
the Acts immediately adds: ‘‘ From which things if ye keep yourselves, 
ye shall do well.” The phrase used would have been very different if it had 
been meant to express a condition of salvation added to Paul’s teaching. 
The measure which is here called for is so on the ground of the interests of 
the church. 

In fact, this was the price paid for union between the two parties of which 
Christendom was composed. Without the two former conditions, the life 
of Gentile believers continued, in the view of Jewish Christians, to be 
polluted with idolatry, and penetrated through and through with malign, 
and even diabolical influences.! As to the third demand, it figures here 
because impurity was generally considered among the Gentiles to be as 
indifferent, morally speaking, and consequently as allowable, as eating and 
drinking (1 Cor. vi. 12-14). And we can the better understand why 
licentiousness is specially mentioned in this passage, when we remember 
that the most shameless impurities had in a manner their obligatory and re- 
ligious part in idolatrous worships.’ 

As to the delicate question whether this compromise should be merely 
temporary, or if it had a permanent value in, the view of the church of Je- 
rusalem, no one even thought of suggesting the alternative. They moved 
as the occasion demanded. Every one thought that he had fulfilled his 
task by responding to the necessities of the present situation. The really — 
important fact was, that the emancipation of the Gentiles from legal obser- 
vances was irrevocably recognized and proclaimed by the Jewish-Christian 
church. Paul might assuredly congratulate himself on such a result. For 
though Jewish believers remained still tacitly subject to the Mosaic ritual, 
no positive decision had been passed on the subject, and the apostle was 
too far-seeing not to understand what must eventually follow the liberty 
granted to the Gentiles. Once these were set free from. the Mosaic disci- 
pline, it was thereby established that the Messianic salvation was not 
bound up with the institutions of the law. Entrance into the church was 
independent of incorporation with Israel. All that Paul desired was im- 
plicitly contained in this fact. Levitical ritual thus descended to the rank 
of a simple national custom. By remaining faithful to it, believing Jews 
kept up their union with the rest of the elect people, an indispensable con- 
dition of the mission to Israel, till the day when God, by a striking dispen- 
sation, should Himself put an end to the present order of things. Paul 


1 According to certain Jewish theories represented by the Clementine Homilies (viii. 15), 
animal food renders man opmoStactos (commensal), the table companion of demons as well as 
paganism and its diabolical feasts. Blood in particular, as the vehicle of souls, must be care- 
fully avoided. 

2 All that has been said with the view of identifying these three demands laid down at Jeru- 
ralem with the so-called Woachian commandments, as well as the conclusions drawn there- 
from—for example, the assimilation of the new converts to the former Gentile proselytes (see 
Reuss especially—has not the slightest foundation in the text. One is forced, besides, by this 
parallel to give a distorted meaning to the word wopveia. unchastity. as if in this decree it de- 
noted marriages within certain degrees of relationship which were forbidden by ihe law and 
allowed in heathendom. But there is nothing here to warrant us in giving to this word so 
pene used a different meaning from that which it has throughout the whole of the New 

estament. 
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was too prudent not to content himself with such a result, the consequences 
of which the future could not fail to develop. 

The conclusion to which we are thus brought, on this important and 
difficult question, is in its general features at one with that which has been 
recently stated by three men of undoubted scientific eminence, Weiz- 
sicker, Harnack, and even Keim. The first, in his admirable treatise on 
the church of Corinth,! thus expresses himself on the question: ‘‘ The 
apostles remained Jews, and confined themselves to the mission among the 
Jews. But they granted to Gentile Christianity so thorough a recognition, 
that we must conclude that their religious life had its centre no longer in 
the law, but in their faith as such. . . . In fact, Paul never reckoned the 
Twelve among his adversaries. He always distinguished them expressly 
from these, both before the conflict, by choosing them as arbiters, and 
after it’? (Gal. ii.). Harnack, the man of our day who perhaps best 
knows the second century, thus expressed himself recently: ‘‘ The 
apocalyptic writings are the last strongholds within which a once powerful 
party still intrenches itself, whose watchword was : either Jewish- 
Christian or Gentile-Christian (the Titbingen school). The influence of 
Jewish-Christianity on the catholic church in the course of formation, must 
henceforth be estimated at an almost inappreciable quantity.’’’ Keim, 
in a recent work,’ demonstrates the general harmony of the narratives given 
by Paul and Luke, except on one point (the conditions imposed on Gentile- 
Christians in the Acts, which he holds to be a gloss added to the original 
account) ; and he appreciates almost exactly as we do the mutual attitude 
of Paul and the Twelve. Impartial science thus returns to the verdict of 
old Ireneus : ‘‘ The apostles granted us liberty, us Gentiles, referring us to 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit ; but they themselves conformed piously 
to the institutions of the law established by Moses.’?* The exposition of 
Renan, given under Baur’s influence, is a mere fancy picture. 

Returning to Antioch, Paul and Barnabas took with them Silas, one of 
the eminent men belonging to the church of Jerusalem, who was charged 
with delivering the reply of the council to the churches of Syria and 
Cilicia.© Soon afterward Paul set out with Silas on his second missionary 
journey, after separating from Barnabas on account of Mark, the cousin 
of the latter (Col. iy. 10.) The texts give no ground for supposing that 
this rupture took place on account of any difference of view regarding the 
law, as some critics of a fixed idea have recently alleged. Barnabas and 
Paul had gone hand in hand in the conferences at Jerusalem, and the 
sequel will prove that this harmony continued after their separation. Paui 
and Silas together crossed the interior of Asia Minor, visiting the churches 
founded in the course of the first journey. Paul’s destination now was 
probably Ephesus, the religious and intellectual centre of the most culti- 
vated part of Asia. But God had decided otherwise. The country whose 
hour had struck was Greece, not Asia Minor ; Paul understood this later. 
The two heralds of the gospel were arrested for some time, by an illness of 
St. Paul, in the regions of Galatia. This country, watered by the river 
Halys, was inhabited by the descendants of a party of Celts who had 
passed into Asia after the inroad of the Gauls into Italy and Greece, 
about 280 B.c. This illness led to the founding of the churches of Galatia 
(Gal. iv. 14). When they resumed their journey the two missionaries were 


1 Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theologie, 1876. 7 : 

2 Theol. Literaturzeitung (veview of the publication of the Ascension of Isaiah, by Dillmann), 
1877. 

3 Aus dem Urchristenthum, I. pp. 64-89. ‘ 

4 Adv. Hor. iii. 12. 15: Gentibus quidem (apostoli) libere agere permitiebant, concedentes 
nos spiritut sancto; .. . ipsi religiose agebant circa disposilionem legis que est secundum 
Mosem. 

5 The arguments of M. Renan (Saint Paul, p. 92) against the authenticity of this, the oldest 
document of the church, are too easily refuted to require that we should examine them in this 
sketch. 
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arrested in the work of hing by some inward hiadramea, which 
vented them from ccuibinge. seaaanrel They thus feund themestves Beal 
Without premeditation to Troas, on the Bgeam Sea, There the mystery 
was cleared up. Paul aie from a e+ har he was ci the 
and, inning with Macedonia, enter om the evangelization Rarepe. 
He took ne decisive step in company with Silas, young Timaethy, whom 
he had associated with him in Lycaonia, and, fimally, the physician Lake, 
_ who seems to have been at Troas at that very time. This is at least the 
most natural explanation ofthe form we which here meets ws im the man 
rative of the Acts (xvi. 10). The same form ceases, then Teappears hater 
as the author of the narrative is separated from the apostle, or takes his 
place again in his company (xx. 5, xxi. 1 et seg... XXWH 1 et seq.) Renan 
concludes from the passage, xvi. 10, without the least foandatien, that 
Luke was of Macedonian extraction. We believe rather ( XP 1) 
that he was a native of Antioch. Such also is the traditien Ym the 
Clementine Recognitions and in Eusebius. 

In a short time there were — in magia Gharches = — 
lippi, Amphipolis, Thessalonica, and Berea. Sk. Was perecated In 
shave See pendent at the instigation of the Jews, whe represented to 
the Roman authorities that the Christ preached by hia was a nivel ef 
Cesar. Constantly driven forth by this persecution, he Passed soath- 
ward, and at length reached Athens. There he gawe am accaant ef his 
doctrine before the Areopagus. Thereafter he established himwlf at Oon 
inth, and during a stay of about two years, he founded im the capital af 
Achaia one of his most flourishing churches. We may even conchade 
from the inscription of 2 Corinthians (i. t: “Te the charch af Gad 
which is at Corinth, with all the saints. which are im al Atchasa™) that 
numerous Christian communities were formed im the equntzy districts 
round the metropolis. 

After having concluded this important work, the foanding of the 
churches of Greece, Paul went up to Jerusalem. There is mention im the 
Acts of a vow fulfilled before his departure from Gzeece @ui. 12. By 
whom? By Aquila, Paul’s companion? So some commentators hare 
held. But if Aquila is the nearest subject, Paul is the principal sabject ef 
the clause. . Was the religious act called a vow a the Qeritaality 
of the apostle? Why should it have beem so mere t & Promike or ea- 
gagement (comp. 1 Tim. vi. 12-14)? Anyhow, Acts xxi, shows ws how he 
could find himself in a state of life so full of complizations that Qhastian 
charity constrained him to find his way out ef it by concessions of an ex- 
ternal nature. From Jerusalem Paul went to Antioch, the cradle ef the 
mission to the Gentiies. 

Here we must place an incident, the character of which has been mot as 
misrepresented by criticism than that of the comferences at Jereslen, 
Peter was then beginning his missionary tours beyond Palestine > he had 
reached Antioch. Barnabas, after visiting the Christians of Cypras along 
with Mark, had also returned to this church. These twe men at St made 
no scruple of visiting the Gentile members of the church, and eating with 
them both at private meals (as had been done before by Petter at the house 
of Cornelius) and at the love-feasts. This mode of ACTIN WAS HOt Striethy 
in harmony with the agreement at Jerusalem, according t@ which believers 
of Jewish origin were understood to keep the Mosaic law. Bat, flowing 
the example of Christ Himself, they thought that the manana? @aty ef brotk- 
erly communion should, in a case of competing claims, cary it over riteal 
observance. Peter probably recalled such sayings ef Jesas as these: 
‘Not that which goeth into the man defileth the mam, bat that whieh 
goeth forth from the man ;”* or, “‘ Have ye mot heard what Dand Ga 
when he was an hungered, and they that were with him . _ _?> Qin. 3. 
1-4). Finally, might he not apply here the direction which he had re 
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ceived from above at the time of his mission to Cornelius (Acts x. 10 et 
seq.) ? As to Barnabas, since his mission in Asia, he must have been 
accustomed to subordinate Levitical prescriptions to the duty of commun- 
jon with the Gentiles. Thus all went on to the general satisfaction, when 
there arrived at Antioch some believers of Jerusalem, sent by James. 
Their mission was, not to lay more burdens on the Gentiles, but to exam- 
ine whether the conduct of Jewish-Christians continued true to the com- 
promise made at Jerusalem. Now, according to the rigorous interpretation 
of that document, Peter and Barnabas, both of them Jews by birth, were 
at fault. They were therefore energetically recalled to order by the new- 
comers. 

We know Peter’s character from the Gospel history. He allowed him- 
self to be intimidated. Barnabas, whose natural easiness of disposition 
appears in the indulgence he showed to his cousin Mark, could not resist 
the apostle’s example. Both were carried the length of breaking gradually 
with the Gentile converts. 

Here we have a palpable proof of the insufficiency of the compromise 
adopted by the council of Jerusalem, and can understand why Paul, while 
accepting it as a temporary expedient (Acts xvi. 4), soon let it fall into 
abeyance.! This agreement, which, while freeing the Gentiles from Mosaic 
observances, still kept Jewish Christians under the yoke of the law, was 
practicable no doubt in cburches exclusively Jewish-Christian, like that of 
Jerusalem. But in churches like those of Syria, where the two elements 
were united, the rigorous observance of this agreement must result in an 
external separation of the two elements, and the disruption of the church. 
Was this really meant by James, from whom those people came ? If itis 
so, we ought to remember that James was the brother of Jesus, but not an 
apostle ; that blood relationship to the Lord was not by any means a guar- 
antee of infallibility, and that Jesus, though He had appeared to James to 
effect his conversion, had not confided to him the direction of the church. 
He was raised to the head of the flock of Jerusalem—nothing more. But 
it is also possible that the newcomers had gone beyond their instructions. 
Paul instantly measured the bearing of the conduct of his two colleagues, 
and felt the necessity of striking a decisive blow. He had gained at Jeru- 
salem the recognition of the liberty of the Gentiles, The moment seemed 
to him to have arrived for deducing all the practical consequences logical- 
ly flowing from the decision which had been come to, and without which 
that decision became illusory. Insisting on the previous conduct of Peter 
himself at Antioch, he showed him his inconsistency. -He who for weeks 
had eaten with the Gentiles and like them, was now for forcing them, un- 
less they chose to break with him, to place themselves under the yoke of 
the law, a result which had certainly not been approved at Jerusalem ! 
Then Paul took advantage of this circumstance at last to develop openly 
the contents of the revelation which he had received, to wit, that the 
abrogation of the law is involved in principle in the fact of the cross 
when rightly understood, and that it is vain to wait for another munifesta- 
tion of the divine will on this point: ‘‘I am crucified with Christ ; and 
by that very fact dead to the law and alive unto God ’’ (Gal. ii. 19, 20). 
Baur and his school, and Renan with them, think that this conflict proves 
a contrariety of principles between the two apostles. But Paul’s words 
imply the very reverse. He accuses Peter of not walking uprightly, ac- 
cording to the truth of the gospel—that is to say, of being carried away 
by the fear of man. This very rebuke proves that Paul ascribes to Peter a 
conviction in harmony with his own, simply accusing him as he does of 
being unfaithful to it in practice. It is the same with Barnabas. For 
Paul says of him, that he was carried away into the same hypocrisy. Thus 


1 This is one of the principal reasons for which M. Renan attacks its authenticity. The 
reason is not a solid one, as our account shows. 
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the incident related by Paul fully establishes the conclusion to which we 
had come, viz. that Peter did no more than Paul regard the observance of 
the law as a condition of salvation, even for the Jews. And it is evidently 
to draw this lesson from it that Paul has related the incident with so much 
detail. For what the disturbers of the Gentile Christian churches alleged 
was preciscly the example and authority of the Twelve. 

After this conflict the apostle entered on his third journey. This time 
he realized the purpose which he had formed when starting on his previous 
journey, that of :ettling at Ephesus, and carrying the gospel to the heart of 
the scientific and commercial metropolis of Asia Minor. He passed through 
Galatia. He found the churches of this country already disturbed by the 
solicitations of some Judaizing emissary, who had come no doubt from An- 
tioch, and who by means of certain adepts sought to introduce circumci- 
sion and the other Mosaic rites among the Christians of the country. For 
the time being Paul allayed the storm, and, as Luke says (Acts xviii. 23), 
‘he strengthened all the disciples’ in Galatia and Phrygia. But this very 
word proves to us how much their minds had been shaken. At Ephesus 
there awaited him his faithful friends and fellow-workers, Aquila and his 
wife Priscilla ; they had left Corinth with him, and had settled in Asia 
undoubtedly to prepare for him. The two or three years which Paul passed 
at Ephesus form the culminating point of his apostolical activity. This time 
was in his life the counterpart of Peter’s ministry at Jerusalem after Pente- 
cost. The sacred writer himself seems in his narrative to have this parallel 
in view (comp. Acts xix. 11, 12. with v. 15, 16). A whole circle of flour- 
ishing churches, that very circle which is symbolically represented in the 
apocalyptic description by the image of seven golden candlesticks with the 
Lord standing in the midst of them, rises amid those idolatrous popula- 
tions : Ephesus, Miletus, Smyrna, Laodicea, Hierapolis, Colosse, Thyatira, 
Philadelphia, Sardis, Pergamos, and other churches besides, mentioned 
in the writings of the second century. The work of Paul at this period 
was marked by such a display of the power of the Holy Spirit, that at the 
end of those few years paganism felt itself seriously threatencd in those 
regions, as is proved by the tumult excited by the goldsmith Demetrius. 

But this so fruitful period of missionary activity was at the same time 
the culminating point of his contention with his J udaizing adversaries. 
After his passage through Galatia they had redoubled their efforts in those 
regions, ‘These persons, as we have seen, did not oppose the preaching of 
the cross. They even thought it well that Paul should Christianize the 
Gentile world, provided it were to the profit of Mosaism. In their view 
the law was the real end, the gospel the means. It was the reversal of 
the divine plan. Paul rejected the scheme with indignation, though it 
was extremely well fitted to reconcile hostile Jews to the preaching of 
Christ. Not being able to make him bend, they sought to undermine his 
authority. They decried him personally, representing him as a disciple of 
the apostles, who had subsequently lifted his heel against his masters. It 
is to this charge that Paul replies in the first two chapters of the Epistle to 
the Galatians. Next, they maintained the permanence of the law. Such 
is the doctrine which Paul overthrows in chap. iii. and iv., by show- 
ing the temporary and purely preparatory character of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation. Finally, they denied that a doctrine severed from all law could 
secure the moral life of its adherents. Such is the subject of the last two 
chapters, which show how man’s sanctification is provided for by the life- 
giving operation of the Holy Spirit, the consummation of justification, 
much better than by his subjection to legal prohibitions. This letter was 
written shortly after Paul’s arrival at Ephesus (comp. the phrase: so soon, 
i. 6). The passage, 1 Cor. xvi. 1, seems to prove that it succeeded in re- 
Hee es the authority of the apostle and the supremacy of the gospel 
in Galatia. 
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But the Judaizing emissaries followed Paul at every step. Macedonia 
does not seem to have presented a favorable soil for their attempts ; they 
therefore threw themselves upon Achaia. They were careful here not to 
speak of circumcision or prescriptions about food. They knew that they 
had to do with Greeks ; they sought to flatter their philosophical and liter- 
ary tastes. A speculative gospel was paraded before the churches. Next, 
doubts were sown as to the reality of the apostleship of Paul, and by and 
by even as to the uprightness and purity of his character. The First 
Epistle to the Corinthians gives us all throughout, as Weizsacker has well 
shown, the presentiment of a threatening storm, but one which the apostle 
seeks to prevent from bursting. Severe allusions are not wanting; but © 
the didactic tone immediately becomes again the prevailing one. It is 
in the second letter that the full violence of the struggle is revealed. This 
letter contains numerous allusions to certain personal encounters of the 
utmost gravity, but posterior to the sending of the first. It obliges the at- 
tentive reader to suppose a sojourn made by Paul at Corinth between our 
two letters preserved in the canon, and even a lost intermediate letter pos- 
terior to this visit.1. The interval between the dates of First and Second 
Corinthians must, if it is so, have been more considerable than is usually 
held ; the general chronology of Paul’s life does not, as we shall see, con- 
tradict this view. The lost letter intermediate between our two canonical 
Epistles must have been written under the influence of the most painful 
experiences and the keenest emotions. Paul then saw himself for some 
time on the eve of a total rupture with that church of Corinth which had been 
the fruit of so many labors. Led away by his adversaries, it openly refused 
him obedience. Some dared to raise the gravest imputations against his 
veracity and disinterestedness ; his apostleship was audaciously ridiculed ; 
Paul was charged with being ambitious and boastful ; he pretended to 
preach the gospel without charge, but he nevetheless filled his purse from 
it by means of his messengers : all this was said of the apostle of the Cor- 
inthians at Corinth itself, and the church did not shut the mouths of the 
insolent detractors who spoke thus! But who then were they who thus 
dared to challenge the apostle of the Gentiles in the midst of his own 
churches? Paul in his Second Epistle calls them ironically apostles by way 
of eminence | chiefest, Eng. transl.]. This was. no doubt, one of the titles 
with which their adherents saluted them. Baur and his school do not fear 
to apply this designation to the Twelve in Paul’s sense of it. ‘‘ These 
apostles by way of eminence,” says the leader of the school,® ‘‘ undoubtedly 
denote the apostles themselves, whose disciples and delegates the false 
apostles of Corinth professed to be.” Hilgenfeld says more pointedly still :* 
‘The apostles by way of eminence can be no other than the original apos- 
tles..? This opinion has spread and taken root. We should like to know 
what remains thereafter of the apostleship of Paul and of the Twelve, nay, 
of the mission of Jesus Himself? Happily, sound criticism treats such par- 
tial and violent assertions more and more as they deserve. We have al- 
ready stated the conclusion which has now been reached on this question 
by such men as Weizsiicker, Keim, Harnack. It is easy, indeed, to prove 
that the phrase : ‘‘ apostles by way of eminence,’? which St. Paul employs, 
borrowing it ironically from the language used at Corinth, could not desig- 
nate the Twelve. 1. We read, 2 Cor. xi. 6, that Paul was described at 
Corinth as a man of the commonalty (idiarns, rude, ing. transl.) ¢n language, 
as compared. with the superior apostles. Now, what reasonable man could 
have put the Twelve above Paul in the matter of speech? Comp. Acts iv. 
13, where the apostles are called men of the commonalty, or untettered, while 


1 Such at least is the conviction to which we have been led by the attentive study of the 
texts, in more or le=s entire harmony with several critics of our day. 

2 Paulus, I. 309. 

3 Hinl. in’s N. T.p. 298. 
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Paul was regarded as a man of high culture and vast knowledge (Acts 
xxvi. 24). 2. If it had been wished to designate the Twelve by the 
phrase : ‘‘the more eminent apostles,’’ the very word would have made a 
place beneath them for an apostle of an inferior order. And for whom, if 
not for Paul? Now, his adversaries were not content at this time to make 
him an apostle of an inferior order ; they contrasted him with the Twelve, 
as a false apostle with the only true. We are thus led to conclude that 
the apostles par excellence, who were being exalted at Corinth in order to 
blacken Paul, were no other than those lofty personages from Jerusalem 
who, in the transactions related Acts xv. and Gal. ii., had openly resisted 
the apostles, and affected to give law to them as well as to the whole 


_church, those very persons whom Paul has designated in Galatians as 


JSalse brethren brought in. Tn Acts itis related that after Pentecost many 
priests (vi. 7) and Pharisees (xv. 5) entered the church. These new Chris- 
tians of high rank and great theological knowledge brought with them 
their pretensions and prejudices, and they ill brooked the authority of 
simple and uncultured men like the Twelve. They looked upon them 
as narrow-minded. They treated them with disdain ; and from the height 
of their theological erudition thought it deplorable that so glorious a 
work, from which they might have drawn so much advantage, had fallen 
into such poor hands. They therefore tried audaciously to snatch the 
direction of the church from the apostles. Thus, apostles by way of 
eminence, arch-apostles, far from being a name intended to identify them 
with the Twelve, was rather meant to exalt them above the apostles. It 
was they who, after the council of Jerusalem, in opposition to the Twelve 
no less than to Paul, though under their name, had organized the counter 
mission which Paul soon met in all the churches founded by him. Most 
commentators justly hold that these people and their adherents at Corinth 
formed the party which in 1 Cor. i. 12 is named by Paul the party of 
Christ. In this case it is easy to understand the meaning of the designa- 
tion. Jt means, in contradistinction to those who were carried away with 
enthusiasm for this or that preacher, those who would not submit either to 
Paul or the Twelve, and who appealed from them to the authority of Christ 
alone. Thus the party called that of Christ is contrasted (1 Cor. i. 12) with 
that of Peter, as well as with that of Paul or Apollos.! 

At the time when Paul wrote our Second Epistle to the Corinthians, the 
hottest moment of the conflict was past. This Epistle in many of its parts 
is a shout of victory (comp. especially chap. vii.). It was intended, while 
drawing closely the bond between the apostle and the portion of the 
church which had returned into communion with him, finally to reduce the 
rebellious portion to submission or powerlessness ;? and it appears to have 
gained its end. Paul, regarding this church as henceforth restored to him, 
came at length, in the end of the year 58, to make his long-expected sojourn 
among them ; he passed the month of December of this year at Corinth, and 
the first two months of the following year. Then he set out, shortly before 
the feast of Passover, on a last visit to Jerusalem. For some time past vast 
plans filled his mind (Acts xix. 21). Already his thoughts turned to Rome 
and the West. Paul was in the highest degree one of those men who think 
they have done nothing so long as anything remains for them to do. The 
East was evangelized ; the torch of the gospel was at least lighted in all 
the great capitals of Asia and Greece, Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth. To 
these churches it fell to spread the light in the countries which surrounded 
them, and so to continue the apostolic work. Egypt and Alexandria had 


1 There is nothing more curious than to see how Baur seeks to get rid of this distinction be- 
tween the party of Christ and that of Peter, which is absolutely destructive of his system : 
“ The partisans of Peter and of Christ,’’ he says, ‘‘ were not two different parties, but only two 
different names for one and the same party,”” Paulus. I. 297, 298. 

? The last four chapters are, as it were, the ultimatum addressed to this party. 
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probably been visited, perhaps by Barnabas and Mark after their journey 
to Cyprus. The West remained. This was the field which now opened to 
the view and thoughts of the apostle. But already the gospel has preceded 
him to Rome. He learns the fact... What matters it? Rome becomes 
to him a mere point of passage.. And his goal, receding with the rapid 
march of the gospel, will now be Spain.! His Christian ambition drives 
him irresistibly to the extremity of the known world. A duty, however, 
still detained him in the East. Ile wished to pay Jerusalem a last visit, 
not only to take leave of the metropolis of Christendom, but more espe- 
cially to present to it, at the head of a numerous deputation of Gentile 
Christians, the homage of the whole pagan world, in the form of a rich 
offering collected in all the churches during these last years in behalf of 
the Christians of Jerusalem. What more fitted to cement the bond of love 
which he had endeavored to form and keep up between the two great 
portions of Christendom ! 

All the deputies of the churches of Greece and Asia, his travelling com- 
panions, were already assembled at Corinth to embark with him for Syria, 
when he learned that the freighted vessel and its cargo were threatened 
with dangers by sea. He therefore took the way by Macedonia, celebrated 
the Passover feasts at Philippi, and hastened the rest of his journey so as 
to arrive at Jerusalem for Pentecost. There he solemnly deposited the 
fruit of the collection in the hands of the elders of the church presided 
over by James. In the conference which followed, James communicated 
to him the prejudices with which he was regarded by the thousands of be- 
lieving Jews who were daily arriving at Jerusalem to celebrate the feast. 
Paul had been represented to them as a deadly enemy of the law, whose 
one aim was to destroy Mosaism among the Jews throughout the whole 
world. James proposed to him to give the lie to these rumors, by himself 
carrying out a Levitical ceremony in the temple before the eyes of all. The 
proposal was that he should join some Jews who were then discharging a 
vow of Nazuriteship, and take upon himself the common expense. 

M. Renan represents St. Paul as if he must have been greatly embar- 
rassed by this proposition, because he could not conceal from himself that 
the rumor spread against him was thoroughly well founded. To consent 
to James’s proposal was therefore deliberately to create a misunderstanding, 
‘to commit an unfaithfulness toward Christ.’? Yet this writer thinks that 
Paul, under constraint of charity, managed to overcome his repugnance ; as 
if charity authorized dissimulation! M. Reuss seems to hesitate between 
two views: either Luke, incapable of rising to the height of Paul’s pure 
spirituality, has not given an exact representation of the facts, or we must 
blame Paul himself : “If things really passed as the text relates, . . . it 
must be confessed that the apostle lent himself to a weak course of which 
we should hardly have thought him capable; .. . for the step taken was 
either a profession of Judaism or the playing of a comedy.’’? Both alterna- 
tives are equally false, we answer with thorough conviction. In fact, Paul 
could with perfect sincerity give the lie to the report spread among the 
Jewish-Christians of the East. If, on the one hand, he was firmly opposed 
to every attempt to subject Gentile converts to the Mosaic law, on the 
other, he had never sought to induce the Jews to cast it off arbitrarily. 
This would have been openly to violate the Jerusalem compromise. Did 
not he himself, in many circumstances when he had to do with Jews, cen- 
sent to subject himself to legal rights? Have we not already quoted what 
he wrote to the Corinthians: ‘‘To those that are under the law I became 
as under the law’? (1 Cor. ix. 20)? The external rite being a thing indiffer- 
ent in his eyes, he could use it in the service of charity. And if he some- 
times conformed to it, it is perfectly certain that he could never allow him- 


1 Observe the delicate expression of this thought, Rom. xv. 24, 
2 Hist. apostol. pp. 208, 209. 
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self to become its fanatical adversary. He left it to time to set free the 
conscience of his countrymen, and did not dream of hastening the hour by 
a premature emancipation. And therefore, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, he could protest without weakness and without charlatanism 
against the assertion which represented him in the East as the deadly de- 
stroyer of Mosaism among all the members of the Jewish nation. 

The circumstance to which we have been referring was, as is well known, 
the occasion of his being arrested. Here begins the last period of his life, 
that of his ¢mprisonments. 


Ii. 


After his imprisonment and a show of trial at Jerusalem, Paul was trans- 
ferred to Cesarea. In this city he passed two whole years, vainly expect- 
ing to be liberated by the governor Felix. In the year 60 the latter was 
recalled ; and either in this year, or more probably the following, his suc- 
cessor, Festus, arrived. Here is the second principal date in the apostle’s 
life, which, with the aid of the Roman historians, we can fix with tolera- 
ble certainty. In the year 61 (some say 60) Paul appeared before Festus, 
when, to put an end to the tergiversations of the provincial authority, he 
appealed to the imperial tribunal. It was a right which his Roman citizen- 
ship gave him. Hence his departure for Rome in the autumn following the 
arrival of Festus. We are familiar with the circumstances of his voyage, 
and of the shipwreck which detained him at Malta for the winter. He 
did not arrive at Rome till the following spring. We learn from the last 
two verses of the Acts that he continued there for two years as a prisoner, 
but enjoying much liberty of action. He could receive his fellow-workers 
who traversed Europe and Asia, who brought him news of the churches, 
and in return carried to them his letters (Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon, 
Philippians). _ 

Here Luke’s history closes abruptly. From this time we have nothing 
to guide us except patristic traditions of a remarkably confused character, 
or suppositions still more uncertain. Some assert that Paul perished, like 
Peter, in the persecution of Nero, in August of the year 64; on the other 
hand, certain statements of the Fathers would lead us to think that Paul 
was liberated at the close of the two years mentioned in the Acts; that he 
was able to fulfil the promise which he had made to Philemon and to the 
Philippians to visit them in the East (Philem. 22; Phil. ii. 24) ; and that 
he accomplished his final purpose, that of carrying the gospel to Spain. If 
the pastoral Epistles are really by the apostle, as we cannot help thinking, 
they are the monument of this last period of his activity. For it does not 
seem to us possible to place them at any period whatever of Paul’s ministry 
anterior to his first captivity at Rome. 

As no church in Spain claims the honor of being founded by the apostle, 
we must hold, on this supposition, that he was seized shortly after his 
arrival on Iberian soil, and led prisoner to the Capital to be judged there. 
The Second Epistle to Timothy would, in that case, be the witness of this 
last captivity ; and Paul’s martyrdom, which, according to the testimony 
of the Roman presbyter Caius (second century), took place on the Ostian 
Way, must be placed about the year 66 or 67. This is the date indicated 
by Eusebius.’ : 

We have thus, for fixing the chronology of the life of the apostle, two 
dates which are certain: that of his journey to Jerusalem with Barnabas at 
the time of Herod Agrippa’s death (Acts xii.), in 44; and that of his ap- 
pearing before Festus on the arrival of the latter in Palestine (Acts XXV.), 
in 61 (or 60). It remains to us, by means of those fixed points, to indicate 
the approximate dates of the principal events of the apostle’s life. 


1 But while erroneously placing the persecution of Nero in that year. 
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Festus died the same year as he arrived in Palestine, consequently be- 
fore the Passover of 62. 

Paul cannot therefore have been sent by him to Rome, at the latest, till 
the autumn of the year61. Paul’s arrest at Jerusalem took place two years 
earlier, at Pentecost, consequently in the spring of 59. ‘ 

The third missionary journey, which immediately preceded this arrest, 
embraces his stay at Ephesus, which lasted about three years (Acts xix. 
8, 10, xx. 81), and various journeys into Greece besides, perhaps more im- 
portant and numerous than is generally thought. If to this we add his stay 
in Achaia (Acts xx. 3), and the last journey to Jerusalem, we are led back- 
ward to. the autumn of the year 54 as the beginning of his third journey. 

His second mission, the Greek one, of which Corinth was the centre, 
cannot have lasted less than two years, for the Book of Acts reckons 
eighteen months and one or two more to his sojourn at Corinth alone (Acts 
xviii. 11, 18). We may therefore ascribe to this second missionary journey 
the two years between the autumn of 52 and that of 54. 

The council of Jerusalem, which was held very shortly before this time, 
must consequently be placed at the beginning of 52, or about the end of 
51. 

The first missionary journey, that of Paul and Barnabas in Asia Minor, as 
well as the two sojourns at Antioch before and after, filled the few years 
preceding. 

Thus, going back step by step, we reach the other date which must serve 
as a guiding-point, that of Herod Agrippa’s death, in 44. Now the time at 
which we arrive, following Paul’s career backwards, is exactly the date 
when Barnabas seeks him at Tarsus, to bring him to Antioch, ‘where they 
labored together in the church, and whence they were delegated to Jerusa-, 
lem in regard to the approaching famine ; the date of Herod Agrippa’s 
death, in 44. 

The length of Paul’s stay at Tarsus before Barnabas sought him there is 
not exactly indicated, but it seems to have been considerable. We may 
reckon it at three or four years, and we come to the year 40 as that in 
which Paul’s first visit to Jerusalem, after his conversion, took place. 

This visit was preceded by Paul’s journey to Arabia (Gal. i. 18), and his 
two sojourns at Damascus before and after it ; he himself reckons this pe- 
riod at three years (i. 18). Paul’s conversion would thus fall about the 

ear 37. 
i Paul must then have been at least thirty years of age. We may there-' 
fore place his birth about the year 7; and if he died in 67, assign to his 
earthly life a duration of sixty years. 

This entire series of dates appears to us in itself to be clear and logical. 
But, more than that, history in general presents a considerable number of 
points of verification, which very interestingly confirm this biographical 
sketch. We shall mention six of them. 

1. We know that Pilate was recalled from his government in the year 
36. This circumstance serves to explain the martyrdom of Stephen, which 
is intimately connected with Saul’s conversion. Indeed, the right of pro- 
nouncing sentence of death having been withdrawn from the Jews by the 
Roman administration prior to the death of Jesus, it is not likely that they 
would have indulged in so daring an encroachment on the power of their 
masters as that of putting Stephen to death, if the representative of the 
Roman power had been in Palestine at the time. There is therefore ground 
for thinking that the murder of Stephen must be placed in the year 36, the 
time of the vacancy between Pilate and his successor. An event of the 
- game kind took place, according to Josephus, about the year 62, when the 

high priest Ananias put James the brother of Jesus to death, in the inter- 
val which separated the death of Festus from the arrival of Albinus his suc- 
cessor. The absence of the governor, it would seem, awoke in the heart of 
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the people and their leaders the feeling of their ancient national indepen- 
dence. i 

2. The journey of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem, recorded in Acts xi. 
and xii. (on occasion of the famine announced by Agabus), must have taken 
place, according to our chronology, in the year 44 (Herod Agrippa’s 
death). Now we know from the historians that the great famine overtock 
Palestine in the reign of Claudius, in 45 or 46, which agrees with the date 
assigned to this journey. : 

3. St. Paul declares, Gal. ii. 1, that it was fourteen years after his con- 
wersion (such is the most probable meaning of the passage) when he 
repaired to Jerusalem with Barnabas to confer with the apostles (Acts xv.), 
If, as we have seen, this conference took place in 51, it really falls in 
the fourteenth year after the year 37, the date of the apostle’s conver- 
sion. 

4, We have been led to the conclusion that the apostle arrived at Cor- 
inth about the end of the year 52. Now it is said (Acts xviii. 1) that Paul 
on arriving at this city made the acquaintance of a family of Jewish 
origin, that of Aquila and Priscilla; who had recently come from Italy in 
consequence of the decree of the Emperor Claudius commanding the expul- 
sion of Jews from Rome. ‘‘ Claudius,’’ says Suetonius, ‘‘ banished from 
Rome the Jews, who were perpetually raising insurrections.’? From vari- 
ous indications furnished by Roman historians, this decree must belong to 
the last days of the life of Claudius. Now this emperor died in 54; the 
date of the decree of banishment thus nearly coincides with that of Paul’s 
arrival at Corinth. 

5. Towards the end of his stay at Corinth, Paul was charged before the 
proconsul of Achaia, called Gallio. ‘This proconsul is not an unknown per- 
sonage. He was the brother of the philosopher Seneca, aman of great 
distinction, who plays a part in his brother’s correspondence. He was con- 
sul in the year 51; his proconsulship must have followed immediately 
thereafter. Gallio was thus really, at the time indicated in Acts, procon- 
sul of Achaia. : 

6. Josephus relates that, while Felix was governor of Judea, an Egyp- 
tian excited several thousands of Jews to insurrection, and proceeded to 
attack Jerusalem. The band was destroyed by Felix, but the leader 
escaped. Now we know from Acts that, towards the end of Felix’s gov- 
ernment, the Roman captain who was commanding at Jerusalem suspected 
Paul of being an Egyptian who had incited the people to rebellion (Acts 
xxi. 38). All the circumstances harmonize. It was the very time when the 
escaped fanatic might have attempted a new rising. 

If we recapitulate the principal dates to which we have been led, we 
find that the apostle’s life is divided as follows :— 

From 7-37 : His life as a Jew and Pharisee. 

From 87-44 : The years of his preparation for his apostleship. 

From 44-51 : His first missionary journey, with the two stays at Antioch, 
before and after, and his journey to the council of Jerusalem. 

From 52-54: His second missionary journey; the founding of the 
churches of Greece (the two Epistles to the Thessalonians). 

From 54-59: The third missionary journey ; the stay at Ephesus, and 
the visits to Greece and to Jerusalem (the four principal Epistles, Gala- 
tians, 1st and 2d Corinthians, Romans). 

From 59 (summer) to 61 (autumn): Arrest at Jerusalem, captivity at 
Cesarea. 

From 61 (autumn) to 62 (spring) : Voyage, shipwreck ; arrival at Rome. 

From 62 (spring) to 64 (spring) : Captivity at Rome (Colossians, Ephe- 
sians, Philemon, Philippians). 

From 64 (spring) to 66 or 67: Liberation, second captivity, martyrdom 
(pastoral Epistles). 
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How are we to account for the institution of this extraordinary apostle- 
ship side by side with the regular apostleship of the Twelve ? 

The time had come, in the progress of the kingdom of God, when the 
particularistic work founded in Abraham was at length to pass into the 
great current of humanity, from which it had been kept apart. Now, the 
normal mode of this unparalleled religious revolution would have been 
this : Israel itself, with the work of the Messiah before it, really and joy- 
fully proclaiming throughout the whole world the completion of salvation, 
and the end of the theocratic economy. It was to prepare Israel for this 
task, the glorious crown of its history, that Jesus had specially chosen the 
Twelve. Apostles to the elect nation, they were to make it the apostle of 
the world. 

But man seldom answers completely to the task which God has destined 
for him. Instead of accepting this part, the part of love, in the humility 
of which it would have found its real greatness, Israel strove to maintain 
its theocratical prerogative. It rejected the Redeemer of the world rather 
than abandon its privileged position. It wished to save its life, and it 
lost it. 

Then, in order to replace it, God required to call an exceptional instru- 
ment and found a special apostleship. Paul was neither the substitute of 
Judas, whom the Twelve had prematurely replaced (Acts ii.), as has been 
thought, nor that of James the son of Zebedee, whose martyrdom is related 
Acts xii. He is the substitute for a converted Israel, the man who had, 
single-handed, to execute the task which fell to his whole nation. And 
so the hour of his call was precisely, as we have seen, that, when the 
blood ef the two martyrs, Stephen and James, sealed the hardening of 
Israel and decided its rejection. 

The calling of Paul is nothing less than the counterpart of Abraham’s. 

The qualities with which Paul was endowed for this mission were as ex- 
ceptional as the task itself. He combined with the power of inward and 
meditative concentration all the gifts of practical action. His mind de- 
scended to the most minute details of ecclesiastical administration (1 Cor. 
xiv. 26-87, ¢.g.] as easily as it mounted the steps of the mystic ladder 
whose top reaches the divine throne (2 Cor. xii. 1-4, ¢.9.). 

A not less remarkable combination of opposite powers, which usually 
exclude one another, strikes us equally in his writings. Here we meet, 
on the one hand, with the dialectical rigor which will not quit a subject 
till after having completely analyzed it, nor an adversary till it has trans- 
fixed him with his own sword ; and, on the other, with a delicate and pro- 
found sensibility, and a concentrated warmth of heart, the flame of 
which sometimes bursts forth even through the forms of the severest argu- 
mentation. The Epistle to the Romans will furnish more than one 
example. 

The life of St. Paul is summed up in a word: a unique man for a 
unique task. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


Arter having made acquaintance with the author of our Epistle, it is 
important for us to form a just idea of the church to which it was ad- 
dressed. Three questions arise here :—1. How was the church of Rome 
founded? 2. Were the majority of its members of Jewish or Gentile ori- 
gin? 8. Was its religious tendency particularistic or Pauline ? 

These three subjects, the foundation, composition, and tendency of the 
church, are undoubtedly intimately related. They may, however, be 
studied separately. ‘To avoid repetition, we shall treat the last two under 
a common head. 


I. Foundation of the Roman Church. 


Among the apostolic foundations mentioned in the Book of Acts, that of 
the church of Rome does not appear. Reuss sees a lacuna in this silence. 
But is mot the omission a proof of the real course of things? Does it not 
show that the foundation of the Roman church was not distinguished by 
any notable event such as the historian can lay hold of ; that it took place 
in a sort of stealthy manner, and was not the work of any individual of 
mark ? 

~-What:are the oldest known proofs of the existence of a Christian church 
at Rome ? 

In the first place, our Epistle itself, which assumes the existence, if not 
of a completely organized church, at least of several Christian groups in 
the capital ; in the second place, the fact related in the first part of Acts 
xxviii. On his arrival at Rome in the spring of the year 62, Paul is wel- 
comed by brethren who, on the news of his approach, come to receive him 
at the distance of a dozen leagues from the city. How was such a Chris- 
tian community formed ? 

Three answers are given to the question. 

I. The Catholic Church ascribes the founding of the Church of Rome ta 
the preaching of Peter. This apostle, it is said, came to Rome to preach 
the gospel and combat the heresies of Simon the magician, at the begin- 
ning of the reign of the Emperor Claudius (41-54). But it is very prob- 
able that this tradition rests in whole or in part ona gross mistake, of 
which Justin Martyr is the first author. If the apostle had really come to 
Rome so early, and had been the first to propagate the gospel there, Paul 
evidently could not write a long letter to this church without mentioning 
its founder ; and if we consider that this letter is a didactic writing of 
great length, a more or less complete exposition of the gospel, we shall 
conclude that he could not, in consistency with his own principles, have 
addressed it to a church founded by another apostle.. For he more than © 
once declares that it is contrary to his apostolic practice ‘‘ to enter into an- 


1 Apol. i. c. 26. Justin takes a statue raised toa Sabine god (Semo Sancus) in an island of 
the Tiber for a statue erected to the magician Simon of the Book of Acts. This statue was 
rediscovered in 1574 with the inscription: Semont Sanco Dro Finro. Such at least is one of 
the sources of the legend. Eusebius (ii. 14) has followed J ustin, 
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other man’s labors,” or ‘‘to build on the foundation laid by another” 
(Rom. xv. 20; 2 Cor. x. 16). 

Strange that a Protestant writer, Thiersch, is almost the only theologian 
of merit who still defends the assertion of Peter’s sojourn at Rome in the 
beginning of the reign of Claudius. He supports it by two facts : the pas- 
sage Acts xii. 17, where it is said that, delivered from his prison at Jerusa- 
lem, Peter went into another place,—a mysterious expression used, according 
to this critic, to designate Rome ; and next, the famous passage of Sueto- 
nius, relative to the decree of Claudius banishing the Jews from Rome, be- 
cause they ceased not “‘ to rise at the instigation of Chrestus.”” * According 
to Thiersch, these last words are a vague indication of the introduction of 
Christianity into Rome at this period by St. Peter, and of the troubles which 
the fact had caused in the Roman synagogue. These arguments are alike 
without solidity. Why should not Luke have specially named Rome if St. 
Peter had really withdrawn thither? He had no reason to make a mystery 
of the name. Besides, at this period, from 41 to 44, Peter can hardly have 
gone so far as Rome ; for in 51 (Acts xv.) we find him at Jerusalem, and in 
54 only at Antioch. Paul himself, the great pioneer of the gospel in the 
West, had not yet, in 42, set fsot on the European continent, nor preached 
inGreece, And the author of the Acts, in chaps. vi.—xili., enumerates very 
carefully all the providential circumstances which paved the way for carry- 
ing the gospel into the Gentile world. Assuredly, therefore, Peter had 
not up to that time crossed the seas to evangelize Rome. As to the pas- 
sage of Suetonius, it is very arbitrary to make Chrestus a personification of 
Christian preaching in general. The true Roman tradition is much rather 
to be sought in the testimony of a deacon of the church who lived in the 
third or fourth century, and is known as a writer under the name of Am- 
brosiaster or the false Ambrose (because his writings appear in the works 
of St. Ambrose), but whose true uame was probably Hilary. He declares, 
to the praise of his church, that the Romans had become believers ‘‘ with- 
out having seen a single miracle or any of the apostles.” 2 Most Catholic 
writers of our day, who are earnest and independent, combat the idea that 
Peter sojourned at Rome under the reign of Claudius. 

After all we have said, we do not mean in the least to deny that Peter 
came to Rome about the end of his life. The testimonies bearing on this 
stay seem to us too positive to be set aside by judicious criticism.* But 
in any case, his visit cannot have taken place till after the composition of 
the Epistle to the Romans, and even of the letters written by Paul during 
his Roman captivity in 62 and 63 (Col. Phil. Eph. Philem.). How, if Peter 
had at that time labored simultaneously with him in the city of Rome, 
could Paul have failed to name him among the preachers of the gospel 
whom he mentions, and fromm whom he sends greetings? Peter cannot 
therefore have arrived at Rome till the end of the year 63 or the beginning 
of 64, and his stay cannot have lasted more than a few months till August 
64, when he perished as a victim of the persecution of Nero. As Hilgen- 
feld says : ‘“‘ To be agood Protestant, one need not combat this tradition.” * 

It is even probable that, but for the notoriety of this fact, the legend of 
the founding of the church of Rome by St. Peter could never have arisen 
and become so firmly established. 

II. The second supposition by which it has been sought to explain the 
existence of this church—for in the absence of everything in the form of 
narrative one is reduced to hypothesis—is the following : Jews of Rome 
who had come to Jerusalem at the time of the feasts were there brought 


1 Claud. ¢. 25+ Judwos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma, expulit. 

2 Commentariain XII. epistolas Paulinags. : 3 : 4 

2 The testimonies are those of Clement of Rome, Clement of Alexandria, Dionysius of Cor., 
the anthor of the Fragment of Muratori, Irenus, Tertullian, and Caius. 


Lind, p. 674. 
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into contact with the first Christians, and so carried to Rome the seeds of 
the faith. Mention is made indeed, Acts ii. 10, of Roman pilgrims, some 
Jews by birth, the others proselytes, that is to say, Gentiles originally, but 
converted to Judaism, who were present during the events of the day of 
Pentecost. At every feast thereafter this contact between the members of 
the rich and numerous Roman synagogue and those of the church of Jeru- 
salem must have been repeated, and must have produced the same result. 
If this explanation of the origin of the church of Rome is established, it 
is evident that it was by means of the synagogue that the gospel spread in 
this city. 

M. Mangold, one of the most decided supporters of this hypothesis,’ 
alleges two facts in its favor—(1) the legend of Peter’s sojourn at Rome, 
which he acknowledges to be false, but which testifies, he thinks, to the 
recollection of certain original communications between the apostolic 
church, of which Peter was the head, and the Roman synagogue ; (2) the 
passage of Suetonius, which we have already quoted, regarding the trou- 
bles which. called forth the edict of Claudius. According to Mangold, 
these troubles were nothing else than the violent debates raised among the 
members of the Roman synagogue by the Christian preaching of those pil- 
grims on their return from Jerusalem. 

But, as we have seen, the legend of Peter’s preaching at Rome seems to 
have an entirely different origin from that which Mangold supposes ; and 
the interpretation of the passage of Suetonius which he proposes, following 
Baur, is very uncertain. . According to Wieseler and many other critics, Chres- 
tus—the name was a very common one for a freedman—simply designates 
here an obscure Jewish agitator ; or, as seems to us more probable, Sue- 
tonius having vaguely heard of the expectation of the Messias (of the Christ) 
among the Jews, regarded the name as that of a real living person to whom 
he ascribed the constant ferment and insurrectionary dispositions which the 
Messianic expectation kept up among the Jews. The word tumuliuari, to 
rise in insurrection, used by the Roman historian, applies much more to out- 
breaks of rebellion than to intestine controversies within the synagogue. 
How could these have disturbed the public order and disquieted Clau- 
dius ? 

There are two facts, besides, which seem to us opposed to this way of 
explaining the founding of the church of Rome. 

1. How comes it that no circumstance analogous to that which on the 
above hypothesis gave rise to the Roman church, can be proved in any of 
the other great cities of the empire? There were Jewish colonies else- 
where than at Rome. There were such at Ephesus, Corinth, and Thessa- 
lonica. Whence comes it that, when Paul arrived in these cities, and 
preached in their synagogues for the first time, the gospel appeared as a 
thing entirely new? Is there any reason for holding that the Christianity 
of Palestine exercised a more direct and prompt influence on the synagogue 
of Rome than on that of the other cities of the empire ? 

2. A second fact seems to us more decisive still. It is related in Acts 
xxvill. that Paul, three days after his arrival at Rome, called together to 
his hired house, where he was kept prisoner, the rulers of the Roman syna- 
gogue. The latter asked him to give precise information as to the doctrine 
of which he was the representative. ‘‘For,’’ said they, ‘‘ we have heard 
this sect spoken of, and we know that it meets with opposition everywhere’? 
(in every synagogue). The narrative does not state the inference drawn by 
them from these facts ; but it was evidently this : ‘‘ Not knowing the con- 
tents of this new faith, we would like to learn them from lips so authorita- 
tive as thine.’? What proves that this was really the meaning of the Jews’ 
words is, that they fixed a day for Paul when they would come to converse 


1 Der Rimerbrief und die Anfinge der rémischen Gemeinde, 1866. 
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with him on the subject. The conference bore, as is stated in the sequel 
of the narrative, ‘‘ on the kingdom of God and concerning Jesus,’’ taking 
as the starting-point ‘‘the law of Moses and the prophets”’ (ver. 23). 
Now, how are we to understand this ignorance of the rulers of the syna- 
gogue in respect of Christianity, if that religion had really been preached 
among them already, and had excited such violent debates as to provoke 
an edict of banishment against the whole Jewish colony ? 

Tt has been sought to get rid of this difficulty in different ways. Reuss 
has propounded the view that the question of the rulers of the synagogue 
did not refer to Christianity in general, but to Paul’s individual teach- 
ing, and the opposition excited against him by the J ewish-Christian party.? 
But this view would have imperatively demanded the Greek form 4 od 
gpoveic, and not merely @ gpoveic. Besides, the sequel of the narrative very 
clearly shows that Paul’s exposition bore on the kingdom of God and the 
gospel in general, and not merely on the differences between Paulinism and 
Judaizing Christianity. 

Others have taken the words of the Jews to be either a feint, or at least 
cautious reserve. They measured their words, it is said, from the fear of 
compromising themselves, or even, so Mangold thinks, from the desire of 
extorting some declaration from the apostle which they might use against 
him in his trial. The rest of the narrative is incompatible with these 
suppositions. The Jews enter very seriously into the discussion of the re- 
ligious question. On the day fixed they come to the appointed place of 
meeting in greater numbers than formerly. During a whole day, from 
morning till night, they discuss the doctrine and history of Jesus, referring 
to the texts of Moses and the prophets. On the part of men engaged in 
business, as must have been the case with the rulers of the rich Jewish 
community established at Rome, such conduct testifies to a serious interest. 
The result of the interview furnishes like proof of the sincerity of their 
conduct. This result is twofold ; some go away convinced, others resist to 
the last. This difference would be inconceivable if they had come to Paul 
already acquainted with the preaching of the gospel merely to lay a snare 
for him. 

Olshausen has proposed a different solution. According to him, the 
banishment of the Jews by Claudius led to a complete rupture between the 
synagogue and the Jewish-Christians. For the latter naturally sought to 
evade the decree of expulsion. And so it happened that, when the ban- 
ished Jews returned to Rome, there was no longer anything in common 
between them and the church ; the Roman Jews soon lost all recollection 
of Christian doctrine. But Baur and Mangold have thoroughly refuted 
this supposition. It ascribes much more considerable effects to the edict of 
Claudius than it can ever have had in reality. And how could a short time 
of exile have sufficed to effuce from the minds of the Jewish community 
the memory of Christian preaching, if it had already made itself heard in 
full synagogue ? 

Baur has discarded all half measures. He has struck at the root of the 
difficulty. He has pronounced the narrative of the Acts a fiction. The 
author desired to pass off Paul as much more conciliatory to Judaism than 
he really was. The true Paul had not the slightest need of an act of posi- 
tive unbelief on the part of the Jews of Rome, to think himself authorized 
to evangelize the Gentiles of the capital. He did not recognize that alleged 
right of priority which the Jewish-Christians claimed in favor of their 
nation, and which is assumed by the narrative of the Acts. This narrative 
therefore is fictitious.2. The answer to this imputation is not difficult : the 
Paul of Acts certainly does not resemble the Paul of Baur’s theory ; but 
he is assuredly the Paul of history. It is Paul himself who proves this to 


1 Again quite recently in his Histoire Apostolique, pp. 247, 248. < : 
2 Paulus, I. 367 et seq. Hilgenfeld likewise : “The narrative of the Acts is not credible.” 
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us when he writes thrice with his own hand, at the beginning of the Epis- 

tle to the Romans (i. 16, ii. 9, 10), the: ‘‘ to the Jews jirst,’’? which so com- 

pletely confirms the course taken by him among the Jews of Rome, and de- 
scribed so carefully by the author of the Acts. f 

All these explanations of the account, Acts xxviii., being thus untenable, 
it only remains to accept it in its natural meaning with the inevitable con- 
sequences. The rulers of the synagogue of Rome had undoubtedly heard 
of the disputes which were everywhere raised among their co-religionists 
by the preaching of Jesus as the Christ. But they had not yet an exact 
acquaintance with this new faith. Christianity had therefore not yet been 
preached in the Roman synagogue. 

II. Without altogether denying what may have been done in an isolated 
way for the spread of Christianity at Rome by Jews returning from Jerusa- 
lem, we must assign the founding of the Roman church to a different ori- 
gin. Rome was to the world what the heart is to the body, the centre of 
vital circulation. Tacitus asserts that ‘‘ all things hateful or shameful'were 
sure to flow to Rome from all parts of the empire.”’? This law must have 
applied also to better things. Long before the composition of the Epistle 
to the Romans, the gospel had already crossed the frontier of Palestine and 
spread among the Gentile populations of Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece. 
Endowed as it was with an inherent force of expansion, could not the new 
religious principle easily find its way from those countries to Rome ? 
Relations between Rome and Syria in particular were frequent and numer- 
ous. Renan himself remarks them : ‘‘ Rome was the meeting-point of all 
the Oriental forms of worship, the point of the Mediterranean with which 
the Syrians had most connection. They arrived there in enormous bands. 
With them there landed troops.of Greeks and Asiatics, all speaking 
Greek. . . . It isin the highest degree probable that so early as the year 
50 some Jews of Syria already become Christian entered the capital of the 
empire.’?* In these sentences of Renan we have only a word to correct. 
It is the word Jews. For it is certain that the churches of Antioch and 
Syria were chiefly composed of Greeks. Those Christians of Gentile origin 
might therefore very soon make their way to Rome. And why should it 
have been otherwise with members of the Christian communities of Asia 
and Greece, who were much nearer still ? 

There are some facts which serve to confirm the essentially Gentile origin 
of the Roman church. Five times, in the salutations which close our Epis- 
tle, the apostle addresses groups of Christians scattered over the great 
city.” At least. five times for once to the contrary, the names of the 
brethren whom he salutes are Greek and Latin, not Jewish. These bear 
witness to the manner in which the gospel had gained a footing in the cap- 
ital. This wide dissemination and those names of Gentile origin find a 
natural explanation in the arrival of Christians of Greece and Asia, who had 
preached the word each in the quarter of the city where he lived. The 
course of things would have been quite different had the preaching of the 
gospel proceeded from the synagogue. A still more significant fact is re- 
lated in the first part of Acts xxviii. On hearing of St. Paul’s approach, 
the brethren who reside at Rome haste to meet him, and receive him with 
an affection which raises his courage. Does not this prove that they 
already loved and venerated him as their spiritual father, and that conse- 
quently their Christianity proceeded directly or indirectly from the 
churches founded by Paul in Greece and Asia, rather than from the Jewish- 
Christian church of Jerusalem? Beyschlag, in his interesting work on the 
subject before us,* raises the objection that between the composition of the 


1 Saint Paul, pp. 97. 98. 

2 We shall afterwards examine the question whether those salutations really form part of the 
Epistle to the Romans. 

* “Das geschichtliche Problem des Rémerbriefs,” Stud. und Kritik. 1867. 
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Epistle to the Romans, about the end of the year 57 or 58,.and_ the found- 
ing of the churches of Greece, about 53 or 54, too little time had elapsed to 
allow the gospel to spread so far as Rome, and to make it possible for the 
whole world to have heard of the fact (Rom. i. 8). But the latter phrase is, 
of course, somewhat hyperbolical (comp. 1 Thess. i. 8; Col. i. 6). And if 
the founding of the churches of Syria goes back, as we have seen, to about 
the year 40, and so to a date eighteen or nineteen years before the Epistle 


‘to the Romans, the time thus gained for this Christian invasion is certainly 


not too short. Even the five or six years which intervene between the 
evangelization of Greece and the composition of our Epistle sufficed to ex- 
plain the arrival of the gospel at Rome from the great commercial centres” 
of Thessalonica and Corinth. 

It may be asked, no doubt, how came it, if it did so happen, that the 
representatives of the Christian faith in the capital had not yet raised the 
standard of the new doctrine in the synagogue? But it must be remem- 
bered that for such a mission it was not enough to be a sincere believer ; 
one required to feel himself in possession of scripture knowledge, and of a 
power of speech and argument which could not be expected from simple 
men engaged in commerce and industry. We read in Acts (xviil, 26 et 
seq.) that when Apollos arrived at Ephesus, and when, supported by his 
eminent talents and biblical erudition, he made bold—such is the word 
used—to speak in the synagogue, Aquila, the disciple and friend of Paul, 
did not attempt to answer him in the open assembly, but thought it 
enough to take him unto him to instruct him privately in the knowledge of 
the gospel. This is easily understood ; it was a paradoxical proclamation 
which was in question, being, as St. Paul says, to the Greeks foolishness, and 
still more to the Jews a stumbling-block. The first-comer was not fitted to 
proclaim and defend it before the great Rabbins of capitals such as Anti- 
och, Ephesus, or Rome. So true is this, that some expressions in the Epis- 
tle to the Romans would lead us to suppose that Paul himself was accused 
of shrinking from the task. Is it not indeed to a suspicion of this kind 
that he is alluding, when, after speaking of the delays which had hitherto 
prevented his visit to Rome, he declares (i. 16) ‘‘ that he is not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ’? ? Only a very small number of men exceptionally 
qualified could essay an attack such as would tell on the fortress of Roman 
Judaism, and not one of those strong men had yet appeared in the capital. 

We have in the Book of Acts an account of the founding of a church 
entirely analogous to that which we are supposing for the church of 
Rome. It isthat of the church of Antioch. Some Christian emigrants 
from Jerusalem reach this capital of Syria shortly after the persecution of 
Stephen ; they turn to the Greeks, that is to say, the Gentiles of the city. 
A large number believe, and the distinction between this community of 
Gentile origin and the synagogue is brought out so pointedly that a new 
name is invented to designate believers, that of Christian (Acts xi. 19-26). 
Let us transfer this scene from the capital of Syria to the capital of the 
empire, and we have the history of the founding of the church of Rome. 
We understand how Greek names are in a majority, such being borne by 
the most distinguished of the members of the church (in the salutations of 
chap. xvi.) ; we understand the ignorance which still prevailed among the 
rulers of the synagogue in relation to the gospel ; we understand the extra- 
ordinary eagerness with which the Christians of Rome come to salute Paul 
on his arrival. All the facts find their explanation, and the narrative of 
the Acts is vindicated without difficulty, 


Il. Composition and Tendency of the Roman Church. 


It was generally held, till the time of Baur, that the majority of the 
Roman church was of Gentile origin, and consequently sympathized in its 
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tendency with the teaching of Paul ; this view was inferred from a certain 
number of passages taken from the Epistle itself, and from the natural 
enough supposition that the majority of the church would take the general 
character of the Roman population. 

But Baur, in a work of remarkable learning and sagacity,’ maintained 
that on this view, which had already been combated by Rickert, it was 
absolutely impossible to explain the aim and construction of the Epistle to 
the Romans ; that such a letter had no meaning except as addressed to a 
church of Jewish-Christian origin, and of Judaizing and particularistic 
tendency, whose views Paul was concerned to correct. He sought to give 
an entirely different meaning from the received one to the passages usually 
alleged in favor of the contrary opinion ; and he succeeded so well in de- 
monstrating his thesis, that he carried with him the greater number of 
theologians (MM. Reuss, Thiersch, Mangold, Schenkel, Sabatier, Holtzmann, 
Volkmar, Holsten, etc.). Even Tholuck, in the fifth edition of his Com- 
mentary, yielded, up to a certain point, to the weight of the reasons ad- 
vanced by the Tiibingen critic, and acknowledged the necessity of holding 
for the explanation of the Epistle the existence at Rome, if not of a 
majority, at least of a very strong minority of Judaizers. Philippi made a 
similar concession. Things had come so far~three years ago, that Holtz- 
man could assert without exaggeration that ‘‘ Baur’s opinion now hardly 
found any opponent.’ ? 

Yet even in 1858 Theodore Schott, while making large concessions to 
Baur’s view regarding the tendency and arrangement of the Epistle, had 
energetically maintained that there was a Gentile-Christian majority in the 
church of Rome.* Several theologians have since then declared for the 
same view ; so Riggenbach in an article of the Zeitschrift fiir die Lutherische 
Theologie (1866), reviewing Mangold’s work ; Hofman (of Erlangen) in his 
Commentary on our Epistle (1868) ; Dietzsch in an interesting monograph 
on Rom. v. 12-21, Adam und Christus (1871) ; Meyer in the fifth edition of 
his Commentary (1872). Even Hilgenfeld in his Introduction (p. 305) has 
thought right to modify Baur’s opinion, and to acknowledge the existence 
of a strong Gentile-Christian and Pauline element in the Roman church ; 
finally, in the very year in which Holtzmann proclaimed the final triumph 
of Baur’s view, two authors of well-known erudition and independence as 
critics, Schultz and Weizsiicker, declared in the Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche 
Theologie (1876) for the preponderance of the Gentile-Christian element. 

After all these oscillations an attempt at conciliation was to be expected. 
Beyschlag * has proposed such a solution in a work in which the facts are 
grouped with a master-hand, and which concludes, on the one side, that 
the majority of the Roman church, in conformity with Paul’s express state- 
ments, was of Gentile origin ; but, on the other, that this Gentile majority 
shared Judaizing convictions, because it was composed of former prose- 
lytes. 

According to the plan which we have adopted, and not to anticipate the 
exegesis of the Epistle, we shall not here discuss the passages alleged 
either for or against the Gentile origin of the majority of the readers a 
either for or against the Judaizing tendency of this majority. ° 

But outside the exegesis properly so called we have some indications 
which may serve to throw light on the double question of the composition 
and tendency of the majority of the church. 


1“ Ueber Zweck und Veranlassung des Rémerbricfs,” in the Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft - 
liche Theologie, 1836 (reproduced in his Paulus, I. 343 et seq.). 

2 Jahrinicher fiir protestantische Theologie. 

3 Der Rimerbrief, seinem Zweche und Gedankengange nach, ausgelegt. 

4 See the article already quoted, p. 68. 

5 For: i. 6, 13, xi. 13, xv. 14 et seq. Against : ii. 17, iy. 15 vai. 1, 

§ Against: 1.8, 11, 12, vi. 17, xiv, I-xy. 13, xvi, 17-19, 25. or; the whole polemic against 
the righteousness of the law. 
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1. The letter itself which we have to study. St. Paul, who would not 
build on the foundation laid by another, could not write a letter like this, 
containing a didactic exposition of the gospel, except to a church which he 
knew belonged to him at least indirectly in its composition and tendency 
as well as origin. 

2. The ignorance of the rulers of the synagogue in regard to the gospel. 
Baur himself, in rejecting Luke’s narrative as a fiction of the author of the 
Acts, has acknowledged the incompatibility of this fact with the prepon- 
pinoy of a majority in the Roman church having a Jewish-Christian ten- 

ency. 

3. The persecution of Nero in 64. This bloody catastrophe smote the 
church of Rome without touching the synagogue. ‘‘ Now,’’ says Weiz- 
siicker, ‘‘ if Christians had not yet existed at Rome, except as a mere Jewish 
party, the persecution which fell on them, without even ruffling the surface 
of Judaism, would be an inexplicable fact both in its origin and course.’?? 

4, The information given by the apostle as to the state of the church in the 
beginning of his Roman captivity in Phil. i. He tells how the somewhat 
drowsy zeal of the Christians of the capital had been reawakened by his 
presence. And in this connection he mentions some Christians (tivéc) who 
set themselves fervently to preach, but from envy (ver. 15). Who are 
they? The common answer is: the Judaizers of the Roman church. Well 
and good. But in that case, as they form an exception to the majority of 
the faithful whom Paul has just mentioned (roi¢ rAsiovac, the majority, 
ver. 14), and who have received a holy impulse from confidence in his 
bonds, the Judaizers can only have been a minority. Here, then, is an ex- 
press testimony against the prevalence of Jewish-Christianity in the church 
of Rome. Against it is Weizsiicker, who exhibits this proof in all its force. 

5. The composition of Mark’s Gospel. It is generally admitted that this 
narrative was composed at Rome, and for the Christians of the capital. 
Now the detailed explanations contained in the book as to certain Jewish 
customs, and the almost entire absence of quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, do not sanction the view that its author contemplated a majority of 
readers of Jewish origin. 

6. The Epistle of Clement of Rome. This writing, which is some thirty 
odd years posterior to the Epistle to the Romans, breathes in all respects, 
as Weizsicker says, the spirit of the Gentile-Christian world. Such is also 
the judgment of Harnack in his introduction to the Epistle.? No doubt it 
is far from the strong spirituality of Paul, but still it is substantially his 
conception of Christianity. Now, the national type of this great church 
cannot, as Weizsiicker says, have become transformed in so short a space 
of time. | This writing is therefore a new proof of the predominance of the 
Gentile element in this church from its origin. 

”. The Easter controversy of the second century. Rome put herself at 
the head of all Christendom to root out the Paschal rite established in the 
churches of Asia Minor. And whence came the offence caused by the mode 
of celebrating Easter in those churches? From the fact that they cele- 
brated the holy Easter supper on the evening of the 14th Nisan, at the 
same moment when the Jews, in obedience to the law, were celebrating 
their Paschal feast. Certainly, if the Roman church had been under the 
sway of a Judaizing tradition, it would not thus have found ‘itself at the 
head of the crusade raised against them. 

8. The catacombs of Rome. There are found at every step in those 
burying-places names belonging to the noblest families of the city, some of 
them even closely related to the imperial family. The fact shows the access 
which Christianity had found from the first to the upper classes of Roman 


1 Article quoted, p. 163. g 
2 Tn the edition of the Anostolic Fathers, published by Gebhardt. Harnack, anc Zahn 
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society, who assuredly did not belong to Judaism. Another proof, the full 
force of which has been brought out by Weiszacker. 

To support his view, Baur has quoted the passage of Hilary, which we 
have already mentioned, p. 37, and particularly the following words: ‘It 
is certain that in the time of the apostles there were Jews dwelling at 
Rome. Those of them who had believed, taught the Romans to profess 
Christ, while keeping the law.’’' But the contrast which the passage 
establishes between Jews and Romans shows clearly that Hilary himself 
looked on the latter, who, according to him, formed the great body of the 
church, as of Gentile origin. So the fact is precisely the reverse of what 
Baur affects to prove from the words. And as to the legal tendency 
which, according to Hilary, the Jewish-Christian instructors had incul- 
cated on the Romans, it is clear that in the third or fourth century this 
writer possessed no tradition on the subject ; nothing positive was known 
at Rome in the second century regarding facts otherwise of great im por- 
tance, such as Paul’s journey toSpain. It was therefore a conclusion which 
he drew from the anti-Jewish polemic which he thought he could trace in 
the Epistle to the Romans. 

If any one is entitled to appeal to this passage, it would seem to be not 
Baur, but Beyschlag. Yet even that would-not be exact; for Hilary no- 
where says that those Romans who had been converted by the believing 
Jews of Rome formerly belonged to Judaism as proselytes. The contrary 
is rather to be inferred from the words he uses. Besides, Beyschlag’s solu- 
tion, during the twenty years that have elapsed since it was proposed, has 
found only a single supporter, M. Schiirer (in his review of Hilgenfeld’s 
Introduction).” And the fact is easily understood. For either the gospel 
reached Rome through the synagogue—and then how would the proselytes 
have been in such a majority that the church could have been, as Beyschlag 
admits, regarded as an essentially Gentile-Christian community ? or the 
gospel spread to the capital from the churches of Greece and Asia Minor, 
in which the spiritualism of Paul was supremie—and in that case whence 
came the legal character with which Beyschlag supposes it to have been 
impressed ? The hypothesis asserts too much or too little. So Weizsicker 
and Schultz have not, stopped for an instant to refute it. 

The result of our study is, that the Roman church was mostly of Gentile 
origin and Pauline tendency, even before the apostle addressed our letter 
toit. The formation of the church was indirectly traceable to him, because 
its authors proceeded for the most part from the churches of the East, 
whose existence was due to his apostolic labors. Besides, the recruiting of 
the church having taken place chiefly in the midst of the Roman, that is to 
say, Gentile population, Paul was entitled to regard it as belonging to the 
domain of the Apostle of the Gentiles. Of course this solution will not be 
valid until it has passed the ordeal of the texts of the Epistle itself. 

The result which we have just reached renders it at once more difficult 
and more easy to explain the course adopted by the apostle in writing such 
a letter to this church. 

For if it is easier to explain how he could by writing instruct a church 
which came within the domain assigned to him by the Lord, on the other 
hand it is more embarrassing to say with what view he could repeat in 
writing to this church all that which it should already have known. 





? Constat temporibus apostolorum Jud@os .. . Roma habitasse, ex quibus hi qui erediderant, 
tradiderunt Romanis ut Christum profitentes legem servarent. 
2 Studien und Kritilen, 1876. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE EPISTLE. 


_ To study the composition of this Epistle, which establishes for the first 
time a relation between the apostle and the church, we shall have three 
points to consider :—(1) the author ; (2) the circumstances of his life in 
which he composed the letter ; (3) the aim which he set before him. We 
shall continue to avoid interrogating our Epistle except in so far as the 
data which it may furnish are cbvious at a glance, and demand no exegeti- 
cal discussion. 


I. The Author. 


The author declares himself to be Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles (i. 1-7, 
xi. 13, xv. 15-20). The sending of the letter pertains, in his view, to the 
fulfilling of the commission which he has received, ‘‘ to bring all the Gen- 
tiles to the obedience of the faith’’ (i. 5). 

The unanimous tradition of the church is in harmony with this declara- 
tion of the author. 

Between the years 90 and 100 of our era, Clement, a presbyter of the 
church of Rome, reproduced in chap. xxxv. of his Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians the picture of the vices of the Gentiles, such as it is traced in Rom. i.; 
in. chap. xxxvili. he applies to the circumstances of his time the exhorta- 
tions which are addressed to the strong and the weak in chap. xiv. of our 
Epistle. Our letter was therefore preserved in the archives of the church. 
of Rome, and recognized as a work of the apostle whose name it bears. ' 

It cannot be doubted that the author of the Epistle called the Hpistle of 
Barnabas (written probably in Egypt about 96), when writing his third 
chapter, had present to his mind Rom. iv. 11 et seq. : ‘‘I have set thee to 
be a father of the nations believing in the Lord in uncircumcision.”’ ! 

The letters of Jgnatius again and again reproduce the antithesis in the 
twofold origin of Jesus as Son of David and Son of God, Rom. i. 8, 4. 

In the Dialogue with Trypho, chap. xxvii., Justin, about the middle of 
the second century, repeats the enumeration of the many biblical passages 
whereby Paul, Rom. iii., demonstrates the natural corruption of man. 

The Epistle to Diognetus says, chap. ix., not without allusion to Rom. v. 
18, 19: ‘‘That the iniquity of many may be covered through righteous- 
ness, and that the righteousness of one may justify many sinners.”’ 

The churches of Lyon and Vienne, in their letter to the churches of Pontus 
(about 177), speak of their martyrs (Eus. v. 1): ‘‘ Really proving that the 
sufferings of this present time,’’ etc. (Rom. vill. 18). 

Many features of the picture of Gentile infamies, Rom. i., reappear in 
the Apologies of Athenagoras and of Theophilus, shortly after the middle of 
the second century. The latter quotes Rom, ii, 6-9, and xiii. 7, 8 text- 
ually. 

The so-called Canon of Muratori (between 170 and 180) places the Epis- 
tle to the Romans among the writings which the church receives, and 
which should be read publicly. 


1 As in Rom.: Tév morevévtwy Si axpoBvarias (nothing similar in the passage of Gen. 
xvii. 5). 
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The quotations made by Ireneus (56 times), Clement of Alexandria, and 
Tertullian, are very numerous. It is only from this time forward that Paul 
is expressly named in these quotations as the author. 

In the third century Origen, and in the fourth Husebius, do not mention 
any doubt as expressed on the subject of the authenticity of our Epistle. 

The testimony of heretics is not less unanimous than that of the Fathers.. 

Basilides, Ptolemeus, and very particularly Marcion, trom the first half of 
the second century onward, make use of our Epistle as an undisputed 
apostolical document. 

Throughout the whole course of the past centuries, only two theologi- 
ans have contested this unanimous testimony of the church and the sects. 
These are the English author Heanson, in a work on the Gospels, of the 
last century, and Bruno Baur, in our own day, in Germany. They ask :— 
1. Why does the author of the Acts of the Apostles not say a word about a 
work of such importance? Asif the Book of Acts were a biography of 
the Apostle Paul! 2. How are we to understand the numerous salutations 
of chap. xvi. addressed to a church in which Paul had never lived? As if 
(granting that this page of salutations really belongs to our Epistle) the 
apostle could not have known all these persons in Greece and the East who 
were now living at Rome, as we shall prove in the case, for example, of 
Aquila and Priscilla! 3. How can we hold the existence of a church at 
Rome so considerable as our Epistle supposes before the arrival of any 
apostle in the city? As if the founding of the church of Antioch did not 
furnish us with a sufficient precedent to solve the question ! 

Thus there is nothing to prevent us from accepting the testimony of the 
church, which is confirmed, besides, by the grandeur which betrays a mas- 
ter, and the truly apostolic power of the work itself, as well as by its com- 
plete harmony in thought and style with the other writings acknowledged 
to be the apostle’s. 


Il. The Date. 


The external circumstances in which this letter was composed are easily 
made out. 

1. Paul had not yet visited Rome (i. 10-13) ; this excludes every date © 
posterior to the spring of the year 62, when he arrived in the city. 

2. The apostle is approaching the end of his ministry in the East. From 
Jerusalem to Hlyria he has filled every place with the preaching of the gos- 
pel of Christ ; now he must seek a field of labor westward, at the extremity 
of Europe, in Spain, xv. 18-24. Paul could not have written these words 
before the end of his residence at Ephesus, which lasted probably from the 
autumn of 54 to the Pentecost of 57. 

3. At the time he wrote he was still free; for he was discussing his 
plans for travelling, xv. 23-25. It was therefore ata period previous to 
his arrest at Jerusalem (Pentecost of the year 59). 

The interval which remains available is thus reduced to the short period 
from the year 57 to 59. 

4. At the time when he wrote, he was about to start for Jerusalem, at 
the head of a numerous deputation charged with carrying to the mother 
church the fruits of a collection organized on its behalf in all the churches 
of the Gentile world (Rom. xv. 24-28). When he wrote his first Epistle to 
the Corinthians (Pentecost 57), and a year and a half later (unless I am mis- 
taken) his second (summer 58), the collection was not yet finished, and he 
did not know at that time whether it would be liberal enough to warrant 
his going himself to present it to the church of Jerusalem (1 Cor. xvi. 1-4; 
2 Cor. viii, and ix.). All is completed when he writes the Epistle to the 
Romans, and the question of his taking part personally in the mission is 
decided (xv. 28). This indication brings us to the time immediately pre- 
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ceding Paul’s departure from Corinth for Jerusalem, which took place in 
March 59. 

5. Finally, we are struck with the sort of anxiety which appears in the 
words used, xv. 80-32: ‘‘ Strive together with me in your prayers to God 
for me, that I may be delivered from them that do not believe in Judea.”’ 
We recognize in this passage the disquieting presentiments which came out 
in all the churches at that point in the apostle’s life, when he went to face 
for the last time the hatred of the inhabitants and authorities of Jerusa- 
lem (comp. Acts xx. 22, 28, xxi. 4, 10-12). The Epistle to the Romans 
was therefore written very shortly before his departure for that city. 

To fix the point exactly, it remains only to attempt to determine the 
place of its composition. 

1. xvi. 1, he recommends Phebe, a deaconess of Cenchrea, the port of 
Corinth, on the Egean Sea. It is therefore probable that if this passage 
really belongs to the Epistle to the Romans, Pau! wrote from Corinth or its 
neighborhood, 

2. He names Gaius as his host (xvi. 23). This is probably the same per- 
son as is mentioned in the first Epistle to the Corinthians (i. 14) as being 
one of the earliest converts of. that city. 

3. He sends a greeting from Erastus, treasurer of the city, xvi. 23. It is 
probable that this person is the same as we find mentioned, 2 Tim. iv. 20, 
in these words: ‘‘ Erastus abode at Corinth.” 

These indications lead us to conclude with great probability that Corinth 
was the place of composition. This result agrees with the preceding one 
relative to the date. In fact, mention is made in Acts xx. 2 of a three 
months’ stay made by Paul in Hellas, that is to say, in the southern part of 
Greece, of which Corinth was the capital. This stay immediately preceded 
Paul’s departure for Jerusalem, and took place, consequently, in the months 
of December 58, and January and February 59. 

So it was during-this time of repose that the apostle, after so many anx- 
ieties and labors, found the calm necessary for composing such a work. 
The time was solemn. The first part of his apostolic task was finished. 
The East, wholly evangelized in a way, lay behind him; he had before 
him the West still enveloped in the darkness of paganism, but which be- 
longed also to the domain assigned him by the Lord. In the midst of this 
darkness he discerns a luminous point, the church of Rome. On this he 
fixes his eye before entering on the journey to Italy in person. 

We shall see if the Epistle to the Romans corresponds to the solemnity 
of the situation. 


Ill. The Aim. 


Critics differ as much in regard to the aim of our Epistle as they are 
agreed about its date and authenticity. Since Baur’s time the subject has 
become one of the most controverted in the whole range of New Testament 
criticism. 

The question stands thus: If we assign a special practical aim to the 
Epistle, we put ourselves, as it seems, in contradiction to the very general 
and quasi-systematic character of its contents. If, on the contrary, we as- 
cribe to it a didactic and wholly general aim, it differs thereby from the 
other letters of St. Paul, all of which spring from some particular occasion, 
and havea definite aim. The author of the oldest critical study of the New 
Testament which we possess, the so-called Fragment of Muratori, wrote 
thus about the middle of the second century: ‘‘ St. Paul’s letters them- 
selves reveal clearly enough, to any one who wishes to know, in what place 
and with what view they were composed.”’ If he had lived among the dis- 
cussions of our day, he would certainly not have expressed himself thus 
about our Epistle. What increases the difficulty is, that the letter is not 
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addressed to a church which Paul had himself founded, and cannot be re- 
garded, like his other Epistles, as the continuation of his missionary 
work. Let us add, finally, the sort of obscurity which, as we have seen, 
rests on the fuunding of this church, and consequently on the nature of its 
composition and its religious tendency, and we shall understand how an 
almost numberless multitude of opinions should have been broached, 
especially in the present day, regarding the intention of the letter. It 
seems to us possible to distribute the proposed solutions into three princi- 
pal groups. 

The first starts from the fact that all the other Epistles of the apostle 
owe their origin to some special occasion, and ascribes to this one a prac- 
tical and definite aim. In the situation of Paul's work, and at the time 
when he was preparing to transfer his mission to the West, it concerned 
him to acquire or to make sure of the sympathy of the Roman church, des- 
tined as it was to become his point of support in those new countries, as 
Antioch had been in the East. Our Epistle, on this view, was the means 
chosen to obtain this result. Its aim was thus apologetic. 

Diametrically opposed to this first group is a second, which takes ac- 
count especially of the general and systematic character of the Epistle. 
Such contents do not seem to be compatible with the intention of. obtain- 
ing a particular practical result. The apostle, it is therefore held, simply 
proposed to instruct and edify the church of Rome. The aim of the letter 
was didactic. 

Between these two groups stands a third, which admits, indeed, the aim 
of teaching, but that with a definite intention, namely, to combat the 
legal Jewish-Christianity which was already dominant, or at least threaten- 
ing to become so, within the Roman church. Our Epistle, consequently, 
had a polemic intention. 

We proceed to review these three groups, each containing numerous 
shades of opinion. That which we have indicated in the third place, evi- 
dently forming the transition between the otlier two, we shall treat second 
in the following exposition. 


FIRST GROUP: APOLOGETIC AIM. 


The way was opened in this direction at one and the same time (1836) 
by Credner and Baur.’ The apostle wishes to prepare for himself a favor- 
able reception in the principal church of the West; such is the general 
viewpoint, which is variously modified by the different adherents of this 
conception. 

I. The most precise and sharply defined situation is that supposed by 
Baur, The church of Rome, being in the great majority of its members 
Jewish-Christian by origin, and particularistic in tendency, could not look 
on Paul’s mission to the Gentiles otherwise than with dislike. No doubt, 
Jewish-Christianity no longer desired at Rome, as it had done formerly in 
Galatia, to impose circumcision on the Gentiles ; it did not attack, as at 
Corinth, Paul’s apostolic dignity and moral character. But the Christians 
of Rome asked if it was just and agreeable to God’s promises to admit the 
Gentiles en masse into the church, as Paul was doing, before the Jewish peo- 
ple had taken their legitimate place in it, It was not wished to exclude 
the Gentiles. But it was maintained that, in virtue of the right of priority 
granted to Israel, they ought not to enter till the chosen nation had done 
so. Paul feels deeply that a church so minded cannot serve as the point of 


1 Credner, Hinleitung in. das N. T. 1836, § 142. Baur, Tvibinger Zeitschrift, 3 Heft: Ueber 
Zweck und Veranlassung des Rémerbriefs.. This forms the original work which the author 
reproduced in his Paulus, ist edition, 1845, and afterward completed in the Theol. Jahrb. 1857’ 
The author gradually softened his first conception ; this is most of all apparent in his last 
exposition : Das Christenthum und die Christi, Kirche, etc., 1860, p. 62 et seq. 
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support for his mission in the West, that it will rather put a hindrance in 
his way. And hence, at the last stage of his sojourn in Greece, during the 
three months of rest which are allowed him at Corinth, he writes this let- 
ter to the Romans, with the view of completely rooting out the prejudice 
from which their repugnance to his mission springs. Not only has the 
right of privrity, to which Israel pretends, no existence, since the righteous- 
ness of faith has now for all time replaced that of the law, but the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles, for which Paul is laboring, will be the very means 
which God will use to bring back the hostile Jews to Himself. It will be 
seen that, on this view, the great outline of the ways of God, ix.—xi., far . 
from being, as is commonly thought, a simple appendix, forms the central 
part of the letter, that in which its true intention is expressed. The whole 
preceding exposition of the righteousness of faith forms its admirable 
preface.* 

The treatise of Baur produced at the time of its appearance an effect sim- 
ilar to that caused eight years afterward by a like work on the Gospel of 
John, The learned world was as it were fascinated ; men thought they 
were on the eve of a sort of revelation. From the dazzling effect then pro- 
duced criticism is only slowly recovering at the present day. Credner’s 
work was less developed and less striking ; he only added tothe idea 
which we have just indicated in the form presented by Baur an original 
feature, which has recently been revived by Holsten. We mean the rela- 
tion between the composition of the Epistle to the Romans and the large 
amount of the collection made in behalf of the church of Jerusalem at the 
same period. At the very time that he was endeavoring by this work of 
love to influence the metropolis of Jewish-Christianity in the East, his prac- 
tical genius sought by means of our Epistle to acquire a point of support 
for his mission in the most important Jewish-Christian church of the 
West. So understood, the letter becomes an act, a real and serious work, 
as is naturally to be expected from a man like Paul composing such a 
treatise. 

The following, however, are the reasons which have prevailed with 
science more and more to reconsider its verdict : 

1. It has been found impossible to accept the very forced explanations 
by which Baur has labored to get rid of the passages attesting the Gentile 
origin and the Pauline tendency of the church of Rome.—2. An attempt at 
conquest, such as that which Baur ascribes to Paul, has been felt to be in- 
compatible with the principle professed by him in our very Epistle, not to 
build on another man’s foundation. In this case Paul would be doing even 
worse ; he would be introducing himself into a house wholly built by 
strange hands, and would be seeking to install himself in it with his whole 
staff of apostolic helpers ; this, no doubt, with a view to the work of Christ, 
but would the end justify the means ?—3. The idea which Baur ascribes to 
the Christians of Rome, that of restricting the preaching of the gospel to 
the Jews until the whole elect people should become believers, is a strange 
and monstrous conception, of which there is not the slightest trace either 
in the New Testament or in any work of Christian antiquity. The Judaiz- 
ers, on the contrary, strongly approved of the conversion of the Gentiles, 
insisting only on the condition of circumcision (Gal. v. 11, vi. 18). To re- 
fuse to the Gentiles the preaching of salvation till it should please the Jews 
to become converts, would have been ‘an aggravation, and not at all, as 
Baur says, an attenuation of the old Jewish pretensions.—4. It is impossi- 
ble from this point of view to account for the detailed instruction with 
which the Epistle opens (i.-viii.), and in particular for the description of 


1 Baur expresses himself thus: ‘‘The apostle’s intention is to refute J! ewish particularism so: 
radically that it shall remain like an uprooted tree in the consciousness of the age. . . . The 
absolute nullity of every claim founded on particularism : such is the fundamental idea of the 


Epistle ” (Paulus, 2d cd. I. p. 380). 
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the corruption of the Gentiles (chap. i.). If all that was only intended to 
provide a justification of the missionary course followed by the apostle, 
stated ix.—xi., was not Schwegler right in saying ‘‘ that such an expendi- 
ture of means was out of proportion to the end in view.?’’ It is not less 
difficult to explain from this standpoint the use of the moral part, espe- 
cially of chap. xii.—5. In general, the horizon of the Epistle is too vast, its 
exposition too systematic, its tone too calm, to allow us to ascribe to it the 
intention of making a conquest, or to see in it something like a mine des- 
tined to spring the ramparts of a hostile position.—6. This explanation 
comes very near to compromising the moral character of Paul. What Baur 
did not say, his disciple Holsten frankly confesses in our day.* After quot- 
ing these words of Volkmar: ‘‘that the Epistle to the Romans is the 
maturest fruit of Paul’s mind,’’ this critic adds: ‘‘ But it must, at the 
same time, be confessed that it is not its purest work. Under the pressure 
of a practical want, that of reconciling the Jewish-Christians to his gos- 
pel . . ., Paul has not kept—and he knows tt well himself—at the height of 
his own thought . . .; he has dlunted the edge of his gospel.’’ If, to bear 
out the exposition of Baur and his school, one must go the length of mak- 
ing the Epistle to the Romans a work of Jesuitism, we think that this so- 
lution is judged. . 

Baur has cited the testimony of Hilary (Ambrosiaster), who says of the 
Romans: ‘‘ Who, having been wrongly instructed by the Judaizers, were 
immediately corrected (by this letter).’’? But even on this point it has 
been shown that Hilary’s opinion was wholly different from Baur’s ; since, 
according to the former, the Judaizers, who had led the Romans into error 
in regard to the law, were absolutely the same as those who had troubled 
Antioch and Galatia ;* while, according to Baur, those of Rome made 
entirely different pretensions. 

IJ. The difficulties which had led even Baur to modify his view have 
forced critics who are attached in the maia to his opinion to soften it still 
more considerably. The critic whom we may regard as the principal rep- 
resentative of aur’s corrected exposition is Mangold.* According to this 
author, the church of Rome, while Jewish-Christian in its majority and 
legal in its tendency, had not the strictly particularistic conception which 
Baur ascribes to it. It was merely imbued with certain prejudices against 
Paul and his work ; it did not know what to think of that wide propaga- 
tion of a gospel without law in the Gentile world. The general abandon- 
ment of Mosaism, which the missionary action of the apostle brought in its 
train, appeared to it to endanger the Lord’s work, and even the morality of 
those multitudes of believing Gentiles. Paul, therefore, on the eve of 
transferring his activity to the West, felt the need of reassuring the Romans 
as to the spirit of his teaching, and the consequences of his work. In 
i.-vill. he seeks to make them understand his doctrine; in ix.—xi. he ex- 
plains to them his mission. He hopes thereby to succeed in gaining a pow- 
erful auxiliary in his new field of labor.—This view has obtained a pretty 
general assent ; it is found wholly or in part in Thiersch, Holtzmann, 
Ritschl, Beyschlag, Hausrath, Schenkel, Schultz, as also in Sabatier.® It 
has its best support in the anti-Judaistic tendency, which may, with some 
measure of probability, be ascribed to various parts of the Epistle. But 
it has not the perfect transparency of Baur’s view ; it is hard to know 
wherein those prejudices of the Roman church against Paul’s work consist, 
neither springing from Judaizing legality, properly so called, nor from the 
exceptional point of view imagined by Baur.—Besides, as directed to a 


1 Tn his article: ‘‘Der Gedankengang des Rimerbriefs,”” Jahrb. 7. prot. Theol. 1879. 
2 Qui, male inducti, statim correcti sunt... . 

5 Fhilippi has quoted these words : Hi sunt qui et Galatas subverterant. ... 

4 In the work already quoted, Der Rimer brief, etc., 1866. 

5 Dupotre Paul, p. 159 et seq. 
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church not strictly Judaizing, what purpose would be served by the long 
preface of the first eight chapters, pointed against the righteousness of the 
law? What end, especially in the line of justifying Paul’s missionary prac- 
tice, would be served by the moral part, xil.-xiv., which has not the 
slightest connection with his work? Here, certainly, we can apply the say- 
ing of Schwegler, ‘‘ that the expenditure of means is disproportioned to 
the end.’? There remain, finally, all the reasons which we have alleged 
against the Jewish-Christian composition of the church. 

Ill. While acknowledging the Gentile origin of the majority of the 
church, and the Pauline character of its faith, Schott and Riggenbach ! 
think that the object of the Epistle is simply to awaken and quicken its 
sympathy with Paul’s work, on the eve of his passing to the West.—But 
in that case the extravagance of the means employed becomes still more 
startling. To demonstrate in the outset in eight long chapters the truth of 
Paul’s gospel to a Pauline church, in order to obtain its missionary co- 
operation, would not this be idle work—labor lost ? 

It is true that Schott, to meet this difficulty, images an objection raised 
at Rome to Paul’s future mission in the West. The East, says he, was full 
of Jewish communities ; so that, while laboring in these countries for the 
Gentiles, Paul was at the same time laboring, up to a certain point, in the 
midst of Jews, and for their good. But it was wholly otherwise in the 
West, where the Jews were not sou plentifully scattered. Here Paul’s work 
must necessarily be severed from action on the Jewish people. Paul, an- 
ticipating the accusations which would arise from this fact, writes the Epis- 
tle to the Romans in order to obviate them.—But the difference which 
Schott lays down on this head between the East and the West does not rest 
on any historical proof. And, as Beyschlag rightly asks, ‘‘ What strange 
believers those Christians of Rome must have been, who, while themselves 
enjoying the blessings of salvation, notwithstanding their Gentile origin, 
imagined that those same blessings could not be offered to the other West- 
ern Gentiles till after Israel had been wholly converted !”’ 

IV. Hofmann has given to the apologetic intention an altogether partic- 
ular complexion. Our letter, he would have it, is the personal justification 
of Paul in reference to the long delays which had retarded his arrival at 
Rome. It was intended to prove that a gospel such as his leaves no room 
in the heart of its apostle for feelings of shame or lukewarmness. And 
thus it sought to secure a favorable reception for his person and mission. 
The object of his letter is consequently to be found revealed in i. 14-16. 
But is it possible to conceive so broad and authoritative a scheme of doc- 
trine as that of the Epistle to the Romans, given with a view so narrow and 
personal? The passage, i. 14-16, may have served as a preface for Paul to 
his subject ; but it cannot express the aim of the Epistle. 

In general, Paul might certainly expect, as a fruit of this letter, an in- 
crease of sympathy for his person and mission ; and the great change 
which was about to pass over his life and work would naturally lead him to 
desire this result. But it must have been a more urgent reason which led 
him to take pen in hand, and to give a fuller and more systematic exposi- 
tion of his gospel than he had bestowed on any other church. 





- SECOND GROUP: POLEMIC AIM. 


The authors belonging to this group do not find in our Epistle the proof 
of any aim relating to the apostle himself and to his missionary work, 
The aim of the letter, in their view, is to be explained solely by the state 
of the church to which it is addressed. The object to be accomplished was 


1 Schott, work quoted. Riggenbach, Zeitschrift fiir lutherische Theologie und Kirche (review 
of Mangold’s work), 1866. 
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to destroy the legal tendency at Rome, or to render ‘its introduction impos- 
sible ; and so, according to some, to bring about union and peace between 
the two parties of the church. 

I. Thus Hilary spoke in this direction : ‘‘ The Christians of Rome had 
allowed Mosaic rites to be imposed on them, as if full salvation were not to 
be found in Christ ; Paul wished to teach them the mystery of the cross of 
Christ, which had not yet been expounded to them,’’ Similar words are 
to be found in many of the Fathers, as well as in some Reformers and mod- 
ern theologians (Augustine, Melanchthon, Flatt, etc.). The opinion of 
Thiersch is also substantially the same : ‘‘ The church of Rome having been 
left by Peter in a state of doctrinal inferiority, Paul sought to raise it to 
the full height of Christian knowledge.’’ Volkmar, too, would seem to 
adhere to this opinion. He calls our Epistle ‘‘ a war and peace treatise, in- 
tended to reconcile a strictly Jewish-Christian church to the free preaching 
of the gospel.’’ This explanation suits the grave and didactic character of 
the fundamental part, i.—viii., as well as the express statement of the theme, 
i. 16, 17. Only it is not easy to understand how Paul could have congrat- 
ulated his readers on the type of doctrine according to which they had been 
taught, as he does xi. 17, if his intention had been to substitute a new con- 
ception of the gospel, for theirs. We have found, besides, that the major- 
ity of the church was not Jewish-Christian in tendency. 

II. From early times down to our own day, many have thought that 
Paul’s polemic against Jewish legalism was intended to bring about the 
union of the two parties at Rome. We shall cite in particular, in the Mid- 
die Ages, Rabanus Maurus and Abélard; in modern times, Eichhorn 
(partly), Flatt, Hug, Bleek, Hilgenfeld, Hodge, ete. Hug thinks that 
after the Jews, who had been banished from Rome by the edict of Clau- 
dius, returned, a new treaty of union became necessary between the Chris- 
tians of Gentile and those of Jewish origin. This Hirenicon was the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, which revolves entirely,round this idea: ‘‘ Jews and 
Gentiles are equal before God; their rights and weaknesses are similar ; 
and if any advantage existed in favor of the one body, it was abolished by 
Christ, who united all in one universal religion.”? Hilgenfeld ascribes tc 
Paul the intention of uniting the rich Jewish-Christian aristocracy with 
the numerous plebs of Gentile origin. Hodge, the celebrated American 
commentator, denies the prevalence of a Judaizing tendency in the church 
. of Rome, but thinks, nevertheless, ‘‘ that conflicts now and again arose, 
both regarding doctrine and discipline, between the believers of the two 
races,’’ and that this was the occasion of our Epistle. The view of Baum- 
garten-Crusius is almost the same: ‘‘ This exposition of the Pauline con- 
ception is intended to unite believing Jews and Gentiles in forwarding the 
common work.’’?! From this point of view the passage, xiv. 1-xv. 13, 
must be regarded as containing the aim of the Epistle. But this piece, 
bearing as it does the character of a simple appendix, cannot play so deci- 
sive a part; and it would be inconceivable that, up to that point, Paul 
should have given neither in the preface nor in the course of the letter the 
least sign of this conciliatory intention ; for, finally, when he demonstrates 
the complete parity of Gentiles and Jews, both in respect of the condemna- 
tion under which they lie and of the faith which is the one condition of 
salvation for all, he nowhere thinks of bringing Jews and Gentiles into 
union with one another, but of glorifying the greatness of salvation and the 
mercy of God its author. 

Il. Weizsiicker (see at p. 42) also holds the anti-Jewish tendency of our 
Epistle. But as he recognizes the Gentile-Christian composition of the 


1 Holsten, too, has words to the same effect : ‘‘ At the height of his triumph at Corinth, Paul 
felt for the first time the want and the necessity of a reconciliation between Gentile-Christian 
Christianity and that of the Jewish-Christians. The Epistle to the Romans is the first of those 
letters of peace and union which sought to satisfy this want of the new religion.” 
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church, and cannot consequently admit the predominance of the legal 
spirit in such a community, he supposes that the time had come when the 
Judaizing attack which had assailed all the churches of Paul was begin- 
ning to trouble it also. ‘*The church was not Judaizing, but it was 
worked by Judaizers.’? This situation, supposed by Weizsiicker, is per- 
fectly similar to that described in Phil. i. Paul’s aim, accordingly, was 
this: he does not wish to attack, as Baur thought, but to defend; he 
wishes to preserve, not to acquire. Thus the fundamental part on the 
righteousness of faith and the sanctification flowing from it (i.-viii.) finds 
an easy explanation. Thus, too, we have no difficulty in understanding 
the famous passage, ix—xi., which is intended, not, as most modern critics 
since Baur suppose, to justify the missionary practice of Paul, but to solve 
this problem raised by the progress of events: How does it happen, if 
this gospel of Paul is the truth, that the Jews, the elect people, every- 
where reject it ? 

One has a feeling of satisfaction and relief after reading this excellent 
work, so judicious and impartial ; one’ feels as if he had reached shelter 
from the sweeping current, the spirit of prejudice which has swayed criti- 
cism for forty years. And yet itis impossible for us to accept this solu- 
tion. How, if our Epistle was occasioned by a violent Judaizing aggression, 
is there no trace of the fact throughout the whole of the letter, and espe- 
cially in the introductory passsge, i. 8-15? St. Paulthere congratulates the 
Romans on their faith, and yet makes not the slightest allusion to the 
dangers which it runs at that very moment, and which form the occasion of | 
his writing ! How could the moral part, from chap. xii. onward, present 
no trace whatever of this polemical tendency? Weizsiicker confesses the 
fact, but explains it by saying that Jewish legalism had only just been im- 
ported into the church, and had not yet affected its moral life. This 
answer is not sufficient ; for it is precisely by forms and observances that 
ritualism strives to act. Inthe Epistle to the Galatians, written in a similar 
situation to that which Weizsiicker supposes, the anti-Judaistic polemic is 
quite as emphatically brought out in the moral part as in the doctrinal ex- 
position ; comp. v. 6 et seq. ; then yer. 14, and especially the interjected 
remarks, ver. 18-: ‘‘If ye are led by the Spirit, ye are not under the 
law ;’’ ver. 23: ‘¢The law is not against such things’’ (the fruits of the 
Spirit) ; comp. also Gal. vi. 12-16. We shall have to examine elsewhere in 
the course of exposition the passage, Rom. xvi. 17-20, where Paul puts the 
church on its guard against the arrival of Judaizers as a probable fact, but 
one yet to come. Finally, notwithstanding all the ability of this critic, we 
think that he has not entirely succeeded in explaining the complete differ- 
ence between the Epistle to the Romans, so calm and coldly didactic, and 
that to the Galatians, so abrupt and vehement in its tone. 

IV. There is a view which to some extent gives weight to these objec- 
tions, while still maintaining the anti-Judaistic character of the Epistle. 
We mean the solution which was already propounded at the time of the 
Reformation by Erasmus, and reproduced in our day by Philippi, Tholuck 
(last edition), and in a measure by Beyschlag. Paul, who found himself 
pursued by Judaizing emmissaries at Antioch, in Galatia, and at Corinth, 
naturally foresees their speedy arrival at Rome ; and as, when a city is 
threatened by an enemy, its walls are fortified and it is prepared for a 
siege ; so the apostle, by the powerful and decisive teaching contained in 
our Epistle, fortifies the Roman church, and puts it in a condition to resist 
the threatening attack victoriously. Nothing more natural than this situa- 
tion and the preventive intention of our Epistle connected with it ; the ex- 
planation harmonizes well with the term strengthening, which the apostle 
frequently uses to express the effect which he would like to produce by 
his work within the church (i. 11, xvi. 25). The only question is, whether 
so considerable a treatise could have been composed solely with a view toa 
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future and contingent want. Then there is not in the whole letter more 
than a single allusion to the possible arrival of the Judaizers (xvi. 17-20). 
How could this word thrown in by the way at the close, after the saluta- 
tions, reveal the intention which dictated the letter, unless we are to 
ascribe to the apostle the course which ladies are said to follow, of putting 
the real thought of their letter into the postscript ? 

VY. An original solution, which also belongs to this group of interpreta- 
tions, has been offered by Ewald.! According to him, Christianity had re- 
mained ‘hitherto enveloped in the Jewish religion ; but Paul began to 
dread the consequences of this solidarity. For he foresaw the conflict to 
the death which was about to take place between the Roman empire and 
the Jewish people, now becoming more and more fanaticized. The Epis- 
tle to the Romans is written with the view of breaking the too close and 
compromising bond which still united the synagogue and the church, and 
which threatened to drag the latter into foolish enterprises. The practical 
aim of the writing would thus appear in chap. xiii. in the exhortation ad- 
dressed to Christians to obey the higher powers ordained of God in the politi- 
cal domain ; and the entire Epistle would be intended to demonstrate the 
profound incompatibility between the Jewish and the Christian spirit, and 
so to establish this application. One cannot help admiring in this theory 
the originality of Ewald’s genius, but we cannot make up our mind to at- 
tach such decisive importance to the warning of chap. xii. ; for this pas- 
sage is only a subdivision of the moral instruction, which is itself only the 
second part of the didactic exposition. So subordinate a passage cannot 
express the aim of the Epistle. 

We are at the end of the solutions derived from the danger which the 
Roman church is alleged to have been then incurring from the legal prin- 
ciple, whether as a present enemy or a threatening danger. And we are 
thus brought to the third class of explanations, composed of all those which 
despair of finding a local and temporary aim for Paul’s Epistle. 


THIRD GROUP: DIDACTIC AIM. 


According to the critics who belong to this group, the Epistle to the 
Romans is a systematic exposition of Christian truth, and has no other aim 
than to enlighten and strengthen the faith of the Christians of Rome in the 
interest of their salvation. 

Thus the author of the ancient Muratori Fragment says simply : ‘‘ The 
apostle expounds to the Romans the plan of the Scriptures by inculcating 
the fact that Christ is their first principle.”’ 

The ancient Greek expositors, Origen, Chrysostom, Theodorct, with those 
of the Middle Ages, such as John of Damascus, Oecumenius, Theophylact, 
seek no more mysterious aim than this : to guide men to Christ. But why 
especially address such instruction to the church of Rome? Theophylact 
answers: ‘‘ What does good to the head, thereby does the same to the 
whole body.’’ ‘This answer betrays a time when Rome had come to occupy 
the central place in the church. 

Our Reformers and their successors have almost the same idea of our 
Epistle : ‘‘ The whole of this Epistle,’’ says Calvin, ‘‘ is composed method- 
ically.’’* Paul, says Melanchthon, has drawn up in the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans ‘‘the summary of Christian doctrine,* though he has not philoso- 
phized in this writing either on the mysteries of the Trinity, or on the 
mode of the incarnation, or on creation active and passive. Is it not in 
ply ae the law, on sin, and on grace, that the knowledge of Christ de- 
pends ¢ 


1 Die Sendschreiben des Apostels Paulus, 1857. 2° FHnistola tota methodica est.” 
3“ Doctrine christiane compendium” (Introduction to the Loci communes of 1521). 
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Grotius thus expresses himself : ‘‘ Though addressed strictly speaking to 
the Romans, this letter contained all the supports (munimenta) of the 
Christian religion, so that it well deserved that copies of it should be sent 
to other churches.’? So he thinks he can explain the use of the Greek in- 
stead of the Latin language. He thus anticipates a recent hypothesis, of 
which we shall speak by and by. Tholuck in his first editions, and Ols- 
hausen in his excellent commentary, also think that Paul’s aim was wholly 
general. He wished to show how the gospel, and the gospel only, fully 
answers to the need of salvation attaching to every human soul, a want 
which neither paganism nor Judaism can satisfy. Gléckler, K6llner, 
Reiche, and de Wette likewise adhere to this view ; the latter at the same 
time establishing a connection between the evangelical universalism ex- 
pounded in our Epistle, and the position of Rome as the centre of the em- 
pire of the world. Meyer also, while fully‘sharing this view, feels the 
need of showing how the teaching was rooted in actual circumstances. He 
thinks that Paul has here expounded the gospel as it appeared to him at 
the close of the great struggle with Judaism from which he had just 
emerged, and as he would have preached it at Rome had he been able to go 
thither personally. 

M. Reuss in his last work (Les épétres pauliniennes) escapes from Baur’s 
view, which had previously exercised a very marked influence over him. 
The absence of all polemic in our Epistle indicates, he thinks, that the 
apostle addresses this exposition of the essence of the gospel to an ideal 
public. Yn reality, are not the wants of all the churches substantially the 
same? Only he ascribes to the apostle the special desire of making the 
church of Rome ‘‘ the focus of light for the West.” 

M. Renan explains our Epistle by the importance of the church of Rome 
and the apostle’s desire to give it a token of his sympathy. ‘‘ He took ad- 
vantage of an interval of rest to write in an epistolary form a sort of résumé 
of his theological teaching, and he addressed it to this church, composed. 
of Ebionites and Jewish Christians, but embracing also proselytes and Gen- 
tile converts.”? This is not all. The careful analysis of chap. xv. and xvi. 
leads M. Renan to conclude that the letter was simultaneously addressed to 
three other churches, that of Ephesus, that of Thessalonica, and a fourth 
church unknown. This writer draws a picture of Paul’s disciples all occu- 
pied in making copies of this manifesto intended for the different churches 
(Saint Paul, p. 481). 

The force of all these explanations lics in the general and systematic 
tenor of the Epistle to the Romans. It is this characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes it from all the others, except that to the Ephesians. But the 
weakness of these solutions appears—1. In the difference which they estab- 
lish between this letter and Paul’s other writings. ‘‘ Such an Epistle,”’ 
says Baur, ‘‘ would be a fact without analogy in the apostle’s career. It 
would not correspond to the true Pauline epistolary type.”’ 2. In the fact 
that all these explanations utterly fail satisfactorily to answer the ques- 
tion: Why this systematic teaching addressed to Rome and not elsewhere ? 
3. In the serious omissions from the system. Melanchthon was struck 
with this. We instance two of them especially : the omission of the doc- 
trines relating to the person of Christ and to the end of all things, Cliistol- 
ogy and Eschatology. ; é 

But these objections do not appear to us to be insoluble. What, indeed, 
if these two characteristics which seem to be mutually contradictory, the 
local destination and the generality of the contents, were exactly the ex- 
planation of one another? In the so varied course of apostolic history 
might there not be found a particular church which needed general teach- 
ing? And was not this precisely the case with the church of Rome ? 

We know that Paul did not omit, when he founded a church, to give 
those who were attracted by the name of Christ profound and detailed in- 
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struction regarding the gospel. Thiersch has thoroughly demonstrated 
this fact.1 Paul refers to it in the question so frequently repeated in his 
Epistles : Know ye not that . ... ? which often applies to points of detail 
on which a pastor does not even touch in our day in the instruction which 
he gives to his catechumens.? The Book of Acts relates that at Ephesus 
Paul gave a course of Christian instruction in the school of the rhetorician 
Tyrannus every day for two whole years. What could be the subject of 
those daily and prolonged conferences, and that ina city like Ephesus? 
Most certainly Paul did not speak at random ; he followed some order or 
other. Starting from the moral nature of man, his natural powers of knowl- 
edge and his indestructible wants,* he showed the fall of man, the turpi- 
tuae of the Gentile world,* and the inadequacy of Judaism to supply an 
efficacious remedy for human misery.° Thus he came to the means of sal- 
vation offered by God Himself.* From this point he cast a look backwards 
at the ancient revelation and its several aspects, the patriarchal promise 
and the Mosaic law." He showed the essential unity and the radical differ- 
ence between the law and the gospel.* In this retrospective glance he em- 
braced the entire history of humanity, showing the relation between its 
fall in one man and its restoration in one. Finally, on this basis he raised 
the editice of the new creation. He revealed the mystery of the church, 
the body of the glorified Christ, the sanctification of the individual and of 
the family,’® the relation between Christianity and the State :* and unfold- 
ing the aspects of the divine plan in the conversion of the nations,” he led 
up to the restitution of all things, physical nature itself included, and to 
the glory to come.!® 

He did what he does in his Epistles, and particularly in the most sys- 
tematic of all, the Epistle to the Romans. Baur has alleged that the apos- 
tles had no time, in the midst of their missionary labors, to systematize the 
gospel, and to compose a Christian dogmatic. But could Baur suppose 
that a mind of such strength as Paul’s was could have lectured for two 
years before an audience like the cultivated class of the Ephesian popula- 
tion,'* without having at least traced an outline of Christian doctrine ? 

Now, this apostolic instruction which Paul gave with so much care in 
the churches which he founded, and which was the real basis of those 
spiritual edifices, he had not given at Rome. Thessalonica, Corinth, and 
Ephesus had enjoyed it ; the church of the Capital of the world had been 
deprived of it. Here the message had preceded the messenger. A com- 
munity of believers had been formed in this city without his assistance, No 
doubt he reckoned on being there himself soon; but once more he might 
be prevented ;-he knew how many dangers attended his approaching jour- 
ney to Jerusalem. And besides, should he arrive at Rome safe and sound, 
he had. too much tact to think of putting the members of such a church as 
it were on the catechumen’s bench. In these circumstances, how natural 
the idea of filling up by means of writing the blank which Providence had 
permitted, and of giving, in an epistolary treatise addressed to the church, 
the Christian instruction which it had missed, and which was indispensable 
to the solidity of its faith! The apostle of the Gentiles was not able to 
establish the church in the metropolis of the Gentile world . . ., the work 
was taken out of his hands; what shall he do? He will found it anew. 
Under the already constructed edifice he will insinuate a powerful substruc- 
tion—to wit, his apostolic doctrine systematically arranged, as he expounds 
it everywhere else viva voce. 


1 Versuch eur Hersiellung des histor. Standpunkts, p. 91 et seq. 
? The coming of Antichrist, 2 Thess. ii. 15 ; the judgment of angels by believers, 1 Cor. vi. 


8: 
3 Rom. i. 19, 20, ii. 14, 15, 7 Gal. iii. 15-17. 11 Rom. xiii. 

4 Rom. i. 23-31. 8 Rom. iy., x. 12 Rom. ix.-xi. 

5 Rom, it. 1-iii. 20. ® Rom. vy. 12-21, 18 Rom. viii. > 1 Cor. xv. 


~ Rom. iii. 21-26. 1° Rom. xil.; Eph. i. iv. i-vi.9. 34 See Acts xix. 31. 
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Tf such is the origin of the Epistle to the Romans, we have in it nothing 
less than the course of religious instruction, and ina way the dogmatic and 
moral catechism of St. Paul. In this explanation there is no occasion for 
the question why this instruction was addressed to Rome rather than to any 
other church. Rome was the only great church of the Gentile world to 
which Paul felt himself burdened with such a debt. This is the prevailing 
thought in the preface of his Epistle, and by which he clears the way for 
the treatment of bis subject (i. 13-16). After reminding the Romans that 
they too, as Gentiles, belong to the domain confided to his apostleship, i. 
1-6, he accounts, from ver. 8, for the involuntary delays which have retarded 
his arrival at Rome; and so comes at length to speak of the evangelical 
doctrine which he desired to impart viva voce, and which he now addresses 
to them in writing. Nothing could explain more naturally the transition 
from ver. 15 to ver. 16. The systematic form of the treatise which begins 
here, the expressly formulated theme which serves as its basis (i. 16, 17), 
the methodical development of the theme, first in a dogmatic part, i.-xi., 
then in a moral part, xii.-xv. 13 (which is not less systematically arranged 
than the former),—all these features demonstrate that the author here in- 
tends to give a didactic exposition. 

No doubt there are blanks, as we have already acknowledged, in this sum- 
mary of Christian truth, and we cannot in this respect compare it with our 
modern dogmatic systems. But the limits which Paul traced for himself 
are not difficult to understand. They were indicated by those of the per- 
sonal revelation which he had received. The phrase : my gospel, which he 
uses twice in this Epistle (and only once again in his other letters), sufii- 
ciently indicates the domain within which he intended to confine himself. 
Within the general Christian revelation with which all the apostles were 
charged, Paul had. received a special part, his lot, if one may so speak. 
This is what he calls, Eph. iii. 2, ‘‘ the measure of the grace which had 
been committed to him.’? This part was neither the doctrine of the person 
of Christ, which belonged more particularly to the apostles who had lived 
with Him, nor the delineation of the last things, which was the common 
property of the apostolate. His special lot was the way of gaining posses- 
sion of the Christian salvation. Now Paul wished to give to the church 
only that which he had himself received ‘* through the teaching of Christ, 
without the intervention of any man’’ (Gal. i. 11, 12). And this is what 
has naturally determined the contents of the Epistle to the Romans. The 
limit of his divinely received gospel was that of this Epistle. This cer- 
tainly did not prevent its contents from touching at all points the general 
teaching of the apostles, which included Paul’s, as a wider circumference 
encloses a narrower. One sees this in the christological and eschatological 
elements contained in the Epistle to the Romans, and which harmonize 
with the general apostolic teaching. But it is not from this source that — 
the substance of our Epistle is derived. The apostle wishes to give to the 
Romans /is gospel, and, if I may so speak, his Paul. ; 

From this point of view we can also account for the elements of anti-Jew- 
ish polemic which have misled so many excellent critics, Mangold and 
Weizsiicker for example, as to the aim of his letter. Paul wished to ex- 
pound the mode of individual salvation ; but could he do so without tak- 
ing account of the ancient revelation which seemed to teach a different way 
from that which he was himself expounding? Could he at this moment of 
‘transition, when the one of two covenants was taking the place of the 
other, say : by faith, without adding : and not by the law? The anti-legal 
tendency belonged inherently to his teaching, as much as the anti-papal ten- 
dency belonged to Luther’s. Would a Reformer have been able, even 
without intending to write polemically, to compose a system of dogmatics 
without setting aside the merit of works ? The aim of Paul’s treatise was 
didactic and world-wide ; the introduction proves this (the description of 
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the corruption of the Gentile world) ; the middle confirms it (the parallel 
between Adam and Jesus Christ) ; the close completes the demonstration 
(the systematic exposition of morals, without any allusion to the law). 
But beside this way of salvation, which he was anxious to expound, he saw 
another which attempted to rival it, and which professed also to be divinely 
revealed, He could not establish the former without setting aside the lat- 
ter. The anti-Judaizing pieces do not therefore oblige us to ascribe this 
tendency to the whole letter. They have their necessary place in the de- 
velopment of the subject of the Epistle. 

It need hardly be said that our explanation does not exclude what truth 
there is in the other proposed solutions. hat Paul desired by this system 
of instruction to secure a favorable reception at Rome; that he hoped to 
strengthen this church against the invasion of Judaizers, present or to 
come ; that he had it before him to gather into his letter the whole array 
of biblical and logical arguments which a hot conflict and incessant medi- 
tation had led him to collect during the years which were just closing ; 
that this treatise was like a trophy raised on the field of battle, where he 
had gained such signal triumphs, since the opening of hostilities at Antioch 
to his complete victory at Corinth ; and that, finally, no part of the world 
appeared to him more suitable for receiving this monument erected by him 
than the church of the Capital of the world,—of all this I make no doubt. 
But it seems to me that those various and particular aims find their full 
truth only when they are grouped round this principal one : to found after- 
hand, and, if one may so speak, morally to refound the church of Rome. 


To set free the kingdom of God from the Jewish wrapping which had 
served as its cradle, such was the work of St. Paul. This task he carried 
out by his life in the domain of action, and by the Epistle to the Romans 
in the domain of thought. This letter is, as it were, the theory of his 
missionary preaching, and of his spiritual life, which is one with his work. 

Does the course of the Epistle really correspond to the aim which we 
have now indicated? Has it the systematic character which we should be 
led to expect from a strictly didactic purpose ? 


CHAPTER IV. 
ARRANGEMENT AND PLAN OF THE EPISTLE. 


Like St. Paul’s other letters, the Epistle to the Romans begins with a 
preface (i, 1-15), which includes the address and a thanksgiving, and 
which is intended to form the relation between the author and his readers. 
But in this letter the address is more elaborate than usual. This difference 
arises from the fact that the apostle did not yet know personally the 
church to which he was writing. Hence it is that he has strongly em- 
phasized his mission to be the Apostle of the Gentiles ; for on this rests the 
official bond which justifies the step he is taking (vv. 1-7). The thanks- 
giving which follows, and which is founded on the work already accom- 
plished among them, leads him quite naturally to apologize for not yet 
having taken part in it himself, and to express the constant desire which 

he feels of being able soon to exercise his apostleship among them, as well 
for the confirmation of their faith and his own encouragement, as for the 
increase of their church (vv. 8-15). 

After this preface of an epistolary character, there begins, as in the other 
letters, the treatment of the subject, the body of the writing. But here 
again the Epistle to the Romans differs from all the rest, in having the 
central part detached from the two epistolary pieces, the introduction and 
the conclusion, much more sharply. The Epistle to the Romans is thus, 
properly speaking, neither a treatise nor a letter ; it is a treatise contained 
in a letter. 

The treatise begins with ver. 16, the first words of which form the 
_skilfully-managed transition from the introduction to the treatment. The 
latter extends to xv. 13, where the return to the epistolary form indicates 
the beginning of the conclusion. 


Bo 165) 4% 


Before entering on the development of his subject, the apostle expounds 
it in a few lines, which are, as it were, the theme of the entire treatise. 
This summary is contained in vv. 16, 17. The apostle proposes to show 
that the salvation of every man, whoever he may be, rests on the rightcous- 
ness which faith procures; he supports this proposition immediately by a 
scripture declaration. 

With ver. 18 the development of the subject begins ; it is distributed 
under two heads, the one relating to prineiples,—this is the doctrinal treat- 
ise ; the other containing the application,—this forms the moral treatise. 
The first proceeds from i. 18 to the end of chap. xi.; the second from xii. 
1 to xv. 13. 

The doctrinal treatise is the positive and negative demonstration of the 
righteousness of faith. It comprehends three parts : the one fundamental, 
from i. 18 to the end of chap. v. ; the other two supplementary (chap. vi.— 
viii. and ix.—xi.). 
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In this first part Paul gives the positive demonstration of justification by 
faith. He develops the three following thoughts :— 

1. i, 18-iii. 20. The need which the world has of such a righteousness. 
For the whole of it is under the wrath of God ; this fact is obvious as to the 
Gentiles (chap. i.) ; it is not less certain in regard to the Jews (ai.), and 
that in spite of their theocratic advantages (iii. 1-8). The Holy Scrip- 
tures come, over and above, to shut the mouth of all mankind (vv. 9-20). 
Summary : Wrath is on all, even on the Jews. 

2. iii, 21-v. 11. The free and universal gift of the righteousness of faith 
given by God tomen. This gift.has been made possible by the expiatory 
work of Jesus Christ (iii. 21-26). It is offered to Gentiles as well as Jews, 
in accordance with the principle of Jewish monotheism (vv. 27-31). This 
mode of justification is, besides, in keeping with the decisive example, 
that of Abraham (iv.). Finally, the believer is assured that, whatever 
may be the tribulations of the present, this righteousness of faith will 
never fail him, It has even been provided by the faithful mediation of 
Jesus Christ, that it shall suffice in the day of final wrath (v. 1-11). Sum- 
mary : the righteousness of faith is for all, even for the Gentiles. 

3. v. 12-21. This universal condemnation and this universal justifica- 
tion (which have formed the subject of the two preceding sections)’ are 
both traced up to their historical points of departure, Adam and Christ. 
These two central personalities extend their opposite influences, the one of 
condemnation and death, the other of justification and life, over all man- 
kind, but in such a way that the saving action of the one infinitely exceeds 
the destructive action of the other. 

The righteousness of faith without the works of the law is thus estab- 
‘lished. But a formidable objection arises : Will it be able to found a rule. 
of holiness comparable to that which followed from the law, and without 
_ having recourse to the latter? After having excluded the law as a means 
of justification, are we not obliged to return to it when the end in view is 
to lay a foundation for the moral life of believers ? 

The answer to this question is the subject of the jirst of the two supple- 
mentary parts (vi.—viii.). 


Cuap. VI.-VIIL. 


This part, like the preceding, contains the development of three principal 
ideas :— 

1. vi. 1-vii. 6. The relation to Christ on which justification by faith 
rests, contains in it a principle of holiness. It carries the believer into 
communion with that death to sin and life to God which were so perfectly 
realized by Jesus Christ (vi. 1-14). This new principle of sanctification 
asserts its sway over the soul with such force, that the flesh is disposed to 
regard this subjection to holiness as slavery (vv. 15-23). And the believer 
finds in this union with Christ, and in virtue of the law itself, the right of 
breaking with the law, that he may depend only on his new spouse (vii. 
1-6) 

2. vil. 7-25. This breaking with the law should occasion us neither fear 
nor regret. . For the law was as powerless to sanctify man as it showed it- 
self (see the first part) powerless to justify him. By discovering to us our 
inward sin, the Jaw exasperates it, and slays us spiritually (vy. 7-13). 
Once it has plunged us into this state of separation from God, it is power- 
less to deliver us from it. The efforts which. we make to shake off the 
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5. sin serve only to make us feel more its insupportable weight (vv. 

3. Chap. viii. But the Spirit of Christ is the liberating power. It is He 
who realizes in us the holiness demanded by the law, and who, by rescuing 
our bodies from the power of the fiesh, consecrates them by holiness for 
resurrection (vv. 1-11). It is He who, by making us sons of God, makes 
us at the same time heirs of the glory which is to be revealed (vy. 12-17). 
For the sufferings of the present do not last always. The universal reno- 
vation, which is prayed for by the threefold sigh of creation, the children 
of God, and the Holy Spirit Himself, draws near ; and, notwithstanding 
the tribulations of the present hour, this state of glory remains as the as- 
sured goal of God’s eternal plans in favor of His elect (vv. 18-30). 

As at the end of the preceding part the apostle, in his parallel between 
Adam and Christ, had cast a comprehensive glance over the domain which 
he had traversed ; so, from the culminating point which he has just 


_ reached, he embraces once more in one view that entire salvation through 


the righteousness of faith-which is rendered for ever indestructible by 
the sanctification of the Spirit ; and he strikes the triumphant note of the 
assurance of salvation (vv. 31-29). 

But now that this first objection has been solved, there rises another 
more formidable still : If salvation rests on the righteousness of faith, what 
becomes of the promises made to the people of Israel, who have rejected 
this righteousness? What becomes of the divine dation ot which this peo- 
ple was the object? Is not the faithfulness of God destroyed? The second 
supplementary part (ix.-xi.) is intended to throw light on this obscure 
problem. 


Cuar. [XXL 


St. Paul resolves this objection by three considerations, the details of 
which we cannot reproduce here even approximately. 

1. The freedom of God cannot be restricted by any limit external to it- 
self, nor in particular by any acquired right or privilege (chap. ix.). 

2 The use which God has made of His liberty in this case hasa perfectly 

‘reason « Israel obstinately refused to enter into His mind ; ‘Israel de- 
fermined to maintain its own righteousness, and rejected the righteousness 
of faith, which it should have possessed in common with the Gentiles 

chap. x.). 

. 2. tre partial and merely temporary rejection of Israel has had the most 
salutary consequences for the world, and shall one day have the same for 
Israel itself. For the unbelief of this people has opened wide the gate of 
salvation to the Gentiles, and their salvation will be the means,to that of 
Israel ; so that these two halves of mankind, after having both in their turn 
made the humiliating experience of disobedience, shall be reunited in the 
bosom of eternal mercy (chap.xi.). 

Thus God was fre to reject His people ; in doing so He used His free- 
dom justly ; and this exercise of it, limited in all respects as it is, will be 
salutary, and will show forth the wisdom of God. All the aspects of the 
question are exhausted in this discussion, which may be called the master- 
piece of the philosophy of history. In closing it, the apostle, casting his 
look backwards a third time from this new culminating point, and survey- 
ing the labyrinths of ways and judgments by which God realizes His plans 
of love, breaks out into a cry of adoration over this ocean of light (xi. 
32-36). 

Faiiication by faith, after having been positively established, has come 
forth triumphant from the two trials to which it has been subjected. The 
question was asked : Could it produce holiness? It has shown that it ~ 
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could, and that it was the law which, in this respect, was powerlessness it- 
self. The question was, Could it explain history? It has proved that it 
could. What remains to be done? One thing only: To show the new 
principle grappling with the realities of existence, and to depict the life of 
the believer who by faith bas obtained justification. Such is the subject of 
the second of the two courses of instruction contained in the body of the 
Epistle, that is to say, of the moral treatise. 


XII. 1-XV. 13. 


In the piece vi.-viii., St. Paul had laid the foundations of Christian 
sanctification, He describes it now as it is realized in everyday life. 

Two grave errors prevail in the estimate ordinarily formed of this portion 
of the Epistle. Most people regard it as a simple appendix, foreign to the 
real subject of the work. But, on the contrary, it rests, not less than the 
doctrinal exposition, on the theme formulated i. 17. For it completes the 
development of the word shall live, begun in the part, chap. vi.-viii. The 
other error which is fallen into not less frequently, is to see in these 
chapters only a series of practical exhortations, without any logical con- 
catenation. But Calvin’s epithet on our Epistle : Methodica est, applies 
not less to the practical than to the doctrinal instruction, as we shall 
immediately see. The moral treatise embraces a general part (xii. 1-xiii. 14) 
and a special part (xiv. 1-xv. 13). 


A. f- XO: 14, 


In this passage four principal ideas are expounded. 

1. xii. 1, 2. The apostle lays down, as the basis and point of departure 
for the redeemed life, the living sacrifice which the believer, moved by 
the mercies of God, makes of his body, in order to do His perfect will, 
which is revealed more and more to his renewed understanding. 

2. xii. 3-21. This gift of himself the believer accomplishes, in the first 
place, as a member of the church, the body of Christ, by humility and love. 

3. xii. 1-10. He carries it out, in the second place, as a member of the 
state, the social body instituted by God ; and he does so in the two forms 
of submission to the authorities, and justice to all. 

A, xiii. 11-14. What sustains and animates him in this double task, as a 
Christian and a citizen, is the point of view which he has unceasingly before 
him, Christ coming again, and with Him the day of salvation breaking,— 
a day which shall be such only for those who are found clothed with Christ. 

This mgral teaching thus forms a complete whole. It sets forth clearly, 
though briefly, the starting-point, the way, and the goal of the life of the 
redeemed. 

To this general teaching the apostle adds a supplementary part, which 
is a sort of example side by side with precept. It is an application of the 
great duty of self-sacrifice, in the forms of humility and love, to the exist- 
ing circumstances of the church of Rome (xiv. 1-xv. 138). 


XIV. 1-XV. 138. 


A divergence of views was manifested at Rome between the majority, 
who were heartily spiritual and Pauline, and the minority, who were tim- 
orous and Judaizing. Paul points out to each party what its conduct 
should be according to the law of love, of which Christ has left us the 
model (xiv, 1-xv. 7); then, contemplating in spirit the sublime unity of 
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the church realized in this way of love, he once more sounds the note of 
adoration (vv. 8-13). 

This local application, while closing the practical treatise, restores the 
author and his readers to the midst of the church of Rome ; it thus forms 
the transition to the epistolary conclusion, which corresponds to the intro- 
duction (i. 1-15). From ver. 14, indeed, the style again becomes that of a 
letter. 


XY. 14-XVI. 25. 


This conclusion treats of five subjects. 

1. xv. 14-33. After having anew justified the very considerable didactic 
work which he had written them by the commission which he has re- 
ceived for the Gentiles, the apostle reminds the Romans that his apostolic 
work is now finished in the East. He hopes, therefore, soon to arrive at 
Rome, on his way to Spain. This piece corresponds exactly to the pas- 
sage, i. 8-15, of the preface. 

2. xvi. 1-16. He recommends to his readers the bearer of his letter, and 
charges them with greetings for all the members of the church known to 
him. To these personal salutations he adds, for the whole church, those 
with which he has been charged by the numerous churches which he has 
recently passed through. 

3. Vv. 17-20. He invites them in passing, and in a sort of postscript, to 
be on their guard against the Judaizing emissaries, who will be sure to 
make their appearance as soon as they hear of a work of the Lord at 
Rome. 

4, Vv. 21-24. He transmits the greetings of those who surround him, 
and even lets his secretary Tertius have the word, if one may so speak, to 
greet them in his own person. 

5. Vv. 25-27. He'closes with a prayer, which corresponds to the desire 
with which he had opened his letter, when he said, i. 11, how much he 
longed to be able to labor for their strengthening. He did what he could 
with this view by sending them such a letter. But he knows well that 
his work will not produce its fruit except in so far as God himself will do 
His part in working by it : ‘‘ Now to Him that is of power to stablish you 
according to my gospel.”?... 


PLAN OF THE EPISTLE. 
EPISTOLARY mnTRoDucTION (I. 1-15). 
THE BODY OF THE work (I. 16-xv. 18). 


Summary: 1. 16, 17. 


J. Tue DocrrinaL TREATISE (i. 18-xi. 36). 
Salvation by the righteousness of faith. 


FUNDAMENTAL Part: i. 18-v. 21. 
The righteousness of faith without the works of the law. 


First SuPPLEMENTARY PART: Vi.—vViii. 
Sanctification without the law. 


SEcoND SUPPLEMENTARY PART: ix.-xi. 
The rejection of Israel. 
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Il. Tue Practica, Treatise (xii. 1-xv. 13). 
The life of the justified believer. 


GENERAL Part: xii. 1—xiii. 14. 
Lixposition of Christian holiness, 

SpecraL Part: xiv. 1-xv. 13. 
Divergences among Christians. 


EPISTOLARY CONCLUSION (xv. 14—xvr. 27). 


Such is the plan or scheme which the apostle seems to me to have had 
steadily before him in dictating this letter. 

If such is the method of the work, it could not correspond better to the 
object which, on our supposition, its author had in view. 


CHAPTER VY. 
PRESERVATION OF THE TEXT. 


Can we flatter ourselves that we have the text of our Epistle as it pro- 
ceeded from the apostle’s hands ? 

1. A preliminary question has been raised on this head : Is not our Greek 
text the translation of a Latin original? This view is given forth so early 
as by a Syrian scholiast on the margin of a manuscript of the Peshito 
(Syrian translation), and it has been received by some Catholic theologians. 
But this is a mere inference, founded on tbe erroneous idea that in writing 
to Romans it was necessary to use the Latin language. The literary lan- 
guage at Rome was Greek. This is established by the numerous Greek in- 
scriptions in the catacombs, by the use of the Greek language in the letter 
of Ignatius to the church of Rome, in the writings of Justin Martyr com- 
posed at Rome, and in those of Ireneeus composed in Gaul. The Christians 
of Rome knew the Old Testament (Rom. vii. 1) ; now they could not have 
acquired this knowledge except through the Greek version of the LXX. 
Besides, it shows the utter want of philological discernment to call in ques- 
tion the original character of the Greek of our Epistle, and to suppose that 
such a style is that of a translation. ei 

2. A second question is this: Have there not been introduced into the 
text of our Epistle passages which are foreign to the work, or even composed 
by another hand than Paul’s? No doubt the exposition which we have just 
given of the method of the work seems to exclude such a suspicion by 
showing the intimate connection of all its parts, and the perfectly organic 
character of the entire letter. Nevertheless, doubts have been raised from 
the earliest times in regard to some passages of the last parts of the Epis- 
tle ; and these suspicions have been so aggravated in the most recent 
times, that from chap. xii., where the moral part begins, all at the present 
day is matter of dispute. ; 

It is often alleged that Marcion, about 140, in the edition of ten of Paul’s 
Epistles, which he published for the use of his churches, rejected from the 
Epistle to the Romans the whole conclusion (our chaps. xv. and xvi.). 
Origen says of him as follows (ad xvi. 24): ‘‘Marcion entirely rejected 
(penitus abstulit) this piece ; and not only that, but he also lacerated (dis- 
secuit) the whole passage from the words : Whatsoever is done without faith 
is sin (xiv. 23), to the end.”’? But was not F. Nitzsch justified * in bring- 
ing out the difference between the words lacerate (dissecuit) and wholly reject 
(penitus abstulit)? tis quite possible, therefore, that Marcion only rejected 
the doxology which closes the Epistle, xvi. 20-27, and that in xv. and xvi.. 
he had only made some excisions to accommodate them to hissystem. Such 
was his course in regard to the biblical books which he used. An expres- 
sion of Tertullian’s has also been advanced (adv. Marcion, v. 14), which 
speaks of the passage, xiv. 10, as belonging to the clausula (the conclusion 
of the Epistle). But it is not to be supposed that Tertullian himself 
agreed with his adversary in rejecting the last two chapters, and xiv. is so 


' Zeitschr. f. histor. Theol. 1860. Comp. also the excellent work of EH. Lacheret, Revue Thé- 
ologique, Juillet 1878, p. 66. 
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near the end of the Epistle that nothing whatever can be proved from this 
phrase.! What appears certain is—(1) that Marcion rejected the final dox- 
ology, xvi. 25-27, tor it seemed in contradiction to his system from the way 
in which it mentions the prophetical writings ; (2) that he cut and carved 
freely on the same principle in chaps. xv. and xvi. 

Yet the many conclusions which are found at the close of our Epistle— 
no less than five are reckoned (xv. 13, 33, xvi. 16, 20, 24-27)—the textual 
displacements in the manuscripts, the greeting so difficult to explain, have 
awakened the doubts of criticism, and till now have not been satisfactorily 
settled. : 

Semler, at the end of the last century, supposed that the Epistle closed 
at xiv. 28, which explains, he thinks, why the final doxolgy, xvi. 25-27, is 
found here in several manuscripts. The passage containing the saluta- 
tions, xvi. 8-16, he holds to have been a special leaf committed to the 
bearers of the letter, to indicate the persons whom they were to greet in 
the different churches through which their journey led them. Hence the 
phrase : ‘‘ Salute N. N.”?.. .. And what more was contained in those 
two chapters was addressed to the persons saluted, and was intended to be 
transmitted to them with a copy of the letter. 

Paulus saw in chaps. xv. and xvi. a supplement intended solely for the 
Teaders and the most enlightened of the members of the Roman church. 
~ Eichhorn and a great number of theologians in his train have held that 
the whole of chap. xvi., or at least the passage xvi. 1-20 or 3-20 (Reuss, 
Ewald, Mangold, Laurent), could not have been addressed to Rome by the 
apostle. It is impossible to explain these numerous greetings in a letter to 
a church where he never Jived. Thus we have here a fragment which has 
strayed from an Epistle addressed to some other church, either Corinth 
(Eichhorn) or Ephesus. But there remained a difficulty : How had this 
strange leaf been introduced from Asia or Greece into the copies of a letter 
addressed to the church of Rome ? 

Baur boldly cut the knot. Founding on the alleged example of Marcion, 
he declared xv. and xvi. wholly unauthentic. ‘*‘ They present,*? he said, 
‘* several ideas or phrases incompatible with the apostle’s anti-Judaistic 
standpoint.’? One cannot help asking, however, how the Epistle to the 
Romans could have closed with the passage xiv. 28. A conclusion corre- 
sponding to the preface is absolutely indispensable. 

Schenkel (Bibellexikon, t. v.) thinks he finds this conclusion in the dox- 
ology, Xvi. 25-27, which he transposes (with some documents) to the end of 
xiv., and the authenticity of which he defends. Chap. xv. is, according 
to him, a letter of recommendation given to Phebe for the churches through 
which she was to pass on her way from Corinth to Ephesus, and from 
Ephesus to Rome. 

Scholten holds as authentic only the recommendation of Phebe (xvi. 1, 2 
and the greetings of Paul’s companions, with the prayer of the apostle him- 
self (vv. 21-24). 

Lucht * adheres to Baur’s view, while modifying it a little. The Epistle 
could not close with xiv. 23. Our chaps. xv. and xvi, must therefore con- 
tain something authentic. The true conclusion was so severe on the ascetic 
minority combated in xiv., that the presbyters judged it prudent to sup- 
press it; but it remained in the archives, where it was found by a later 
editor, who amalgamated it by mistake with a short letter to the Ephesians, 
thus forming the two last chapters. 

Of this theory of Lucht, Hilgenfeld accepts only the unauthentic char- 
acter of the doxology, xvi. 25-27. For his part, with the exception of this 
passage, he admits the entire authenticity of xv. and xvi. ; 

M. Renan has given forth an ingenious hypcthesis, which revives an idea 


1 See another solution in Meyer, Intr. to chap. xy. 
2 Ueber die beiden letzten Capilel des Remerdr. 1871. 
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of Grotius (p. 55). Starting from the numerous conclusions which these 
two chapters seemingly contain,he supposes that the apostle composed this 
Epistle from the first with a view to sveral churches, four at least. The 
common matter, intended for all, fills the first eleven chapters. Then come 
the different conclusions, intended for each of the four churches. For 
the first, the church of Rome, chap. xv. ; for the second, that of Ephesus, 
xii.-xiv., and the passage, xvi. 1-20; for the third, that of Thessalonica, 
xii.-xiv., and the greeting, xvi. 21-24; and for the fourth, unknown, 
xii.-xiv., with the doxology, xvi. 25-27. Thus, indeed, all is Paul’s ; and 
the incoherence of the two last chapters arises only from the amalgamation 
of the various conclusions.* 

Volkmar presents a hypothesis which differs little from that of Scholten. 
The Epistle properly so called (composed of a didactic and hortatory part) 
closed at xiv. 23. Here came the conclusion which must be discovered 
among the unauthentic conglomerates of xv. and xvi. And Volkmar’s 
sagacity is at no loss. The three verses, xv. 33, xvi. 2, and the four verses, 
xvi. 21-24, were the real conclusion of the Epistle. Allthe rest was added, 
about 120, when the exhortatiou of xiv. was carried forward by that of 
xv. 1-32, and when the passage xvi. 3-16 was added. Later still, between 
between 150 and 160, there was added the warning against heresy, xvi. 
17-20. : 

Finally, Schultz has just proposed a very complicated hypothesis.* He 
ably maintains that all the particular passages are composed by the apostle, 
starting in his argument from xvi. 17-20, passing therefrom to vv. 3-16, to 
vv. 21-24, to vv. 1, 2, and, finally, to xv. 14-23. But it is to demonstrate 
immediately afterward that xvi. 17-20 can only have been addressed to a 
church instructed and founded by Paul, which was not the case with that 
of Rome. Hence he passes to the numerous salutations of chap. xvi., 
which can only have been addressed to a church known by the apostle, 
probably Ephesus. _ Thus there existed a letter of Paul to the Ephesians 
which closed with these many greetings (xvi. 3-20). But they could not 
be more than the conclusion of a fuller letter. Where was this letter? In 
chapters xii. xiii., xiv. xv. 1-6, and in the conculsion, xvi. 3-20, of our 
Epistle. This letter was written from Rome by the apostle during bis cap- 
tivity. A copy, left in the archives of the church} was joined, after the 
persecution of Nero, with our Epistle to the Romans. Hence the form of 
our present text. The probability attaching to this hypothesis at the first 
glance is so slight that we can hardly suppose its author to have pro- 
pounded it with much assurance. F 

Let us sum up our account. Opinions on chaps. xv. and xvi. fall into 
four classes :—1. All is Paul’s, and all in its right place (Tholuck, Meyer, 
Hofmann, etc.). 2. Allis Paul’s, but with a mixture of elements belonging 
to other letters (Semler, Eichhorn, Reuss, Renan, Schultz). 3. Some pas- 
sages are Paul’s, the rest is interpolated (Schenkel, Scholten, Lucht, Volk- 
mar). 4. Allis unauthentic (Baur). : 

We shall have to examine all those opinions, and weigh the facts which 
have given rise to them (see on Xv. and xvi.). Meanwhile, we may be 
allowed to refer to the account we have given of the general course of the 
Epistle, and to ask if the entire work does not produce the effect of a living 
and healthful organism, in which all the parts hold to and dovetail into one 
another, and from which no member can possibly be detached without 
arbitrary violence. et 

3. The reader of a commentary is entitled to know the origin of the text 
which is about to be explained to him. : : 

The text from which our oldest editions and our versions in modern 
tongues have been made (since the Reformation) is that which has been pre- 


1 Saint Paul, pp. 62-74. 2 Jahrbiicher fur deutsche Theologie, 1877. 
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served, with very little divergency, in the 250 copies of Paul’s Epistles in 
cursive or minuscular writing, later consequently than the tenth century, 
which are found scattered among the different libraries of Europe. It was 
from one of these manuscripts, found at Basle, that Erasmus published the 
first edition of the Greek text ; and it is his edition which has formed for 
centuries the groundwork of subsequent editions. It is obvious that the 
origin of what has so long borne the name of the Received teat is purely 
accidental. 

The real state of things is this, Three classes of documents furnish us 
with the text of our Epistle : the ancient manuscripts, the ancient versions, 
and the quotations which we find in the works of ecclesiastical writers. 

1. Manuscripts. —These are of two kinds : those written in majuscular let- 
ters, and which are anterior to the tenth century ; and those which have the 
cursive and minuscular writing, used since that date. ’ 

The majuscules in which Paul’s Epistles have been preserved are eleven 
in number : : 

Two of the fourth century : the Sinaiticus (%) and the Vaticanus (B) ; 

Two of the fifth century: the Alewandrinus (A) and the Cod. of 
Ephrem (C) ; 

One of the sixth century : the Claromontanus (D) ; 

Three of the ninth century : the Sangermanensis (E), a simple copy of the 
preceding ; the Augiensis (F) ; the Bernerianus (G) ; 

Three of the ninth to the tenth century : the Mosquensis (K), the Angel- 
icus (L), and the Porfirianus (P). 

We do not mention a number of fragments in majuscular writing. We 
have already spoken of the documents in minuscular characters. As soon 
as men began to study these documents a little more attentively, they found 
three pretty well marked sets of texts, which appear also, though less prom- 
inently, in the Gospels: 1. The Alexandrine set, represented by the four 
oldest majuscules (3 A BC), and so called because this text was probably 
the form used in the churches of Egypt and Alexandria; 2. The @reco- 
Latin set, represented by the four manuscripts which follow in order of 
date (D E. FG), so designated because it was the text circulating in the 
churches of the West, and_ because in the manuscripts which have pre- 
served it it is accompanied with a Latin translation ; and, 3. The Byzan- 
tine set, to which belong the three most recent majuscules (K L P), and 
almost the whole of the minuscules ; so named because it was the text 
which had fixed and, so to speak, stereotyped itself in the churches of the 
Greek empire. 

In case of variation these three sets are either found, each having its own 
separate reading, or combining two against one ; sometimes even the or- 
dinary representatives of one differ from one another and unite with those, 
or some of those, of another set. And it is not easy to decide to which of 
those forms of the text the preference should be given. 

Moreover, as the oldest majuscules go back no farther than the fourth 
century, there remains an interval of 300 years between them and the apos- 
tolic autograph. And the question arises whether, during this long inter- 
val, the text did not undergo alterations more or less important. Fortu- 
nately, in the two other classes of documents we have the means of filling 
up this considerable blank. 

2. The Versions.—There are two translations of the New Testament 
which go back to the end of the second century, and by which we ascer- 
tain the state of the text at a period much nearer to that when the auto- 
graphs were still extant. These are the ancient Latin version known as the 
ftala, of which the Vulgate or version received in the Catholic Church is a 
revision, and the Syriac version, called Peshitto. Not only do these two 
ancient documents agree as to the substance of the text, but their general 
agreement with the text of our Greek manuscripts proves on the whole the 
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purity of the latter. Of these two versions, the Itala represents rather the 
Greco-Latin type, the Peshitto the Byzantine type. A third and some- 
what more recent version, the Coptic (Egyptian), exactly reproduces the 
Alexandrine form. 

But we are in a position to go back even further, and to bridge over a 
good part of the interval which still divides us from the apostolic text. 
The means at our command are— 

3. The quotations from the New Testament in the writers of the second 
century.—In 185, Ireneus frequently quotes the New Testament in his great 
work. In particular, he reproduces numerous passages from our Epistle 
(about eighty-four verses).—About 150, Justin reproduces textually a long 
passage from the’ Epistle to the Romans (iii. 11-17).—About 140, Marcion 
published his edition of Paul’s Epistles. ‘Tertullian, in his work against 
this heretic, has reproduced a host of passages from Marcion’s text, and 
especially from that of the Hpistle to the Romans. He obviously quoted 
them as he read them in Marcion’s edition.! In this continuous series of 
quotations (L.V. ce. 13 and 14), embracing about thirty-eight verses, we 
have the oldest known evidence to a considerable part of the text of our 
Epistle. Tertullian himself (190-210) has in his works more than a hun- 
dred quotations from this letter. ; 

One writer carries us back, at least for a few verses, to the very age of the 
apostle. I mean Clement of Rome, who, about the year 96, addresses an 
Epistle to the Corinthians in which he reproduces textually (c. 35) the 
entire passage, Rom. i. 28-32. The general integrity of our text is thus 
firmly established. 

As to variations, I do not think it possible to give an apriori preference 
to any of the three texts mentioned above. And in supporting the Alexan- 
drine text as a rule, Tischendorf, I fear, has made one of his great mis- 
takes. When publishing this seventh edition he had to a certain extent 

_recognized the error of his method, which had gradually become prevalent 
since the time of Griesbach. But the discovery of the Sinaiticus threw him 
into it again more than ever. This fascination exercised by the old Alex- 
andrine documents arises from several causes: their antiquity, the real 
superiority of their text in a multitude of cases, and, above all, the reaction 
against the groundless supremacy of the Byzantine text in the old Tezrtus 
receptus. 

Any one who has had long experience in the exegesis of the New Testa- 
ment will, I think, own three things :—1. That all preference given @ 
priori to any one of the three texts isa prejudice ; 2. That the sole external 
reason, having some probability in favor of a particular reading, is the 

agreement of a certain number of documents of opposite types ; 3. That the 

only means of reaching a well-founded decision, is the profound study of 
the context. 

In conclusion, it must be said the variations are as insignificant as they 
are numerous. I know only one in the Epistle to the Romans—a work so 
eminently dogmatic—which could exercise any influence on Christian doc- 
trine, that of viii. 11. And the point to which it refers (to wit, whether 
the body is raised by or on account of the Spirit who dwells in us) is a sub- 
ject which probably no pastor ever treated, either in his catechetical in- 
struction or in his preaching. 


PRINCIPAL COMMENTATORS. 


Ancient church: Origen (third century), in Latin translation. Chrysos- 
tom (fourth century), thirty-two homilies. 'Theodoret (fifth century). 
1 He says himself: ‘ Whatever the omissions which Marcion has contrived’to make even in 


this, the most considerable of the Epistles, suppressing what he liked, the things which he 
has left are enough for me.”—Adv. Marc. y. 13. 
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Ambrosiaster, probably the Roman deacon Hilary (third or fourth cen- 
tury). (icumenius (tenth century). Theophylact, bishop of Bulgaria 
(eleventh century), Erasmus (sixteenth century), Annotationes in N. 7. 

After the Reformation: Calvin and Theodore Beza. Luther (his celebrated 
Preface). Melanchthon, Annotationes (1522) and Commentarii (1582). 
Bucer, Hnarrationes (1536). Grotius, Annotationes (1645). Calov, Biblia 
ilustrata (1672). Bengel, Gnomon (1742). 

Modern times: Tholuck (1824, 5th ed. 1856). Riickert (1831, 2d ed. . 
1839). Stuart, American theologian (1832). Olshausen (1835). De 
Wette (1835, 4th ed. 1847). Hodge, of Princeton (1885, published in 
French 1840). Fritzsche (1836). Meyer (1836, 5th ed. 1872). Oltra- 
mare, chaps. iv. 11 (1843). Philippi (1848). Nielsen, Dane (1856). 
Umbreit (1856). Ewald, did Sendschreiben des apostels Paulus (1857). 
Theod. Schott (1858). Lange and Fay in the Bibelwerk (1865, 8d ed. 
1868). Hofmann (1868). Ph. Schaff, work published in English after 
Lange’s Commentary (1878). Volkmar (1875). Bonnet, le Nowveau Testa- 
ment, 2d ed. EHpitres de Paul (1875). Reuss, La Bible, Epitres pouliniennes 
(1878). [Shedd, 1879. ] 

Here we mention in addition three remarkable monographs, two of 
them on the passage, v. 12-21. Rothe, Neuer Versuch einer Ausl. der aul, 
Stelle, v. 11-21 (1886), and Dietzsch, Adam und Christus (1871). The third 
is the work of Morison, of Glasgow, Critical Eaposition of the Third Chap- 
ter of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (1866). 

The ancient Commentaries are well known ; to attempt to characterize 
them would be superfluous. I shall say a word on the most important of 
the moderns. Tholuck was the first, after the blighting epoch of rational- 
ism, who reopened to the church the living fountains of evangelical truth 
which spring up in our Epistle. Olshausen, continuing his friend’s work, 
expounded still more copiously the treasures of salvation by faith, which 
had been brought to light again by Tholuck. De Wette has traced the 
links of the apostle’s reasoning with admirable Sagacity. Meyer has 
brought to the study of our Epistle all the resources of that learned and 
vigorous philology, the application of which Fritesche had demanded in the 
study of our sacred books ; to these he has added a sound exegetical sense 


and an understanding of Christian truth which makes his work the indis- _ 


_pensaile Commentary — Oltramare has a great wealth of exegetical mate- 
Trials; 


but he has not elaborated them sufficiently before composing his 
book. Hwald, a paraphrase in which the original spirit of the author lives 
again. Theod. Schott ; his whole work turns on a preconceived and unfor- 
tunately false point of view. Lange ; every one knows his characteristics, 
at once brilliant and arbitrary. Hofmann brings a mind of the most pene- 
trating order to the analysis of the apostle’s thought, he does not overlook 
the slightest detail of the text; his stores of philological knowledge are 
not inferior to those of Meyer. But he too often lacks accuracy ; he 
dwells complacently on exegetical discoveries in which it is hard to think 
that he himself believes, and to appreciate the intrinsic clearness of the 
style requires a fourth or fifth reading. Schaff happily remedies Lange’s 
defects, and completes him in an original way. Volkmar’s treatise is an 
analysis rather than an interpretation. The best part of it consists of crit- 
icism of the text, and of a beautiful reprint of the Vatican text, Bonnet, 
on the basis of very thoroughgoing exegetical studies, has, with consider- 
able self-denial, composed a simple Commentary for the use of laymen.? 
Reuss explains the essential idea of each passage, but his plan does not 
-admit of a detailed exegesis, Morison’s monograph, as it seems to me, is 
a unique specimen of learning and sound exegetical judgment, 


1 We call the attention of non-theological readers to the interesting and thoroughgoing work 
of M. Walther: Paraphrase de Vcpitre aux Romains (1871). , 
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TITLE OF THE EPISTLE. 


The authentic title is certainly that which has been preserved in its sim- 
plest form in the seven oldest Mjj., the four Alex., and the three Greco- 
Latin : [pd¢ ‘Pwyaiove, to the Romans. In later documents there is a grad- 
‘ual increase of epithets, till we have the title of L: Tov dyiov kat ravevpjuov 
axooréaov Tabtaov émiotoay mpde ‘Pwpyaiove (Epistle of the holy and everywhere 
blessed Apostle Paul to the Romans). 
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COMMENTARY. 
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Tue framework of the Epistle to the Romans is, as we have seen, the 
same as that of the most of Paul’s other Epistles: 1. An epistolary preface ; 
2. The body of the letter ; 3. An epistolary conclusion. 


PREFACE. 


L 1-15. 


This introduction is intended to establish a relation between the apostle 
and his readers which does not yet exist, inasmuch as he did not found the 
church, and had not yet visited it. It embraces: 1. The address; 2. A 
thanksgiving for the work of the Lord at Rome. 


FIRST PASSAGE (1. 1-7). 
The Address. 


The form of address usual among the ancients contained three terms: ‘‘ N. 
to N. grecting.’” Comp. Acts xxiii. 26: ‘‘ Claudius Lysias unto the most ex- 
cellent governor Felix greeting.’’ Such is the type we have here, but 
modified in execution to suit the particular intention of the apostle. The 
subject, Paul, is developed in the first six verses ; the persons addressed, 
to the Christians in Rome, in the first half of ver. 7, and the object, greeting, 
in the second. 

One is surprised at the altogether extraordinary extension bestowed on 
the development of the first term. It is very much the same in the Epistle 
to the Galatians. The fact is accounted for in the latter writing by the 
need which Paul felt to give the lie at once to the calumnies of his Judaiz- 
ing adversaries, who denied his divine call to the apostleship. His object 
in our Epistle is wholly different. His concern is to justify the exception- 
al step he is taking at the moment, in addressing a letter of instruction like 
that which follows, to. a church on which he seemed to have no Claim. 

In these six verses, 1-6, Paulintroduces himself ; first, as’ an apostle in the 
general sense of the word, as called directly by God to the task of publish- 
ing the message of salvation, vv. 1, 2; then he indulges in an apparent di- 
gression regarding the object of his message, the person of Jesus Christ, who 
had appeared as the Messiah of Israel, but was raised by His resurrection 
to the state of the Son of God, vy. 3,4; finally, from the person of the 
Lord he returns to the apostleship, which he has received from this glorified 
Lord, and which he describes as a special apostleship to the Gentile world, 
vv. 5, 6. ; 


re. PREFACE. 


Vv. 1, 2. °‘ Paul, w servant of Christ Jesus,! an apostle by [his] call, sepa- 
rated unto the gospel of God, which he had promised afore by his prophets in 
the Holy Seriptures.’’—Paul introduces himself in this ver. 1 with the ut- 
most solemnity ; he puts his whole letter under the authority of his apostle- 
ship, and the latter under that of God Himself. On the name Paul, see 
Introd. p. 16. After having thus presented his personality, he effaces it, 
as it were, immediately by the modest title of dovsoc servant. We need not 
translate this term by the word slave, which in our modern languages sug- 
gests a more painful idea than the Greek term. The.latter contains the 
two ideas of property and of obligatory service. It may consequently be 
applied to the relation which every Christian bears to the Lord (1 Cer. vii. 
22). If we take it here in this sense, the name would imply the bond of 
equality in the faith which unites Paul to his brethren at Rome. Yet as 
this letter is not a simple fraternal communication, but an apostolic mes- 
sage of the highest importance, it is more natural to take the word servant 
in a graver sense, the same as it certainly has in the address of the Epistle 
to the Philippians i. 1: ‘‘Paul and Timotheus, the servants of Jesus Christ, 
to all the saints in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi.’’? The term servant, 
thus contrasted with the term saints, evidently denotes a special ministry. 
In point of fact, there are men who are called to exemplify the general sub- 
mission which all believers owe to the Lord, in the form of a particular 
office ; they are servants in the limited sense of the word. The Received 
reading: of Jesus Christ, sets first in relief the historical person (Jesus), 
then His office of Messiah (Christ). This form was the one which corre- 
sponded best to the feeling of those who had first known Jesus personally, 
and afterward discovered Him to be the Messiah. And soit is the usual and 
‘almost technical phrase which prevailed in apostolic language. But the 
Vat. and the Vulg. read: Xpvotov ’Inoov, of Christ Jesus; first the office, 
then the person. This form seems preferable. here as the less usual. It 
corresponded to the personal development of Paul, who had beheld the 
glorified Messiah before knowing that He was Jesus. The title servant was 
“very general, embracing all the ministries established by Christ; the title 
apostle denotes the special ministry conferred on Paul. It is the most ele- 
vated of all. While Christ’s other servants build up the church, either by 
extending it (evangelists) or perfecting it (pastors and teachers), the apostles, 
with the prophets (Christian prophets), have the task of founding it ; comp. 
Eph. iv. 12. Paul was made a partaker of this supreme charge. And he 
was so, he adds, by way of call. The relation between the two words called 
and «apostle is not that which.would be indicated by the paraphrase : ‘‘ Call- 
ed to be an apostle.’’ 'This meaning would rather have been expressed by 
the participle («Ayfeic). In ver. 7, the corresponding phrase : called saints, 
has quite another meaning from : called ¢o ve saints (which would assume 
that ‘they are not so). The meaning is: saints by way of call, which implies 
that they are so in reality. Similarly, Paul means that he is an apostle, 
and that ‘he is so in virtue of the divine vocation which alone confers such 
an office. There is here no polemic against the Judaizers ; it is the simple 
affirmation of that supreme dignity which authorizes him to address the 
church as he is now doing ; comp. Eph. i. 1; Col. i. 1. These two ideas, 
apostle and .call, naturally carry our minds back to the time of his conver- 
-sion. But Paul knows that his consecration to this ministry goes farther 
back still ; and this is the view which is expressed in the following phrase : 
agwptouévoc, set apart. This word, in such a context, cannot apply to any 
human consecration, such as that which he received along with Barnabas 
at Antioch, with a view to their first mission, though the same Greek term 
is used, Acts xiii. 2. Neither does it express the notion of an eternal elec- 
tion, which would have been denoted by the compound rpowpicuévoc, destin- 


1 Vulg. Aug. read Xprotov Incov instead of Inycov Xpicrov, which the other documents 
read. 
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ed beforehand,’ us in the other cases where a decrec anterior to time is 
meant. The expression seems to me to be explained by the sentence, Gal. 
i. 15, which is closely related to this : ‘‘ But when it pleased God, who had 
separated me (adopicac ue) from my mother’s womb, and called me (xarécac 
xe) by His grace.”? In this passage of the Galatians he comes down from 
the selection to the call, while here he ascends from the call to the selection. 
Let the reader recall what we have said, Introd. pp. 4 and 5, as to the prov- 
idential character of all the previous circumstances of Saul’s life. The 
apostle might well recognize in that whole chain the signs of an original 
destination to the task with which he saw himself invested. This task is 
expressed in the words : unto the gospel of God, elg ebayyédtov Ocov. If by the 
word gospel we understand, as is usually done, the contents of the divine 
message, then we must place the notion of preaching in the preposition eic, 
in order to, and paraphrase it thus: ‘én order to proclaim the gospel.’’ This 
meaning of the word gospel is hardly in keeping with the living character 
of primitive Christian language. The word rather denotes in the New 
Testament the act of gospel preaching ; so a few lines below, ver. 9, and 
particularly 1 Thess. i.5, where Paul says: ‘Our gospel came not unto you 
in word only, but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much agsur- 
ance ; as ye know what manner of men we were among you.’? These words 
have no sense unless by owr gospel, Paul means, our preaching of the gospel. 
In this case the preposition for preserves its simple meaning. The absence 
of the article before the words gospel and God, give to the words a sort of 
descriptive sense: a message of divine origin. The genitive Ocov, of God, 
here denotes the author of the message, not its subject ; for the subject is 
Christ, 4s is mentioned afterward. Paul thus bears within him the un- 
speakably elevated conviction of having been set apart, from the beginning 
of his existence, to be the herald of a message of grace (eh ayyéAAew, to an- 
nounce good news) from God to mankind. And it is as the bearer of this 
message that he addresses the church of Rome. If the apostle does not add 
to his name that of any fellow-laborer, as he does elsewher e, it is because 
he is doing this act in his official character as the apostle of the Gentiles, a 
dignity which he shares with no other. So it is Eph. i. 1 (in similar cir- 
cumstances). 

But this preaching of salvation by the apostles has not dropped suddenly 
from heaven. It has been prepared or announced long before ; this fact is 
the proof of its decisive importance in the history of humanity. This is 
what is expressed in ver. 2. 

Several commentators think that the words: which He had promised afore, 
had no meaning, unless the word gospel, ver. 1, be taken as referring to 
salvation itself, not as we have taken it, to the act of preaching. But why 
could not Paul say that the act of evangelical preaching had been announc- 
ed beforehand? ‘Who hath believed our preaching?” exclaims Isaiah 
(lili. 1), ‘‘and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed?’ And lii. 7: 
‘* How beautiful are the feet of him who bringeth good tidings, and who 
publisheth peace!’ Finally, xl. 1, 2: ‘Comfort ye my people, your 
God will say... Cry unto Jerusalem, that her set time is accomplished.” 
The apostle himself quotes these passages, X. 15, 16. The preaching of the 
gospel to Jews and Gentiles appears to him a solemn act marking a new 
era, the hour of universal salvation long expected; so he characterizes it 
also, Acts xvii. 30; Eph. iii. 5-7; Tit. i. 8. It is not wonderful that his 
feelings rise at the thought of being the principal instrument of a work 
thus predicted !_ He thereby becomes himself a predicted person, continu- 
ing as he does the work of the prophets by fulfilling the future they an- 
nounced. The xpé, beforehand, added to the word promise, is not a pleon- 
asm ; it brings out forcibly the greatness of the fact announced. The pro- 

“noun airov, ‘‘ His prophets,’’ denotes the close relation which unites a 
prophet to God, whose instrument he is. The epithet oly, by which their 
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writings are characterized, is related to this pronoun. Holiness is the seal 
of their divine origin. The absence of the article before ypagai, scriptures, 
has a descriptive bearing: ‘‘in scriptures which have this character, that 
they are holy.” 

Baur and his school! find in this mention of the prophetic promises a 
proof of the Judgo-Christian origin of the majority of the church, and of 
the desire which the apostle had to please it. But the Old-Testament was 
read and known in the churches of the Gentiles ; and the object with which 
the apostle refers to the long theocratic preparation which had paved the 

‘way for the proclamation of salvation, is clear enough without our ascrib- 
ing to him any so particular intention.—This mention of prophecy forms 
the transition to ver. 3, where Jesus is introduced in the first place as the 
Jewish Messiah, and then as the Son of God. 

Vv. 3, 4. ‘* Concerning his Son, born of the race of David according to the 
Jlesh ; established as the Son of God with power, according to the Spirit of holi- 
ness, by his resurrection from the dead: Jesus Christ our Lord.’’—The apostle 
first designates the subject of gospel preaching in a summary way: it is 
Jesus Christ viewed as the Son of God. The preposition repi, concerning, 
might indeed depend on the substantive eiwyyéAsov (gospel), ver. 1, in virtue 
of the verbal meaning of the word ; but we should require in that case to 
take ver. 2 as a parenthesis, which is by no means necessary. Why not 
make this clause dependent on the immediately preceding verb : which He 
had promised afore? This promise of the preaching of the gospel related 
,to His Son, since it was He who was to be the subject of the preaching.— 
Here begins a long period, first expressing this subject in a general way, 
then analyzing it in parallel propositions, which, point by pvint, form an 
antithesis to one another. They are not connected by any of the numerous 
particles in which the Greek language abounds ; their simple juxtaposition 
makes the contrast the more striking.—It has been sought to explain the 
title Son of God merely as an official name: the theocratic King by way of 
eminence, the Messiah. The passages quoted in favor of this meaning 
would suffice, if they were needed to refute it: John i. 50, for example, 
where the juxtaposition of the two titles, Son of God and King of Israel, 
so far from demonstrating them to be synonymous, refutes the view, and 
where the repetition of the verb thow art gives of itself the proof of the con- 
trary ; and Ps. ii. 7, where Jehovah says to the Messiah: ‘‘Thou art my 
Son, this day have I begotten Thee.’? This last expression is applied to 
the installation of the Messiah in His kingly office. But to beget never sig- 
nifies to establish as king ; the word denotes a communication of life. 

_ Some explain the title by the exceptional moral perfection of Jesus, and 
the unbroken communion in which He lived with God. Thus the name 
would include nothing transcending the limits of a simple human existence. 
But can this explanation account for the passage, viii. 3: ‘‘God sending 
His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh”... ? It is obvious from this 
ei that Paul ascribes an existence to the Son anterior to His coming in 
the flesh. 

The title Son is also explained by our Lord’s miraculous birth. So, for 
example, M. Bonnet: ‘‘In consequence of His generation by the Holy 
Spirit, He is really the Son of God.’? Such, indeed, is the meaning of the 
term in the message of the angel to Mary : ‘‘The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee . . . wherefore that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God.’? But the passage, viii. 8, just quoted, shows 
that the apostle used the name in a more elevated sense still, though the 
notion of the miraculous birth has obviously a very close connection with 
that of pre-existence. 

Several theologians of our day think that the title Son of God applies to 
Jesus only on account of His elevation to divine glory, as the sequel of His 


1 Paulus, I. 372; Hilgenfcld, Hind. 311, etc. 
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earthly existence. But our passage itself proves that, in the apostle’s view, 
the divine state which followed His resurrection is a recovered and not an 
acquired state. His personal dignity as Son of God, proceeded on from 
ver. 3, is anterior to the two phases of His existence, the earthly and the 
heavenly, which are afterward described. 

The idea of Christ’s divine pre-existence is one familiar to St. Paul’s mind, 
and alone explains the meaning which he attached to the term Son of God. 
Comp. (besides viii. 3) 1 Cor. viii. 6: ‘One Lord Jesus Christ, dy whom 
are all things, and we by Him;’’ Paul thus ascribes to Him the double 
creation, the physical and the spiritual ; 1 Cor. x. 4: ‘‘For they drank of 


that spiritual Rock that followed them: and that Rock was Christ ;?? — 


Paul thus regards Christ as the Divine Being who accompanied the Israel- 
ites in the desert, and who, from the midst of the cloud, wrought all their 
deliverances; Phil. ii. 6: ‘ Who, being in the form of God, ... emptied 
Himself, and took upon Him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men.’’? Add 2 Cor. viii. 9: ‘‘ Who, though He was rich, yet 
for your sakes became poor, that ye through His poverty might be rich.” 
The riches of which He stripped Himself, according to the last of these 
passages, are, according to the preceding, the form of God belonging to 
Him, His divine mode of being anterior to His incarnation ; and the pov- 
erty to which He descended is nothing-else than His sérount form, or the 
human condition which he put on. It is through His participation in our 
state of dependence that we can be raised to His state of glory and sov- 
ereignty. ‘There remains, finally, the crowning passage on this. subject, 
Col. i. 15-17.—Son of God essentially, Christ passed through two phases, 
briefly described in the two following propositions. The two participles 
with which they both open serve as points of support to all the subsequent 
determining clauses. ‘The fundamental antithesis is that between the two 
participles yevouévov and dpiofévroc ; to this there are attached two others ; 
the first: of the race of David and Son of God ; the second : according to the 
flesh and according to the Spirit of holiness. Two phrases follow in the second 
proposition, with power and through His resurrection from the dead, which 
seem to have no counterpart in the first. But the attentive reader will 
have no difficulty in discovering the two ideas corresponding to them. 
They are those of weakness, a natural attribute of the flesh and of birth; for 
Hlis resurrection is to Jesus, as it were, a second birth. Let us first study 
the former proposition by itself. The word yevouévov may bear the meaning 
cither of born or become. In the second case, the word relates to the act of 
incarnation, that mysterious change wrought in His person when He passed 
from the divine to the human state. But the participle yevouévov being 
here construed with the preposition éx, out of, from, it is simpler to take 
the verb in the sense of being born, as in Gal. iv. 4: ‘born of a woman’? 
(yevduevov éx yuvackoc). The phrase kata oapka, according to the flesh, serves, 
as Hofmann says, ‘‘to restrict this affirmation to that side of His origin 
whereby He inherited human nature.’’ For the notion of a different origin 
was previously implied in the phrase Son of God.—What are we to under- 
stand here hy the term flesh ? The word has three very distinct meanings 


‘in the Old and the New Testaments.’ 1. It denotes the muscular and soft 


parts of the body, in opposition both to the hard parts, the bones, and to the 
liquid parts, the blood ; so Gen. ii. 23: ‘‘ This is bone of my bones, and 
flesh of my flesh ;’? and John vi. 56: ‘‘He that eateth my flesh and drink- 
eth my blood.’? 2. The word often denotes the entire human (or animal) 


_ body, in opposition to the soul ; for example, 1 Cor. xv. 39: ‘* There is one” 


flesh of men, another flesh of beasts,’’ a saying in which the word flesh, ac- 
cording to the context, denotes the entire organism. In this second sense 
the part is simply taken for the whole. 3. By the same sort of figure, only 


1Comp. Wendt’s remarkable dissertation: Die begriffe Mleisch und Geist tm biblischen — 


Sprachgchrauch (1878). 
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still more extended, the word flesh sometimes denotes the whole of man, 

body and soul, in opposition to God the Creator and His omnipotence. So 
Ps. lxv. 2: ‘* Unto Thee shall all flesh (every creature) come ;’? Rom. iii. 

20: ‘‘ No flesh (no man) shall be justified in His sight.’’ The first of these 
three meanings is inapplicable in our passage, for it would imply that Jesus 
received from His ancestor David only the fleshy parts of His body, not the 
bones and blood! The second is no less so; for it would follow from it 
that Jesus inherited from David only His bodily life, and not the psychical, 

the higher powers of human life, feeling, understanding, and will. This 
opinion is incompatible with the affirmation of the full humanity of Jesus, 

as we find in the writings of Paul (comp. v. 15; 1 Tim. ii. 5) and of John. 

For the latter, as well as Paul, ascribes to Jesus a human soul, a human 
spirit ; comp. xii, 27: ‘My soul is troubled ;’’ xi. 33: ‘‘He groaned in 
His spirit.’? There remains, therefore, only the third meaning, which suits’ 
the passage perfectly. As a human creature, Jesus derives His origin from 
David. All that is human in Him, spirit, soul, and body (1 Thess. v. 23), so 

' far as these elements are hereditary in mankind in general, this whole part 

of His being is marked by the Davidic, and consequently Jewish character. 

This royal and national seal is impressed not only on His physical nature 

and temperament, but also on His moral tendencies and aspirations; and 

this hereditary life could alone form the basis of His Messianic calling, 

without, however, obliging us to forget that in the Jew there is always the 

man, under the national, the human element. This meaning which we 

give to the word flesh is absolutely the same as that in the passage of John, 

which forms, as it were, the text of his Gospel: ‘‘The Word was made 
flesh (cap& éyévero),’’ John i. 14. 


Relation of this saying to the miraculous birth.—In expressing himself as he 
does here, does St. Paul think of Jesus’ Davidic descent through Joseph or 
through Mary? In the former case the miraculous birth would be excluded 
(Meyer and Reuss). But would this supposition be consistent, on the one 
hand, with the idea which the apostle forms of Jesus’ absolute holiness; on 
the other, with his doctrine of the transmission of sin to the whole human 
race? He says of Jesus, vili. 3: ‘Sent in the likeness of sinful flesh ;’’ 2 Cor. 
v. 21: ‘*He who knew no sin,’ he ascribes to Him the part of an expiatory 
victim (iAaotnptov), which excludes the barest idea of a minimum of sin. And 
yet, according to him, all Adam’s descendants participate in the heritage of 
sin (vy. 12, 19, ii. 9), How reconcile these propositions, if his view is that 
Jesus descends from David and from Adam absolutely in the same sense as 
the other descendants of Adam or David? Paul thus necessarily held the 
miraculous birth ;1 and that so much the more, as the fact is conspicuously 
related in the Gospel of Luke, his companion in work, A contradiction be- 
tween these two fellow-laborers on this point is inadmissible. It is therefore 
through the intervention of Mary, and of Mary alone, that Jesus, according to 
Paul’s view, descended from. David. And such is also the meaning of the 
genealogy of Jesus in Luke’s Gospel (iii. 23).2 Thus there is nothing to pre- 
vent us from placing the beginning of the operation of the Holy Spirit on the 
person of Jesus (to which the words: according to the Spirit of holiness, ver. 4, 
refer) at His very birth. 


Yet this mode of hereditary existence does not exhaust His whole being. 
The title Son of God, placed foremost, contains a wealth which transcends the 
contents of this first assertion, ver. 3, and becomes the subject of the second 
proposition, ver. 4. Many are the interpretations given of the participle 
épiobévroc. The verb dpivecv (from bpoc, boundary) signifies : to draw a limit, 
to separate a domain from all that surrounds it, to distinguish a person or 
athing. The marking off may be only in thought ; the verb then signifies : 
to destine to, decree, decide. So Luke xxii. 22, and perhaps Acts x. 42 and 


es See this proof beautifully developed in Gess : Christi Person und Werk, 2d ed. t. II, p. 210 
et seq. 
2 See the explanation of the passage in my Commentary. 
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xvii. 31, Or the limitation may be traced in words; the verb then signi- 
fies : to declare. Or, finally, it may be manifested in an external act, a fact 
obvious to the senses, which leads to the meaning: to install, establish, or 
demonstrate by a sign. The first meaning: to destine to, has been here at- 
“tempted by Hofmann. But this sense is incompatible with the clause : by 
the resurrection, and it would certainly have been expressed by the word 
mpoopiobévroc, destined beforehand (comp. viii. 29, 30; 1 Pet. i. 20), it being 
impossible that the divine decree relative to the glorification of Jesus should 
be posterior to his mission to the world. Founding on the second mean- 
ing, many (Osterv., Oltram.) translate: ‘‘ declared to be the Son of God.” 
But the notion of declaration, and even the stronger one of demonstration, 
are insufficient in the context. For the resurrection of Jesus not only man- 
ifested or demonstrated what He was; it wrought a real transformation in 
His mode of being. Jesus required to pass from His state as son of David 
to that of Son of God, if He was to accomplish the work described in ver. 
5, and which the apostle has in view, that of the calling of the Gentiles. 
And it was His resurrection which introduced Him into this new state. 
The only meaning, therefore, which suits the context is the third, that of 
establishing. Peter says similarly, Acts ii. 86: ‘*God hath made (éroinoe) 
that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ.”? Hof- 
mann has disputed the use of the verb dpifev in this sense. But Meyer, 
with good ground, adduces the following saying of a poet: of Osdv pice 
daiuwr, ‘‘ destiny made thee God.’’? Not that the apostle means, as Pfleid- 
erer would have it, that Jesus became the Son of God by His resurrection. 
He was restored, and_restored wholly—that is to say, with His human na- 
“ture—to the position of Son of God which He had renounced on becom- 
ing incarnate. The thought of Paul is identical with that of the prayer of 
Jesus on the eve of His death, as we have it in John’s Gospel (xvii. 5) : 
“Father, glorify Thou me with the glory which I had with Thee before the 
world was.’’ Jesus always was-the Son: at His baptism, through the man- 
ifestation of the Father, He recovered His consciousness of Sonship. At His 
resurrection He was re-established, and that as man, in His state of Son- 
ship. The antithesis of the twoterms, born and established, so finely chosen, 
seems thus perfectly correct. 

Three clauses serve to determine the participle established. The first in- 
dicates the manner: év dvvdyer, with power ; the second, the moral cause : 
Karta TvEevpa dylwobvyc, according to the spirit of holiness ; the third, the efficient 
cause: é& avactdceuc vexpov, by His resurrection from the dead. With power, 
signifies : in a striking, triumphant manner. Some have thought to take 
this phrase as descriptive of the substantive Son of God; ‘the Son of God 
in the glory of His power,’’ in opposition to the weakness of His earthly 
state. But the antithesis of the two propositions is that between the Son 
of God and the son of David, and not that between the Son of God in power 
and the Son of God in weakness. The phrase: with power, refers therefore 
to the participle established : established by an act in which the power of 
God is strikingly manifested (the resurrection, wrought by the glory of the 
Father, Rom. vi. 4). The second clause : according to the spirit of holiness, 
has been explained in a multitude of ways. Some have regarded it as in- 
dicating the divine nature of Jesus in contrast to his humanity, the spirit of 
holiness being thus the second person of the Trinity ; so Melanchthon and 
Bengel. But, in this case, what term would be left to indicate the third ? 
The second divine person is designated by the names Son or Word, not 
Spirit. According to Theodoret, what ismeantis the miraculous power which 
Jesus possessed on the earth ; but how are we to explain the complement of 
holiness ? and what relation is there between the virtue of working miracles, 
possessed by so many prophets, and the installation of Jesus in His place 
as Son of God? Luther understood by it the effusion of the Holy Spirit on 
the church, effected by Christ glorified. Then it would be necessary to 
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translate : ‘‘demonstrated to be the Son of God by the spirit of holiness, 
whom he poured out.’”~ But this meaning does not suit the third clause, 
whereby the resurrection is indicated as the means of the dpifev, not Pente- 
cost. No doubt one might, in this case, translate: ‘‘ since the resurrection.”’ 
But Pentecost did not begin from that time. Meyer and others regard the 
spirit of holiness as meaning, in opposition to the flesh: the inner man in 
in Jesus, the spirit as an element of His human nature, in opposition to the 
outer man, the body. But, as we have seen, the human nature, body and 
soul, was already embraced completely in the word flesh, ver. 8. How, 
then, could the spirit, taken as an element of human nature, be contrasted 
with this nature itself? Is, then, the meaning of the words so difficult to 
apprehend ? The term spirit (or breath) of holiness shows clearly enough 
that the matter here in question is the action displayed on Christ by the 
Holy Spirit during his earthly existence. In proportion as Jesus was open 
to this influence, his whole human nature received the seal of consecration 
to the service of God—that is to say, of holiness. Such is the moral fact 
indicated Heb. ix. 14: ‘‘ Who through the eternal Spirit offered himself 
without spot to God.” The result of this penetration of his entire being 
by the breath of the Holy Spirit was this: at the time of His death there 
could be fully realized in Him the law expressed by the Psalmist: ‘‘ Thou 
wilt not suffer thy Holy one to see corruption’’ (Ps. xvi. 10). Perfect holi- 
ness excludes physical dissolution. The necessary corollary of such a life 
and state was therefore the resurrection. This is the relation expressed 
by the preposition xaré, according to, agreeably to. He was established as 
the Son of God in a striking manner by His resurrection from the dead, 
agreeably to the spirit of holiness, which had reigned in Him and in His very 
body. In the passage, viii. 11. the apostle applies the same law to the 
resurrection of believers, when he says ‘‘that their bodies shall rise again, 
in virtue of the Holy Spirit who dwells in them.’’ Paul is not therefore 
seeking, as has been thought, to establish a contrast between inward (veda, 
spirit) and outward (cd, flesh), nor between divine (the Holy Spirit) and 
human (the jlesh), in the person of Jesus, which would be a needless di- 
gression in the context. What he contrasts is, on the one hand, the 
naturally Jewish and Davidic form of his earthly appearance ; and, on the 
other, the higher form of being on which he entered at the close of this 
Jewish phase of his existence, in virtue of the principle of holy consecra- 
tion which had marked all his activity here below. For this new form of 
existence is the condition on which alone He could accomplish the work 
described in the verse immediately following. The thought of the apostle 
does not diverge for an instant, but goes straight to its aim.—The third 
clause literally signifies : by a resurrection from the dead (&& dvacrdoewe vexpor). 

He entered upon his human life by a simple birth ; but in this state as a son 
' of David he let the spirit of holiness reign overhim, And therefore he was 
admitted by a resurrection into the glorious life of Sonship. The preposi- 
tion é¢, owt of, may here signify either since or in consequence of. The first 
meaning is now almost abandoned, and undoubtedly with reason; for the 
idea of a simple succession in time does not suit the gravity of the thought. 
Paul wishes to describe the immense transformation which the facts of his 
death and resurrection produced in the person of Jesus. He has left in 
the tomb his particular relation to the Jewish nation and the family of 
David, and has appeared through his resurrection freed from those wrap- 
pings which he had humbly worn during his earthly life; comp. the re- 
markable expression : minister of the circumcision, xv. 8. Thus it is that, in 
virtue of his resurrection and as the Son of God, he was able henceforth to 
enter into connection with all mankind, which he could not do so long as 
“he was acting only as the son of David ; comp. Matt. xv. 24: “I am not 
sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.’? The absence of the 
article before the word resurrection and before the plural dead is somewhat 
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strange, and must be explained in the way indicated by Hofmann: ‘‘ By an 
event such as that which takes place when the dead rise again.’? There 
needed a death and resurrection, if he was to pass from the state of son of 
David to that of Son and Christ of humanity. It is therefore on the 
character of the event that the apostle insists, rather than on the fact itself. 
~~ Before passing to the subject of the calling of the Gentiles, which is the 
direct consequence of this transformation in the person of the Messiah 
wrought by the resurrection, Paul sums up in three terms the analysis of 
his person which he has just given : Jesus ; this name denotes the historical 
person, the common subject of those different forms of existence ; the title 
Christ or Messiah, which sums up ver. 3 (Son of David), and that of Lord 
—that is to say, the representative of the divine sovereignty—which fol- 
lows from his elevation to the position of Son (ver. 4). On the title of Lord, 
see 1 Cor. viii. 6; Phil. ii, 9-11. When he says our, Paul thinks, of all 
those who by faith have accepted the sovereignty of Jesus. ; 

The intention of the passage, vv. 3, 4, has been strangely misunderstood. 
Some say: it is a summary of the gospel doctrine which the apostle means 
to expound in this treatise. But a summary is not stated in an address. 
The true summary of the Epistle, besides, is found i. 17. Finally, christo- 
logical doctrine is precisely one of the heads, the absence of which is re- 
markable in our Epistle. Gess says: ‘‘One must suppose that the apostle 
was concerned to sum up in this introduction the most elevated sentiments 
which filled his heart regarding the Mediators of salvation.’? But why put 
these reflections on the person of Christ in the address, and between what 
Paul says of his apostleship in general (vv. 1, 2), and what he afterward 
adds regarding his apostleship to the Gentiles in particylar (vv. 5, 6) ? 
Hofmann thinks that Paul, in referring tothe relation between Jesus and 
the old covenant, wishes to indicate all that God gives us new in Christ. 
But this observation would suit any other place rather than the address. 
The most singular explanation is Mangold’s: ‘‘A Jewish-Christian church 
like that of Rome might be astonished at Paul’s addressing it as if it had 
been of Gentile origin ; and the apostle has endeavored to weaken this im- 
pression by reminding it (ver. 2) that his apostleship had been predicted in » 
the Old Testament, and (ver. 8) that the object of his preaching is above all 
the Messiah, the Son of David.’’ So artificial an explanation refutes itself. 
The apostle started (vv. 1, 2) from the idea of his apostleship, but in order 
to come to that of his apostleship to the Gentiles, which alone serves to 
explain the step he is now taking in writing to the Christians of Rome (vv. 
5, 6). To pass from the first of these ideas to the second, he rises to the 
author of his apostleship, and describes Him as the Jewish Messiah, called 
to gather together the lost sheep of the house of Israel (ver. 5) ; then as the 
Son of God raised from the dead, able to put Himself henceforth in direct 
communication with the Gentiles through an apostolate instituted on their 
behalf (ver. 4). In reality, to accomplish this wholly new work, Jesus re- 
quired to be set free from the form of Jewish nationality and the bond of 
theocratic obligations. He must be placed in one uniform relation to the 
whole race. This was the effect of the transformation wrought in His per- 
son by His death and resurrection. Thus there is no difficulty in under- 
standing the transition from ver. 4 to ver. 5. 

Vv. 5,6: ‘By whom we have received grace and apostleship, with a view 
to the obedience of faith among all the Gentiles, for the glory of His name: 
among whom are ye, also, the called of Jesus Christ.’” The words 6v’ ov, by 
whom, exactly express the transition which we have just indicated. It is 
from His heavenly glory and from His state as Son of God that Christ has 
founded the new apostolate, and called him whom He has invested with it 
(comp. Gal. i, 1).—The plural éAdBouev, we have received, is explained by 
some : J and the other apostles ; by Hofmann: I and my apostolical assistants 
(Barnabas, Silas, Timothy, etc.). But the first meaning is inadmissible, 
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because the matter in question here is exclusively the apostleship to the 
Gentiles ; and the second is equally so, because Paul], speaking here in his 
official character, can associate no one with him in the dignity which the 
Lord has conferred on him personally. What we have here is therefore the 
plural of category, which the Greeks readily use when they wish to put the 
person out of view, and to present only the principle which he represents, 
or the work with which he is charged. The words: ydpw «ai azoaroAg, 
grace and apostleship, are regarded by some (Chrys., Philippi) as equivalent 
to : the grace of apostleship. But if this had been Paul’s meaning, it would 
have been easy for him to express it so. Hofmann applies the two terms 
to the ministry of the apostle, as presenting it, the former, in connection, 
with his own person—it is a grace conferred on him; the latter, in its re- 
lation to others—it is his mission to them. But if the term grace be referred 
to Paul’s person, it seems to us much simpler to apply it to the gift of salva- 
tion which was bestowed on himself ; the second term, apostleship, comes thus 
quite naturally to designate his mission for the salvation of the world. We 
have seen (Introd. p. 13) how these two gifts, personal salvation and apostle- 
ship, were, in Paul’s case, one and the same event. The object of Christ 
in according him grace and calling him to the apostleship, was to spread 
the obedience of faith. It is impossible to understand by this obedience the 
holiness produced by faith. For, before speaking of the effects of faith, 
faith must exist ; and the matter in question is precisely the calling of the 
apostle destined to lay the foundation of it. Meyer’s meaning is still more 
inadmissible, submission to the faith. In that case, we should require to 
give to the term faith the meaning of : Christian truth (objectively speak- 
ing), a meaning the word never has in the New Testament, as Meyer ac- 
knowledges. So he understands obedience to the inward sentiment of 
faith! This is a form of speech of which it would be still more difficult 
to find examples. The only possible meaning is : the obedience which con- 
sists in faith itself. By faith man performs an act of obedience to the 
' divine manifestation which demands of him submission and co-operation. 
The refusal of faith is therefore called, x. 8, a disobedience (ovy imeraynoav).. 
The clause following : among all the Gentiles, might be connected with the 
word apostleship, but it is simpler to connect it directly with the preceding, 
the obedience of faith: ‘‘an obedience to be realized among all Gentiles.”’ 
The term vy, which we franslate by Gentilés, has been taken here by ak 
most all critics who hold the Jewish origin of the Christians of Rome, in a 
wider acceptation. They give it the general meaning of nations, in order 
to include under it the Jews, who are also @ nation, and consequently the 
Christians of Rome. This interpretation has been defended chiefly by 
Rickert and Baur. But it is easy to see that it is invented to serve an a 
priori thesis. The word vy undoubtedly signifies strictly: nations. But 
it has taken, like the word gojim in the Old Testament (Gen. xii. 3; Isa. 
xlii. 6, etc.), a definite, restricted, and quasi-technical sense : the nations in 
opposition to the chosen people (6 Aadc, the people). This signification occurs 
from beginning to end of the New Testament (Acts ix. 15, xi. 1, 18, xxviii. 
28; Gal. i. 16, 11. 7-9, iii. 14, Eph. ii. 11, iii. 6).* It is applied in the most 
uniform manner in our Epistle (ii. 14, 15, iii. 29, xi. 18, xv. 9, 11). Be- 
sides, the context imperatively demands this limited sense. Paul has just 
been explaining the institution of a special apostleship to the Gentiles, by 
a transformation in the Lord’s mode of existence ; the whole demonstration 
would be useless if his aim were to prove what the believers of Rome, though 
Jewish Christians, belong also to the domain of his mission. Mangold feels 
the difficulty ; for, in order to remain faithful to Baur’s view as to the com- 
position of the Roman church, without falling into his false interpretation 
of the word é6vy, he tries to take it in a purely geographical sense. He 
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thinks that by the nations, Paul means to contrast the inhabitants of the 
world in general, whether Jews or Gentiles, with the Jews strictly so called 
dwelling in Palestine. The apostle means to say: ‘‘The church of Rome, 
though composed of Judeo-Christians, belongs geographically to the world 
of the Gentiles, and consequently comes within my domain as the apostle 
of the Gentiles.” But what in this case becomes of the partition of 
domains marked out in Gal. ii.? It must signify that Peter reserved for 
himself to preach zz Palestine, and Paul out of Palestine! Who can give this 
meaning to the famous passage, Gal. ii. ? Besides, as Beyschlag well says, 
this partition between the apostles rested on a difference of gifts, which had 
nothing to do with geography, and evidently referred to the religious and 
moral character of those two great divisions of mankind, Jews and Gen- 
tiles. It must therefore be allowed that the words : among all nations, re- 
fer to Gentiles, and to Gentiles as such. Baur has sought to turn the word 
all to account in favor of his interpretation ; but Paul uses it precisely to 
introduce what he is going to say, ver. 6, that the Romans, though so re- 
mote, yet formed part of his domain, since it embraces ail Gentiles without 
exception. It matters little, therefore, that they are still personally un- 
known to him, he is their apostle nevertheless.—The third clause: drép 
tov ovduaroc, for, in behalf, or for the glory of His name, depends on the whole 
verse from the verb we have received. Paul does not forget that this is the 
highest end of his apostleship : to exalt the glory of that name by extend- 
“ing the sphere of his action, and increasing the number of those who invoke 
it as the name of their Lord. The words sound like an echo of the message 
of Jesus to Paul by Ananias : ‘‘ Heis a chosen vessel to carry my name to the 
Gentiles ;°’ comp. 8, John 7. By this word Paul reveals to us at once the 
aim of his mission, and the inward motive of all his work. And what a 
work was that! As Christ in His own person broke the external covering 
of Israelitish form, so he purposed to break the national wrapping within 
which the kingdom of God had till then been inclosed ; and to spread the 
glory of His name to the very ends of the earth, He called Paul. 

Ver. 6 may be construed in two ways: either the «Ayrot ’I. X. may be 
taken as a predicate: ‘‘in the midst of whom (Gentiles) ye are the called of 
Jesus Christ,’’ or the last words may be taken in apposition to the subject : 
‘‘of the number of whom ye are, ye who are called of Jesus Christ.” 'The 
former construction does not give a simple meaning ; for the verb ye are 
has then two predicates which conflict with one another: ‘ye are in the 
midst of them,’’ and: ‘‘ ye are the called of Jesus Christ.’’ Besides, is it 
necessary to inform the Christians of Rome that they live in the midst of 
the Gentiles, and that they are called by Jesus Christ? Add _ the xai, also, 
which would signify: like all the other Christians in the world, and you 
have an addition wholly superfluous, and, besides, far from clear. What 
has led commentators like De Wette, Meyer, etc., to hold this first con- 
struction is, that it seemed to them useless to make Paul say: ‘‘ye are 
among, or ye are of the number of the Gentiles.’’ But, on the contrary, 
this idea is very essential. It is the minor premiss of the sylogism within 
which Paul, so to speak, incloses the Romans. The major: Christ has 
made me the Apostle of the Gentiles; the minor: yé are of the number of 
‘the Gentiles; conclusion : therefore, im-virtue of the authority of that 

~Christ who has called -you-as He has called me, ye are the sheep of my fold. 
"The «ai, also, from this point of view is easily explained : ‘of the number 
of whom (Gentiles) ye also are, ye Romans, falling consequently like the 
other Gentiles called by me personally to my apostolical domain.’’ The 
title «Anrot ’I. X., called of Jesus Christ, corresponds to the title which 
Paul gave himself, ver. 1: kAyrd¢ améorodoc, ‘an apostle by calling.” They 
are bound to hear him in virtue of the same authority under which he 
writes to them, that of Jesus Christ. The complement: ‘‘called of Jesus 
Christ,’? may be taken as a genitive of possession: ‘‘ called ones belonging 
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to Jesus Christ.’? But itis better to regard it as a genitive of cause: 
“¢ called ones, wilibie calling comes from Jesus Christ.”’ For the important 
thing in the context is not “the commonplace idea that they belong to the 
Lord ; it is the notion of the act by which the Lord Himself acted on them 
to make them believers, as on Paul to make him their apostle. |The idea 
of calling (of God or Christ), according to Paul’s usage, includes two 
thoughts, an outward solicitation by preaching, and an, inward and simul- 
taneous drawing by the Holy Spirit. It need not be said that neither the 
one nor the other of these influences is irresistible,! nor that the adhesion 
of faith remains an act of freedom. This adhesion is here implied in the 
fact that the Romans are members of the church and readers of these lines. 

If we needed a confirmation of the Gentile origin of the majority of this 
church, it would be found in overwhelming force in vv. 5 and 6, especially 
when taken in connection with ver. 4; and really it needs far more than 
common audacity to attempt to get out of them the opposite idea, and to 
paraphrase them, as Volkmar does, in the following way: ‘‘I seem to you 
no doubt to be only the apostle of the Hellenes; but, nevertheless, I am 
called by Jesus Christ to preach the gospel to all ‘nations, even to the non- 
Hellenes such as you, believers of Jewish origin ! Me 

We come now tothe second and third parts of the address, the aioe 
tion of the readers and the expression of the writer’s prayer. 

Ver. 7. ‘‘ To all the well-beloved of God who are at Rome,* saints by way of 
call: Grace be given you and peace on the part of God our Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’—The dative: to all those, might be dependent on a 
verb understood : IL write, or I address myself ; but it is simpler to connect 
it with the verb implied in the statement of the prayer which immediately 
follows: ‘‘To you all may there be given.’’ The adjective ali would be 
quite superfluous here if Paul had not the intention of widening the circle 
of persons spoken of in ver. 6 as being of the number of the Gentiles, Paul 
certainly has no doubt that there are also among the Christians of Rome 
some brethren of Jewish origin, and by his to all he now embraces them in 

‘the circle of those to whom he addresses his letter. We need not separate 
the two datives: to all those who are at Rome and to the well-beloved of God, as 
if they were two different regimens; the dative: well-beloved of | God, is 
taken substantively : to all the well-beloved of God who are at Rome. The 
words denote the entire number of Roman believers, Jews and Gentiles. 
All men are in a sense loved of God (John iii..16) ; put apart from faith, 
this love of God can only be that of compassion.., It becomes an intimate 
love, like that of father and child, only through the reconciliation granted 
to faith. Here is the first bond between the apostle and his readers : 
the common love of which they are the objects. This bond is strength- 
ened by another: the internal work which has flowed from it, consecra- 
tion to'God, holiness: kAyroic dyiow, saints by way of call. We need not 
translate either: called to be saints, which would imply that holiness is in 
their case no more as yet than a destination, or called and holy (Ostervald), 
which would give to the notion of calling too independent a force. Paul 
means that they are really saints, and that if they possess this title of nobil- 
ity before God, it is because Christ has honored them with His call, by 
drawing some from the defilements of paganism, and raising others from the 
external consecration of God’s ancient people to the spiritual consecration 
of the new. Under the old covenant, consecration to God was hereditary, 
and attached to the external rite of circumcision. Underthe new economy, 
consecration is that of the will first of all, and so of the entire life. It 
passes from within outward, and not from without inward ; it is real 
holiness. The words év ‘Déien, at Rome, are omitted in the Greck text of 
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the Cod. de Berner. (G), as well as in the Latin translation accompanying it 
(g). This might be regarded as an accidental omission, if it were not 
repeated in ver. 15. Riickert and Renan think that it arises from manu- 
seripts intended for other churches, and in which accordingly, the indica- 
tion of the readers had been left blank. But in this case would it not 
occur in a larger number of documents? Meyer supposes that some church 
or other, having the letter copied for its own special use, had intentionally 
suppressed the words. But it needs to be explained why the. same thing 
did not take place with other Epistles. Perhaps the cause of the omission 
in this case was the contrast between the general character of the contents 
of the letter and the local destination indicated sin the suppressed words, 
the second fact appearing contradictory to the first (see ver. 15). 

Why does the apostle not salute this community of believers, as he does 
those of Thessalonica, Galatia, and Corinth, with the name of church? 
The different Christian groups which existed at Rome, and several of which 
are mentioned in chap. xvi., were perhaps not yet connected with one 
another by a common presbyterial organization. 

The end of ver. 7 contains the development of the third part of the 
address, the prayer. For the usual term yaipew, joy and prosperity, Paul 
substitutes the blessings which form the Christian’s wealth and happiness. 
Grace, yapic, denotes the love of God manifested in the form of pardon 
toward sinful many peace, cipjry, the feeling of profound calm or inward 
“quiet which is Communicated to the heart by the possession of reconcilia- 
tion. It may seem that the title: well-beloved of God, given above, 
~fncluded these gifts; but the Christian possesses nothing which does not 
require to be ever received anew, and daily increased by new acts of faith 
and prayer. The Apocalypse says that ‘‘salvation flows from the throne 
of God and of the Lamb;’’ it is from God and from Jesus Christ that Paul 
-likéwise-derivesthe two blessings which he wishes for the believers of Rome ; 

from God as, Father, and from Jesus Christ as Lord or Head of the church. 
We need not explain these two regimens as if they meant ‘‘from God 
through Christ.’’ The two substantives depend on a common preposition : 
on the part of. The apostle therefore has in view not a source and a chan- 
nel, but two sources. The love of God and the love of Christ are two dis- 
tinct loves ; the one is a father’s, the other a brother’s. Christ loves with 
his own lové, Rom. v.15. Comp. John’ v. 21 (those whom he will) and 26 
(he hath life in himself). Erasmus was unhappy in taking the words : Jesus 
Christ our Lord, as a second complement to the word Father: ‘ our Father 
and that of Jesus Christ.”? But in this case the complement Jesus Christ 
would have required to be placed first, and the notion of God’s fatherhood 
in relation to Christ would be without purpose in the context. The con- 
viction of Christ’s divine nature can alone explain this construction, accord- 
ing to which His person and that of the Father are made alike dependent 
on one and the same proposition. 

It is impossible not to admire the prudence and delicacy which St. Paul 
shows in the discharge of his task toward this church. To justify his 
procedure, he goes back on his apostleship; to justify his apostleship to 
them, Gentiles, he goes back to the transformation which the resurrection 
wrought in Christ’s person, when from being Jewish Messiah it made Him 
Lord in the absolute sense of the word. Like a true pastor, instead of 
lording it over the conscience of his flock, he seeks to associate it with his 
own. 


SECOND PASSAGE (I. 8-15). 


The Interest long taken by the Apostle in the Christians of Rome. 


The address had drawn a sort of official bond between the apostle and 
the church. But Paul feels the need of converting it into a heart relation ; 
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and to this end the following piece is devoted. he apostle here assures 
his readers of the profound interest which he has long felt in them, though 
he has not yet been able to show it by visiting them. He begins, as usual, 
by thanking God for the work already wrought in them, ver. 8; then he 
expresses his lively and long cherished desire to labor for its growth, 
either in the way of strengthening themselves spiritually, vv. 9-12, or in the 
way of increasing the number of believers in the city of Rome, vv. 13-15. 

Ver. 8. ‘‘ First, I thank my God through Jesus Christ' on account of you all, 
that your faith is spoken of throughout the whole world.’’—The apostle knows 
that there is no more genuine proof of sincere affection than intercession ; 
hence he puts his prayer for them first. The word xpérov, in the jirst 
place (especially with the particle yév), leads us to expect a secondly (érevra 
dé). As this word does not occur in the sequel, some have thought it 
necessary to give to xpdroy the meaning of above all. This is unnecessary. 
The second idea the apostle had in view is really found in ver. 10, in the 
prayer which he offers to God that he may be allowed soon to go to Rome. 
This prayer is the natural supplement of the thanksgiving. Only the con- 
struction has led the apostle not to express it in the strictly logical form : 
in the second place.—In the words ‘‘my God,’’ he sums up all his personal 
experiences of God’s fatherly help, in the various circumstances of his life, 
and particularly in those of his apostleship. Herein there is a particular 
revelation which every believer receives for himself alone, and which he 
sums up when he calls God his God; comp. the phrase God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob, and more especially the words Gen. xxviii. 20, 21. 
Paul’s thanksgiving is presented through the mediation of Jesus Christ ; 
he conveys it through Christ as head of the church, and more immediately 
his own. Meyer thinks that Christ is rather mentioned here as the author of 
the work for which Paul gives thanks ; but this is not the natural meaning 
of the phrase : I thank through ; comp. besides, viii. 34. The propagation 
of the gospel at Rome appears to Paul a service rendered to him personaily, 
as apostle of the Gentiles.—The phrase : on account of you ail, seems a little 
exaggerated, since he does not know them all personally. But would there 
be a human being at Rome gained for Christ, known or unknown, whose 
faith was not a subject of joy to Paul! The preposition izép, in behalf of, 
which is found in the T. R. (with the latest Mjj.), would express moe 
affection than repi, on account of ; but the latter is more simple, and occurs 
in some Mjj. of the three families. What increases Paul’s joy is, that not 
only do they believe themselves, but. their faith, the report of which is 
spread everywhere, opens a way for the gospel to other countries ; comp. a 
similar passage addressed to the Thessalonians (1 Thess. i. 8). The or, 
because, serves to bring into relief a special feature in the cause of joy 
already indicated ; comp. 1 Cor. i. 5 (the dr: inits relation to ver. 4). The 
phrase : throughout the whole world, is hyperbolical ; it alludes to the posi- 
tion of Rome as the capital of the Ber, ; comp. Col. i. 6. 

Vv. 9, 10. ‘‘ For God is my witness, whom I serve with my spirit in the 
gospel of His Son, how without ceasing I make mention of you, making request 
in all my prayers, if perhaps now at length I might have a prosperous 
journey by the will of God to come unto you.’’—This thanksgiving of the 
apostle was an inward action of which none but God could have know]l- 
edge ; and as the words, ver, 8, might seem chargeable with exaggeration, 
he appeals to the one witness of his inner life. Paul thinks of those times 
of intimate intercourse which he has daily with his God in the exercise of 
his ministry ; for it is at His feet, as it were, that he discharges this task. 
He says: ‘‘in my spirit, that is to say, in the most intimate part of his 
being, where is the organ by which his soul communicates with the divine 
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world. The spirit is therefore here one of the elements of his human 
nature (1 Thess. v. 28); ouly it is evidently thought of as penetrated with 
the Divine Spirit. When Paul says: in the gospel of His Son, it is clear 
that he is not thinking of the maéter, but of the act of evangelical preaching, 
This is for him a continual act of worship which he performs only on his 
knees. The words: of His Son, bring out the supreme gravity of the act. 
How, in fact, can one take part in a work which concerns the Son, other- 
wise than in concert with God Himself! The dc need be translated neither 
by that (the fact), which expresses too little, nor by how much (the degree), 
which is too strong, but by how. The word refers to the mode of this in- 
ward worship, as it is developed in what follows. The expression : without 
ceasing, explains the: ‘‘I give thanks for you all,’ which had preceded 
(ver. 8). Hence the for at the beginning of the verse. 

Ver. 10. With the thanksgiving there is connected, as a.second matter 
which he has to communicate tothem, his not less unwearied prayer that 
he might be able soon to visit them. The words: always in my prayers, 
refer certainly to the following participle : making request, and not to what 
precedes, a sense which would lead to_a_pleonasm. Not one of the inti- 
mate dealings of the apostle with his God, in which ‘this subject does not 
find a place.— Evi, strictly speaking, on occasion of. The conjunction 
sizwc, if perhaps, indicates the calculation of chances ; and the adverbs now, 
at length, the sort of impatience which he puts into his calculation. The 
term evodowy strictly signifies : to cause one to journey prosperously, whence in 
general: to make one succeed in a business ; comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. As in this 
context the subject in question is precisely the success of a journey, it is 
difficult not to see in the choice of the term an allusion to its strict meaning : 
“if at length T shall not be guided prosperously in my journey to you.’’ By 
whom? The words: by the will of God, tell us; favorable circumstances 
are the work of that all-powerful hand. Vv. 11, 12 indicate the most 
immediate motive of this ardent desire. 

Vv. 11, 12. ‘* Por I long to see you, that I may impart unto you some spirit- 
ual gift, to the end that ye may be established ; or to speak more properly, that 
T may be encouraged with you in the midst of you, by the mutual action of our 
Saith, yours and mine.’’—Enriched with the gifts of God as he was, could 
the apostle help feeling the need of imparting some of them to a church 
so important as that of Rome? There is in the verb ézirofé, along with 
the expression of the desire which goes out toward them, one of regret at 
not having been able to come sooner. A yapioua, gift, is a concrete mani- 
festation of grace (yapic). The epithet spiritual shows the nature and source 
of the gift which he hopes to impart to his readers (the spirit, the rvevya). 
The word iui, to you, is inserted between the substantive and the adjective 
to bring out the latter more forcibly. The apostle hopes that by this 
communication they will receive an increase of divine strength within them. 
He puts the verb in the passive : that ye may be strengthened. We need not 
translate : to confirm you (Oltram.); on the contrary, Paul uses the passive 
form to put out of view the part he takes personally, and to exhibit only 
the result; it is God who will strengthen. There would be a degree of 
charlatanism in the choice of the word strengthen, confirm, if, as Baur, and 
following him, Mangold, Sabatier, etc., think, the apostle’s object in this 
letter was to bring about a radical change in the existing conception of the 
gospel at Rome. To strengthen, is not to turn one into another way, it is 
to make him walk firmly on that on which he is already. But Paul was 
too sincerely humble, and at the same time too delicate in his feelings, to 
allow it to be supposed that the spiritual advantage resulting from his stay 
among them would all be on one side. He hastens to add that he hopes 
himself to have his share, ver. 12. The first words of this verse have 
generally been misunderstood ; there has been given to them the meaning 
of the phrase roir’ éors, that is to say (Ostervald, Oltram.), It is forgotten 
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that the dé which is added here (rowro dé éor/) indicates not a simple ex- 
planatory repetition, but a certain modification and progress in the idea, 
The meaning, therefore, is: or to speak more properly. In point of fact, 
Paul had yet to add to the idea of the good which he reckoned on doing, 
that of the good which he hoped himself to receive. This is precisely 
what he has in view in the strange construction of the words which imme- 
diately follow. There is no doubt that the preposition ov, with, in the 
compound verb cvurapaanbjva, to be encouraged with, signifies: ‘I with you, 
Christians of Rome.’’ For the subject of the verb can be no other than 
the apostle, on account of the words which follow: in the midst of you. 
Fritzsche attempts to give it a you for its subject, iuac understood ; Meyer 
and Hofmann would make this infinitive directly dependent on the word I 
desire, ver. 11: ‘‘I desire to see you, and to be encouraged in the midst of 
you.” But this is to mistake the evident relation between the two passive 
infinitives, so closely connected with one another. ‘To the end that ye 
may be strengthened ; and, to speak more correctly, that with you I may be 
encouraged among you.’’ The ‘‘ with (you)”’ brings out the notion of their 
strengthening, to add to it immediately, and that in the same word (in 
Greek) the notion of the encouragement derived by Paul himself, as being 
one with theirs ; for is not the strengthening of others the means of en- 
couraging himself? One shares in the strength which he imparts. The 
apostle seems to say that there is in his desire as much holy selfishness as 
holy zeal. The substitution of the word encourage (in speaking of Paul) for 
that of strengthen (in speaking of them) is significant. In Paul’s case, the 
only thing in question is his subjective feeling, which might be a little 
depressed, and which would receive a new impulse from the success of his 
work among them; comp. Acts xxviii. 15 (he took courage, édaBe Gapooc). 
This same delicacy of expression is kept up in the words which follow. 
By the among you, the apostle says that their mere presence will of itself be 
strengthening to him. This appears literally in what follows: “by my 
Juith and yours one upon another.”? These last’ words express a reciprocity 
in virtue of which his faith will act on theirs and theirs on his ; and how 
so? In virtue of their having that faith in common (by the faith of you and 
of me). It is because they live in this common atmosphere of one and the 
same faith that they can act and react spiritually, he on them, and they on 
him. What dignity, tact, and grace in these words, by which the apostle 
at once transforms the active part which he is obliged to ascribe to himself 
in the first place into a receptive part, and so to terminate with the notion 
which unites these two points of view, that of reciprocity in the possession 
of a common moral life! Erasmus has classed all this in the category of 
pia vafrities and sancta adulatio.! He did not understand the sincerity of 
Paul’s humility. But what Paul wishes is not merely to impart new 
strength to the Christians of Rome while reinforcing his own, it isalso to aid 
in the increase of their church. He comes as an apostle, not only as a Chris- 
tian visitor ; such is the meaning of the words which follow (vv. 13-15), 
Vv. 13, 14. ** Now I would not have you ignorant, brethren, that oftentimes I 
purposed to come unto you (but was hindered hitherto), that I might gather 
some fruit? among you also, even as among the other Gentiles. Iam debtor 
both to the Greeks, and to the Barbarians ; both to the wise, and to the ignorant.” 
--His readers might ask with some reason how it happened that Paul, 
having been an apostle for more than twenty years, had not yet found time 
to come and preach the good news in the Capital of the world. The 
phrase: I would not have you ignorant, has something slightly mysterious 
about it, which will be explained presently. The dé, now, expresses a 
gradation, but not one from the simple desire (ver. 11) to the fixed purpose 
(ver. 13). The right connection in this sense would have been : Jor indeed, 


1 Pious fraud and holy flattery. 
* The T. R. reads xaprov twa, with some Mnn. All the Mjj.: twa kaprov. 
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and not now. Paul rather passes here from the spiritual good, which he 
has always desired to do among the believers of Rome, to the extension of 
their church, to which he hopes he may contribute. Let his work at Corinth 
and Ephesus be remembered ; why should he not accomplish a similar work 
at Rome? He means, therefore: ‘‘Z shall confess to you my whole mind ; 
my ambition aims at making some new conquests even in your city (at 
Rome).’’ This is what he calls gathering some fruit. The phrase is as 
modest as possible. At Corinth and Ephesus he gathered full harvests ; 
at Rome, where the church already exists, he will merely add some handfuls 
of ears to the sheaves already reaped by others. Kapzodv éyev, literally, to 
have fruit, does not here signify : to bear fruit, as if Paul were comparing 
himself to a tree. The N. T. has other and more common terms for this 
idea: xaprov déperyr, roreiv, diddvac. The meaning is rather to secure fruit, 
like a husbandman who garners a harvest. The two kai, also, of the Greek 
text, ‘‘also among you, as also among the other Gentiles,’’ signify re- 
spectively : ‘‘among you quite as much as among them;’’ and ‘‘ among 
them quite as much as among you.’’ St. Paul remembers what he has 
succeeded in doing elsewhere. No reader free from prepossession will fail 
to see here the evident proof of the Gentile origin of the great majority of 
the Christians of Rome. To understand by 26v7, nations in general, includ- 
ing the Jews as well, is not only contrary to the uniform sense of the word 
(see ver. 5), but also to the subdivision into Greeks and Barbarians given in 
the following verse: for the Jews, according to Paul’s judgment, evidently 
did not belong to either of these two classes.. If he had thought of the 
Jews in this place, he must have used the classification uf ver. 16 : to the 
Jews and Creeks. 

Ver. 14. No connecting particle. Such is always the indication of a feel- 
ing which as it rises is under the necessity of reaffirming itself with in- 
creasing energy: ‘‘ Yea, I feel that I owe myself to all that is called 
Gentile.’’ The first division, into Greeks and Barbarians, bears on the 
language, and thereby on the nationality; the second, into wise and ig- 
norant, on the degree of culture. It may be asked in what category did 
Paul place the Romans themselves. As to the first of these two classifica- 
tions, it is obvious that he cannot help ranking among the Greeks those to 
whom he is writing at the very time in the Greek language. The Romans, 
from the most ancient times, had received their culture from the Greek 
colonies established in Italy. So Cicero, ina well-known passage of the 
De finibus (ii. 15), conjoins Grecia and Italia, and contrasts them with 
Barbaria. As to the second contrast, it is possible that Paul regards the 
immense population of Rome, composed of elements so various, as falling 
into the two classes mentioned. What matters? All those individuals, of 
whatever category, Paul regards as his creditors. He owes them his life, 
his person, in virtue of the grace bestowed on him and of the office which 
he has received (ver. 5). The emotion excited by this thought is what has 
caused the asyndeton’ between vv. 13 and 14. 

Ver. 15, ‘‘ So, as much as in me is, I have the lively desire to preach the 
gospel to you also, to you that are at Rome.’*»—-Of the three explanations by 
which it has been sought to account for the grammatical construction of 
this verse, the simplest seems to me to be that which gives a restricting 
sense to the words xar’ éué: for my part, that is to say: ‘‘so far as depends 
on me, so far as external circumstances shall not thwart my desire,”’ and 
which takes 7d xpé0vuov as a paraphrase of the substantive zpofuuia ; the 
meaning is: ‘‘So far as I am concerned, tbe liveliest desire prevails in me 
to”? ... Such is the explanation of Fritzsche, Reiche, Philippi. De 
Wette and Meyer prefer to join 76 with xar’ éué in the same sense as we 
have just given to «ar’ évé alone, and to take xpdé@vuov as the subject: ‘ As 


1 The absence of any logical particle. 2G g omit rors ev Pou. 
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far as I am concerned, there is an eagerness to’? . . . Some have made 
rd war’ éué a periphrasis for éyé, as the subject of the proposition, and taken 
mpd0vuov as a predicate : ‘‘ My personal disposition is eagerness to announce 
to you”? ... The meaning is nearly the same whichever of the three 
explanations be adopted. The otro, so, very obviously stands as a conclud- 
ing particle. This eagerness to preach at Rome no less than elsewhere is 
the consequence of that debt to all which he feels lying upon him. The 
meaning : likewise, would not be so suitable. The word to evungelize, 
literally, to proclaim good news, seems to be inapplicable to a church 
already founded. But we have just seen that the apostle has here in view 
the extension of the church by preaching to the unbelieving population 
around it. Hence the use of the word. We must therefore take the 
words : you that are at Rome, in a wider sense. It is not merely the mem- 
bers of the church who are denoted by it, but the whole population of the 
great city represented in the eyes of Paul by his readers. As Hofmann 
says: ‘‘ He is here considering the members of the church as Romans, not 
as Christians.’? The words at Rome are omitted by Codex G, as in ver. 7. 
Volkmar explains their rejection by the fact that some evangelistariwm (a 
collection of the pericopes intended for public reading) suppressed them to 
preserve the universal character of our Epistle. This explanation comes to 
the same as that which we have given on ver. 7. 

Here for the present the Jetter closes and the treatise begins. The first 
proposition of ver. 16: J am not ashamed of the gospel, is the transition from 
the one to the other. For the words: Lam not ashamed, are intended to 
remove a suspicion which might be raised against the profession Paul has - 
just made of eagerness to preach at Rome; they thus belong to the letter. 
And, on the other hand, the word gospel sums up the whole contents of the 
didactic treatise which immediately opens. It is impossible to see in this 
first proposition of ver. 16 anything else than a transition, or to bring out 
of it, as Hofmann attempts, the statement of the object of the whole 
Epistle. : 


THE TREATISE. 


I. 16-XV. 18. 
THIRD PASSAGE (I. 16, 17.) 
The Statement of the Subject. 


Ver. 16. ‘For Tam not ashamed of the gospel:' for it is a power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth; to the Jew jirst,? and also to the 
Greek.’’—The long delays which had prevented the apostle’s visit to Rome 
did not arise, as might have been thought, from some secret anxiety or 
fear that he might not be able to sustain honorably the part of preacher of 
the word on this stage. Inthe very contents of the gospel there are a 
grandeur and a power which lift the man who is charged with it above 
feelings of this kind. He may indeed be filled with fear and trembling 
when he is delivering such a message, 1 Cor. ii. 8; but the very nature of | 
the message restores him, and gives him entire boldness wherever he pre- 
sents himself. In what follows the apostle seems to say: ‘‘ And I now 
proceed to prove this to you by expounding in writing that gospel which 
I would have wished to proclaim with the living voice in the midst of 
you.’’ When he says: Tam not ashamed, Paul does not seem to have in 
view the opprobrium attached to the preaching of the Crucified One; he 
would have brought out this particular more distinctly. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 
18, 23. The complement roi Xpiorod, of Christ, which is found in the 
T. R. along with the Byz. ss., is certainly unauthentic ; for it is wanting 
in the documents of the other two families, in the ancient Latin and Syriac 
Vss., and even in a larger number of Mnn. The word gospel denotes here, 
as in vv. 1 and 9, not the matter, but the act of preaching ; Calvin himself 
says: De vocali predicatione hice loquitur. And why is the apostle not 
ashamed of such a proclamation? Because it is the mighty arm of God 
rescuing the world from perdition, and bringing it salvation. Mankind 
are, as it were, at the bottom of an abyss; the preaching of the gospel is 
the power from above which raises out of it. No one need blush at being 
the instrument of such a force. The omission of the article before the 
word dévayic, power, serves to bring out the character of the action rather 
than the action itself. Hofmann says: ‘‘ Power, for the gospel can do 
something ; power of God, for it can do all it promises.’? The word 
cwtnpia, saloation, contains two ideas: on the one side, deliverance from an 
evil, perdition ; on the other, communication of a blessing, eternal life in 
communion with God. The possession of these two privileges is man’s 
health (cwrypia, from the adjective céc, safe and sound). The life of God 
in the soul of man, such is the normal state of the latter. The preposition 


1The T. R. here reads the words rov Xprorov (of Christ), with K LP and the Mnn. The 
words are wanting in all the other Mjj., in Zia. and Pesch, and in some Mnn. , é 

2The word zpwrov is omitted in B’G g; according to Tertullian, it was wanting in 
Marcion. 
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ei¢, to, or im (salvation), denotes not only the purpose of the divine work, 
but its immediate and certain result, wherever the human condition is ful- 
filled. This condition is faith,to every one that believeth. The word every 
one expresses the universal efficacy of the remedy, and the word believeth, 
its entire freeness. Such are the two fundameutal characteristics of the 
Christian salvation, especially as preached by Paul; and they are so closely 
connected that, strictly speaking, they form only one. Salvation would 
not be for adi, if it demanded from man anything else than jaith. To 
~make work or merit a condition in the least degree, would be to exclude 
certain individuals. Its universal destination thus rests on its entire free- 
ness at the time when man is called to enter into it. The apostle adds to 
the word believing the article 76, the, which cannot be rendered in French ° 
by the tout (all) ; the word means each individual, provided he believes. 
\ As the offer is universal, so the act of faith by which man accepts is indi- 
vidual; comp. John iii. 16. The faith of which the apostle speaks is_ 
nothing else than the simple acceptance of the salvation offered in preaching. 
It is premature to put in this moral act all that will afterwards flow from 
it when faith shall be in possession of its object. This is what is done by 
Reuss and Sabatier, when they define it respectively : ‘‘ A personal, inward, 
mystical union between man and Christ the Saviour”? (Hp. paulin. II. 
p. 48); and: ‘‘the destruction of sin in us, the inward creation of the 
divine life”’ (L’ap. Paul, p. 265). This isto make the effect the cause. 
- Faith, in Paul’s sense, is something extremely simple, such that it does not 
in the least impair the freencss of salvation. God says: I give thee; the ; 
heart answers : I accept ; such is faith. The act is thus a receptivity, but — 
~an active receptivity. It brings nothing, but it takes what God gives; as 
was admirably said by a poor Bechuana: ‘‘It is the hand of the heart.”’ 
In this act the entire human personality takes part: the understanding 
discernjng the blessing offered in the divine promise, the will aspiring after 
it, and the confidence of the heart giving itself up to the promise, and so 
securing the promised blessing. The preaching of free salvation is the act 
by which God lays hold of man, faith is the act by which man lets himself 
be laid hold of. Thus, instead of God’s ancient people who were recruited 
by birth and Abrahamic descent, Paul sees a new people arising, formed 
of all the individuals who perform the personal act of faith, whatever the ~ 
nation to which they belong. To give pointed expression to this last 
feature, he recalls the ancient distinction which had till then divided man- 
kind into two rival religious societies, Jews and Gentiles, and declares 
this distinction abolished. He says: to the Jew jirst, and to the Greek. In 
this context the word Greek has a wider sense than in ver. 14; for there it 
was opposed to Barbarian, It therefore designated only a part of Gentile 
humanity. Here, where it is used in opposition to Jew, it includes the 
whole Gentile world. Greeks were indeed the élite of the Gentiles, and 
might be regarded-as representing the Gentiles in general ; comp. 1 Cor. i. 
22-24, This difference in the extension of the name Greeks arises from the 
fact that in ver. 14 the only matter in question was Paui’s ministry, the 
domain of which was subdivided into civilized Gentiles (Greeks) and bar- 
barian Gentiles ; while here the matter in question is the gospel’s sphere of 
action in general, a sphere to which the whole of mankind belong (Jews 
and Gentiles). The word rpérov, first, should not be interpreted, as some 
think, in the sense of principally. It would’ be false to say that salvation 
is intended-for the Jews in preference to the Greeks. Paul has in view the 
right of priority in time which belonged to Israel as the result of its whole 
history. As to this right, God had recognized it by making Jesus to be 
born in the midst of this people ; Jesus had respected it by confining Him- 
self during His earthly life to gathering together the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, and by commanding his apostles to begin the evangelization of the 
world with Jerusalem and Judea, Acts i. 8; Peter and the Twelve 
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remained strictly faithful to it, as is proved by the first part of the Acts, 
chaps. ii.—xii.; and Paul himself had uniformly done homage to it by 
beginning the preaching of the gospel, in every Gentile city to which he 
came as an apostle, in the synagogue, And, indeed, this right of priority 
rested on the destination of Israel to become itself-the apostle of the Gen- | 
tiles in the midst of whom they lived. It was for Jewish believers to — 
convert the world. For this end they must needs be the first to be evan- 
gelized. The word xpérov (first) is wanting in the Vat. and the Berner. 
Cod. (Greek and Latin). We know from Tertullian that it was wanting 
also in Marcion. The omission of the word in the latter is easily 
explained ; he rejected it simply because it overturned his system. Its 
rejection in the two mss. B and G is more difficult to explain. Volkmar 
holds that Paul might. ascribe a priority to the Jews in relation to judg- 
ment, as he does ii. 9, but not in connection with salvation ; the rpdrov of 
ii. 10 he therefore holds to be an interpolation frum ii. 9, and that of our 
ver. 16, a second interpolation from ii. 10. An ingenious combination, 
intended to make the -apostle the relentless enemy of Judaism, agreeably 
to Baur’s system, but belied by the missionary practice of Paul, which is 
perfectly in keeping with our jirst and with that of ii. 10, The omission 
must be due to the carelessness of the copyist, the simple form: to the Jew 
and to the Greek (without the word /irst), naturally suggesting itself. 
While paying homage to the historical right of the Jewish people, Paul 
did not, however, intend to restore particularism. By the re «al, ,as well as, 
he forcibly maintains the radical religious equality already proclaimed in 
the words: to every one that believeth. 

It concerns the apostle now to explain how the gospel can really be the 
salvation of the world offered to all believers. Such is the object of ver. 17. 
The gospel is salvation, because it offers the righteousness of God. 

Ver. 17. “‘ For therein is the righteousness of God revealed by faith for 
faith: as it is written, But the just shall live by faith.’’—The first part of this 
verse is a repetition of ver. 16, in more precise language. Paul explains 
how this power unto salvation, which should save the believer, acts : it justd- 
fies him. Such is the fundamental idea of the Epistle. 

The term righteousness of God cannot here mean, as it sometimes does, for 
example, iii. 5 and 25, an attribute of God, whether His perfect moral 
purity, or His retributive justice. Before the gospel this perfection was al- 
ready distinctly revealed by the law ; and the prophetic words which Paul 
immediately quotes: ‘‘ The just shall live by faith,’’ prove that in his view 
this justice of God_is_a condition of man, not a divine attribute. 

In what does this state consist? The term dicavocbvn, justice, strictly 
designates the moral position of a man who has fully met all his obligations 
(comp. vi. 13, 16 ; Eph. v. 9 ; Matt. v. 17, etc.). Only here the complement : 
of God, and the expression : és revealed by the gospel, lead us to give the term 
a more particular sense: the relation to God in which aman would naturally 
be placed by his righteousness, if he were righteous, and which God bestows 
on him of grace on account of his faith. Two explanations of this notion 
meet us. They are well stated by Calvin : ‘‘ Some think that righteousness 
consists not merely in the free pardon of sins, but partly also in the grace of 
regeneration.” ‘* For my part,’ he adds, ‘‘I take the meaning to be that 
we are restored to life, because God freely reconciles us to Himself.’” On 
the one hand, therefore, an inward regeneration on the ground of which 
God pardons; on the other, a free reconciliation on the ground of which 
God regenerates. In the former case : God acting first as Spirit to deposit 

“in the soul the germ of the new life (to render man effectually just, at least 
virtually), and afterwards as judge to pardon ; in the latter, God acting first 
as judge to pardon (to declare man just), and afterwards as Spirit to quicken 

“and sanctify. 

———The first of these views is that of the Catholic Church, formulated by the 
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Council of Trent,’ and professed by a number of Protestant theologians 
(among the earlier, Osiander ; Beck, in our day). It is the point of view 


| defended by Reuss and Sabatier. The latter defines justification : ‘‘ the 


creation of spiritual life.”’? The second notion is that round which the 
Protestant churches in general have rallied. It was the soul of Luther’s 


- religious life ; and it is still the centre of doctrinal teaching in the church 


‘ which claims the name of this Reformer. We have not here to treat the 


subject from a dogmatical or moral point of view. We ask ourselves this 
one thing : Which of the two views was the apostle’s, and best explains 
his words ? 

In our verse the verb reveals itself, or is revealed, applies more naturally 
to a righteousness, which is offered, and which God attributes to man in con- 
sequence of a declaration, than to a righteousness which is communicated in- 
ternally by the gift of the Spirit. The instrument of appropriation con- 
stantly insisted on by the apostle, faith, also corresponds better to the ac- 
ceptance of a promise than to the acceptance of a real communication. The 
contrast between the two evidently parallel phrases: ‘‘ The righteousness 
of God is revealed,’ ver. 17, and : ‘* The wrath of God is revealed,”’ ver. 18, 
leads us equally to regard the righteousness of God as a state of things which 
He founds in His capacity of judge, rather than a new life conveyed by 
His Spirit. The opposite of the new life is not the wrath of the judge, 
but the sin of man.—In iv. 3, Paul justifies his doctrine of the righteousness 
of God by the words of Moses: ‘‘ Now Abraham believed God, and it was 
counted to him for righteousness’? (counted as the equivalent of a righteous 
and irreproachable life). The idex of counting or imputing applies better 
to a sentence which ascribes than to an act of real communication.—In the 
same chapter, vv. 7, 8, the notion of the righteousness of God is explained 
by the terms pardon and non-imputation of sin. There is evidently no ques- 
tion there of positive communication, of a gift of spiritual life.—In chap. 
v. 9, 10, Paul contrasts with justification by the blood of Christ and with 
reconciliation by His death, as the foundation of salvation, deliverance from 
wrath (in the day of judgment), by the communication of His life, as the 
consummation of salvation. Unless we are to convert the copestone into the 
basis, we must put justification by the blood first, and the communication 
of life by the Spirit second ; the one, as the condition of entrance into the 
state of salvation here below ; the other, as the condition of entrance into 
the state of glory above.—The very structure of the Epistle to the Romans 
forbids us to entertain a doubt as to the apostle’s view. If the communi- 
cation of spiritual life were, in his judgment, the condition of pardon, be 
must have begun his Epistle with chaps. vi.-viii., which treat of the de- 
struction of sin and of the gift of the new life, and not with the long pas- 
sage, i. 18—-v. 21, which refers wholly to the removal of condemnation, and 
to the conditions, objective and subjective, of reconciliation.—Finally, it is 
contrary to the fundamental principle of Paul's gospel, entire Sreeness of 
salvation, to put regeneration in any degree whatever as the basis of recon- 
ciliation and pardon. It is to make the effect the cause, and the cause the 
effect. According to St. Paul, God does not declare man righteous after 
having made him righteous ; He does not make him righteous till He has 


_first declared him righteous. The whole Epistle to the Romans excludes the 


rst of these two principles (which is no other than the Judaizing principle 
ever throwing man back on himself), and goes to establish the second (the 
evangelical principle which detaches man radically from himself and throws 


i 


_) Sess, vi. c.7: [Justificatio] non est sola peccatorum remissio, sed et sanctificatio et renova- 
ho interioris hominis per voluntariam susceptionem gratiee. 
2 Dapotre Paul, p. 261. Let it be remembered that the author whom we are quoting defined 
faith (p. 265) ‘‘ the inward creation of the divine life.” Does Paul's language allow us to give 
a definition identically the same of faith and justification? 
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him on God).! See on the transition from chap. v. to chap. vi.—We add 
“here, as a necessary supplement, a study on the meaning of the word éc«a- 
ovr, to justify. 

Excursus on the use of the word dixacovv, to justify.2—The question is this: Are 
we to understand the word dixaiody, to justify, in the sense of making just or 
declaring just ? 

Verbs in ow have sometimes the meaning of making: 626, to make clear 
dovAdw, to make a slave ; tvpAdw, to make blind. But this use of the termination 
ow does not form the rule ; this is seen in the verbs Cnutow, lo punish, pcbdw, to 
hire; Aovtpdw, to bathe; wactiydw, to scourge. 

As to dccatow, there is not an example in the whole of classic literature where 
it signifies : to make just, With accusative of things it signifies: fo think right. 
The following are examples: Thucyd. ii. 6: ‘Thinking it right (dixavodvrec) to 
return to the Lacedemonians what these had done them.’’ iv. 26: ‘He will 
not form a just idea of the thing (od« dpfd¢ dixardoer).” . Herod. i. 183: «They 
think it good (decatedor) to load the table.” Justin, Cohort. ad Gentil. (ii. 46, ed. 
Otto): ‘*When he thought good (é:xaiwce) to bring the Jews out of Egypt.” 
Finally, in ecclesiastical language : ‘‘It has been found good (ded:xaiwrat) by the 
holy Council.” 

With accusative of persons this verb signifies : to treat justly, and most fre- 
quently sensu malo, to condemn, punish. Aristotle, in Nicom. v. 9, contrasts 
adixeiobat, to be treated unjustly, with dixarodcbaz, to be treated according to justice. 
Eschylus, Agam. 391-393, says of Paris, that he has no right to complain it he 
is judged unfavorably (Occaiwbeic) ; let him reap what is his due. Thucyd. iii. 
40: «You will condemn your own selves (dtkaréceobe).” Herod. i. 100: ‘* When 
any one had committed a crime, Dejoces sent for him and punished him (édu- 
kaisv).”’ On occasion of the vengeance which Cambyses wreaked on the Egyp- 

‘tian priests, Herodotus says (iii. 29): ‘And the priests were punished (édixal- 
evvro).” So we find in Dion Cassius : d:cacodv ; and in Elian : dicacovy 7 Gavaty, 
in the sense of punishing with death. 

Thus profane usage is obvious : to think just, or treat justly (most frequently 
by condemning or punishing) ; in both cases establishing the right by a sentence, 
never by communicating justice. Hence it follows that, of the two meanings 
of the word we are examining, that which comes nearest classical usage is un- 
doubtedly to declare, and not to make just. 

But the meaning of the verb drxacodv, to justify, in the New Testament, de- 
pends less on profane Greek than on the use of the Old Testament, both in the 
original Hebrew and in the version of the LXX. This, therefore, is what we 
have, above all, to examine. To the term justify there correspond in Hebrew 
the Piel and Hiphil of tsadak, to be just, The Piel tsiddek, in the five cases 
where it is used, signifies not to make just inwardly, but to show or declare just.* 
The Hiphil hits’dik appears twelve times ;* in eleven cases the meaning to jus- 
tify judicially is indisputable ; for example, Ex. xxiii. 7: ‘‘ For I will not justify 
the wicked,” certainly means : I will not declare the wicked just; and not : I will 
not make him just inwardly ; Prov. xvii. 15 : ‘‘He that justifieth the wicked, and 
he that condemneth the just, are abomination to the Lord.” Any other mean- 
ing than that of declaring just is absurd. So with the others. In the twelfth 
passage only, Dan. xii. 3, the word may be understood either in the sense of 
making just, or of presenting as just. (The LXX. translate differently altogether, 
and without using the word d:atovv.) 

It is on this almost uniform meaning of the verb tsadak in the Piel and Hiphil 


1 Tt is clear what we must think of M. Sabatier’s vehement attack on the doctrine of imputed 
(or, as he calls it, forensic) righteousness: ‘‘ Paul would not have had words severe enough to 
blast so gross an interpretation of his meaning” (p. 260) 1— Holsten himself cannot avoid 
doing homage to exegetical truth. He says: ‘‘ Righteousness is an odjective state, in which 
man is placed by a divine act.” ’ : Rae a 

2 To avoid endless quotations, I refer once for all to Morison’s dissertation in his Commen- 
tary on Rom, iii, in connection with the word dicaméycerat, ver. 20 (pp. 161-200). I do not 
think that, in all theology has produced on this subject, there is anything better thought out or 
more complete. The following study is little more than an extract from it. 

3 Job xxxii, 2, xxxiii. 82; Jer. ili. 11; Ezek. xvi. 51, 52. 3 y 

4 Bx. xxili. 7; Deut. xxv.1; 2Sam. xv.4; 1 Kings viii. 832; 2 Chron. vi. 23; Job xxyiil5 ; 
Ps. Ixxxii. 3; Prov. xvii. 15 ; Isa. i. 8, v. 23, lili. 11; Dan. xii. 3. 
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that Paul and the other writers of the New Testament founded their use of the 


word dexacodr, to justify. For this word drxasody is that by which the Hebrew 
word was constantly rendered by the LXX.! : 
The use of the word dixatod», to justify, in the New Testament, appears chiefly 


from the following passages >—Rom. 11.13: the subject is the last judgment ;_ 


then, one is not made, but recognized and declared just; iii. 4: God is the sub- 
ject ; God is not made, but recognized or declared just by man ; iii. 20: to be jus- 
tified before God cannot signify: to be made just by God ; the phrase before God 
implies the judicial sense ; iv. 2: to be justified by works; this phrase has no 
meaning except in the judicial sense of the word justify; 1 Cor. iv. 4: Paul is 


not conscious of any unfaithfulness ; but for all that he is not yet justified; a 


ease where it is impossible to apply any other meaning than the judicial. The 
reader will do well to consult also Matt. xi. 19 and Luke vii. 35 (‘*wisdom 
[God's] is justified of her children ”*) ; Luke vii. 29 (the publicans justified God); 
Matt. xii, 37 (‘* by thy words thou shalt be justijied, and by thy words thou shalt 
be condemned”) ; Luke x. 29 (‘‘he, wishing io justify himself”), xvi. 15 (‘‘ye are 
they who justify yourselves“), xviii. 14 (‘tthe justified publican**) ; Acts xiii, 39 

‘to be justivied from the things from which they could not have been justijied by 
the law") ; Jas. ii. 21, 24, 25 (“to be justified by works”)? 

There is not a single one of these passages where the idea of an inward com- 
menication of righteousness would be suitable. In favor of this meaning the 
words, 1 Cor. vi. 11, have sometimes been quoted. If the passage be carefully 
examined in its context, vi. 1-10, it will clearly appear that it forms no excep- 
tion to the constant usage of the New Testament, as it has been established by 
the collective showing of the passages just quoted. 

That from a dogmatic point of view this notion of justification should be 
rejected as too external and forensic, we can understand,* though we are 
convineed that thereby the very sinews of the gospel are destroyed. But 
that, exegetically speaking, there can possibly be two ways of explaining 
the apostle’s view, is what surprises us. . 


The notion of the righteousness of God, according to Paul, embraces two 


bestowals of grace : man treated—(1) as if he had never committed any 
_ evil; (2) as if he had always accomplished all the good God could expect 
from him. The sentence of justification which puts man in this privileged 
state in relation to God is the dexaiworc, the act of justification. In virtue of 
this act ‘‘man has henceforth,’? as Hofmann says, ‘‘the righteousness of 
God for him, and not against him.” 

What is the meaning of the genitive Qcod, of God, in the phrase : righteous- 
ness of God ? Luther's interpretation, maintained by Philippi, is well known : 
a righteousness valid before God (iii. 20; Gal. iii, 11). But this meaning 
of the.complement is very forced. Baur makes it a genitive of quality: 
a righteousness agreeable to the nature of God. Is it not simpler to take 
it as a genitive of origin: a justice which has God Himself for its author ? 
We are led to this sense also by the parallel expressions: ‘‘ The righteous- 
ness that cometh from God *’ (} ix Ocov dixarociny), Phil. iii. 9 ; “‘ the righteous- 
ness of God” (5 rod Gcod duxacocivy) Opposed to our own righteousness, Rom. 
x. 3. Of course a righteousness of which God is the author must corre- 
spond to His essence (Baur), and be accepted by Him (Luther). 

The word axoxadizrera, is revealed or reveals itself, denotes the act where- 
by a thing hitherto veiled now bursts into the light ; compare the parallel 
but different expression, xroavépwrar, has been manifested, iii. 21. The 
present, és being revealed, is explained here by the regimen in it, {v eiro— 

1 The LXX, sometimes use dcxacody where some other Hebrew verb occurs, and in these cases 
eight times in the strictly judicial sense ; seven times, as Morison says, in a semi-judicial 
sense. Once they use it in the sense of purifying. Ps. lxxiii. 13: “Ihave cleansed (ziggiti) 
my heart (Stxeateoa my xapdtey-ov).”* This is the only case where écxacovr has this meaning 
throughout the whole version of the LXX. 

2 To complete the list we have only to quote Rom. vi. 7, viii. 30, 33; Gal. ii. 16, 17, iii. 8, 11, 
24, v. 4. The only case where discussion could arise is Rom. yi. 7, where étxarody, in any case, 
cannot signify to make just inwardly (see on the 


passage). ; 
‘— — the ju@icia! point of view in general, and the notion of righé as applied to God, see on 
iii, : 
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that is to say, in the gospel. This substantive should still be taken in the 
active sense which we have given it: the act of evangelical preaching. It 
is by this proclamation that the righteousness of God is daily revealed to 
the world.—The expression é« ziorewe eic¢ xiotw, from faith to faith, has been 
interpreted very variously. Most frequently it has been thought to signify 
the idea of the progress which takes place in faith itself, and in this sense 
it has been translated: from faith on to faith. This progress has been 
applied by some Fathers (Tert., Origen, Chrysost.) to the transition frorn 
faith in the Old Testament to faith as it exists inthe New. But there is 
nothing here to indicate a comparison between the old and new dispensa- 
tions. The Reformers have taken the progress of faith to be in the heart 
of the individual believer. His faith, weak at first, grows stronger and 
stronger. Calvin: Quotidianum in singulis fidelibus progressum notat. So 
also thought Luther and Melanchthon; Schaff: ‘Assimilation by faith 
should be continually renewed.’’? But the phrase thus understood does 
not in the least correspond with the verb és revealed ; and, what is graver 
still, this idea is utterly out of place in the context. A notion so special and 
secondary as that of the progress which takes place in faith is inappropriate 
in a summary which admits only of the fundamental ideas being indicated. 
It would even be opposed to the apostle’s aim to connect the attainment of 
righteousness with this objective progress of the believer in faith. It is 
merely as a curiosity of exposition that we mention the view of those who 
understand the words thus: by faith im faith—that is to say, in the faith- 
fulness of God (iii. 3). Paul’s real view is certainly this: the righteous- 
ness of God is revealed by means of the preaching of the gospel as arising 
From faith (é« xiorewc), in this sense, that it is nothing else than faith itself 
reckoned to man as righteousness, The éx, strictly speaking, owt of, which 
we can only render by means of the preposition by, expresses origin. This; 
clause is Joined to the verb is revealed by the phrase understood : as being. 
This righteousness of faith is revealed at the same time as being for fwith,, 
ei¢ xiortv. This second clause signifies that the instrwment by which each. 
individual must personally appropriate such a righteousness is likewise 
JSaith. To make this form of expression clear, we have only to state the 
opposite one: Our own righteousness is a righteousness of works and for- 
works—that is to say, a righteousness arising from works done and, 
revealed with a view to works to be done. Our formula is the 
direct opposite of that which described legal righteousness. To be exact, 
we nced not say that to faith here is equivalent to: to the believer. Paul is 
not concerned with the person appropriating, but solely with the instru- 
ment of appropriation, and his view in conjoining these two qualifying 
clauses was simply to say: that in this righteousness faith. is everything, 
absolutely everything ; in essence it is faith itself; and each one appro-. 
priates it by faith. These two qualifying clauses mect us ina somewhat 
different form in other passages; iii. 22: ‘‘ The righteousness of God 
through faith in Christ unto (and upon) all them that believe ;’’ Gal. iii: 
22: “That the promise dy faith of Jesus may be given to them that 
believe ;’’ Phil. iii. 9: ‘‘ Having the righteousness which is by faith in 
Christ, the righteousness of God jor faith.’? We need not, however, 
paraphrase the words for faith, with some commentators, in the sense : to. 
produce faith. The eic for, seems to us to indicate merely the destination. 


It is a righteousness of faith offered to faith. All it has to do is to take. 


possession of it. Of course we must not make a merit of faith. What 
gives it its justifying value is its object, without which it would remain a) 
barren aspiration. But the object laid hold of could have no effect on man 
without the act of apprehension, which is faith. 

The apostle is so convinced of the unity which prevails between the old 
and new covenants, that he cannot assert one of the great truths of the 
gospel without quoting a passage from the Old Testament in its support. 
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He has just stated the theme of his Epistle ; now comes what we may call 
the text: it isa passage from Habakkuk (ii. 4), which had evidently played 
an important part in his inner life, as it did decisively in the life of Luther. 
He quotes it also Gal. iii, 11 (comp. x. 87). With all that prides itself on 
its own strength, whether in the case of foreign conquerors or in Israel 
itself, the prophet contrasts the humble Israelite who puts his conjidence in 
God alone. The former will perish; the latter, who alone is righteous in 
the eyes of God, shail live. The Hebrew word which we translate by faith, 
emounah, comes from the verb aman, to be jirm; whence in the Hiphil: to 
rest on, to be confident in. In the Hebrew it is: Ais faith (emeunatho) ; but 
the LXX. have translated as if they had found emounathi, my faith (that of 
God), which might signify either my faithfulness, or faith in me. What 
the translators thought is of small importance. Paul evidently goes back 
to the original text, and quotes exactly when he says: ‘‘his faith,’’ the 
faith of the believer in his God. In the Hebrew text it is agreed by all 
that the words by his faith are dependent on the verb shall live, and not on 
the word the just. But from Theodore Beza onwards, very many commenta- 
tors think that Paul makes this subordinate clause dependent on the word 
the just ; ‘* The just by faith shall live.’? This meaning really seems to suit 
the context more exactly, the general idea being that righteousness (not 
life) comes by faith. This correspondence is, however, only apparent; for 
Paul’s saying, thus understood, would, as Oitramare acutely observes, put 
in contrast the just by faith, who shall live, and the just by works, who 
shall not live. But such a thought would be inadmissible in Paul’s view. 
For he holds that, if one should succeed in being righteous by his works, 
he would certainly live by them (x. 5). We must therefore translate as in the 
Hebrew: The just shall live by faith ; and the meaning is this: ‘‘ the 
just shall live by faith’? (by which he has been made just). Paul might 
have said: the sinner shall be saved by faith. But the sinner, in this case, 
he calls just by anticipation, viewing him in the state of righteousness into 
which his faith shall bring him. If he lives by his faith, it is obviously because 
he has been made just by it, since no one issaved except as being just. The 
word Cjoerat, shall live, embraced in the prophet’s view: 1. Deliverance 
from present evils (those of the Chaldean invasion), and, in the case of 
posterity, deliverance from evils to come ; 2. The possession of divine grace 
in the enjoyment of the blessings of the Promised Land. These two 
notions are, of course, spiritualized by Paul. They become : deliverance 
from-perdition and the possession of eternal life. It is the idea of curypia, 
salvation, ver. 16, reproduced. The word shall live will also have its part 
to play in the didactic exposition which now begins, and which will 
develop the contents of this text. In fact, to the end of chap. v. the 
apostle analyzes the idea of the righteousness of faith ; the word shall live 
serves as a theme to the whole part from chaps. vi.—vilil., and afterwards, 
for the practical development, chaps. xii.—xiv. 

The exposition of the righteousness of faith, which begins in the follow- 
ing verse, comprises three great developments : the description of univer- 
sal condemnation, i. 18-ili. 20; that of universal justification, iii. 21-y. 
11; and, following up this great contrast as its consummation, parallel 
between Adam and Christ (v. 12-21). The idea of this entire part, ii-v., 
-taken as @ whole, is therefore : the demonstration of justijication by Faith. 
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FUNDAMENTAL PART, ° 
I. 18-V. 21. 


TuE principal subdivision of this part is indicated by the somewhat am- 
plified repetition of ver. 17, which we shall find iii. 21, 22. There we again 
meet with the phrase righteousness of God ; the verb was manifested evident- 
ly corresponds to the word is revealed ; and the two secondary clauses : by 
JSaith of Jesus Christ, and: unto and upon all them that believe, are the de- 
velopment of the phrase from faith to faith. It follows from this parallel 
that the apostle did not mean immediately to study this great truth of jus- 
tification by faith ; but he felt the need of preparing the way for this ex- 
position by laying bare in human life the reasons for this so extraordinary 
and apparently abnormal mode of salvation. Such, indeed, is the subject 
of the first section, i. 18—iii. 20: If the gospel reveals the righteousness of 
God, it is because there is another revelation, that of the wrath of God, and 
because this latter, unless mankind be destined to perish, requires the 
former, 


FIRST SECTION (1. 18-III. 20). 
THE WRATH OF GOD RESTING ON THE WHOLE WORLD. 


In chap. i., from ver. 18, St. Paul is undoubtedly describing the miserable 
state of the Gentile world. From the beginning of chap. ii. he addresses 
a personage who very severely judges the Gentile abominations just de- 
scribed by Paul, and who evidently represents a wholly different portion of 
mankind. At ver. 17 he apostrophizes this personage by his name: it is 
the Jew ; and he demonstrates to him that he also is under the burden of 
wrath. Hence it follows that the first piece of this section goes to the end 
of chap. i., and has for its subject : the need of salvation demonstrated by 
the state of the contemporary Gentile world. 


FOURTH PASSAGE (1. 18-32). 
The Wrath of God on the Gentiles, 


According to Paul’s usual style, the first verse contains summarily all the 
ideas developed in the following piece. The study of the verse will thus 
be an analysis by anticipation of the whole passage. 

Ver. 18. ‘' For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungod- 
liness and unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth captive unrighteously.’’— 
The transition from ver. 17 to ver. 18, indicated by jor, can only be this : 
There is a revelation of righteousness by the gospel, because there is a revela- 
tion of wrath on the whole world. The former is necessary to save the world 
(comp. cwrrpia, salvation, ver. 16) from the consequences of the latter.— 
From the notion of wrath, when it is applied to God, we must of course re- 
move all that pollutes human wrath, personal resentment, the moral pertur- 
bation which gives to the manifestations of indignation the character of 
revenge. In God, who is the living Good, wrath appears as the holy dis- 
approbation of evil, and the firm resolve to destroy it. But it is false to 
say, as is often done, that this divine emotion applies only to the evil and 
not to the evil-doer. In measure as the latter ceases to oppose the evil and 
voluntarily identifies himself with it, he himself becomes the object of 


> 
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wrath and all its consequences." The absence of the article before the word 
épyn, wrath, brings into prominence the category rather than the thing itself : 
manifestation there is, whose character is that of wrath, not of love.—This 
manifestation proceeds from heaven. Heaven here does not denote the at- 
mospheric or stellar heaven; the term is the emblematical expression for 
the invisible residence of God, the seat of perfect order, whence emanates 
every manifestation of righteousness on the earth, every victorious struggle 
of good against evil. The visible heavens, the regularity of the motion of 
the stars, the life-like and pure lustre of their fires, this whole great spec- 
tacle has always been to the consciousness of man the sensible representa- 
tion of divine order, It is from this feeling that the prodigal son exclaims : 
“Father, I have sinned against heaven and in thy sight.’? Heaven in this 
sense is thus the avenger of all sacred feelings that are outrayed ; it is as 
such that it is mentioned here.—By acéeva, wngodliness, Paul denotes all 
failures in the religious sphere ; and by ddvxia, unrighteousness, all that be- 
long to the moral domain. Volkmar very well defines the two terms: 
‘‘Every denial either of the essence or of the will of God.'’ We shall again 
find these two kinds of failures distinguished and developed in the sequel ; 
the first, in the refusal of adoration and thanksgiving, ver. 21 et seq.; the 
second, in the refusal of the knowledge of moral good proceeding from God, 
ver. 28a.— Eri, upon, against, has here a very hostile sense.—The apostle 
does not say: ef men, but literally : of men who repress. As Hofmann says : 
‘The notion men is first presented indefinitely, then it is defined by the 
special characteristic : who repress’? . . . Wemay already conclude, from 
this absence of the article rd» (the) before the substantive, that Paul is not 
here thinking of all humanity. And, indeed, he could not have charged 
the Jews with holding captive the truth.which had been revealed to them, 
comp. ii. 19-21, while he proceeds to charge this sin directly on the Gen- 
tiles. We must therefore regard ver. 18 as the theme of chap. i. only, not 
that of i, and ii. Besides, the wrath of God was not yet revealed against 
the Jewish world ; it was only accumulating (ii. 5).—Certainly the apostle, 
in expressing himself as he does, does not overlook the varieties in the con- 
duct of the Gentiles, as will appear in the sequel (ii. 14, 15). He refers 
only to the general character of their life.—The truth held captive is, as vv. 
19 and 20 prove, the knowledge of God as communicated to the human con- 
science. To hold it captive, is to prevent it from diffusing itself in the 
understanding as a light, and in the conduct as a holy authority and just 
“rule. Theverb caréyewv, to hold back, detain, cannot here have the meaning 
which some interpreters would give it, to keep, possess, which the word 
sometimes has; for example, 1 Cor. xv. 2; 1 Thess. v. 21. In that case 
we should require to place the charge brought against the Gentiles not in 
this verb, but in the qualifying clause é» ddikig : *‘ who possess the truth in 
unrighteousness’? (that is, while practising unrighteousness). But the 
sequel proves, on the contrary, that the Gentiles had not kept the deposit 
of truth which had been confided to them ; and the simple clause: in 
unrighteousness, would not suffice to characterize the sin charged against 
them, and which is the reason of the divine wrath. We must therefore 
take the word karéyew, to detain, in the sense in which we find it 2 Thess. 
ii. 6, 7, and Luke iv. 42: to keep from moving, to repress. Oltramare : 
‘They hindered it from breaking forth.’’—Some translate the words év 
adixia : by unrighteousness ; they paralyze the truth in them by the love and 
practice of evil. But why in this case not again add the notion of ungod- 
liness to that of unrighteousness? The literal meaning is, not by unright- 
eousness, but by way of unrighteousness ; this clause is therefore taken in 
the adverbial sense : unrighteously, ill and wickedly, In reality, is there 


1 We refer to an appendix placed at the end of this verse for an examination of Ritschl’s 
theory respecting the wrath of God, 
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as Pe in paralyzing the influence of the truth on one’s heart and 
ife 

To what manifestations does the apostle allude when he says that wrath 
as revealed from heaven? Does he mean simply the judgment of conscience, 
as Ambrose and others, with Hodge most recently, think ? But here there 
would be no patent fact which could be taken as a parallel to the preach- 
ing of the gospel (ver. 17). Bellarmine, Grotius, etc., think that Paul 
means this preaching itself, and that the words Srom heaven are synonymous 
with the év aire, in it (the gospel), ver. 17. But there is, on the contrary, 
an obvious antithesis between these two clauses, and consequently a con- 
trast between the revelation of righteousness and that of wrath.—The 
Greek Fathers, as also Philippi, Ewald, and Ritschl in our own day, 
regard this manifestation as that which shall take place at the last judg- 
ment. This meaning is incompatible with the verb in the present: és 
revealed ; not that a present may not, in certain cases, denote the idea of 
the action, independently of the time of its realization ; so the very verb 
which Paul here uses is employed by him 1 Cor. iii. 13. But there the 
future (or ideal) sense of the present is plainly enough shown by all the 
futures surrounding the verb (yevjceraz, dyAaoet, SoKiyudoer), and the context 
makes it sufficiently clear. But in our passage the present 7s revealed, 
ver. 18, corresponds to the similar present of ver. 17, which is incon- 
trovertibly the actual present. It is not possible, in such a context, to 
apply the present of ver. 18 otherwise than to a present fact. Hofmann 
takes the word is revealed as referring to that whole multitude of ills which 
constantly oppress sinful humanity ; and Pelagius, taking the word from 
heaven literally, found here a special indication of the storms and tempests 
which desolate nature. But what is there in the developments which 
follow fitted to establish this explanation? The word ds revealed, placed 
emphatically at the head of the piece, should propound the theme ; and 
its meaning is therefore determined by the whole explanation which 
follows.—We are thus brought to the natural explanation. At ver. 24 
mention is made of a divine chastisement, that by which men have been 
given over to the power of their impure lusts. “This idea is repeated in 
ver. 26, and a third time in ver. 28: ‘‘God gave them over to a reprobate 
mind.’’ Each time this chastisement, a terrible manifestation of God’s 
wrath, is explained by a corresponding sin committed by the Gentiles, 
How can we help seeing here, with Meyer, the explanation, given by 
Paul himself, of his meaning in our verse ? Thereby the purport of 
the following description and its relation to ver. 18 become perfectly 
clear; the truth is explained in vv. 19, 20; it is God’s revelation to 
the conscience of the Gentiles, the notion: to repress the truth, is 
explained in vv. 21-23 (and 25); these are the voluntary errors of 
paganism ; finally, the idea of the revelation of divine wrath is devel- 
oped in vv. 24-27; these are the unnatural enormities to which God 
has given the Gentiles up, and by which He has avenged His outraged 
honor. All the notions of ver. 18 are thus resumed and developed in their 
logical order, vv. 19-27: such is the first cycle (the aoéBeva, ungodliness). 
They are resumed and developed a second time in the same order, but 
under another aspect (the ddicia, unrighteousness), vv. 28-32. The meaning 
of the words 7s revealed from heaven, is not therefore doubtful. It has been 
objected that the term to reveal always refers to a supernatural manifesta- 
tion. We do not deny it; and we think that Paul regards the monstrous 
degradation of pagan populations, which he is about to describe (vv. 24-27 
and 29-32), not as a purely natural consequence of their sin, but as a 
solemn intervention of God’s justice in the history of mankind, an inter- 
vention which he designates by the term rapadiédvat, to give over.—If ver. 
18 contains, as we have said, three principal ideas: 1. The Gentiles knew 
the truth; 2. They repelled it; 3. For this sin the wrath of God is dis- 
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played against them,—the first of these ideas is manifestly that which will | 
form the subject of vv. 19 and 20. 


The Wrath of God, according to Ritschi. . 


In his work, Die Christliche Lehre von der Rechtferltigung und Verséhnung (II. 
123-138) (The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation), Ritschl 
ascribes to Pharisaism the invention of the idea of retributive justice, and denies 
its existence in Holy Scripture. Thus obliged to seék a new meaning for the 
notion of the wrath of God, he finds the following: In the Old Testament the 
wrath of God has only one aim: to preserve the divine covenant ; the wrath of 
God therefore only denotes-the sudden and violent chastisements with which 
God smites either the enemies of the covenant, or those of its members who 
openly violate its fundamental conditions,—in both cases not with the view of 
punishing, but of maintaining here below His work of grace. In the New Testa- 
ment the idea is substantially the same, but modified in its application. The 
wrath of God cannot have any other than an eschatological application ; it refers 
to the last judgment, in which God will cut off the enemies of salvation (not to 
punish them) but to prevent them from hindering the realization of His king- 
dom (1 Thess. 1.10; Rom. y.9). As to our passage, which seems irreconcilable 
with this notion, this critic deals with it as follows :—We must wait till ii. 4, 
5, to find the development of the idea of the wrath of God, enunciated in ver. 
18. The whole passage, ver. 19-ii. 3, is devoted to setting forth the sin of the 
Gentiles, the fact of their karéyew tiv dAn0ecav, holding the truth captive. The 
description of chastisement (the revelation of wrath) is not developed till after ii. 
5 ; now this passage evidently refers to the last judgment. Thus it is that the 
ingenious theologian succeeds in harmonizing our passage with his system. 
But Iam afraid there is more ability than truth in the mode he follows :—1. 
Ritschl will not recognize an inward feeling in the wrath of God, but merely an 
outward act, a judgment. But why in this case does Paul use the word wrath, 
to which he even adds, ii. 8, the term bupdc, indignation, which denotes the 
feeling at its deepest? 2. We have seen that the present is revealed, forming an 
antithesis to the tense of ver. 17, and giving the reason of it (yd, for), can only 
denote a time actually present. 3. Is it not obvious at a glance that the phrase: 
thrice repeated : wherefore He gave them over (vv. 24, 26, 28), describes not the 
sin of the Gentiles, but their chastisement? That appears from the term give 
over: to give over is the act of the judge; to be given over, the punishment of the 
culprit. The same follows also from the wherefores ; by this word Paul evidently 
passes each time from the description of the sin to that of the punishment, 
that is to say, to the revelation of wrath. 4. As to ii. 4, 5, these verses do not 
begin with a wherefore, as would be necessary if the apostle were passing at this 
part of the text from the description of sin to that of chastisement. These 
verses, on the contrary, are strictly connected with ver. 3, as continuing the 
refutation of Jewish security in relation to the last judgment, a refutation 
begun at ver. 3 with the words: ‘‘ Thinkest thou... ?’ and carried on to 
ver, 4 with these: ‘‘ Or [indeed] despisest thou . .. ?’ How can we regard 
this as the beginning of a new idea, that of chastisement succeeding that of 
sin? For the examination of the explanation of ver. 32 given by Ritschl, by 
which he seeks to justify all the violence he does to the text of the apostle, we 
refer to the verse itself. 

With the term épy7, wrath, before us, applied to the Gentiles first, ver. 18, 
and afterwards to the Jews, ii. 5, we are justified in holding to the notion of 
that divine feeling as explained by us, pp. 164, 165. 


Vv. 19, 20. ‘Seeing that that which may be known of God is manifested in 
them ; for God hath manifested it unto them. For the invisible perfections of 
God, his eternal power and his divinity are spiritually contemplated, since the 
creation of the world, in his works, that they may be without excuse.?’—The truth 
of which Paul wished to speak in ver. 18, was that revelation of God’s person 
and character which He had givento men. The dvérz, because (for did Tovro ort, 
Jor the reason that), carries the thought to that which follows as the reason of 
what precedes, in contrast to 616, on account of which (ver. 24), which points to 
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what precedes as the reason for what follows.—The meaning of this 6:ér1, see- 
ing that, is as follows : they quenched the truth, sceing that the truth had been 
revealed to them (vv. 19, 20), and they changed it into a lie (vv. 21-28) (29). 
—The term yvwordy, strictly, what can be known, usually signifies in the New 
Testament what is really known (yvoordc) ; this is its probable meaning in 
Luke ii. 44; John xviii. 15; Acts i. 19, xvii. 23. Yet it is not quite certain 
that the first meaning may not also be given to the word in some of the 
passages quoted ; and in classic Greek it is the most usual sense (see the 
numerous examples quoted by Oltramare). What decides in its favor in 
our passage is the startling tautology which there would be in saying: 
‘“‘aphat is known of the being of God is manifested.’’ There is therefore 
ground for preferring here the grammatical and received meaning in the 
Classics. Paul means: ‘¢ What can be known of God without the help of an 
extraordinary revelation is clearly manifested within them.”’ A light was 
given in their conscience and understanding, and this light bore on the 
existence and character of the Divine Being. This present fact: 2s mani- 
fested, is afterwards traced to its cause, which is stated by the verb in the 
aorist : ‘‘for God manifested it to them ;’’ this state of knowledge was due 
to a divine act of revelation. God is not known like an ordinary object ; 
when He is known, it is He who gives himself to be known. . The knowl- 
edge which beings have of Him is a free act on His part. Ver. 20 explains 
the external means by which He wrought this revelation of Himself in the 
conscience of men. 

Ver. 20. He did so by His works in nature. By the term 1a dépara, the 
invisible things, the apostle designates the essence of God, and the manifold 
attributes which distinguish it. He sums them up afterwards in these two: 
eternal power and dwinity. Power is that which immediately arrests man, 

when the spectacle of nature presents itself to his view. In virtue of the 
principle of causality innate in his understanding, he forthwith sees in this 
immense effect the revelation of a great cause ; and the Almighty is revealed 
to him. But this power appears to his heart clothed with certain moral 
characteristics, and in particular, wisdom and goodness. He recognizes in 
the works of this power, in the infinite series of means and ends which are 
revealed in them, the undeniable traces of benevolence and intelligence ; 
and in virtue of the principle of finality, or the notion of end, not less essen- 
tially inherent in his mind, he invests the supreme cause with the moral 
attributes which constitute what Paul here calls divinity, Gevdrne, the sum 
total of qualities in virtue of which the creative power can have organized 
such a world.—The epithet didsoc, eternal (from dei, always), is joined by 
some with both substantives ; but power alone needed to be so defined, in 
order to contrast it with that host of second causes which are observed in 
nature. The latter are the result of anterior causes. But the first cause, 
on which this whole series of causes and effects depends, is eternal, that is 
to say, self-causing. The adjective is therefore to be joined only with the 
first of the two substantives ; the second required no such qualification. 
These invisible things, belonging to the essence of God, have been made 
visible, since by the creation of the universe they have been externally 
manifested. Toic rouuacr is the dative of instrument: by the works of God 
in nature; dé, since, indicates that the time of creation was the point of 
departure for this revelation which lasts still. The complex phrase vootyeva 
kabopara, are spiritually contemplated, contains two intimately connected 
ideas : on the one hand, a viewing with the outward sense; on the other, 
an act of intellectual perception, whereby that which presents itself to the 
eye becomes at the same time a revelation to our consciousness. The 
animal sees as man does; but it lacks the voic, understanding (whence 
the verb voeiv, vooiueva), whereby man ascends from the contemplation 
of the work to that of the worker. These two simultaneous sights, the 
one sensible, the other rational, constitute in man a single act, admira- 
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bly characterized by the expression spiritual contemplation, used by the 
apostle. 

PWe have here a proof of Paul’s breadth of mind and heart. He does not 
disparage, as the Jews did, and as Christian science has sometimes done, 
the value of what has been called natural theology. And it is certainly not 
without reason that Baur (Paulus, IL. p. 260) has regarded this passage as 
laying the first basis of the apostle’s universalism. This same idea of a 
universal revelation appears again in Paul’s discourses at Lystra and Athens 
(Acts xiv. 17, xvii. 27, 28); so also in 1 Cor. i. 21, and in our own Epistle iii. 
29: “Is God not also the God of the Gentiles?’ a question which finds its 
full explanation in the idea of a primordial revelation addressed to all men. 

The last words of the verse point out the aim of this universal revelation : 
that they may be without excuse. he words are startling : Could God have 
revealed Himself to the Gentiles only to have a reason for the condemnation 
with which He visits them? This idea has seemed so revolting, that it has 
been thought necessary to soften the sense of the phrase ei¢ rd. . . and to 
translate so that (Osterv.), or: ‘‘they are therefore inexcusable ”’ (Oltram.). 
It is one great merit of Meyer’s commentaries that he has vigorously with- 
stood this method of explanation, which arbitrarily weakens the meaning 
of certain prepositions and particles used by Paul. Had he wished to say 
so that, he had at command the regular expression Gore eivw. And the 
truth, if his thought is rightly understood, has nothing so very repulsive 
about it: in order that, he means, if after having been thus enlightened, 
they should fall into error as to God’s existence and character, they may be 
without excuse. The first aim of the Creator was to make Himself known 
to His creature. But if, through his own fault, man came to turn away 
from this light, he should not be able to accuse God of the darkness into 
which he had plunged himself. One might translate somewhat coarsely : 
that in case of going astray, they might not be able to plead ignorance as a 
pretext. In these circumstances there is nothing to prevent the in order 
that from preserving its natural meaning. 

Vv. 19 and 20 have explained the word aAagOeca, the truth, of ver. 18. Vv. 
21-23 develop the phrase : karéyeuv ray adgbeav, to hold this truth captive. 

Ver. 21. * Seeing that, when they knew God, they glorified Him not as God, 
neither gave Him thanks ; but were struck with vanity in their reasonings, and 
their foolish heart was darkened.’’—The because that bears on the idea of inexcus- 
ableness, which closes ver. 20, and reproduces the feeling of indignation 
which had dictated the év dduxia, hurtfully and maliciously, of ver. 18: 
‘‘ Yes, inexcusable, because of the fact that”... How can the apostle 
say of the Gentiles that they knew God? Is ita simple possibility to which 
he is referring !_ The words do not allow this idea. Ver. 19 declared that 
the light was really put within them. Paganism itself is the proof that the 
human mind had really conceived the notion of God ; for this notion ap- 
pears at the root of all the varied forms of paganism. Only this is what 
happened : the revelation did not pass from the passive to the active form. 
Man confined himself to receiving it. He did not set himself to grasp it 
and to develop it spontaneously. He would have been thus raised from 
light to light ; it would have been that way of knowing God by wisdom of 
which Paul speaks, 1 Cor. i. 21. Instead of opening himself to the action 
of the light, man withdrew from it his heart and will ; instead of develop- 
ing the truth, he quenched it. No doubt acts of worship and thanksgiving 
addressed to the gods were not wanting in paganism ; but it is not without 
meaning that the apostle takes care to put the words in front: as God. 
The task of the heart and understanding would have been to draw from 
the contemplation of the work the distinct view of the divine worker, then, 
in the way of adoration, to invest this sublime being with all the perfec- 
tions which He displayed in His creation. Such a course would have been 
to glorify God as God. For the highest task. of the understanding is to 
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assert God freely, as He asserts Himself in His revelation. But if this act 
of reason failed, the heart at least had another task to fulfil: to give thanks. 
Does not a child even say thanks to its benefactor? This homage failed 
like the other. The word 7, or, must be understood here, as it often is, in 
the sense of : or at least. The words as God also depend logically on were 
thankful, which we have not been able to express in French! [nor in Eng- 
lish].—Now man could not remain stationary. Not walking forwards in 
the way of active religion, he could only stray into a false path, that of im- 
piety, spoken of ver. 18. Having neglected to set God before it as the 
supreme object of its activity, the understanding was reduced to work in 
vacuo; it was in some sort made futile (éuatradélyoav); it peopled the uni- 
verse with fictions and chimeras. So Paul designates the vain creations of 
mythology. The term éuaradOyoav, were struck with vanity, evidently alludes 
to udtaa, vain things, which was the name given by the Jews to idols 
(comp. Acts xiv. 15; Lev. xvii. 7; Jer. ii. 5; 2 Kings xvii. 15). The term 
diahkoytojoi, reasonings, is always taken by the writers of the New Testament 
in an unfavorable sense; it denotes the unregulated activity of the vodc, 
understanding, in the service of a corrupt heart. The corruption of the 
heart is mentioned in the following words: it went side by side with the 
errors of reason,.of which it is at once the cause and the effect. The heart, 
xapdla, is in the New Testament as in the Old (deb), the central seat of per- 
sonal life, what we call feeling (sentiment), that inner power which deter- 
mines at once the activity of the understanding and the direction of the 
will. Destitute of its true object, through its refusal to be thankful to God 
as God, the heart of man is filled with inspirations of darkness ; these are 
the guilty lusts inspired by the egoistic love of the creature and self. The 
epithet dotveroc, without understanding, is often explained as anticipating 
what the heart was to become in this course: ‘‘in such a way as to become 
foolish.’? But was there not already something senseless in the ingratitude 
described in ver. 21? Thus the want of understanding existed from the 
beginning. In the form of the first aorist passive éoxotic6;, was darkened (as 
well as in the preceding aorist éuataéOjoav), there is expressed the convic- 
tion of a divine dispensation, though still under the form of a natural Jaw, 
whose penal application has fallen on them. 

To this first stage, which is rather of an inward kind, there has succeeded 
a second and more external one. : 

Vv. 22, 23. ‘* Professing to be wise, they became fools, and changed the glory 
of the incorruptible God into the likeness of the image of corruptible man, and 
of birds, and fourfooted beasts, and creeping things.”’ Futility of thought has 
reached the character of folly. What, in fact, is Polytheism, except a sort 
of permanené hallucination, a collective delirium, or as is so well said by 
M. Nicolas, a possession on a great scale? And this mental disorder rose to 
a kind of perfection among the very peoples who, more than others, laid 
claim to the glory of wisdom. When he says: professing to be wise, Paul 
does not mean to stigmatize ancient philosophy absolutely ; he only means 
that all that labor of the sages did not prevent the most civilized nations, 
Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, from being at the same time the most idola- 
trous of antiquity. The popular imagination, agreeably served by priests 
and poets, did not allow the efforts of the wise to dissipate this deli- 
rium. 

When good is omitted, there always comes in its place an evil committed. 
As, in respect of the understanding, the refusal of adoration (they did not 
glorify) became a vain laboring of the mind (they became vain), and, finally, 
complete estrangement from truth, folly (they became fools) ; so in respect 
of the heart, ingratitude was first transformed into darkness ; and, finally— 
such is the last term described ver. 23—into monstrous and. debasing fetish- 


1M. Oltramare: ‘‘ They neither glorified nor blessed IIim as God.”’ 
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ism. The ungrateful heart did not stop short at not thanking God, it de- 
graded and dishonored Him, by changing Him into His opposite. _ 

The glory of God is the splendor which His manifested perfections cast 
into the heart of His intelligent creatures ; hence, a bright image which is 
to man the ideal of all that is good. This image had been produced within 
them. What did they make of it? The sequel tells. While holding the 
divine person, they wrapped it up, as it were, in the likeness of its opposite ;_ 
it would have been almost better to leave it in silence, it would not have 
been so great an affront. The preposition év (which corresponds here to 
the Hebrew 3) exactly describes this imprisonment of the divine glory in a 
form ignoble and grotesque. This meaning seems to us preferable to that 
of commentators who, like Meyer, translate év, by, which is less natural with 
a verb such as change. It is simpler to say ‘‘change ¢nto,’’ than ‘‘ change 
by.”? The epithet incorruptible is, as it were, a protest beforehand against 
this degradation; we need not then translate, with Oltramare, immortal. 
Paul means to say that the glory of God is not reached by this treatment 
which it has had to undergo. In the phrase : the likeness of the image, we 
should certainly apply the first term to the material likeness, and the second 
to the image present to the artist’s mind when he conceives the type of God 
which he is going to represent. The worship of man especially character- 
izes Greek and Roman Polytheism ; that of the different classes of animals, 
Egyptian and Barbarian paganism. We need only refer to the worship of 
the bull Apis, the ibis, the cat, the crocodile, etc., among the Egyptians. 

Thus idolatry, according to Paul, is not a progressive stage reached in 
the religious thought of mankind, starting from primeval fetichism. Far 
from being a first step toward the goal of Monotheism, Polytheism is on 
the contrary the result of degeneracy, an apostasy from the original Mono- 
theism, a darkening of the understanding and heart, which has terminated 
in the grossest fetichism. The history of religions, thoroughly studied as it 
is nowadays, fully justifies Paul’s view. It shows that the present heathen 
peoples of India and Africa, far from rising of themselves to a higher re- 
ligious state, have only sunk, age after age, and become more and more 
degraded. It, proves that at the root of all pagan religions and mythologies, 
there lies an original Monotheism, which is the historical starting-point in 
religion for all mankind.? : 

This statement of the apostle has been regarded as a reflection of that 
contained in the Book of Wisdom (comp. for example, the passages, Wisd. 
xiii. 1-8 and xiv. 11-20). But what a difference between the tame and 
superficial explanation of idolatry, which the Alexandrian author gives to 
his readers, and the profound psychological analysis contained in the pre- 
ceding verses of St. Paul! The comparison brings out exactly the difference 
between the penetration of the author enlightened from above, and that of 
the ordinary Jew seeking to reconstruct the great historic fact of idolatry 
by his own powers. 

The apostle has developed the two terms of ver. 18 : truth, and repressing 
the truth. After thus presenting, on the one hand, the divine revelation, 
and, on the other, the sin of man in quenching it, it remains to him only 
to expound the third idea of his text: the terrible manifestation of God's 
wrath on that sin, in which the whole of human impiety was concentrated. 

Vv. 24, 25. ‘* Wherefore God also? gave them up to uncleanness through the 
lusts of their own hearts, to dishonor their own bodies between themselves :* who 
travestied the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature 
instead of the Oreator, who is blessed for ever. Amen.’? —In these words there 
is expressed the feeling of indignation raised in the heart of the apostle 


1 See the complete demonstration of this fact in the treatise of Pfleiderer, Jahrbiicher f. Prot. 
Theol. 1867. 
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by the thought and view of the treatment to which God has been subjected 
by the creature to whom He revealed Himself so magnificently. The verses. 
have something of that rapofvopydc, that exasperation of heart, of which the 
author of the Acts speaks (xvii. 16) when describing Paul’s impressions 
during his stay at Athens. This feeling is expressed forcibly by the two 
conjunctions did Kai, wherefore also. Ad, literally, on account of which, that 
is to say, of the sin just described ; this first conjunction refers to the 
justice of punishment in general; the second, «ai, also, brings out more 
especially the relation of congruity between the nature of the punishment 
and that of the offence. They sinned, wherefore God punished them; they 
sinned by degrading God, wherefore also God degraded them. This «ai 
has been omitted by the Alex.; a mistake, as is plain, for it expresses the 
profoundest idea of the whole piece. No one would have thought of adding 
it. The word gave over does not signify that God impelled them to evil, to 
punish the evil which they had already committed. The holiness of Ged 
is opposed to such a sense, and fo give over is not to impel. On the other 
hand, it is impossible to stop short at the idea of a simple permission: ‘* God 
let them give themselves over to evil.’? God was not purely passive in the 
terrible development of Gentile corruption. Wherein did His action con- 
sist? He positively withdrew His hand; He ceased to hold the boat as it 
was dragged by the current of the river. This is the meaning of the term 
used by the apostle, Acts xiv. 16: ‘‘He suffered the Gentiles to walk in 
their own ways,’’ by not doing for them what He never ceased to do for 
His own people. Itis not a case of simple abstention, it is the positive 
withdrawal of a force. Such also is the meaning of the saying, Gen. vi. 3: 
‘¢My Spirit shall not always strive with man.’’ As Meyer says: ‘‘ The law 
of history, in virtue of which the forsaking of God is followed among men 
by a parallel growth of immorality, is not a purely natural order of things ; 
the power of God is active in the execution of this law.’’ If it is asked 
how such a mode of action harmonizes with the moral perfection of God, 
the answer undoubtedly is, that when man has reached a certain degree of 
corruption, he can only be cured by the very excess of his own corruption ; 
it is the only means left of producing what all preceding appeals and 
punishments failed to effect, the salutary action of repentance. So it is 
that at a given moment the father of the prodigal son lets him go, giving 
him even his share of goods. The monstrous and unnatural character of 
the excesses about to be described confirms this view. 

The two prepositions, év, through, and sic, to, differ from one another as 
the current which bears the bark along, once it has been detached from 
the shore, differs from the abyss into which it is about to be precipitated. 
Lusts exist in the heart; God abandons it to their power, and then begins 
that fall which must end in the most degrading impurities. The infinitive 
Tov ariudtecbac might be translated: to the impurity which consists in dis- 
honoring. But as the whole passage is dominated by the idea of the 
“manifestation of divine wrath,’’ it is more natural to give this infinitive 
the notion of end or aim: in order to dishonor. It is a condemnation : 
‘¢ You have-dishonored me; I give you up to impurity, that you may dis- 
honor your own selves.’’ Observe the «ai, also, at the beginning of the 
verse. The verb ariudtecga is found in the classics only in: the passive 
sense: to be dishonored. This meaning would not suit here, unless we 
translate, as Meyer does: ‘‘that their bodies might be dishonored among 
them’’ (the one by the other). But this meaning does not correspond with 
the force of the apostolic thought. The punishment consists not merely in 
being dishonored, but especially in dishonoring oneself. 'Aziudfecbae must 
therefore be taken as the middle, and in the active sense: ‘‘to dishonor 
their bodies in themselves. If this middle sense is not common in the 
classics, it is accidental, for it is perfectly regular. The clause in themselves 
looks superfluous at first sight ; but Paul wishes to describe this blight as 
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henceforth inherent in their very personality : it is a seal of infamy which 
they carry for the future on their forehead. The meaning of the two 
readings éy avroic and éy éavroic does not differ ; the first is written from the 
writer’s point of view, the second from the viewpoint of the authors of the 
deed. 

The punishment is so severe that Paul interrupts himself, as if he felt 
the need of recalling how much it was deserved. With the oirvvec, those 
who, ver. 25, he once more passes from the punishment to the sin which 
had provoked it. God has dealt so with them, as people who had dealt so 
with Him. Such is the meaning of the pronoun éoric, which does not only 
designate, but describe. The verb perfAaazay, travestied, through the addi- 
tion of the preposition werd, enhances the force of the simple 7#Ackta», 
changed, of ver. 23: the sin appears ever more odious to the apostle, the 
more he thinks of it.—The truth of God certainly means here: the true 
notion of His being, the idea which alone corresponds to so sublime a 
reality, and which ought to be produced by the revelation of Himself 
which he had given; comp. 1 Thess. i. 9, where the true God is opposed 
to idols. As the abstract term is used to denote the true God, so the 
abstract word lie here denotes idols, that ignoble mask in which the 
heathen expose the figure of the All-perfect. And here comes the height 
of insult. After travestying God by an image unworthy of him, they 
make this the object of their veneration (éceBdotycav). To this term, which 
embraces all heathen life in general, Paul adds éddrpevoav, they served, 
_ which refers to positive acts of worship.—tapd, by the side of’, signifies with 
the accusative: passing beyond, leaving aside with contempt (to go and 
adore something else).—The doxology which closes this verse: who is 
blessed for ever, is a homage intended to wash off, as it were, the oppro- 
brium inflicted on God by heathenism. On account of its termination, 
evAoyyté¢ may either signify: who ought to be blessed, or: who is blessed. 
The second meaning is simpler and more usual ; just because He ought to 
be so, He is and will be so, whatever the heathen may do in the matter. 
The term cig rove aidvac, for ever, contrasts God’s eternal glory with the 
ephemeral honor paid to idols, or the temporary affronts given to God.— 
*Aujv, amen, comes from the Hebrew aman, to be firm. It is an exclama- 
tion intended to scatter by anticipation all the mists which still exist in the 
consciousness of man, and darken the truth proclaimed. 

Ver. 25 was an interruption extorted from Paul by the need which his 
outraged heart felt to justify once more the severity of such a punishment. 
He now resumes his exposition of the punishment, begun in ver. 24 ; and 
this time he proceeds to the end. He does not shrink from any detail 
fitted to bring out the vengeance which God has taken on the offence 
offered to His outraged majesty. 

Vv. 26, 27. ** Hor this cause God gave them up unto dishonoring passions : 
Sor even their women did change the natural use into that which is against 
nature: and likewise also the men, leawing the natural use of the woman, 
burned in their lust one toward another; men with men working infamy, and 
receiving in themselves* the well-merited recompense of their error:>—Ver. 26 
resumes the description begun in ver. 24, and which Paul had interrupted 
to ascend, ver. 25, from the punishment to its cause. The é:d rovro, Jor 
this cause, relates to ver. 25, and has the same logical bearing as the 0véd, 
wherefore, in ver. 24, which referred to ver. 23 (reproduced in ver. 20). It 
is therefore perfectly natural that the verb of the two propositions, vv. 24 
and 26, should be one and the same (xapédoxev, He gave over).—The comple- 
ment ariuiac, of diskonor, is a genitive of quality (dishonoring, vile). This 
word goes back on the end of ver. 24: to dishonor their bodies among 
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themselves. The term 7d4y, passions, has something still more ignoble in 
it than ér@vuiar, lusts, in ver. 24; for it contains a more pronounced idea 
of moral passivity, of shameful bondage.—The picture which follows of 
the unnatural vices then prevalent in Gentile society is confirmed in all 
points by the frightful details contained in the works of Greek and Latin 
writers. But it is asked, How can Paul give himself up, with a sort of 
complacency, to such a delineation? The answer lies in the aim of the 
whole passage to show the divine wrath displayed on the Gentile world ; 
comp. the term dvriiobia, meet recompense, ver. 27. A law broods over 
human existence, a law which is at the same time a divine act: Such as 
thou makest thy God, such wilt thou make thyself.—The expressions 
appever, Oprevat, literally, males, females, are chosen to suit the spirit of the 
context.—The whole is calculated to show that there is here a just recom- 
pense on the part of God. The perfAAatav, they changed, travestied, 
corresponds to the same verb, ver. 25, and the rapa giv, contrary to nature, 
to the rapa tov kricavra of the same verse.—There is in the éyoiw¢ re an idea 
of equality: and equally so, while the reading dyolw¢ dé of four Mjj. con- 
tains further an idea of progress, as if the dishonoring of man by man 
were an intensification of that of woman.—In the 4 éde:, which we have 
translated by ‘‘well-merited recompense’? (literally, the recompense which 
was meet), one feels, as it were, the indignant breathing of God’s holy 
wrath.. Justice could not let it be otherwise! The error, wAdvy, is not 
that of having sought satisfaction in such infamies ; it is the voluntary lie 
of idolatry, the lie (weidoc) of ver. 25, the quenching of the truth, ver. 18 ; 
for this is what explains the dvriwoia, the withering retribution just de- 
scribed. Once again the clause in themselves brings out the depth of this 
blight ; they bear it in themselves, it is visible to the eyes of all. E 

The moral sentiment in man is based on the conception of the holy God. 
To abandon the latter, is to paralyze the former. By honoring God we 
ennoble ourselves; by rejecting Him we infallibly ruin ourselves. Such, 
according to thé apostle, is the relation between heathenism and moral 
corruption. Independent morality is not that of St. Paul. 

He has described the wngodliness of the Gentile world, idolatry, and its 
punishment, unnatural impurities. He now describes the other aspect of 
the world’s sin, unrighteousness, and its punishment, the overflowing of 
monstrous inigquities committed by men against one another, and threaten- 
ing to overwhelm society. 

Ver. 28. ‘* And even as they did not think good to retain God in their knowl- 
edge, God gave them over toa mind void of discernment, to do those things 
which are not fitting..’—The ungodliness of the Gentiles was accompanied 
by a depth of iniquity: the refusal to let the thought of the perfect God 
rule human life. Zo retain God as un object of distinct knowledge (the literal 
sense of Paul’s words), is to keep alive within the mind the view of that 
holy Being, so that His will shall give law to our whole conduct. This is 
what the Gentiles refused to do. Ceasing to contemplate God and His 
will, they were given over to all unrighteousness.—Kalac, even as (literally, 
agreeably to which), indicates anew the exact correlation between this un- 
righteousness and the punishment about to be described.—Nove addxiuoc, 
which we translate: @ mind void of discernment, corresponds to the ov« 
idoxiuacav, they did not think good ; having refused to appreciate God, they 
lost the true sense of moral appreciation, and this loss with all its conse- 
quences is a judgment, as well as the unnatural passions described above. 
Such is the force of the rapéduxev, gave over, corresponding to the same verb 
in vv. 24 and 26.—The phrase : those things which are not fitting, to express 
evil, is well suited to the notion of appreciation which is included in the 
verb doxiudcerv, to iudge good, and the adjective adéxipoc. Evil is here char- 
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acterized as moral incongruity, calculated to revolt the vooc, Treason, if it 
were not deprived of its natural discernment. The infinitive roveiv, to do, 
is almost equivalent to a Latin gerund ‘in doing.”” The subjective negation 
py with the participle signifies : all that is ranked in the class designated by 
the participle.—Remark, finally, the intentional repetition of the substantive 
6 Oedc, God: ‘* As thou treatest God, God treateth thee.’? It is by mistake 
that this second God is omitted in the Sinait. and Alez.—Volkmar makes 
ver. 28 the beginning of a new section. He would have it that the subject 
begun here is Jewish, in opposition to Gentile guiltiness (vv. 18-27). But 
nothing, either in the text or in the thought, indicates such a transition ; 
the «ai, also, is opposed to it, and the charge raised by the apostle in the 
following verses, and especially ver. 32, is exactly the opposite of the de- 
scription which he gives of the Jews, chap. ii. The latter appear as the 
judges of Gentile corruption, while the men characterized in ver. 32 give it 
their applause. 

Ver. 29a. “‘ Being jilled with every kind of unrighteousness, perverseness, 
maliciousness, covetousness.’? ?—In the following enumeration we need not 
seek a rigorously systematic order. Paul evidently lets his pen run on as 
if he thought that, of all the bad terms which should present themselves, 
none would be out of place or exaggerated. But in this apparent disorder 
one can detect a certain grouping, a connection through the association of 
ideas.—The first group which we have detached in our translation em- 
braces four terms ; according to the T. R., five. But the word mopvelda, 
uncleanness, should evidently be rejected ; for it is wanting in many Mjj. ; 
it is displaced in some others ; finally, the subject has been exhausted in 
what precedes.—The phrase: ‘all sort of unrighteousness,*? embraces col- 
lectively the whole following enumeration : Tovnpia, . perverseness, Aenotes 
the bad instinct of the heart ; kaxia, maliciousness, the deliberate wicked- 
‘ness which takes pleasure in doing harm 3 TAeovesia, covetousness (the desire 
of having more riéov éyerv), the passion for money, which does not scruple 
‘to lay hold of the possessions of its neighbor to augment its own. The 
participle rerAnpopévorc, filled, at the head of this first group, is in apposition 
to the understood subject of roveiv. 

The four terms of this first group thus refer to injustices committed 
against the well-being and property of our neighbor. 

Ver. 290.. ‘ Hull of envy, murder, strife, deceit, bitterness.’’—These five 
terms form again a natural group, which embraces all the injustices whereby 
the person of our neighbor is injured. The adjective peorovc, full of (prop- 
erly, stuffed), on which this group depends, indicates a change of idea from 
the preceding. As an adjective, it denotes solely the present attribute, 
while the preceding participle implied the process of growth which had led to 
the state described. The similarity of sound in the two Greek words: 
p0dvov, envy, and ¢évov, murder, has led to their being often combined also 
in the classics ; besides, envy leads to murder, as is shown by the example 
of Cain. If envy does not go the length of making away with him whose 
advantages give us umbrage, it secks at least to trouble him with deception 
in the enjoyment of his wealth ; this is expressed by épic, strife, quarrelling ; 
finally, in this course one seeks to injure his neighbor by deceiving him 
(doAoc, deceit), or to render his life miserable by bitterness of temper 
(kakonGeca). 

Ver. 30a, ‘‘ Whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, despiteful, proud, 
boasters.’’—The dispositions expressed in the six terms of this group are 
those of which pride is the centre. There is no reason for reducing them 
to four, as Hofmann would, by making the second term the epithet of 


1 After adicca (unrighteousness) the T. R. reads mopvera (uncleanness), with L only; DFG 
place ropveca after kaka (maliciousness) ; % A BC K reject it entirely. y 

2 These three last terms are transposed in the mss, (NA; Tovnpta kakva mAcovegta; B Li: mov., 
mAcov., kak. ; C3 Kak., Tov, mAEOV.). : 
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the first, and the fourth that of the third; this does not suit the 
rapidity of the enumeration and the need of accumulating terms.— 
¥ibvpiothe, whisperer, the man who pours his poison against his neighbor by 
whispering into the ear; «arddadoc, the man who blackens publicly ; 
Gzoorvy#¢ signifies, in the two classical passages where it is found (Eurip- 
ides), hated of God, and Meyer therefore contends that the passive sense 
ought to be preserved here, while generalizing it ; the name would thus 
signify all hardened malefactors. But this general meaning is impossible 
in an enumeration in which the sense of each term is limited by that of all 
the rest. The active signification : hating God, is therefore the only suit- 
able one ; it is the highest manifestation of pride, which cannot brook the 
thought of this superior and judge ; one might say: the most monstrous 
form of calumny (the malediction of Providence) ; Suidas and icumenius, 
two writers nearer the living language than we, thought they could give to 
this word the active signification, a fact which justifies it sufficiently. To 
insolence toward God (the sin of i$psc among the Greeks) there is naturally 
joined insult offered to men: ifpiorhc, insolent, despiteful. The term 
brephoavoc (from ixép, daivoua), proud, designates the man who, from a 
feeling of his own superiority, regards others with haughtiness ; while 
aialév, boaster, denotes the man who seeks to attract admiration by claim- 
ing advantages he does not really possess. 

Vv. 300, 31. ‘‘ Inventors of evil things, disobedient to parents, without under- 
standing, covenant-breakers, without tenderness, without pity.’’—The last 
group refers to the extinction of all the natural feelings of humanity, filial 
affection, loyalty, tenderness, and pity. It includes six terms. The first, 
inventors of evil things, denotes those who pass their lives meditating on the 
evil to be done to others ; so Antiochus Epiphanes is called. by the author 
of 2 Mace. (vii. 31), réone Kaxiac ebpergc, and Sejanus by Tacitus, facinorum 
repertor. People of this stamp have usually begun to betray their bad 
character in the bosom of their families—they have been disobedient to their 
parents.— Acbveroc, without understanding, denotes the man who is incapa- 
ble of lending an ear to wise counsel ; thus understood, it has a natural 
connection with the previous term; Hofmann cites Ps. xxxiil. 8, 9.— 
’ActivOeroc, Which many translate irreconcilable, can hardly have this mean- 
ing, for the verb from which it comes does not signify to reconcile, but to 
decide in common, and hence to make a treaty. The adjective therefore 
describes the man who without scruple violates the contracts he has signed, the 
faithless man.—'Aoropyoc, without tenderness, from orépyev, to cherish, 
caress, foster; this word denotes the destruction even of the feelings of 
natural tenderness, as is seen in a mother who exposes or kills her child, a 
father who abandons his family, or children who neglect their aged 
parents. If the following word in the T. R., dorévdove, truce-breakers, were 
authentic, its meaning would be confounded with that of aovvbéroue, rightly 
understood.— Averefuar, without pity, is closely connected with the pre- 
ceding dorépyovc, without tenderness ; but its meaning is more general. It 
refers not only to tender feelings within the family circle ; here it calls up 
before the mind the entire population of the great cities flocking to the 
circus to behold the fights of gladiators, frantically applauding the effusion 
of human blood, and gloating over the dying agonies of the vanquished 
combatant. Such is an example of the unspeakable hardness of heart to 
which the whole society of the Gentile world descended. What would it 
have come to if a regenerating breath had not at this supreme moment 
passed over it? It is in this last group that the fact which the apostle is 
concerned to bring out is most forcibly emphasized, that of a divine judg- 
ment manifesting itself in this state of things. In fact, we have no more 
before us iniquities which can be explained by a simple natural egoism. 


1The T. R. here adds, with C K LP, acrovdovs (without good faith) ; but the word is omitted 
by SABDEG. 
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They are enormities which are as unnatural as the infamies described above 
as the punishment of heathenism. Thus is proved the abandonment of 
men to a mind void of discernment (the addxiuoce vodg of ver. 28). 

Ver, 32. ‘‘ Who, knowing’ the judgment of God, that they which commit such 
things are worthy of death, not only do the same, but applaud* those who do 
them.’’—The relation of this verse to what precedes has been very generally 
misunderstood, hence probably the corrections of the text attempted in 
some Mss.—The must serious misunderstanding is that of Ritschl. This theo- 
logian regards the men to whom this verse and the four following (ii. 1-4) 
refer as forming a class by themselves, and wholly different from the sin- 
ners described from ver. 19 onward. The men who repress the truth, ver. 
18, are according to him divided into two classes: ‘‘ those who through 
heathenism have quenched the feeling of divine revelation (vy. 19-31),” 
and ‘‘those who, while judging the immoralities produced by paganism, 
nevertheless take part in them by their conduct (ver. 82-ii. 4)..? But it is 
easy to see that this construction is devised solely with the view of finding 
the development of the idea of divine wrath, ver. 18, in the passage ii. 5 
et seq., and not in the rapadiWéva, giving over, of vv. 24, 26, and 28 (see p. 
168). This construction, proposed by Ritschl, is impossible. 1. Because 
judging with a view to approve, ver. 32, is not the same thing as judging 
to condemn, ii. 1, 2. 2. On account of the obvious relation between the 
terms of ver. 32: though knowing the judgment of God, and those of ver. 28: 
they did not keep God in their knowledge. 8. The uniform sense of the pro- 
noun oitivec, as people who, forces us to seek in the description of ver. 32 
the justification of the judgment described from ver. 28. Far, then, from 
indicating a change of persons, this pronoun expresses the moral quatifica- 
tion by which the individuals just described have drawn on them so severe 
a punishment. It is an exact parallel to the oirvvec of ver. 25. The latter 
justified the judgment of idolaters by recalling to mind the greatness of 
their offence. The former in the same way justifies the punishment which 
has overtaken the resistance of man to the revelation of moral good (ver. 
28a) : ‘* They had well deserved to be given over to this deluge of iniquities, 
they who had acted thus toward God when He revealed his will to them.” 
The terms which follow and explain the pronoun they who, set forth this 
radical iniquity through which men quenched the sentiment of moral truth 
revealed in them; comp. ver. 28a. Td dckaiwua, strictly, what God estab- 
lishes as just ; here: His just sentence ; éxcyvévtec denotes the clear discern- 
ment which men had of it. The word recalls the yvovtec Tov Osdv, knowing 
God, of ver. 21: moral light was produced in them as well as religious light. 
The words following indicate the contents of that sentence which God had 
taken care to engrave on their heart. What appeals to God’s justice do we 
not find in the writings of Gentile historians and philosophers! -What a 
description in their poets of the punishment inflicted on malefactors in 
Tartarus! The phrase worthy of death has been applied by some, and 
recently again by Hofmann, to the punishment of death as executed by 
human judges. But this penalty would suit only one term in the whole 
preceding enumeration, viz., ¢évoc, murder ; and the 7a roadra, such things, 
does not allow so restricted an application. Death therefore here denotes 
death as God only can inflict it, the pains of Hades, which the Gentiles also 
recognized, and which Paul, designating things from his own point of view, 
calls death. The second part of the verse leads from the offence to the 
punishment. It is the mind deprived of discernment, to which God has given 
up men, in its most monstrous manifestation ; not only doing evil, but ap- 
plauding those who do it! This is true to fact. Had not the Caligulas 
and Neros found advocates, admirers, multitudes always ready to offer them 

lInstead of ercyvortes, B reads excywwwoxovtes.—To the participle emvyvovres, D E add the verb 


ov« evonoav, and G: ove eyywoav. Further on D adds yap after ov jovor, 
2 In place of the two verbs rotover, ovvevdoxovow, B reads motouvtes, cuvevdoxourres. 
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incense? The not only, but even, rightly assumes that there is more guilt in 
approving in cold blood of the evil committed by others, than in commit- 
ting it oneself under the force and blindness of passion. Such a mode of 
acting is therefore the last stage in the corruption of the moral sense. 

The reading of the Cantab. would signify: ‘ They who, knowing the 
sentence of God, did not understand that those who do such things are 
worthy of death ; for not only do they do them, etc.” . .. This meaning 
would be admissible, but the contents of the sentence of God would remain 
absolutely unexplained, which is far from natural. The reading of the 
Vatie. would give the following translation : “*“They who, knowing the 
sentence of God, that those who do such things are worthy of death, not 
only doing those things, but approving those who do them.’’ The construc- 
tion in this case demands the doubling of the verb eloly, are (first, as verb 
of the proposition 67, that those who ; then as verb of the proposition oitwvec, 
they who). This construction is very forced; it is very probuble, as has 
been supposed, that the reading of B is only an importation into the apos- 
tolic text of a form of quotation found in the Epistle of Clemens Romanus, 
This Father, quoting our passage, says: ‘They who practice these things 
are abominable in the sight of God; and not only they who do them (oi 
mpdccovrec), but those also who approve them (oi ovvevdokovrtec).’? The 
‘* did not understand,’ and the for added by the Cantab., appear to be mere 
attempts to correct the reading of the Vaticanus. In the whole of this 
chapter the apostle evidently distinguishes two degrees in the sin of the 
Gentile world ; the one active and internal, the other passive and external ; 
the one a natural result of depraved instinct, the other having the character 
of unnatural monstrosity. The first is chargeable on man, it is his guilt ; 
the second is sin as a punishment, the manifest sign of God’s wrath. This 
great historical fact is developed in two aspects. First, from the religious 
point of view : man quenches his intuition of the Divine Being, and clothes 
God in the form of an idol; his punishment in this connection is self-degra- 
dation by monstrous impurities. Then in the moral point of view: man 
quenches the light of conscience, and as a punishment his moral discern- 
ment is so perverted that he puts the seal of his approbation on all the 
iniquities which he should have condemned and prevented. This is the 
wo1st of corruptions, that of the conscience. Thus is fully justified the 
great thought of ver. 18 : The wrath of God displayed on the Gentile world 
to punish the voluntary darkening of the religious sense (wngodliness) and 
of the moral sense (unrighteousness), which had been awakened in man by 
the primeval revelation of God. 


FIFTH PASSAGE (II. 1-29). 
The Wrath of God suspended over the Jewish People. 


In the midst of this flood of pollutions and iniquities which Gentile 
society presents to view, the apostle sees one who like a judge from the - 
height of his tribunal sends a stern look over the corrupt mass, condemning 
the evil which reigns in it, and applauding the wrath of God which pun- 
ishes it. It is this new personage whom he apostrophizes in the following 
words : 

Ver. 1. ‘‘ Wherefore thou art ineacusable, O man, whosoever thou art that 
judgest : for wherein thou judgest another, thou condemnest thyself ; for thou 
that judgest doest the sume things.’’—Whom is the apostle addressing ? Gen- 
tile magistrates, say the old Greek commentators. But a magistrate is 
appointed to judge crimes ; he could not be reproached for filling his office. 
The best of the Gentiles, say the Reformers, and Hofmann in our own day. 
But what purpose would be served, in this vast survey of the general state 
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of mankind, by such a slight moral warning given to the best and wisest 
of the Gentiles not to set themselves to judge others? Besides, this precept 
could not be more than a parenthesis, while it is easy to see that ver. 1 is 
exactly like ver. 18 of chap. i., the theme of all the development which 
immediately follows chap. ii. Evidently the person apostrophized in these 
terms: O man. . ., forms an exception among those men (dvOpurot, i. 18) 
who hurtfully and wickedly reject the truth. He does not repress, on the 
contrary he proclaims it; but he contents himself with applying it to 
others. The true name of this collective personage, whose portrait Paul 
proceeds to draw without yet naming him, will be pronounced in/ver. 17: 
‘Now if thou Jew.’? The apostle knows how delicate the task is which he 
is approaching, that of proving to the elect people that divine wrath, now 
displayed against the Gentiles, is likewise suspended over them. He is 
about to drag to God’s tribunal the nation which thinks itself at liberty to 
cite all others to its bar. It is a bold enterprise. The apostle proceeds 
cautiously. He first expresses his thought abstractly : thou who judgest, 
whosoever thou art, to unveil it fully afterward. Chap. ii. is thus the paral- 
lel of the passage i. 18-32; it is the trial of the Jewish after that of the 
Gentile world. And the first two verses are its theme. 

The course followed by the apostle is this :—In the first part, vy. 1-16, 
he lays down the principle of God’s true (impartial) judgment. In the 
second, vv. 17-29, he applies it directly to the Jew.—The first part con- 
tains the development of three ideas. 1. Favors received, far from forming 
a ground for exemption from judgment, aggravate the responsibility of the 
receiver, vv, 1-5. 2. The divine sentence rests on the works, vv. 6-12. 
8. Not on knowledge, vv. 13-16. 

The 6:6, wherefore, which connects this passage with the preceding, pre- 
sents a certain difficulty which Hofmann and Ritschl have used to justify 
their far from natural explanations of the preceding. Meyer takes this 
connecting particle as referring to the whole preceding description from 
ver. 18. For if a man is guilty, if he commitssuch things without judging 
them, it follows that he is still more guilty if he commit them while judg- 
ing them. Ver. 1 might, however, be connected more particularly with 
ver. 82. In point of fact, if sinning while applauding the sin of others is 
criminal, would not men be more inexcusable still if they condemned the 
sin of others while joining in it? In the former ease there is at least agree- 
ment between thought and action—the man docs what he expressly ap- 
proves—while in the second there is an internal contradiction and a flagrant 
hypocrisy. In the act of judging, the judge condemns his own doing.— 
The word inexcusable, here applied to the Jews, is the counterpart of the 
same epithet already applied to the Gentiles, i. 20.— Whosoever thou art 
(rac) : whatever name thou bearest, were it even the glorious name of Jew. 
Paul does not say this, but it is his meaning.—It is enough that thou judg- 
est, that I may condemn thee in this character of judge ; for thy judgment: 
recoils on thyself. The Jews, as we know, liked to call the Gentiles 
duaptwrot, sinners, Gal. ii. 15.— Ey @, wherein, signifies: ‘Thou doest two 
things at once ; thou condemnest thy neighbor, and by condemning him 
_for things which thou doest, thou takest away all excuse for thyself.” 
This meaning is much more pungent than Meyer’s : in the same things which 
—that is to say, in the things which thou doest, and which at the same 
time thou condemnest. There was undoubtedly a difference between the 
moral state of the Jews and that of other nations, but the passage vv. 
17-24 will show that this difference was only relative. The repetition of 
the words : thou who judgest, at the end of the sentence, brings out strongly 
the exceptional character in virtue of which this personage is brought on 
the scene. The apostle confronts the falsehood under which the man 
shelters himself with a simple luminous truth to which no conscience can 
refuse its assent. 
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Ver. 2. ‘‘ Now! we know that the sentence of God is according to truth 
upon them which commit such things.’ —We might give the dé an adversative 
sense : ‘* But God does not let Himself be deceived by this judgment which 
thou passest on others.’’ It is more natural, however, to translate this dé 
by now, and to take this verse as the major of a syllogism. The minor, 
ver. 1: thy judgment on others condemns thee ; the major, ver. 2: now 
the judgment of God is always true; the conclusion understood (between 
vv. 2 and 3): therefore thy hypocritical judgment cannot shelter thee from 
that of God. The connecting particle yap, for, in two Alex. is inadmis- 
sible, This for, to be logical, must bear on the proposition : thou con- 
demnest_ thyself, which is unnatural, as a new idea has intervened since 
then,—What is the subject in we know ? According to some: we, Christians. 
But what would the knowledge of Christians prove against the Jewish 
point of view which Paul is here combating ? Others: we, Jews. But it 
was precisely the Jewish conscience which Paul was anxious to bring back 
to truth on this point. The matter in question isa truth inscribed, accord- 
ing to the apostle, on the human conscience as such, and which plain 
common sense, free from prejudices, compels us to own: ‘“ But every one 
knows.’’—The term «piva does not denote, like kpiowc, the act of judging, 
but its contents, the sentence. The sentence which God pronounces on 
every man is agreeable to truth. There would be no more truth in the 
universe if there were none in the judgment of God ; and there would be 
none in the judgment of God, if to be absolved ourselves, it were enough 
to condemn others.—The words xara aagdecav have sometimes been ex- 
plained in the sense of really: ‘that there is really a judgment of God 
against those who”? . .. But what the Jews disputed was not the fact of 
judgment ; it was its impartiality—that is to say, its truth. They could 
not get rid of the idea that in that day they would enjoy certain immunities 
due to their purer creed, and the greatly higher position which they held 
than that of other nations.—Such things, that is to say, those referred to by 
the same word, ver. 32.—But the apostle is not unaware that in the Jewish 
conscience there is an obstacle to the full application of this principle ; itis 
this obstacle which he now labors toremove. Vv. 3-5 develop the words : 
they who do such things (whoever they are, should they even be Jews) ; vv. 
6-16 will explain what is meant by a judgment according to truth. ; 

Ver. 3. “‘ But thou countest upon this, O man,\that judgest them which do 
such things, and doest the same, that thou shalt escape the judgment of God??? 
—We might, with Hofmann, take the verbs Aoyitn and xaragpoveic (thou 
countest, thou despisest) in an affirmative sense. But. the %, or indeed, at the 
beginning of ver. 4 would rather incline us, following Paul’s ordinary 
usage, to interpret these words in the interrogative sense ; not, however, 
that we need translate the former in the sense of : thinkest thou? The in- 
terrogation is less abrupt : ‘thou thinkest no doubt?’ The word Aoyifecbat, 
to reason, well describes the false calculations whereby the Jews persuaded 
themselves that they would escape the judgment with which God would 
visit the Gentiles. Observe the of, thou: ‘‘that thou wilt escape, thou,”? a 
being by thyself, a privileged person! It was a Jewish axiom, that “ every 
one circumcised has part in the kingdom to come.”” A false calculation. 
Such, then, is the first supposition serving to explain the security of the 
Jew ; but there is a graver still. Perhaps this false calculation proceeds 
from a moral fact hidden in the depths of the heart. Paul drags it to the 
light in what follows. 

_ Vv. 4, 5. ‘ Or despisest thou the riches of His goodness and forbearance and 
long-suffering ; not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance ? 
But, according to thy hardness and impenitent heart, treasurest up unto thyself 
wrath for the day of wrath and of the revelation? of the righteous judgment of 


1 C read yap instead of de. 
? The correctors of % and D, and the Mj. K L P, insert a xa: after aToKaAdvwews, 
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God..—"H, or even. The meaning is: is there something even worse than 
an illusion ; is there contempt? The case then would be more than foolish, 
it would be impious! The riches of goodness, of which the apostle speaks, 
embrace all God’s benefits to Israel in the past : that special election, those 
consecutive revelations, that constant care, finally, the sending of the 
Messiah, all that constituted the privileged position which Israel had en- 
joyed for so many ages. The second term, dvoy4, patience (from avéxeobat 
to restrain oneself), denotes the feeling awakened in the benefactor when 
his goodness is put to the proof by ingratitude, Paul has in view no doubt 
the murder of the Messiah, which divine justice might have met with the 
immediate destruction of the nation. The third term, paxpoupia, long-suf- 
JSering, refers to the incomprehensible prolongation of Israel’s existence, in 
spite of the thirty consecutive years of resistance to the appeals of God, 
and to the preaching of the apostles which had elapsed, and in spite of 
such crimes as the murder of Stephen and James (Acts vii. and xii.). The 
three words form an admirable climax. The Jast (long-suffering) character- 
izes this treasure of grace as exhausted, and that of wrath as ready to dis- 
charge itself. The notion of contempt is explained by the fact that the 
more God shows Himself good, patient, and meek, the more does the pride 
of Israel seem to grow, and the more does the nation show itself hostile to 
the gospel.—’ Ayvodv may be translated: ignoring, or mistaking ; the first 
meaning is simpler and may suffice, for there is a voluntary ignorance, the 
result of bad faith, in consequence of which we do not see what we do not 
care so see ; it is this ignorance which is referred to here.—The phrase 76 
Xpyotov Tov Ocod is touching: what is good, sweet, gentle in God (ypyoréc, 
strictly : that may be handled, what one may make use of, from ypdoua). The 
form: ‘‘ what good there is’? . . . leaves it to be inferred that there is 
something else in God, and that He will not let Himself be always treated 
thus with impunity. The time will come when He will act with rigor.— 
The word dyew, to lead, implies the power possessed by man of yielding to 
or resisting the attraction exercised over him, If he could not resist it, 
how could the Jews be accused of committing this offence at this very 
time? Merdvora, repentance, is the act whereby man goes back on bis former 
views, and changes his standpoint and feeling. 

Ver. 5. The dé, but, contrasts the result of so many favors received with 
the divinely desired effect. The contrast indicated arises from the fact 
that the Jews in their conduct are guided by a wholly different rule from 
that to which the mercy of God sought to draw them. This idea of rwle is 
indeed what explains the preposition «ard, according to, which is usually 
made intoa by. The word denotes a line of conduct long followed, the 
old Jewish habit of meeting the calls of God with a hard and impenitent 
heart ; what Stephen so forcibly upbraided them with, Acts vii. 51: ‘‘ Ye 
stiffnecked (ckAypotpayndoc) and uncircumcised’ in heart and ears, ye do 
always resist the Holy Ghost; as your fathers did, so do ye.’’—Hurdness 
relates to insensibility of heart to divine favors; impenitence, to the ab-\ 
sence of that change of views which the feeling of such goodness should 
have produced.—But it must not be thought that these favors are purely 
and simply lost. Instead of the good which they should have produced, 
evil results from them. Every favor trampled under foot adds to the treas- 
ure of wrath which is already suspended over the heads of the impenitent 
people. There is an evident correlation between the phrase riches of good- 
ness, ver. 4, and the Greek word @ycaupifeww, to treasure up. The latter word, 
as well as the dative (of favor!) ceavrg, for thyself, have certainly a tinge 
of irony. What an enriching is that! Wrath is here denounced on the 
Jews, as it had been, i. 18, on the Gentiles. The two passages are parallel ; 
there is only this difference between them, that among the Gentiles the 
thunderbolt has already fallen, while the storm is still gathering for the 
Jews. The time when it will burst on them is called the day of wrath. In 
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this phrase two ideas are combined: that of the great national catastrophe 
which had been predicted by John the Baptist and by Jesus (Matt. ili. 10 ; 
Luke xi, 50, 51), and that of the final judgment of the guilty taken individ- 
ually at the last day. The preposition éy (‘‘in the day’’) may be made 
dependent on the substantive wrath: ‘the wrath which will have its full 
course in the day when’’?. . . But it is more natural to connect this clause 
with the verb: ‘‘thou art heaping up a treasure which shall be paid to 
thee in the day when’? ... The writer transports himself in thought 
to the day itself ; he is present then: hence the év instead of eic.—The 
three Byz. Mjj. and the correctors of the Stnazt. and of the Cantab. read 
a cai, and, between the two words revelation and just judgment, and thus * 
give the word ‘‘day’’ three complements: day of wrath, of revelation, 
and of just judgment. These three names would correspond well with 
the three of ver. 4: goodness, patience, long-suffering ; and the term reve- 
lation, without complement, would have in it something mysterious and 
threatening quite in keeping with the context. This reading is, however, 
improbable. The «at (and) 1s omitted not only in the Mjj. of the two other 
families, but also in the ancient versions (Syriac and Latin) ; besides the 
word revelation can hardly be destitute of all qualification, The apostle 
therefore says: the revelation of the righteous judgment ; thus indicating that 
wrath (righteous judgment) is still veiled so far as the Jews are concerned 
(in contrast to the axoxatirrera, is revealed, i. 18), but that then it will be 
fully unveiled in relation to them also.—Only two passages are quoted 
where the word dixasoxpicia, just judgment, is used: in a Greek translation 
of Hos. iv. 5, and in the Testaments of the twelve patriarchs. The word 
recalls the phrase of ver. 2: ‘‘ The judgment of God according to truth.” 
It dissipates beforehand the illusions-cherished by the Jews as to the im- 
munity which they hoped to enjoy in that day in virtue of their theocratic 
privileges. It contains the theme of the development which immediately 
follows. The just judgment of God (the judgment according to truth, ver. 2) 
will bear solely om the moral life of each individual, vv. 6-12, not on the 
external fact of being the hearer of a law, vv. 18-16. These are the posi- 
tive and negative characteristics of a judgment according to righteousness. 
—It would be unaccountable how Ritschl could have mistaken the obvious 
relation between vv. 5 and 4 so far as to connect ii. 5 with the notion of 
wrath, i. 18, had not a preconceived idea imposed on him this exegetical 
violence. 

Ver. 6. ‘‘ Who will render to every one according to his deeds.’”—No account 
will be taken of any external circumstance, but solely of the aim which has 
governed the man’s moral action. It has been asked how this maxim can 
be reconciled with the doctrine of justification by faith. Fritzsche finds in 
them two different theories presenting an insoluble contradiction. Others 
think» that in the judgment the moral imperfections of believers will be 
covered by their faith ; which would convert faith into a means of sinning 
with impunity. What a just judgment that would be! Melanchthon, Tho- 
luck, and others hold that this standard is purely hypothetical ; it would be 
the standard which God would have applied if redemption had not inter- 
vened. But the future, ‘‘ ill render,” is not a conditional (would render). 
Besides, judgment according to the deeds done, is attested by many other 
passages, both from Paul (Rom. xiv. 12; 2 Cor. v. 10; Gal. vi. 6), from 
Jesus Himself (John yv. 28, 29; Matt. xii. 36, 37, etc.), and from other 
writings of the New Testament (Rev. xx. 18). Ritschl thinks that through- 
out this passage it is a Pharisee whom Paul introduces as speaking, 
and who starts from a narrow idea of divine justice—the idea, viz., of 
retributive justice. But what trace is there in the text of such an accommo- 
dation on the apostle’s part to a standpoint foreign to his own? The 
logical tissue of the piece, and its relation to what precedes and follows, 
present no breach of continuity. There is only one answer to the ques- 
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tion raised, unless we admit a flagrant contradiction in the apostle’s teach- 
ing: that justification by faith alone applies to the time of entrance into 
salvation through the free pardon of sin, but not to the time of judgment. 
When God of free grace receives the sinner at the time of his conversion, 
He asks nothing of him except faith ; but from that moment the believer 
enters on a wholly new responsibility ; God demands from him, as the 
recipient of grace, the fruits of grace. This is obvious from the parable of 
the talents. The Lord commits His gifts to His servants freely ; but from 
the moment when that extraordinary grace has been shown, He expects 
something from their labor. Comp. also the parable of the wicked debtor, 
where the pardoned sinner who refuses to pardon his brother is himself 
replaced under the rule of justice, and consequently under the burden of 
his debt. The reason is that faith is not the dismal prerogative of being 
able to sin with impunity ; it is, on the contrary, the means of overcoming 
sin and acting holily ; and if this life-fruit is not produced, it is dead, and 
will be declared vain. ‘ Hvery barren tree will be hewn down and cast 
into the fire’? (Matt. iii. 10). Comp. the terrible warnings, 1 Cor. vi. 9, 
10, Gal. vi. 7, which are addressed to believers. —The two following 
verses develop the idea of the verb azodécex, will render. 

Vv. 7, 8. ‘ To them who, by patient continuance in well-doing, seek for glory 
and honor and immortality, [to such] eternal life: but for them that are con- 
tentious, and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, [for such] wrath 
and indignation |? + 

The Jews divided men into circumcised, and consequently saved, and 
uncircumcised, and consequently damned. Here is a new classification, 
which Paul substitutes, founded solely on the moral aim.—There are two 
principal ways of construing ver. 7, ‘Sometimes the three words : glory, 
honor, immortality, are made the objects of the verb : will render (ver. 6), ° 
understood. The phrase: patient continuance in well-doing, is thus taken 
to qualify the pronoun toc pév, to them, and the last words : Cytovou K.T.A., 
become merely an explanatory appendix: ‘‘to wit, to them who seek 
eternal life.’” The meaning of the verse thus taken is: ‘to them who live 
in patient continuance in well-doing [He will render] glory and honor and 
immortality, [to wit, to those] who seek eternal life.’? But this construc- 
tion is very forced. 1. The subordinate clause: ‘in continuance,’’ is 
rather the qualification of a verb than of a pronoun like roi¢ uév. 2. The 
participle Cyroic: would require the article roic, and would make a clumsy 
and superfluous appendix. The construction, as given in our translation, 
is much more simple and significant. The regimen xaé’ trouovgv, literally, 
according to the standard of patient continuance in well-doing, corresponds 
with the seek, on which it depends ; seeking must be in a certain line, 
And the weighty word eternal life, at the close of this long sentence, 
depicts, as it were, the final and glorious issue of this long and laborious 
practice of goodness. This accusative is the object of the verb: will 
render, understood (ver. 6).—The notion of patient continuance is empha- 
sized here. not only in opposition to the idea of intermittent moral efforts, 
but to indicate that there are great moral obstacles to be met on this path, 
and that a persistent love of goodness is needed to surmount them. The 
apostle says literally : perseverance in good work. In ver. 6 he had used 
the plural works. He now comprehends this multiplicity of works in the 
profound principle which constitutes their unity, the permanent determina- 
tion ‘to realize goodness. What supports a man in this course is the goal 
which he has constantly before him : glory, an existence without defile- 
ment or weakness, resplendent throughout with the divine brightness of 
holiness and power; honor, the approbation of God, which forms the 
eternal honor of its object ; immortality (incorruptibitity), the absolute 


1T. R., with K L P, places opyy alter @vjmos. 
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impossibility of any wound or interruption or‘ end to this state of being. 
The ands, xai, before the last two substantives, show a certain degree of 
emotion ; the accumulation of terms arises from the same cause. In all 
human conditions there are souls which contemplate the ideal here de- 
scribed, and which, ravished with its beauty, are elevated by it above 
every earthly ambition and the pursuit of sensual gratifications. These are 
the men who are represented under the figure of the merchant seeking 
goodly pearls. For such is the pearl of great price, life eternal! This last 
word, laden as it were with all divine riches, denotes the realization of the 
ideal just described ; it worthily closes this magnificent proposition. 

But is it asked again, where, in this description of a normal human life, 
are faith and salvation by the gospel to be found? Does Paul then preach 
salvation by the work of man? The apostle has not to do here with the 
means whereby we can really attain to well-doing ; he merely affirms that 
no one will be saved apart from the doing of good, and he assumes that 
the man who is animated with this persistent desire will not fail, some 
time or other, in the journey of life, to meet with the means of attaining 
an end so holy and glorious. - This means is faith in the gospel—a truth 
which Paul reserves for proof at a later stage. ‘‘ He that docth truth,” 
said Jesus to thesame effect, ‘‘ cometh to the light,’’ as soon as it is presented 
to him (John ij. 21; comp. vii. 17). The love of goodness, which is the 
spring of his life, will then lead him to embrace Christ, the ideal of good- 
ness; and, having embraced Him, he will find in Him the triumphant 
power for well-doing of which he was in quest. The desire of goodness is 
the acceptance of the gospel by anticipation. The natural corollary of 
these premisses is the thought expressed by Peter: the preaching of the 
gospel before the judgment to every human soul, either in this life or in 
the next (1 Pet. iii. 19, 20, iv. 6)... Comp. Matt. xii. 31, 82. And if the 
apostle has spoken of patient continuance in this pursuit, it is because he 
is well aware of that power of self-mastery which is needed, especially in 
a Jew, to break with his nation, and family, and all his past, and to 
remain faithful to the end to the supreme love of goodness. 

The other class of men is described ver. 8. The regimen éé épifefac can 
without difficulty serve to qualify the pronoun roic dé ; comp. the construc- 
tion 6 or oi é« rictewe, iii. 26; Gal. ili. 7. The meaning is: ‘‘ but for those 
who are under the dominion of the spirit of contention.’’—The word épieia, 
contention, does not come, as has been often thought, from épic, disputation, 
but, as Fritzsche has proved, from ép.6oc, mercenary ; whence the verb 
épiGeverv, ‘‘to work for wages,’’ then, ‘‘to put oneself at the service of a 
party.’’? The substantive épieia therefore denotes the spirit which seeks 
the victory of the party which one has espoused from self-interest, in con- 
trast to the spirit which seeks the possession of the truth. Paul knew well 
from experience the tendency of Rabbinical discussions, and he character- 
izes it by asingle word. The term truth is'here used abstractly ; but Paul 
has, nevertheless, in view the concrete realization of this notion in the 
gospel revelation. Unrighteousness, which he contrasts with truth (exactly 
as Jesus does, John vii. 18), denotes the selfish passions, vain ambitions, 
and unrighteous prejudices, which lead a man to close his eyes to the light 
when it presents itself, and thus produce unbelief. Unrighteousness leads 
to this result as certainly as moral integrity leads to faith. Jesus develops 
precisely the same thought, John iii. 19, 20. The words wrath and indigna- 
tion, which express the wages earned by such conduct, are in the nomi- 
native in Greek, not in the accusative, like the word eternal life (ver. 7). 
They are not, therefore, the object of the verb will render, which is too re- 
mote. We must make them either the subject of a verb understood (éora, 
will be, there will be), or, better still, an exclamation: ‘‘for them, wrath |” 


1 See Appendix A. 
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The three Byz. Mjj. follow the psychological order, ‘‘ indignation ‘and 
wrath !? First the internal emotion (indignation), then the external mani- 
festation (wrath) ; but the other two families present the inverse order, and 
rightly so. For what is first perceived is the manifestation ; then we pass 
upward to the feeling which inspires it, and which gives it all its gravity. 
Ovudc is the emotion of the soul; dpy4 comprehends look, sentence, chas- 
tisement.—Why does the apostle once again repeat this contrast of vv. 7 
and 8 in vv. 9 and 10? Obviously with the view of now adding to each 
term of the contrast the words: to the Jew first, and also to the Greek, 
which expressly efface the false line of demarkation drawn by Jewish 
theology. 

Vv. 9, 10. ‘* Tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man that effecteth 
evil, of the Jew first, and also of the Greek ; but glory and honor and peace 
to every man that doeth good, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek !—The 
asyndeton indicates, as it always does, the more emphatic reassertion of the 
previous idea: ‘ Yes, tribulation and anguish!’?—The antithesis of vv. ye 
8 is reproduced in inverse order, not only to avoid the monotony of a too 
exact parallelism, but chiefly because, following up ver. 8 (eorath and in- 
dignation), the idea of ver. 9 (tribulation and anguish) presented itself more 
naturally than that of ver. 10 (glory and honor and peace); comp. the same 
arrangement, Luke i, 51-53. The terms tribulation and anguish describe 
the moral and external state of the man on whom the indignation and wrath 
of the judge fall (ver. 8). Tribulation is the punishment itself (correspond- 
ing to wrath) ; anguish is the wringing of the heart which the punishment 
produces ; it corresponds to the judge’s indignation. The soul is mentioned 
as the seat of feeling. The phrase, every soul of man, expresses the equality 
and universality of the treatment dealt out. Yet within this equality there 
is traced a sort of preference both as to judgment and salvation respectively 
(ver. 10), to the detriment and advantage of the Jew. When he says jirst, 
the apostle has no doubt in view (as in i. 16) a priority in time ; comp. 1 
Pet. iv. 17. Must we not, however, apply at the same time the principle 
laid down by Jesus, Luke xii. 41-48, according to which he who receives 
most benefits is also the man who has the heaviest responsibility ? In any 
case, therefore, whoever escapes judgment, it will not be the Jew: if there 
were but one judged, it would be he. Such is the apostle’s answer to the 
claim alleged, ver. 3: bre od éxoehEy, that thou, thou alone, shalt escape. 

Ver. 10. The third term : peace, describes the subjective feeling of the 
saved man at the time when glory and honor are conferred on him by the 
judge. It is the profound peace which is produced by deliverance from 
wrath, and the possession of unchangeable blesseduess. The simple 
épydceoba, to do, is substituted for the compound xarepyatecPar, to effect 
(ver. 9), which implies something ruder and more violent, as is suited to 
evil; comp, the analogous though not identical difference between xoreip 
and rpdocew, John iii. 20, 21.—On the word Jirst, comp. the remarks ‘made 
i161. 9. 

Here again the apostle indicates the result finally reached, whether evil 
or good, without expressly mentioning the means by which it may be pro- 
duced; on the one hand, the rejection of the gospel (ver. 9), as the 
supreme sin, at once the effect and the cause of evil-doing ; on the other, its 
acceptance (ver. 10), as effect and cause of the determination to follow 
goodness and of its practice. But what is the foundation of such a judg- 
ment? One of God’s perfections, which the Jew could not deny without 
setting himself in contradiction to the whole Old Testament, the impartiality 
of God, whose judgment descends on evil wherever it is found, with or 
without law vv. 11, 12). 


1 The only difference between the simple verb and the compound is that the former means to 
work, the latter, to effect by working. The original has Saire and parfaire—T. W. C. 
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Vv. 11, 12. ‘* For there is no respect of persons with God. For all those 
who have sinned without law shall also perish without law: and all those who 
have sinned in the law shall be judged by the law.’’—The principle stated in 
ver. 11 is one of those most frequently asserted in the Old Testament ; 
comp. Deut. x. 17; 1 Sam. xvi. 7; 2 Chron. xix. 7; Job xxxiv. 19. _ Ac- 
cordingly, no Jew could dispute it.—The phrase rpdécwrov AauBaverv, liter- 
ally : to accept the countenance, to pay regard to the external appearance, 
belongs exclusively to Helienistic Greek (in the LXX.) ; it is a pure Hebra- 
ism ; it forcibly expresses the opposite idea to that of just judgment, which 
takes account only of the moral worth of persons and acts.. With God sig- 
nifies, in that luminous sphere whence only just sentences emanate. But 
is not the fact of the law being given to some, and refused to others, in- 
compatible with this divine impartiality ? No, answers ver. 12; for if the 
Gentile perishes, he will not perish for not having possessed the law, for no 
judgment will cause him to be sifted by the Decalogue and the Mosaic ordi- 
nances ; and if the Jew should sin, the law will not exempt him from punish- 
ment, for the code will be the very standard which judgment will apply to 
all his acts. Thus the want of the law no more destroys the one than its 
possession saves the other. The aorist #aprov, sinned, transports us to the 
point of time when the result of human life appears as a completed fact, the 
hour of judgment. The «ai, also (‘‘ will also perish without law’’), brings 
out the congruity between the mode of the sin and that of the perdition. 
In the second proposition, this also is not repeated, for it is a matter of 
course, that where there is a law men should be judged by it. The absence 
of the article in Greek before the word law, makes this word a categorical 
term, ‘‘A mode of living over which a law presides ;’’ as applied: the 
Mosaic law.—Acd voyov, by law, that is to say, by the application of a posi- 
tive code (the Mosaic code). We must beware of regarding the difference 
between the two verbs: drodovvra, shall perish, and kpibjoovra, shall be 
judged, as accidental (Meyer). The very thing the apostle wishes is by this 
antithesis to emphasize the idea that the Jews alone shall be, strictly speak- 
ing, subjected to a judgment, a detailed inquiry, such as arises from apply- 
ing the particular articles of a code. The Gentiles shall perish simply in 
consequence of their moral corruption ; as, for example, ruin overtakes the 
soul of the vicious, the drunken, or the impure, under the deleterious action 
of their vice. The rigorous application of the principle of divine impartial- 
ity thus brings the apostle to this strange conclusion: the Jews, far from 
being exempted from judgment by their possession of the law, shall, on the 
contrary, be the only people judged (in the strict sense of the word). It was 
the antipodes of their claim, and we here see how the pitiless logic of the 
apostle brings things to such a point, that not only is the thesis of his ad~ 
versary refuted, but its opposite is demonstrated to be the only true one.— 
Thus all who shall be found in the day of judgment to have sinned shall 
perish, each in his providential place, a result which establishes the divine 
impartiality. 

It is evident that in the two propositions of this verse there is the idea 
understood : unless the amnesty offered by the gospel has been accepted, 
and has produced its proper fruits, the fruits of holiness (in which case the 
word #uaprov, sinned, would cease to be the summing up and last word of 
the earthly life).—And why cannot the possession of the law preserve the 
Jews from condemnation, as they imagine? The explanation is given in 
ver. 13, and the demonstration in vv. 14-16. 5 

Ver. 18. ‘‘ For not the hearers of the? law are just before God ; but the doers 


1 But no contrast can be intended here, for the former verb is used in 2 Cor. ii. 15, of those 
who are lost under the Gospel. It cannot therefore be explained as meaning merely a natural 
consequence.—T. W. C. : 

2 Tov before vowov is found in T. R. with K L P; the others omit it. 
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of the! law, they shail be justified.” — Why hearers rather than possessors or 
readers? To describe the position of the Jews who heard the reading of 
the law in the synagogue every Sabbath, and who for the most part knew 
it only in this way (Luke iv. 16 et Seq. ; Acts xiii, 15, xv. 21). — Before 
God, says Paul ; for before men it was otherwise, the Jews ascribing 
righteousness to one another on account of their common possession of the 
law. If such a claim were well founded, the impartiality of God would be 
destroyed, for the fact of knowing the law is a hereditary advantage, and 
not the fruit of moral action. The judicial force of the term Sixaatijvar, to 
be justified, in Paul's writings, comes out forcibly in this passage, since in 
the day of judgment no one is made righteous morally Speaking, and can 
only be recognized and declared such. This declarative sense appears like- 
Wise in the use of the preposition rapé (before God), which necessarily refers 
to an act of God as judge (see on i, 17). The article ro% before vénov, lan, 
in the two Propositions, is found only in the Byz. Mjj. ; it ought to be ex- 
punged: the hearers, the doers of a law. No doubt it is the Mosaic law 
which is referred to, but as law, and not as Mosaic. Some think that this 
idea of justification by the fulfilment of the law is enunciated here ina 
purely hypothetical manner, and can never be realized (iii. 19, 20). Paul, 
it is said, is indicating the abstract standard of judgment, which, in conse- 
quence of man’s sin, will never admit of rigorous application. But how in 
this case explain the future ‘ shall be justified ”? ? Comp. also the phrase of 
ver. 27: “‘uncircumcision when it fulfils the law,’ words which certainly 


refer to concrete cases, and the passage viii. 4, in which the apostle asserts 


that the dikatoua Tov vouov, What the law declares righteous, is Suljfilled in 
the believer’s life. Tt will certainly, therefore, be required of us that we 
be righteous in the day of judgment if God is to recognize and declare us to 
be such ; imputed righteousness is the beginning of the work of salvation, 
the means of entrance into the state of gtace. But this initia] justification, 
by restoring communion between God and man, should guide the latter to 
the actual possession of righteousness—that ig to say, to the fulfilment of 
the law ; otherwise, this first justification would not stand in the judgment 
(see on ver. 6). And hence it ig in keeping with Paul’s views, whatever 
may be said by an antinomian and unsound tendency, to distinguish two 
justifications, the one initial, founded exclusively on faith, the other final, 
founded on faith and its fruits. Divine imputation beforehand, in order 
to be true, must hecessarily become true—that is to say, be converted into 
the recognition of a real righteousness. But if the maxim of ver, 13 is the 
rule of the divine judgment, this rule threatens again to Overturn the 
Principle of divine impartiality ; for how can the Gentiles fulfil the law 
which they do not possess? Vv. 14 and 15 contain the answer to this 
objection. 

Vv. 14, 15.“ Hop when Gentiles, which have not the law, do® by nature the 
things which the law prescribes, these, having not the law, are their own, law unto 
themselves : for they show thereby the work of the law written in their heurts, 
their conscience also bearing witness to ut, and theip thoughts accusing or else 
excusing them one with another.’? — There are four principal ways of connect- 
ing ver. 14 with what precedes, 

1. Calvin goes back to ver. 12a: “The Gentiles will perish justly, though 
they have not the law (ver. 12); for they have a law in their hearts which 
they knowingly violate” (ver. 14). The explanations of ‘Neander, de 
Wette, Hodge, ete. are to the Same effect. But the number of important 
intermediate propositions and ideas intervening between this and ver. 194 
renders it unnatural to connect the “for”? of yer. 14 with this declaration, 
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Besides, was it necessary to prove to the Jews the righteousness of the 
punishment which would be inflicted on the Gentiles ! 

2. Meyer connects the for with the immediately preceding proposition, 
138: ‘It is only doers of the law who can be justified, for this rule can be 
applied even to the Gentiles, since they too have a law engraved on their 
hearts.’’? The connection is simple and logical. But can the apostle really 
mean to say that a Gentile can obtain justification by observing the law of 
nature? That is impossible. We should require in that case to revert to 
the purely abstract explanation of ver. 130, to regard it as a hypothetical 
maxim, and consequently to take vv. 14, 15 as an abstract proof of an im- 
practicable maxim. These are too many abstractions. 

8. Tholuck, Lange, Schaff likewise juin the for with 18); but they hold 
at the same time that this for will be veritably realized : ‘‘The doers of the 
law shall be justified, for God will graciously take account of the relative 
observance of the law rendered by the Gentiles’’ (here might be compared 
Matt. xxv. 40, x..41, 42); so Tholuck. Or: ‘‘Those Gentiles, partial 
doers of the law, will certainly come one day to the faith of the gospel, by 
which they will be fully justified ;’’ so Lange, Schaff. But these are ex- 
pedients ; for there is nothing in the text to countenance such ideas. In 
ver. 15, Paul takes pains to prove that the Gentiles have the law, but not 
that they observe it; and about faith in the gospel there is not a word. 
This could not possibly be the case if the thought were an essential link in 
the argument. 

4, The real connection seems to me to have been explained by Philippi. 
The for refers to the general idea of ver. 13: ‘‘It is not having heard the 
law, as the Jews think, but having observed it, which will justify ; for if 
the hearing of it were enough, the Gentiles also could claim this advantage, 
since positive features in their moral life testified to the existence of a 
law engraved on their hearts, and the very definite application of it which 
they are able to make.’’ This connection leaves nothing to be desired ; 
and Meyer’s objection, that it 1s necessary in this case to pass over 130 in 
order to connect the for with 18a, is false; for the idea of 130 is purely 
restrictive: ‘‘The doers of the law shall alone be justified,’’ while the real 
affirmation is that of 18a: ‘‘ Those who had been only hearers shall not be 
justified.”’ Itis on this essential idea of ver. 13 that the for of ver. 14 
bears.—'Orav, when it happens that. These are sporadic cases, happy event- 
ualities.—The word évy, Gentiles, has no article: ‘‘ people belonging to 
the category of the Gentiles.’’—The logical relation included in the sub- 
jective negative wf is that which we should express by: ‘‘ without having 
the law,’’ or: ‘‘ though they have it not.’’—Tda rod vduov, literally : the 
things which are of the law, agreeable to its prescriptions. They do not ob- 
serve the precept as such, for they have it not; but they fulfil its con- 
tents; for example, Neoptolemus in Philoctetes, when he refuses to save 
Greece at the expense of a lie; or Antigone, when she does not hesitate to 
violate the temporary law of the city to fulfil the eternal law of fraternal 
love ; or Socrates, when he rejects the opportunity of saving his life by 
escaping from prison, in order to remain subject to the magistrates. So- 
phocles himself speaks of these eternal laas (oi det vduor), and contrasts this 
internal and divine legislation with the ever-changing laws of man.—®?iceu, 
by nature, spontaneously, by an innate moral instinct. This dative cannot 
be joined with the preceding participle (¢yovra) ; it qualifies the verb raj, 
do; the whole force of the thought is in this idea: do instinctively what 
the Jew does in obedience to precepts. The readings rocdow and rovwiow 

-may be corrections of ro:j with the view of conforming the verb to the fol- 
lowing pronoun oro ; the Byz. reading rou may also, however, be a cor- 
rection to make the verb agree with the rule of neuter plurals. In this 
case the plural of the verb is preferable, since Paul is speaking not of the 
Gentiles en masse, but of certain individuals among them.’ Hence also the 
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following otro, these Gentiles. This pronoun includes and repeats all the 
qualifications which have just been mentioned in the first part of the verse ; 
comp. the ovroc, John i. 2.—The logical relation of the participle wp éyovrec, 
“not having law,’ and of the verb eiciv, ‘are law,” should be expressed by 
Jor ; not having law, they therefore serve as a law to themselves. The 
negative yf, placed above before the participle and the object (rév vdjov), is 
here placed between the two. This separation is intended to throw the ob- 
ject into relief: ‘‘This law (rdv véuov), for the very reason that they have it 
not (ui éyovrec), they prove that they have it in another way.”? This deli- — 
cate form of style shows with what painstaking care Paul composed. But 
so fine a shade can hardly be felt except in the original language. The 
phrase : to be a law to oneself, is explained in ver. 15. 

The descriptive pronoun oirizec, ‘‘ as people who,’’ is meant to introduce 
this explanation ; it is in consequence of what is about to follow that Paul 
can affirm what he has just said of them, ver. 14. The relation of the verb 
évdeixvurrat, show, and its object épysv, the work of the law, may be thus 
paraphrased : ‘‘ show the work of the law (as being) written ;’’ which would 
amount to: prove that it is written. But it is not even necessary to assume 
an ellipsis (o¢ év). What the Gentile shows in such cases is the law itself 
written (as _to its contents) within his heart. Paul calls these contents the 
work of the law, because all the law commanded was meant to become work i 
and he qualifies véuov by the article (the law), because he wishes to establish 
the identity of the Gentile’s moral instinct with the contents of the Mosaic 
law strictly socalled. But this phrase : the work of the law, does not merely 
designate, like that of ver. 14, 7a rod vduov (the things agreeable to the law), 
certain isolated acts. It embraces the whole contents of the law ; for ver. 
15 does not refer to the accidental fulfilment of some good actions ; it 
denotes the totality of the moral law written in the heart. The figure of a 
written law is evidently borrowed from the Sinaitic law graven on the tables 
of stone. The heart is always in Scripture the source of the instinctive 
feelings from which those impulses go forth which govern the exercise of 
the understanding and will. It is in this form of lofty inspiration that 
the law of nature makes its appearance in man. The plural : their heart, 
makes each individual] the seat of this sublime legislation. The last propo- 
sitions of the verse have embarrassed commentators not a little. They 
have not sufficiently taken account of the starting-point of this whole 
argument. St. Paul, according to the connection of ver. 14 with ver. 13, 
does not wish merely to prove that the Gentile possesses the law ; he means 
to demonstrate that he hears it, just as the Jew heard it at Sinai, or still 
hears it every Sabbath in the synagogue (axpoarfc, hearer of the law, ver. 
18a). And to this idea the appendix refers which closes ver. 15. "That 
the Gentile has the law (is a law to himself), is already demonstrated. 
But does he hear this law distinctly? Does he give account of it to him- 
self? If it were not so, he would certainly remain inferior to the Jew, who 
brings so much sagacity to bear on the discussion of the sense and various 
applications of the legal statute. But no; the Gentile is quite as clever as 
the Jew in this respect. He also discusses the data of the moral instinct — 
which serves as his guide. His conscience joins its approving testimony 
afterhand to that of the moral instinct which has dictated a.good action ; 
pleaders make themselves heard within, for and against, before this tribunal 
of conscience, and these discussions are worth all the subtleties of Rab- 
binical casuistry.—Zvveldyouc, the conscience (from ovvedéva, to know with 
or within oneself). This word, frequently used in the New Testament, 
denotes the understanding (the voic, for it is a knowing, eidévat, which is in 
question), applied to the distinction of good and evil, as reason (the dcdvosa) 
is the same vove applied to the discernment of truth and falsehood. It is 
precisely because this word denotes an act of knowledge that it describes 
a new fact different from that of the moral instinct described above. 
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What natural impulse: dictated without reflection, conscience, studying it 
afterward, recognizes as a good thing. Thus is explained the civ, with, 
in the compound verb cujpaprupziv, to bear witness with another. Conscience 
joins its testimony to that of the heart which dictated the virtuous action 

y commending it, and proves thereby, as a second witness, the existence 
of the moral law inthe Gentile. Volkmar: ‘‘ Their conscience bears testi- 
mony besides the moral act itself which already demonstrated the presence 
of the divine law.’? Most really, therefore, the Gentile has a law—law 
not only published and written, but heard and understood. It seems to me 
that in the way in which the apostle expresses this assent of the conscience 
to the law implanted within, it is impossible not to see an allusion to the 
amen uttered aloud by the people after hearing the law of Sinai, and which 
was repeated in every meeting of the synagogue after the reading of the 
law.—But there is not only /zaring, there is even judging. The Rabbins 
debated in opposite senses every kind of acts, real or imagivary. The 
apostle follows up the comparison to the end. The soul of the Gentile is 
also an arena of discussions. The Zoycuot denote the judgments of a moral 
nature which are passed by the Gentiles on their own acts, either (as is 
most usually the case) acknowledging them guilty (xarzyopeiv, accusing), OF 
alzo sometimes (such is the meaning of 7 cai; comp. ver. 14: when hap- 
pens that. . .) pronouncing them innocent. Most commonly the voice 
within says: That was bad! Sometimes also this voice becomes that of 
defence, and says: No, it was good! Thus, before this inner code, the 
different thoughts accuse or justify, make replies and rejoinders, exactly 
as advocates before a seat of judgment handle the text of the law. And 
all this forensic debating proves to a demonstration not only that the code 
is there, but that it is read and understood, since its application is thus 
discussed.—The perati a)74uv, between them (among themselees), Some, 
like Meyer, join this pronoun with aizév, the Gentiles ; he would refer it to 
the debates carried on between Gentiles and Gentiles as to the moral worth of 
an action, But it is grammatically more natural, and suits the context 
better, to connect the pronoun between themselves with Zoyicpev, judgments. 
For this internal scene of discussion proves still more clearly than a debate 
of man with man the fact of the law written in the heart. Holsten proposes 
to understand the participle ovpyaprupoiyvtov (borrowed from ovpyyaprupotonc) 
with Zoycuov: “their conscience bearing witness, and the judgments 
which they pass on one another’s acts in their mutual relations also bearing 
witness.” This construction is very forced, and it scems plain to us that 
the two participles accusing or else excusing refer to the thoughts, just as the 
participle bearing witness referred to their conscience. 

How can one help admiring here, on the one hand, the subtle analysis 
whereby the apostle discloses in the Gentile heart a real judgment-hall 
where witnesses are heard for and against, then the sentence of the judge ; 
and, on the other hand, that largeness of heart with which, after drawing 
so revolting a picture of the moral deformities of Gentile life (chap. i.), he 
brings into view in as striking a way the indestructible moral elements, the 
evidences of which are sometimes irresistibly presented even by this so 
deeply sunken life? 

Ver. 16. “In the day when God shall judge the hidden things of men by 
Jesus Christ according to my gospel.’’—In this final proposition there is ex- 

essed and summed up the idea of the whole preceding passage (from ver. 
6), that of the final judgment. But what is the grammatical and logical 
connection of this dependent proposition? It would seem natural to con- 
nect it with what immediately precedes (ver. 15), as Calvin does: ‘‘ Their 
inward thoughts condemn or approve them in the day when”. . . for: 
“4ill the day when”... But this sense would have required wc r77¢ 


1 T. B., with almost all the uss., reads ev nuepa ore; B: ev 4 quepa; Az ev quepa . 
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quépac. Tholuck and Philippi employ another expedient ; they understand : 


“‘and that especially in the day when” , , , ; or: ‘and that more completely 
still in the day when”? . . . Others: ‘as will be seen clearly in the day - 
when”? . .. But if Paul had meant to say all that, he would have said 


it. Hofmann and Lange, also connecting this proposition with ver. 15 
(Hofmann especially with evoeixvevtar, manifest), regard the judgment of 
ver. 16 as being only the internal and purely moral judgment which is pro- 
duced in the human conscience every time the gospel is preached to man. 
They read xpiver, judges, and not Kpivel, will judge. The phrase: in the day 
when, would therefore denote, not the last judgment, but every day that a 
man hears the gospel for the first time. There is a context in which this 
explanation would be possible; but here, where the dominant idea from 
ver. 6 has been the final judgment, it is inadmissible. Besides, the phrase : 
_ by Jesus Christ, is not exactly suitable to any but the last judgment ; comp. 
the words, Acts x. 42, xvii. 31 ; Matt. xxv. 31 et seq. ; and especially the 
very similar phrases in 1 Cor. iv. 5. Moreover, ver. 29 can leave no doubt 
as to the apostle’s meaning. The only tolerable explanation, if it were 
wished to connect ver. 16 with ver. 15, would be to take the verbs of ver. 
15 as expressing the permanent present of the idea: ‘‘ The manifestation of 
the presence of the law, written within their hearts, takes place, for: will 
certainly take place, in the day when”. , , ; but this meaning of the verbs 
in the present in ver. 15 could not be guessed till after reading ver. 16. 
The time of the manifestation would have required to be indicated imme- 
diately to prevent a misunderstanding. The only natural connection of the 
words: in the day when, is to join them to the end of ver. 13: ‘The doers 
of the law shall be justified |. . in the day when”... No doubt vv. 
14,.15 thus become a sort of parenthesis. But, notwithstanding, Paul has 
not deviated for a moment from his principal thought. These two verses 
contained an explanatory remark, such as we nowadays would put ina 
note ; it was intended to show that the Gentiles also would be entitled to 
believe themselves justified, if all that was necessary for this end were to 
possess and hear a law without doing it. This ‘false idea set aside, Paul 
resumes the thread of his discourse at ver. 16. To explain this verse, there 
is clearly no need of the two expedients proposed, the one by Ewald, to. 
join it with ver. 4, the other by Laurent, to regard it as an interpolation. — 
The phrase : hidden things, is to be explained only by the understood con- 
trast to external works, legal or ceremonial, in which the Jews put their 
confidence. None of those fine externals of piety or morality will deceive 
the eye of God in that day of truth. He will demand holiness of heart ; 
comp. the expression, ver. 29; 6 év T@ KpurT® ’Iovdaioc, the Jew who is one in- 
wardly, and : the circumeision of the heart ; comp. also, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, Matt. v. 20-48, and vi. 1-18. This idea was indispensable to com- 
plete what had been said of judgment according to deeds.—The word men 
sets the whole body of the judged face to face with the Judge, and reminds 
the Jews that they also will be there, and will form no exception.—At-the 
first glance the phrase : according to my gospel, is surprising, for the expec- 
tation of the final judgment by Jesus Christ belongs to the apostolic teach- 
ing in general, and not to Paul's gospel in particular. Nevertheless, it. is 
this apostle who, in consequence of his personal experience, and of the 
revelation which had been made to him, hus brought out most powerfully 
the contrast between the épya vouov, legal and purely external works, wanting 
the truly moral principle of love and good works, the fruits of faith working 
by love (Eph. ii. 9, 10; Gal. v. 6). This antithesis was one of the founda. 
tions of Paul’s preaching.—The last words : by Jesus Christ, recall all the 
sayings in which Jesus announced His advent as judge. If it is really 
He who is to preside in the great act of final judgment, it is plain that, 
being such as He has made Himself known to us, He will not be satisfied 
with a parade of external righteousness, and that He will demand a holiness 
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like that which He realized Himself, which, taking its origin in consecration 
of heart, extends over the whole life. 


The second part of the chapter, vv. 17-29, contains the application of the 
principles laid down in the first, After expressing himself in a general 
and more or less abstract way, Paul addresses himself directly to the person 
whom he had ‘in view from ver. 1, and finally designates him by name. 
Yet he still proceeds with the utmost caution; for he knows that he is 
giving a shock to inveterate prejudices, prejudices which he long shared 
himself. The way is slowly paved for the conclusion which he wishes to 
reach ; hence the length of the following sentence, which contains as it 
were the preamble of the judgment to be pronounced. 

Vv. 17-20. ‘‘ Now if} thou who art called a Jew, and restest in the law, and 
makest thy boast of God, and knowest His will, and canst discern the things that 
differ, being instructed out of the law ; and esteemest thyself to be the guide of 
the blind, the light of them which are in darkness, the instructor of the foolish, 
the teacher of babes, because thow hast the formula of knowledge and of the truth 
in the law”? . . .—Instead of idé, behold, which the T. R. reads, with a sin- 
gle Mj., we must certainly read ei 64, now if; this is the natural form of 
transition from principles to their application ; the other reading seems to 
be a consequence of ztacism (pronouncing e as :).—Where are we to find 
the principal clause to which this now i is subordinate? Some, Winer for 
example, think that the same construction continues as far as the beginning 
of ver. 21, where it is abandoned on account of the length of the sentence, 
and where an entirely new proposition begins. But we must at least meet 
again somewhere in the sequel with the idea which was in the apostle’s 
mind when he began with the words now if. Meyer regards ver. 21 itself 
as the principal clause ; he understands the od», therefore, as a particle of 
recapitulation. But, in an argument like this (now ¢f, ver. 17), this mean- 
ing of therefore is unnatural. It is better than, with Hofmann, to hold that 
the series of propositions dependent on now if is prolonged to the end of 
ver. 24, where the principal proposition resulting from all these considera- 
tions is understood as a self-evident consequence : what good in this case 
(that of such sins, vv. 21-24) will accrue to thee from all those advantages 
(vv. 17-20)? It is to this understood conclusion, which we would replace 
with lacuna-points(.. . ), that the for of ver. 25 very naturally refers. 
By this figure of rhetoric (aposiopesis) the apostle dispenses with express- 
ing a conclusion himself, which must spring spontaneously from the con- 
science of every reader. 

The propositions dependent on ‘‘now 7f,’’ taken together, embrace two 
series of four verses each; the one, that from vv. 17-20, is intended to 
enumerate all the advantages of which the Jew boasts ; the other, from vv. 
21-24, contrasts the iniquities of his conduct with those advantages. 

The advantages are distributed into three categories. 1. The gifts of 
God, ver. 17. 2. The superior capabilities which these gifts confer on the 
Jew, ver. 18. 3. The part which he somewhat pretentiously thinks himself 
thereby called to play toward other nations, vv. 19, 20. There is some- 
thing slightly ironical in this accumulation of titles on which the Jew bases 
the satisfaction which he feels as he surveys himself. 

Ver. 17. The name Jew, ’Iovdaioc, is probably not used without allusion 
to its etymological meaning: Jehoudah, the praised one. The preposition 
éxi, which enters into the composition of the verb, converts this name 
‘into a real title. But Israel possesses more than a glorious name; it has in 
its hands a real gift: thelaw. Here is a manifest sign of the divine favor 
_ on which it may consequently rest. Finally, this token of special favor 
makes God its God, to the exclusion of all other nations. It has therefore 
whereof to glory in God. To the gradation of the three substantives : Jew, 


17, R, reads, with L:: we (behold) ; the other authorities: e d< (now if). 
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law, God, that of the three verbs perfectly corresponds : to call oneself, to 
rest, to glory. 

Hence there result (ver. 18) two capabilities which distinguished the Jew 
from every other man. He knows God’s will, and so succeeds in discerning 
what to others is confused. One is always entitled to be proud of knowing ; 
but when that knowing is of the will, that is to say, the absolute and perfect 
will which ordains all, and judges of all sovereignly, such a knowledge is 
an incomparable advantage. By this knowledge of the divine will the Jew 
can discern and appreciate (doxiudCevv) the most delicate shades of the moral 
life—Ta d:agépovra might signify the things that are letter (meliora probare), 
from the meaning of surpass, which is often that of the verb dtagéperv. But 
here it is better to translate : the things that differ (from the sense of differ- 
ing, which is also that of dvadéperv) ; for the apostle seems to be alluding to 
those discussions of legal casuistry in which the Jewish schools excelled, as 
when the two eminent doctors Hillel and Schammai gravely debated the 
question, whether it was lawful to eat an egg laid by a hen on the Sabbath 
day.—The last words of the verse: instructed out of the law, indicate the 
source of that higher faculty of appreciation. The term Katnxovpevoc, from 
xarnxeid0at, to be penetrated by a sound, makes each Jew law personified. 

From this knowledge and faculty of appreciation flows the part which 
the Jew claims in regard to other men, and which is described in VV 98 
20 with a slight touch of ridicule. The first four terms set forth the moral 
treatment to which the Jew, as the born physician of mankind, subjects his 
patients, the Gentiles, to their complete cure. The term mwérolac, thou 
art confident, describes his pretentious assurance. And first, he takes the 
poor Gentile by the hand as one does a dlind man, Offering to guide him ; 
then he opens his eyes, dissipating his darkness by the light of revelation ; 
then he ears him, as one would bring up a being yet without reason ; final- 
ly, when through all this care he has come to the stage of the little child, 
virto¢ (who cannot speak ; this was the term used by the Jews to designate 
proselytes ; see Tholuck), he initiates him into the full knowledge of the 
truth, by becoming his teacher.—The end of the verse serves to explain the 
reason of this ministry to the Gentile world which the Jew exercises. He 
possesses in the law the precise sketch (uéppworc), the exact outline, the Tig- 
orous formula of the knowledge of things which men should have (the idea 
which every one should form of them), and of the truth, that is to say, the 
moral reality or substance of goodness. Knowledge is the subjective pos- 
session of truth in itself. The Jew possesses in the law not only the truth 
itself, but its exact formula besides, by means of which he can convey this 
truth to.others. We need not then, with Oltramare, make these last words 
an appendix, intended to disparage the teaching of the Jew: ‘‘though thou 
hast but the shadow of knowledge.”” The drift of the passage demands 
the opposite sense : ‘‘as possessing the truth in its precise formula.” 

Vv. 21-24. “And if, then, thou who teachest another, teachest not thyself, if 
preaching a man should not steal, thou stealest, if, while saying a man-should 
not commit adultery, thou committest adultery, if, abhorring idols, thou robbest 
temples, if thou that mahest thy boast of the law, dishonorest God through break- 
ing the law ; for the name of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles because of 
you, as it is written”? . . .—On the one side, then, the Jews are proud of 
the possession of their law; but, on the other, how do they put it in prac- 
tice ? it is to set forth this contradiction that the second series of proposi- 
tions is devoted, vv. 21-24. The obv, then, ironically contrasts the real 
practical fruit produced in the Jews by their knowledge of the law, and 
that which such an advantage should have produced. The term teach in- 
cludes all the honorable functions toward the rest of the world which the 
Jew has just been arrogating. ‘0 dudéckon : Thou, the so great teacher !— 
The apostle chooses two examples in the second table of the law, theft and 
adultery : and two in the first, sacrilege and dishonor done to God. Theft 
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comprchends all the injustices and deceptions which the Jews allowed 
themselves in commerGal affairs. Adultery is 2 crime which the Talmud 
iwings home to the three most ilustrious Rabbins, Akiba, Mehir, and Elea- 
tar. Sensuality is one of the prominent features of the Semitic character. 
The pillage of sacred objects cannot refer to anything connected with the 
very cAebrated at Jerusalem ; such, for example, as refusal to pay the 
temple tribute, or the oficring of maimed victims. The enbject of the prop- 
osition: thay ula dharrea dels, proves Oearly that the apostic has in view 
the pillage of A temples. The meaning is: ** Thy horror of idolatry does 
not go the length Sf pope Hoot from hailing as a good prize the pre- 
Gaus objects which have been used in idolatrous worship, when thou canst 
make them thine own.’ The Jews probably did not pillage the Gentile 
temples themselves ; but they filled t of receivers ; comp. besides, 
Acts xix. 37. The dishonor done to arises from their greed of gain, 
their deceits and hypocrisy, which were thoroughly known to the Gentile 
populations among whom they lived. Paul weaves the prophetic rebuke into 
the tissue of his ows lang e, but by the 0s & is written he reminds his 
reaiers that he is borrowing it from the inspired Scriptures. His allusion 
is to Isa. li. 5 (which resembles our verse more in the letter than the 
sense), and to Ezek. xxxvi. 18-24 (which resembles it more in the sense 
than in the letter). 

We have regarded the whole passage, vv. 17-24, as dependent on the 
conjunction &. 4, wn if, ver. 17: ** Now if thou callest thyself . - - (vv. 
17-W) ; and if teaching so and so, thou. . - (vv. 21-24).” Thereafter, 
the principal clause is easily expressed as a proposition to be understood 
between vv. 24, 2: “* What advantage will this law be to thee, of which 
thou makest thy boast before others, and which thou dost violate thyself 
with such effrontery 7’ Yor, in fine, according to the principle laid down, 
ver. 13, it is not those who Lue the law, but those who ds it, who shall be 
pronounced righteous by the j t of God. The idea understood, 
which we have just expressed, is t to which the for of ver. 25 refers: 
“Por it is wholly in vain for thee, if thou art disobedient, to reckon on cir- 
cumdsion to exculpate thee. A disobedient Jew is no better before God 
than a Gentile, an obedient Gentile becomes in God's sight a true Jew.” 
Such is the meaning of the following paseage, vv. 25-29. 

Vv. B21. * For cisrcumeision ly proftcth, if thou keep the law : it 7 
thorn be a breaker of the law, thy circumcision is made uncireumeision. If then 
the uncircumsiad keep the ordinances of the law, shall not his uncireumeisom be 
ented for cireumésum? And shall not he who, though uncireumeized by na- 
ture, fulfils the law, jodge the, who in full possesion of the Vetter and cireumei- 
tion, dott transwgress the law?’ —Paal knocks from under the Jew the support 
which he thought he had in his theocratic position, with its sign circum- 
Gsion. We have seen it ; the adage of the rabbins was: ‘‘ All the cireum- 
ise have part in the world to come,”’ as if it were really enough to bea 
Jew to be assured of salvation. Now, circumcision had been given to 
Israel as a consecration to circumcision of jvart, an engagement to holiness, 
and not as a shelter from judgment in favor of disobedience and pollution. 
Taken then in this sense, and according to the mind of God, it had its use; 


bat ed in the Rabbinical sense, it formed only an external wall of 
requiring to be overturned. The prophets never ceased to work 
in this direction ; comp. Isa. i. 10-15 and Ixvi 1 et seq.—TZponr, strictly: 


** has beams, and, remains henceforth uncireumcision,”’ in the eyes of God 


the righteous judge. 

Vv. 2%, 27 describe the opposite case : the transformation of the obedient 
Gentile into a Jem, according to the jndement of Got This eee : 
tion, being the logical consequence preceding, is connected by oi, 
then, with ver. 25.—The apostle is not now speaking, as in vv. 14, 15, of a 
simple sporadic observance of legal duties. The phrase is. more solemn : 
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keeping the just ordinances of the law (dixaiwua, all thatthe law declares 
righteous). In vill. 4, the apostle uses a similar expression to denote the 
observance of the law by the Christian filled with the Holy Spirit. How 
can he here ascribe such an obedience to a Gentile ?' Philippi thinks he has 
in view those many proselytes whom Judaism was making at this time 
among the Gentiles. Meyer and others seek to reduce the meaning of the 
phrase to that of ver. 14. This second explanation is impossible, as we 
have just seen ; and that of Philippi falls to the ground before the preced- 
ing expressions of the apostle, which certainly contain more than can be 
expected of a proselyte (keep, fulfil the law, gvAdoceww, tedeiv tov véuov, Vv. 
26, 27). The comparison of viii. 4 shows the apostle’s meaning. He refers 
to those many Gentiles converted to the gospel who, all uncircumcised as 
they are, nevertheless fulfil the law in virtue of the spirit of Christ, and 
thus become the true Israel, the Israel of God, Gal. vi. 16. Paul expresses - 
himself in abstract terms, because here he has to do only with the principle, 
and not with the means by which it isrealized ; compare what we have said 
on vv. 7, 10. The future Aoyicbjoera, will be counted, transports us to the 
hour of judgment, when God, in order to declare a man righteous, will 
demand that he eso in reality. 

We might begin ver. 27 as an affirmative proposition : and so He will 
judge thee. But perbaps it is more in keeping with the lively tone of the 
piece to continue in ver. 27 the interrogation of ver. 26, as we have done in 
our translation : ‘‘ And so (in virtue of this imputation) will not He judge 
thee’... ? The thought is analogous to Luke xi. 31, 32, and Matt. xii. 
41, 42, though the case is different. For there it is Gentiles who condemn 
the Jews by the example of their repentance and their love of truth ; here, 
it is the case of Christians of Gentile origin condemning the Jews by 
their fulfilment of the law.—Ostervald and Oltramare substitute for judge, 
used by the apostle, the term condemn. This is wrong; for the claim of 
the Jews is to escape, not only from condemnation, but from judgment ; 
and it is bitter for them to hear, not only that they shall be judged like 
the Gentiles, but that they shall be judged by them.—Tov vépov redeiv, to 
Sulfil the law, is a phrase expressing real and persevering fulfilment. The 
love which the gospel puts into the believer’s heart is in fact the fulfilment 
of the law, Rom. xiii, 10.—The preposition 0:4, strictly (across the length of) : 
through, here denotes, as it often does, the state, the circumstances in which 
an act is accomplished ; comp. 2 Cor. ii. 4; 1 Tim. ii. 15; Heb. ii. 15. So: 
‘‘in full possession of the letter and circumcision.’’ 

This double transformation of the disobedient Jew into a Gentile, and of 
the obedient Gentile into a Jew, in the judgment of God, is explained and 
justified by vv. 28 and 29. 

Vv. 28, 29. ‘ For he is not a Jew, which is one outwardly, neither is that 
circumcision, which is outward in the flesh: but he is a Jew, which is one in- 
wardly, and circumeision is of the heart, by the Spirit, and not by the letter ; 
its praise is not of men, but of God.’’—The double principle laid down here 
by Paul was the sum of prophetic theology ; comp. Lev. xxvi. 41; Deut. 
x. 16; Jer. iv. 14; Ezek. xliv. 9. And hence it is that the apostle can 
make it the basis of his argument. . Ver. 28 justifies the degradation of the 
Jew to the state of a Gentile, proclaimed in ver, 25; and ver. 29 the eleva- 
tion of the Gentile to the rank of a Jew, proclaimed in vv. 26 and 27. 
The two words which justify this double transformation are év ré «puro, 
in secret, inwardly, and xapdiac, év rvebpare, of the heart, by the spirit. For if 
there is a principle to be derived from the whole of the Old Testament, it 
is that God has regard to the heart (1 Sam. xvi. 7). Paul himself referred 
in ver. 16 to the fact that in the day of judgment by Jesus Christ, it would 


_1 But the Greek expression being participial (4 reAdvca) has a conditional force, which is well 
given in the English Bible, ‘if it fulfil.’"—T. W. C. \ 
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be the hidden things of men which would form the essential ground of His 
sentence. There is only one way of explaining naturally the grammatical 
construction of these two verses. In ver. 28, we must borrow the two 
subjects 'Iovdaiog and mepitouy from the predicate ; and in ver. 29, the 
two predicates ’Lovdaide (gor) and repirous (ore) from the subject. ~The 
complement xapdiac, of the heart, is the gen. object. ; the circumcision which 
cleanses the heart ; the clause év rvetyari, in spirit, denotes the means: by 
the Holy Spirit.* The Spirit is the superior force which, by transforming the 
feelings of the heart, produces true inward purification. The letter, on the 
contrary, is an outward rule which does not change either the heart or the 
will; comp. vii. 6. Meyer thinks we should take ov, of which, as a neuter, 
referring to Judaism in general. But to what purpose would it be to say that 
the praise of Judaism comes not from men, but from God? That was 
sufficiently obvious of itself, since it was God who had established it, and 
all the nations detested it; we must therefore connect this pronoun with 
the Jew which precedes, and even with the feminine term circumcision, 
which is used throughout this whole piece for the person cirewmcised.—The 
word praise is again an allusion to the etymological meaning of the word 
"Iovdaioc, Sew (see on ver. 17); comp. Gen. xlix. 8. God, who reads the 
heart, is alone able to allot with certainty the title Jew in the true sense of 
the word—that is to say, one praised. The idea of praise coming from God 
is opposed to all that Jewish vainglory which is detailed vv. 17-20.—What 
a remarkable parallelism is there between this whole passage and the declara- 
tion of Jesus, Matt. viii. 11, 12: ‘‘ Many shall come from the east and 
from the west, and shall sit down in the kingdom of heaven,’’ etc. . 

And yet there is nothing to indicate imitation on Paul’s part. The same 
truth creates an original form for itself in the two cases. 

Yet the apostle anticipates an objection to the truth which he has just 
developed. If the sinful Jew finds himself in the same situation in regard 
to the wrath of God as the sinful Gentile, what remains of the prerogative 
which divine election seemed to assure to him? Before going further, and 
drawing the general conclusion following from the two preceding passages, 
i. 18-32 and 11. 1-29, Paul feels the need of obviating this objection ; and 
such is the aim of the following passage. 


SIXTH PASSAGE (III. 1-8). 
Jewish Prerogative does not imply Exemption from Judgment. 


The order of thought in this piece, one of the most difficult, perhaps, in 
the Epistle, is as follows : 

1. If the Jew is judged absolutely, as the Gentiles are, what advantage 
has he over them? Answer: The possession of the divine oracles (vv. 
15.2). 

me But if this possession has not realized the end which it was intended 
to serve (the faith of Israel in the Messiah), is not the faithfulness of God 
toward this people annulled? Answer: By no means; it will rather be 
glorified thereby (vv. 3, 4). 

3. But if God makes use of human sin to glorify Himself, how can He 
yet make sinners the objects of His wrath? Answer: If the advantage 
which God derives from the sin of man prevented Him from punishing’ 
sinners, the final judgment would become impossible (vv. 5-8). 

It is obvious that the reasoning is consecutive, even very compact, and 
that there is no need of expressly introducing an opponent, as many com- 
mentators have done. Paul does not here make use of the formula: But 


1 It is more natural, with Shedd, to take the phrase as denoting the inner man in opposition 
to the outer man, expressed by év capxi in the previous verse.—T. W. C, 
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some one will say. The objections arise of themselves from the affirmations, 
and Paul puts them in a manner to his own account. 

Vv. 1,2. ‘* What then is the advantage of the Jew? or what is the profit 
of circumcision? Much every way: Soremost,' in that unto them were com- 
mitted the oracles of God.’’—It was a thing generally granted that the elect 
people must have an advantage over the Gentiles ; hence the article 7é, the, 
before the word advantage. The Greek term meptoody literally denotes what 
the Jews have more than others. If they are judged in the same category 
as these, as the apostle in chap. ii., and particularly in vv. 25-29, had just 
shown, what have they then more than they? The obv, then, precisely 
expresses this relation. One might infer from what precedes that every 
advantage of the Jew was denied.—The second question bears on the 
material symbol of Israel’s election: circumcision.  ‘‘ Will the people 
whom God has elected and marked with the seal of this election be treated 
exactly like the rest of the world?’ This objection is of the same nature 
as that which would be made in our day by a nominal Christian, if, when 
put face to face with God’s sentence, he were to ask what advantage there 
accrues to him from his creed and baptism, if they are not to save him from 
condemnation ? 

Ver. 2. Though the advantage of the Jew does not consist in exemption 
from judgment, he has an advantage, nevertheless, and it is very great,— 
The adjective 702#, which we have translated by much, properly signifies 

numerous. As neuter, it is connected with the subject of the first prdposi- 
tion of ver. 1: the advantage ; the second question was in reality only an 
appendix calculated to strengthen the first.—By adding every way, Paul ~ 
means that the advantage is not only considerable, but very varied, ‘‘ ex- 
tending to all the relations of life’? (Morison).—Of these numerous and 
varied advantages he quotes only one, which seems to him, if one may so 
speak, central. Commentators like Tholuck, Philippi, Meyer, suppose that 
when the apostle wrote the word xpérov, Jirst, he purposed to enumerate 
all the other advantages, but that he was diverted from fully expressing 
his thought. To exemplify this style there are quoted, besides i. 8 et seq., 
which we have had already before us, 1 Cor. vi. 12, 18, and xi. 18 et seq. 
But the apostle has too logical a mind, and his writings bear the mark of 
too earnest elaboration, to allow us to admit such breaches of continuity in 
their texture. In the view of a sound exegesis, the passages quoted prove 
absolutely nothing of the kind. Others think that we may here give to 
Jirst the meaning of chiefly ; but the Greek has words for this idea. The 
preceding words : every way, suggest the translation ; they signify: ‘‘T 
might mention many things under this head ; but I shall confine myself to 
one which is in the front rank.’? This form of expression, far from indi- 
cating that he purposes to mention others, shows, on the contrary, why he 
will not mention them. They all flow from that which he proceeds to 
indicate. Neither has the particle pév (from pévery, to remain) its ordinary 
counterpart (dé) in the sequel. It therefore means : ‘*Though this ad- 
vantage were the only one, it nevertheless remains perfectly real.” The 
yap, for, is omitted by several Mjj. of both families, and by the old Vss. 
If it were kept, the 47: which follows would require to take the meaning of 
beeause, which is unnatural.—It is better, therefore, to reject it, and to 
translate érz by in that.—This advantage, which takes the lead of all the 
others, so that after it, it is useless to announce them also, is the dignity 
granted to the Jews of being the depositaries of the divine oracles. The 
subject of érioretOyoav is of Lovdaior understood, according to a well-known 
Greek construction ; comp. 1 Cor. ix. 17, The meaning of the verb in the 
passive is strictly : ‘‘to be esteemed faithful, so that men will confide to 
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you a deposit.’’—The deposit here is the divine oracles. The term Adyiov, 
oracle, has a graver meaning than Adyoc, word, of which it is not at all a 
diminutive (Philippi) ; for it comes from the adjective Adyioc, eloquent. 
It always denotes even in the classics, a divine saying ; so Acts vil. 38, the 
law of Moses; Heb. v. 12, the gospel revelation ; 1 Pet. iv. 11, the imme- 
diate divine communications with which the church was then favored. 
In our passage, where the subject in question is the privilege granted to 
the Jews over the Gentiles, the word must be taken as referring to the 
whole Old Testament ; but it is nevertheless true that the apostle thinks 
specially of the Messianic promises (Volkmar).—If Paul had intended to 
set forth the beneficial religious and moral influence exercised by these 
divine revelations on the national, domestic, and individual life of the 
Israelites, it is evident that he would have had a multitude of things to 
say. But it is equally clear that he would have been thus diverted from 
the object of this discussion. And hence he confines himself to establish- 
ing the point from which all the rest flows. This is the first phase of the 
discussion. —But an objection immediately rises: Has not this advantage, 
the possession of the Messianic promises, been rendered void by Israel’s 
unbelief ? Here begins the second phase. 

Vv. 3, 4. ‘‘ Hor what shall we say? If some did not believe, shall their 
unbelief make void the faithfulness of God? Let it not be: yea, let God be 
found true, and every man a liar ; as it’ is written: That Thou mightest be 
justified in Thy sayings, and mightest overcome” when Thou comest into judg- 
ment.?’—Here again Paul is not introducing any opponent ; the objection 
which he states springs logically from the fact he has just affirmed.—It 
would be possible to put the point of interrogation after the word rvvéc, 
some: ‘‘For what are we to think, if some did not believe?’ But we 
think it preferable to put the point after yap, for : ‘* For what is the fact ?” 
and to connect the proposition: ‘(If some did not believe,’’ with the 
following question (see the translation). Paul likes these short questions 
in the course of discussion: for what? but what? fitted as they are to rouse 
attention. If he here uses the particle jor instead of but, it is because he 
wishes from the first to represent the objection as no longer subsisting, but 
already resolved.—What is the unbelief of the Jews which the apostle has 
here in view? According to some, Philippi for example, it is their old 
unbelief in respect of the ancient revelation. But the aorist yriotycav, did 
not believe, refers to a particular historical fact rather than a permanent 
state of things, such as Jewish unbelief had been under the old covenant. 
Besides, the faithfulness of God toward Israel, when formerly unbelieving 
and disobedient, was a fact which could not be called in question, since 
God by sending them the Messiah had _ nevertheless fulfilled all His 
promises to them in a way so striking. Finally, the future will it make 
ooid ? does not suit this sense ; Paul would rather have said: did it make 
void ? The subject in question, therefore, is a positive fact, and one which 
has just come to pass, and it is in relation to the consequences of this fact 
that the question of God’s faithfulness arises. What is this fact? We 
find it, with the majority of commentators in Israel’s rejection of Jesus, 
its Messiah ; and we might even add: in the persevering rejection of apos- 
tolic preaching. The hostile attitude of Israel in relation to the gospei was 
now a decided matter. —The pronoun rivéc, some, may seem rather weak to de- 
note the mass of the people who had rejected the Messiah ; but this pronoun 
denotes a part of the whole irrespectively of the proportion. In chap. xi, 
17, the unbelieving Jews are called ‘‘ some of the branches ;’’ in Heb. iii. 
16, the whole people, Caleb and Joshua only excepted, are described by this 
same pronoun ; comp. 1 Cor. x. %. The phrase of Plato is also cited: 
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Twéc Kal roAdoi ye. Morison rightly says : ‘‘ Many are only some, when they 
are not the whole.’’—Questions introduced by a u# always imply an answer 
more or less negative ; so it is in this case : ‘This unbelief will not, how- 
ever, make void’? . . .? Answer understood: ‘“ Certainly not.”? Hence 
the for at the beginning of the verse, which referred to this foreseen nega- 
tive answer.-—The verb xarapyeiv, which we have translated by make void, 
signifies literally : to deprive of action, or efficacy ; and the phrase rior rob 
Geov, in contrast to dxvoria, unbelief, can only designate the Jaithfulness of 
God Himself, in a manner His good faith. This perfection Consists in the 
harmony between God’s words and deeds, or between His past acts and 
His future conduct; it is his adherence to order in the line of conduct 
followed by Him. The question thus signifies: ‘‘Can Jewish unbelief in 
regard to the Messiah invalidate God’s faithfulness to His people?’ The 
question might be asked in this sense: “If the Jews have not taken 
advantage of the salvation which the Messiah brought to them, will it 
follow that God has not really granted them all He had promised? Will 
any one be able to accuse Him of having failed in His promises?’ The 
sense may also be: ‘* Will He not remain faithful to His word in the 
future, even though after such an act on their part He should reject 
them ?’’? For, in fine, His word does not contain promises only, but 
threatenings ; comp. 2 Tim. ii. 13: ‘If we believe not, He abideth faith- 
ful’? (by punishing unbelief, as He has said).—The first of these meanings 
does not agree naturally with the future karapynost, will make veid, which 
points us not to the past, but to the future. The second might find some 
countenance in ver. 4, where the example of David's sin and punishment 
is referred to, as well as in the term righteousness (taken in the sense of 
retributive justice) and in the term wrath, ver. 5. Yet the very severe 
meaning which in this case must be given to the phrase God's Saithful- 
ness, would not be sufficiently indicated. We are led to another and 
more natural meaning: ‘‘From the fact that Israel has rejected the 
Messianic salvation, does it follow that God will not fulfil all his promises 
to them in the future ? By no means ; His faithfulness will find a means 
in the very unbelief of His people of magnifying itself.’” The apostle has 
before him the perspective, which he will follow to its termination in 
chap. xj., that of the final salvation of the Jews, after their partial and 
temporary rejection shall have been instrumental in the salvation of the 
Gentiles... 

The negative answer to this question, as we have seen, was already an- 
ticipated by the interrogative 7. When expressing it (ver, 4), the apostle 
enhances the simple negative. He exclaims : ** Let that not de (the faith- 
fulness of God made void) !"” And to this forcible negation he adds the 
. counter affirmation: ‘‘May the contrary be what shall happen : truth, 
nothing but truth, on God’s side! All the lying, if there is any, on man’s 
side !’’—There is an antithesis between Lh yévorro, that be far removed (the 
chalilah of the Hebrews), and the yevéct dé, but let this come to pass! The 
imperative yiveoOw, may be or it become, is usually understood in the sense : 
“May God be recognized as true”. . .! But the term yivec@a, to become, 
refers more naturally to the fact in itself than to the recognition of it by 
man. The veracity of God becomes, is revealed more and more in history 
by the new effects it produces. But this growing realization of the true 
God runs parallel with another realization, that of human falsehood, which 
more and more displays man’s perversity. Falsehood denotes in Scripture 
_ that inward bad faith wherewith the human heart resists known and under- 
stood moral good. The apostle scems to allude to the words of Ps. exvi, 
11: ‘‘I said in my haste: All men are liars.” Only what the Psalmist 
uttered with a feeling of bitterness, arising from painful personal experi- 
ences, Paul affirms with a fecling of composure and profound humiliation 
in view of the sin of his people. He says even all men and not only all 
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Israelites ; all men rather than God. If the principle of falsehood is real- 
ized in history, let all that bears the name of man be found capable of false- 
ness, rather than that a tittle of this pollution should attach to the divine 
character. For the idea of faithfulness (ver. 8) there is substituted that of 
veracity, as for the idea of unbelief that of falsehood, In both cases the 
second is wider than the first, and includes it.—The conflict between the 
promises of God and His veracity, raised by the present fact of Israel’s un- 
belief, must issue in the glory of the divine faithfulness. This necessary 
result is expressed by the apostle by means of a saying of David, uttered on 
the occasion of one of his gravest infidelities, Ps. li. 6: ‘‘ That according 
as it is written... .””? Alarm has been taken at the that ; it has been sought 
to make it a simple so that (Osterv., Oltram.), as if what was spoken of 
were an effect, not an end. The wish was to avoid making David say he 
had sinned in order that God might be glorified. It cannot really be sup- 
posed that David means to ascribe to God responsibility for his trespass in 
any degree whatever, and that in a passage where he expressly affirms that 
the purity of the divine character must appear with new brightness on 
occasion of it. Hengstenberg and after him Philippi, have recourse to the 
_ distinction between the sinful will of David, which belongs wholly to him, 
and the form in which his sin was outwardly realized, a form which falls 
under the direction of Providence. But this distinction, which the theo- 
logian can make, could not present itself to the mind_of David at the time, 
and in the disposition in which he composed his psalm. To explain the 
that, we have simply to take into account the manner in which David ex- 
presses himself in the foregoing words. He had said not only: ‘I have 
sinned,’’ but: “‘I have sinned against Thee ;’’ not only : “‘T have done 
the evil,’ but: ‘I have done that which is displeasing in Thy sight.” It 
is with the two ideas against Thee and what is displeasing in Thy sight, 
which aggravate the confession : J have sinned, that the that is connected. 
David means: ‘I was clear as to what I was doing ; Thou hadst not left 
me ignorant that when sinning I was sinning against Thy person, which is 
outraged by such misdeeds, and that I was ‘doing what Thou hatest—that 
if, in spite of this knowledge, I nevertheless did it, Thou mightest be pure 
in the matter, and that the guiltiness might belong to me only.’? This idea 
of the knowledge of the divine will possessed by David, is that, which is 
anew forcibly expressed in ver. 6: ‘‘ Thou didst teach me wisdom in the 
hidden part.’’ God had instructed and warned David that if he sinned, he 
sinned, he might be the only guilty one, and might not be.able to accuse 
God. The that has therefore nearly the same meaning as the: ‘‘to the end 
they might be without excuse,’’ i. 20. We thus recognize the analogy of 
situation between David and Israel, which leads the apostle to quote these 
words here. Israel, the depositary of the divine oracles, had been faith- 
fully instructed and warned, that if later, in spite of these exceptional reve- 
lations, giving themselves up to the falsehood (voluntary blindness) of their 
own hearts, they came to miss recognizing the Messiah, they should not be 
able to accuse God for their rejection, but should be declared, to the honor 
of the divine holiness, the one party guilty of the catastrophe which might 
follow.—The words: ‘‘that Thou mayest be justified in or by Thy words,”’ 
signify: ‘that Thou mayest be acknowledged righteous, both in respect of 
the warnings which Thou hast given, and in the sentences which Thou wilt 
pronounce (on David by the mouth of Nathan, on Israel by their rejection).”” 
In the Hebrew, the second proposition refers exclusively to those sentences 
which God pronounces ; for it said: ‘and that Thou mayest be found 
pure when Thou judgest.” But the LXX. have translated: ‘‘that Thou 
mayest be victor (gain Thy case) when Thou art judged,” or: “when Thou 
hast a case at law.”’? It is probably this last meaning to. which the apostle 
adapts his words, giving the verb xpiveo$a: the middle sense, which it has 
in so many passages; for example, Matt. v. 40: 1 Gor. vi 1) 6: ‘* that 
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Thou mayest gain Thy case if Thou hast one to plead.’’ Paul has obviously 
in view the accusation against God’s faithfulness which might be raised 
from the fact of the unbelief and rejection of the chosen people. 

But this very thought, that the veracity of God will come forth mag- 
nified from Israel’s unbelief, raises a new objection, the examination of 
which forms the third phase of this discussion. 

Vv. 5, 6. ‘* But if our unrighteousness establish the righteousness of God, 
what shall we say? “Is not God unrighteous when He inflicts wrath? JT speak 
asaman. Let it not be: for then how shall God judge the world ?”_From 
the that, ver. 4, it seemed to follow that God wills the sin of man for His 
own glory. But in that case, has He the right to condemn an act from 
which He reaps advantage, and to be angry with him who commits it? 
This objection might be put in the mouth of a Jew, who, placing himself 
at Paul’s view-point, and hearing him say that Israel’s rejection of the 
Messiah will glorify God’s faithfulness, and conduce to the accomplish- 
ment of His plans, judged God highly unjust for being angry with Israel 
on account of such conduct.  Ouy unbelief would then signify the unbelief 
of us Jews. But the contrast which prevailed in ver. 4 was that between 
God and every man, and not between Jew and Gentile. It is therefore 
more natural to apply the term oup unrighteousness to human unrighteous- 
ness in general, undoubtedly with special application to the Jewish 
unrighteousness which gives rise to the objection. It is from the depths 
of the human conscience that the apostle fetches his question. Is it 
righteous on God’s part to judge an act which He turns to His own 
advantage? As Paul had previously substituted the idea of truth for that 
of (God’s) Saithfulness, he here substitutes righteousness for truth. his 
term in its most general sense denotes the perfection in virtue of which 
God cannot become guilty of any wrong toward any being whatever. Now 
- this is what He seems to do to the sinner, when He at once condemns and 
makes use of him. It is from the word : that Thou mayest be acknowledged 
righteous, ver. 4, that Paul derives the term righteousness, ver. 5.—Svviordva, 
strictly : to cause to stand together, whence: to confirm, to establish. The 
question ri époiuer, what shalé we say ? does not occur in any other letter of 
the apostle’s ; but it is frequent in this (iv. 1, vi. 1, vii. 1, viii. 31) ix. 14, 
30). It serves to fix the mind of the reader on the state of the question, 
at the point which the discussion has reached. If it had been in the in- 
terest of a certain school of criticism to deny the authenticity of the Epistle 
to the Romans, it is easy to see what advantage it would have taken of this 
form so exclusively characteristic of this. treatise.—The interrogative form 
with wf assumes, ‘as it always does, that the answer will be negative : 
“God is not, however, unjust in? , , .? It is certainly the apostle who 
is speaking, and not an opponent ; for the objection is thus expressed in 
the outset as one resolved in the negative. The phrase : to inflict wrath, 
alludes to ii. 4, 5, where the apostle threatened Israel with divine wrath 
against the day of wrath ; but the question is nevertheless put in a per- 
fectly general sense.—There is always something revolting to a conscience 
enlightened from above, in joining the epithet wnrighteous with the word 
God, even hypothetically. ‘This is why Paul adds: J speak as a man. By 
man he here understands man left to himself and his own reason, speaking 
with lightness and presumption of the ways of God. Some commentators 
would join this explanatory remark with what follows. But the following 
exclamation (w) yévorro, let it not be so), is absolutely opposed to this, 

The argument of ver. 6, according to Meyer, is this: How would God 
be disposed to judge the world, if there was no righteousness in Him? For 
the troublesome consequences of sin could not impel Him to it, since He 
can turn them to good. It must be confessed that this would be a singu- 
larly wiredrawn argument. To go to prove God’s righteousness by the 
fact of the Judgment, while it is the fact of the judgment which rests on 
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divine 1ighteousness! If the apostle had reasoned thus, Rickert would 
have been right in declaring that the argument was insufiicient. But the 
reasoning is quite different. Meyer might have found it clearly stated by 
Olshausen: ‘* lf God’s drawing a good result from a bad deed were enough 
to destroy His right to judge him who committed it, the final judgment 
would evidently become impossible ; for as God is always turning to good 
the evil which men have devised, every sinner could plead in his defence : 
My sin has after all served some good end.’’—One might be tempted to 
apply the word the world exclusively to the Gentile world, which would 
lead us to the explanation whereby ver. 5 is put into a Jewish mouth. To 
this Jewish interlocutor, excusing the sin of his nation by the good fruits 
which God will one day reap from it, Paul would then answer: But at this 
rate God could as little judge the Gentiles (the world). For He brings good 
fruits from their sins also. This meaning is very plausible in itself. But 
yet it does not correspond with the apostle’s thought. For the word tov 
xocpov, the world, would then have such an emphasis (as forming an antithesis 
to the Jews), that it would necessarily require to be placed before the verb. 
The idea is therefore more general : No final judgment is any longer possi- 
ble if the beneficial consequences of sin, human or Jewish, justify the sin- 
ner. This idea is exactly that which is expounded in the two following 
verses. 

Vv. 7, 8. “ For? if the truth of God hath abounded through my lie unto His 
glory; why ye am I also judged as a sinner? And not, Let us do evil—as we 
are accused of doing, and as some falsely pretend that we teach—that good may 
come? whose condemnation is just.”—Many commentators (Calvin, Grotius, 
Philippi) have fallen into a strange error in regard to ver. 7. They imagine 
that this verse reproduces once more the objection of ver. 5. The for 
serves, they say, to justify the question: ‘Is not God unrighteous 2”’ 
In reality the apostle is made to add: after the advantage which He has 
derived from my lie for His glory, how does He still judge me? But for 
what reason should the for relate to ver. 5 rather than ver. 6, which imme- 
diately precedes? This would be to forget the answer given in ver. 6, and 
so to confess its weakness! In this case we should require rather to adopt 
the reading ci dé, but if, of the Sinait. and Vatic., and to make ver. 7 an 
objection to the answer given in ver. 6. But this reading is inadmissible, 
because this new objection raised would remain without answer in the 
sequel. This same reason tells also against the explanation which makes 
ver. 7 a simple reaffirmation of the objection of ver. 5. How could an ob- 
jection, reproduced so forcibly, possibly be left without any other answer 
than the relegating of those who dare to raise it to the judgment of God 
(ver. 8)? For a mind like Paul’s this would be a strange mode of arguing ! 
Ver. 7 is simply, as the for indicates, the confirmation of the answer given 
in ver. 6: ‘‘ How would God judge the world? In reality (for) every sin- 
ner might come before the judge and say to Him, on his own behalf : And 
I too by my lie, I have contributed to Thy glory. And he must be 
acquitted.’’—By the phrase truth of God Paul returns to the beginning of 
the discussion (vv. 3 and 4). What is in question is the moral uprightness 
of God; in like manner the term Jie brings us back to the every man a liar 
(ver. 4). This lie consists in voluntary ignorance of goodness, to escape 
the obligation of doing it. The verb érepiccevoev, has abounded, strictly : 
flowed over, denotes the surplus of glory which God’s moral perfection ex- 
tracts from human wickedness in cach case. ‘Eru, yet, signifies: even after 
so profitable a result has accrued from my sins. Kayé, I also: ‘‘I who, as 
well as all the rest, have contributed to Thy glory.’’ It is as if one saw the 
whole multitude of sinners appeating before the judgment-seat one after 
the other, and throwing this identical answer in God’s face ; the judgment 
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is therefore brought to nothing. Thus is confirmed the answer of ver. 6 to 
the objection of ver. 5.—This so suitable meaning appears to us prefera- 
ble toa more special sense which might present itself to the mind, espe- 
cially if one were tempted to apply the term the world (ver. 6) to the Gentile, 
in opposition to the Jewish world (ver. 5). The sense would be: * For the 
judgment comes to nought for me Gentile, as well as for thee J ew, since I 
can plead the same excuse as thou, my Gentilehood contributing to glorify 
God’s truth as much as thy unbelief to exalt His righteousness.”’ For the 
application to the Gentiles of the two expressions: God’s truth, and lie, 
see i, 25. But to make this meaning probable, Paul would require to have 
brought out in chap. i. the idea that idolatry had contributed to God's 
glory ; and as to the restricted meaning of rdv xéouor, the world, see at p. 
137. : 

The apostle pushes his refutation to the utmost (ver. 8): Why even not 
go further? Why, after annihilating the judgment, not say further, to be 
thoroughly consequent : ‘* And even let us furnish God, by sinning more 
freely, with richer opportunities of doing good! Will not every sin bea 
material which He will transform into the pure gold of His glory? The 
words xa? uj, and not, should properly be followed by the verb: 2¢ us do 
evil? xoujowuev 7a Kaxd, as We have translated it. But in Greek the sen- 
tence is interrupted by the insertion of a parenthesis, intended to remind 
the reader that such is precisely the odious principle which Paul and his 
brethren are accused by their calumniators of practising and teaching. 
And when, after this parenthesis, he returns in ver. 8 to his principal idea : 
nomoouer, let us do, instead of connecting it with the conjunction, and (that) 
not, he makes it depend directly on the last verb of the parenthesis, teach > 
““As we are accused of teaching, let us do evil.” The dre, that, is the dre 
recitative so common in Greek (transition from the indirect to the direct 
form of discourse). The construetion which we have just indicated is a 
form of anacolouthon, of which numerous examples are found in classic 
authors.—The verb we are accused has for its object the understood clause : 
of doing so, of practising this principle. If we understood : ** Accused ef 
teaching,’ the following words would be a mere superfluous repetition. 
The term S2aconusicbac seems deliberately chosen to suggest the idea that 
the principle calumniously imputed to him is itself blasphemous in its 
nature. The second part of the parenthesis adds the idea of professing 
(AagAev) to that of practising. The words forma climax, for it is graver to 
lay down a blasphemous maxim as a principle than to put it into practice 
in a few isolated cases. Hofmann has proposed another construction ; he 
understands éori after xa? uy, and makes the following xa®ie dependent on 
it: ‘‘And é¢ is not the case with me, as we are accused of practising and 
teaching, that it only remains to do evil that” . . . But it is harsh to 
make the xaféc depend on éori ; and Meyer rightly observes that Paul 
would have required to say xa? ov, and not «al ui; comp. the interrogations, 
1 Cor. vi. 7; Luke xix, 23, ete.—The sort of malediction which closes the 
verse is applied by most commentators to those who really practise and 
teach the maxim which is falsely applied to Paul. But the apostle would 
not have confined himself in that case to the use of the simple relative pro- 
noun ov, whose ; he would necessarily have required to indicate, and even 
characterize, the antecedent of the pronoun, which cannot refer to any 
substantive expressed or understood in the preceding proposition. It must 
have for its antecedent the preceding rtivéc, some, and we must apply this 
severe denunciation to the calumniatots of the apostle’s life and teaching. 
Those who raise such accusations wrongly and maliciously against his 
person and doctrine themselves deserve the condemnation which they call 
down on the head of Paul. But it should be well observed that the 
apostle does not express himself thus till he has satisfied all the demands 
of logical discussion. 
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in chap. xi, has a . St kes chways been sought to justify 
the crimes in history by img, the in which they 
have resulted to the cause of ity. There is moi2 hes 
not been into @ saint i name GE ast Vt to make 


dential progress. The apostle bas laid the foundations A this trace thes ite Ha 
the remarkable piece which we have just been studying —It is curious t we 
how Holsten secks to explain this passage, the mesuing of which has, a6 we 
think, been made so dear,by 2 polemical intention aginst the alleged Jewish- 
istianity of the Christions of Rome. We do not waste time im giving 2 
refutation which seems to us to arise of itself from the precoiing. 


The apostle has drawn in two i the rign of God's wrath— 
(1) over the Gentile world (chap. i); (2) over the Jewish people (chap. 
ii.) ; and by way of appendix he has added a passage to this second picture, 
intended to sweep away the objections which, from the ordinary Jewish 
point of view, seemed opposed to the statement that this elect people could 
Patee gr Scenttny ohne ee ee ie eventing 

version. Now, to judgment which follows from preceding 
context with respect to the whole of wurnkinl, he fixes the seal of Serip- 
ture sanction, without which he regards no proof 2s fimally valid. 


SEVENTH PASSAGE (IIL 9-20). 
Scripture prodsims the fact of Usieersal Comicumstion, 


After a general declaration, repeating the alresdy demonstrated fact of 
the condemmation of Jews and Greeks (ver. 9), the apostle quotes 2 series 
of Scripture sayings which confirm this truth (vv. 10-18) ; then he formally 
states the conclusion (vv. 19 and 20). 
Ver. 9. “ What than? are ue shdtere?* Certaialy nt :* for we lave hore 
If 


proed* all men, both Jews ond Greeks, that are tin.” —Tf the 


words +i otv, what then, be taken as an i question, the meaning 
will be: “* What, then, is the state of things? To what result are we thus 
brought ?’ But many commentators connect these two words with the 
following sentence, so as to form 2 single question. The meaning in that 
case is, according to the different acceptations of the verb xpotzzcGu: 
What hace veto as an couse? ox: Inwhat, then, areecsuperur? But 
neither of these meanings agrees with the answer following. Indeed, in- 
stead of in no wise. it would require to be nome whateocr, or in nothing. 
There are therefore two questions, and not merely one.— What is the sense 
of the verb xpoczbucha, which by itself forms the second question? We 
should first testify to the correctness of the Received reading. All the 
Mss. are at one on this point except A L, which read the subjunctive instead 
of the indicative, obviously to convert the word isto an exhortation, and 


1 Instead of xpocxoueba, AL read xpccyupcha: DG> xpscareyoes tepsoor- 
2D GP omit ov xartws. 2D G read qraceuchs instent of zponrvesapBa. 
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D G, which read mpoxaréyouev while adding the object repicody ; these last, 
at the same time, reject the words of mavrwc. This is the text which 
Chrysostom and Theodoret seem to have followed, as well as the Itala and 
Peshito. The meaning would be: What superiority do we possess? It is 
simply an attempt to escape from the difficulty of the Received reading, — 
The verb rpoéyew has two principal meanings in the active: to hold before 
(in order to protect), and to hold. the Jirst place. In the passive, the first 
meaning changes into to be protected ; the second meaning, as being intran- 
sitive, has no passive. In the middle, the verb signifies, according to the 
first meaning : to protect oneself, to shelter oneself, to hold out a preteat ; 
according to the second : to place oneself: at the head, to surpass. It is logic- 
aily impossible to apply here the idea of superiority, either in the passive 
form : Are we preferred ? or in the middle form : Do we surpass ? Undoubt- 
edly these two interpretations have both found their defenders ; Osterv., 
for example: Are we preferable? Oltram.: Have we some supertority ? 
But the question of ascribing a superiority to the Jews had been put at 
ver. 1 ; the apostle had resolved it affirmatively from the theocratic stand. 
point. If, then, he now resolves it negatively, as he does in the following 
answer, it can only be from the moral point of view. But in this case he 
could not fail to indicate this distinction. The only appropriate meaning, 
therefore, is that of sheltering, which is also the most frequent in classic 
Greek : ‘‘ Have we a shelter under which we can regard ourselves as de- 
livered from wrath?” This meaning seems to us to be perfectly suitable. 
The apostle has demonstrated that the Jewish people, as well as the Gentile 
world, are under Gods wrath. He has put to himself the objection: But 
what in this case becomes of the Jew’s advantage? And he has proved 
that this advantage, perfectly real though it be, cannot hinder the rejection 
and judgment of this people. ‘ What then ?”’ he now asksas a consequence 
from what precedes, “can we flatter ourselves that we have a refuge ??? 
‘*In no wise,’’ such is his answer. All is closely bound together in the 
reasoning thus understood.—The phrase ob révtwe strictly signifies : not 
altogether ; comp. 1 Cor. v. 10. When Paul means: not at all, he uses, in 
conformity with Greek custom, the form révrwe ot ; comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 12. 
But the first meaning is evidently too weak after the preceding argument, 
and in consequence of that which follows. Meyer even finds himself 
obliged here to abandon his philological rigorism, and to take the second 
meaning. And, in reality, this meaning is not incorrect, It is enough, as 
Morison says, to make a pause in reading after oi, not, adding xdévrwc, 
absolutely, as a descriptive : no, absolutely ; or better : no, certainly. This 
meaning is that of the entirely similar phrase od xévy in Xenophon, Demos- 
thenes, Lucian, and even that of ov rdvtwo in two passages quoted by 
Morison, the one taken from classic Greek, the other from patristic,? 

The apostle demonstrates this negation, which refers specially to the 
Jews, by summing up in the following proposition the result of the long 
preceding indictment against the two divisions. of mankind. The term 
aitsacbat, to accuse, tneriminate, belongs to the language of the bar. The 
mpo, before, previously, which enters into the composition of the verb, reminds 
the reader of the two great pictures which Paul had just drawn.—The 
phrase : to be under sin, does not merely signify: to be under the responsi- 
bility (the guilt) of sins committed, but also to be under the power of sin 
itself, which like a perpetual fountain constantly reproduces and increases 
this guilt. These two meanings, sin as a trespass, and sin as a power, are 
both demanded by the context, the first by the preceding, and the second 
by the succeeding context. In point of fact, God’s wrath is not based 
solely on trespasses committed, which have something external and acci- 


1 Theognis, 805: “The wicked are certainly not born wicked (od mevnae? The translation : 
not al‘ogether, is inadmissible.—Ep. to Diogn. c.9: * Certainly nat taking pleasure in our sins 
(ov mavtTws), but bearing them.” ‘The meaning not allogether would be absurd. 
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dental in their character; it is founded, above all, on the permanent state 
of human nature as it is about. to be described by Scripture. So long as the 
Scriptures had not spoken, Paul might be regarded as a simple accuser. 
But as soon as the voice of this judge shall be heard, the case will be de- 
termined, and the sentence pronounced. Vv. 10-18 enumerate, if one may 
so speak, the grounds of judgment ; vv. 19 and 20 give the sentence. 

Paul first reminds his readers, in scriptural terms, of the most general char- 
acteristics of human corruption, vv. 10-12. Then he presents two particular 
classes of the manifestations of this corruption, vv. 13-17. Finally, he 
closes this description by a decisive feature which goes back to the very 
Fountain of evil, ver. 18. 

Vv. 10-12. ‘* As dt és written, There is none righteous, no, not one: there 18 
none that understandeth, there is none that seeketh? after God. They are all 
gone out of the way, they are together become useless ; there is none that doeth * 
good, no, not even one,’’—These six sentences are taken from Ps. xiv. 1-8. 
At the first glance, this psalm seems to be depicting the wickedness of the 
Gentiles only ; comp. ver. 4: ‘‘ They eat up my people, as if they were eat- 
ing bread.’’? But on looking at it more closely, it is clear that the term my 
people denotes the true people of Jehovah, ‘* the afflicted ’’ (ver. 6), in op- 
position to the proud and violent as well within as without the theocracy. 
This delineation therefore applies to the moral character of man, so long as 
he remains beyond the influence of divine action.—Ver. 10 contains the 
most general statement. Instead of the word righteous, there is in the 
Hebrew: the man that doeth good, which comes to the same thing. —The 
two terms which follow in ver. 11 have a more particular sense. The first 
is related to the understanding: the knowledge of the Creator in His 
works ; the second to the will: the aspiration after union with this perfect 
being. The Sinait., like most of the Mjj., reads the article 6 before the 
two participles. This article is in keeping with the meaning of the psalm. 
God is represented as seeking that one man and not finding him. We may 
accentuate cvviov as an unusual participle of cvvéw, orovvinv, from the verb 
cvviw, which sometimes takes the place of the verb ovvinut.—tin the case 
where positive good is not produced (seeking after God), the heart imme- 
diately falls under the dominion of evil; this state is described in general 
terms, ver. 12. 

"ExxAivew, to deviate, to go in a bad way, because one has voluntarily fled 
from the good (ver. 11). ’Aypesovoba, to become useless, unfit for good, cor- 
_ responds to the Hebrew alach, to become sour, to be spoiled.—The sixth 
proposition reproduces, by way of resumé, the idea of the first. Mankind 
resembles a caravan which has strayed, and is moving in the direction op- 
posite to the right one, and whose members can do nothing to help one 
another in their common misery (do good). 

Here begins a second and more particular description, that of human 
wickedness manifesting itself in the form of speech. 

Vv. 13, 14..‘* Their throat is an open sepulehre ; with their tongues they 
have used deceit ; the poison of asps is under their lips : whose mouth is full of 
cursing and bitterness.’’—These four propositions refer to the different organs 
of speech, and show them all exercising their power to hurt, under the | 
dominion of sin. he throat (Jaryne) is compared to a sepulchre ; this | 
refers to the language of the gross and brutal man, of whom it is said in | 
common parlance : it seems as if he would like to eat you. The character- : 
istic which follows contrasts with the former ; it is the sugared tongue, 
which charms you like a melodious instrument. The imperfect édoAscvoav 
(Alex. form) denotes the action as continually repeated. ‘These two feat- 
ures are borrowed from Ps. v. 9, where they describe the behavior of 


1A BG omit the o before cuviwr. 2B G omit o before exgntwy (B: Snrwr). 
3 D E read the article o before rowy. 
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Darli’s enemies. The third proposition is taken from Ps. exl. 3, which 
treats of the same subject ; what is meant is that calumny and fakehood 
whith ignant lips give forth, as the Serpent infuses its peisom. The 
fearth (ver. 14) describes the Wickedness which is cast in Your face by a 
month fall of hatred or bitterness ; it is borrowed from Px. we 7, where the 
Comtst Is between the weak godly man and the powerful Wicked man 
within the theocracy itself. ; 

This picture of rey depravity manifesting itself in word is completed 
by the description of the same wickedness shown in : f : 

Ve. 15-18. “ Their Jeet are swiyt te shed Wood - oppression, cine muibserry wre 
Se their mage > the way of peace they have not known > there is no few of Gad 
heroes their ie these four propositions the first three are borrowed 
from Ika. Hx. 7, 8 in which chapter the prophet confesses the corruption 
ef rel The jet, as the emblem ‘of walking, symbolize the whole cor- 
Geet. Man acts without regard to his neighbor, without fear of com 
Wig his welfare and even his life ; a saying taken from Prev.i iG He 
eppresses (cierpquua) his brother, and fills his life with misery (radevrwpia), 
S® Unt the way marked out by such & course is watered with the tears of 


he fr Be 
faithfel and the wicked even in Israel. ae : . 
The apostle in drawing this picture, which is on ¥ & grouping together 
ef strokes of the pencil, made by the hands of psalmists and Lapis: 
Qoes not certainly mean that each of those characteristics is foun equal 


This is the conclusion which the apostle reaches; but he limits the ex- 
PRESS Statement of it, in vv. 19, 20, to the Jews: for they only could 


Ve. 18, 20. “ Now we know that what things soever the law saith, it speaketh ® 
Jer them who wre under the law - that every mouth may be stopped, and all the 
wrk may become subject to judgment before God. Seeing that by the deeds of the 
lew there shall mo Flesh be justified in his sight : Sor by the law is the know ledge 
oF sin. —By his we know, Paul appeals to the common sense of his readers, 
Tt is obvious, indeed, that the Old Testament, while de icting to the Jews 
the wi ess of the Gentiles, did not at all mean to cmmbitten eee against 
the hitter, bat to put them on their guard against the same sins, and pre- 
serve them from the same judgments ; a proof that God saw in their hearts 
the same germs of corruption, and foresaw their inevitable evelopment if 
the Jews did not remain faithful to Him. Thus, while none of the sayings 
Quoted might refer to them, they were nevertheless all uttered jor them,— 

© Yaw here denotes the whole Old Testament, as being throughout the 


BW Or 5 Awde for Aeye, *D FQ L: Acye for Ader, 
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tule for Israclitish life; comp. John x. 34; 1 Cor. xiv. 21, etc.—The dif- 
ference of meaning between the words Aéyew, to say, and Zarciv, to speak, 
comes out clearly in this passage—the first referring to the contents of the 
saying, the second to the fact of its utterance.—There is no reason for 
weakening the sense of the conjunction iva, in order that, and making it 
signify # that. The olject of all those declarations given forth by Scripture 
regarding the wickedness of the natural man, was really to close his mouth 
against all vainglory, as that to which a man filled with self-satisfaction 
gives himself up. very mouth, even the Jews’. Kai: and that thus. All 
the world: all mankind, Jew and Gentile ; ixédixoc, placed under the stroke of 
justice, like one whom the judge has declared guilty, and who owes satis- 
faction to the law he has violated. The word is frequently used in this 
sense in the classics ; it is a judicial term, corresponding to the word Paul 
had used to denote the accusation (air:acha:, ver. 9). The last word: to 
God, is full of solemnity ; it is into the hands of His justice that the whole 
guilty world falls. 

The all the is so true that the only possible exception, that of the Jewish 
people, is excluded (ver. 20). This people, indeed, could have alleged a 
host of ritualistic and moral works performed daily in obedience to the 
divine law. Did not such works establish in their case special merit and 
right to God’s favor? The apostle sets aside such a claim, Avéri: for the 
reas thot. No fiesh: no human creature (see on i. 3).—Here for the first 
time we meet with the expression ipya véyov, works of the law, one of the im- 
portant terms in the apostle’s vocabulary.. It is found, however, only in 
the Epistles to the Romans (iii. 28, ix. 32) and to the Galatians (ii. 16, iii, 
2,5, 10). But, nevertheless, it expresses one of the ideas which lie at the 
root of his experience and of his view of Christian truth. It sums up the 
first part of his life. It may be understood in two ways. A work of law 
may mean: a work exactly conformed to the law, corresponding to all the 
law prescribes (Hodge, Morison, ete.) ; or it may mean: such a work as 
man can accomplish under the dispensation of the law, and with such 
means only as are available under this dispensation. In the first sense 
it is certainly unnecessary to explain the impossibility of man’s finding his 
righteousness in those works by an imperfection inherent in the moral ideal 
traced by the law. For Paul himself says, vii. 14, that ‘‘ the law is spirit- 
ual ;?? vii. 12, that ‘‘ the law is holy, and the commandment is holy, just, 
and good ; viii, 4, that ‘‘the work of the Holy Spirit in the believer con- 
sists in fulfilling what the law has determined to be righteous.’’ Much 
more, he goes the length of affirming positively, with Moses himself (Lev. 
xviii. 5), that if any one exactly fulfilled the law he would live by his obedi- 
ence (Rom. x. 5; Gal. iii. 12). Taking this meaning, then, why carnot 
the works of the law justify? It can only be man’s powerlessness to do 
them. St. Paul would then say : ‘‘ No man will be justified by the works 
of the law, because works really conformed to the spirit of the law are 
beyond his power to realize.”” Thus the kind of works referred to in the 
declaration: ‘‘ not being justified by the works of the law,’’ would be ideal 
and not real. This meaning is far from natural. From Paul’s way of 
speaking of the works of the law, we cannot help thinking that he has a 
fact in view—that he is reckoning with a real and not a fictitious value. 
We must therefore come to the second meaning: works such as man can 
do when he has no other help than the law—that is to say, in fact, in his 
own strength. The law is perfect in itself. But it does not provide fallen 
man with the means of meeting its demands. Paul explains himself clearly 
enough on this head, Gal. iii. 21: ‘(If there had been a law given which 
could have given life, verily righteousness should have been by the law.” 
In other words, the law does not communicate the Spirit of God, and 
through Him the life of love, which is the fulfilling of the law (Rom. xiii. 
10). Works wrought in this state, notwithstanding their external conform- 
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ity to the letter of the law, are not therefore its. real fulfilment. Though 
agreeable to the legal statute, they are destitute of the moral disposition 
which would give them value in the eyesof God. Paul himself had groaned 
till the time of his conversion over the grievous contrast in his works which 
he constantly discerned between the appearance and the reality ; comp. the 
Opposition between the state which he calls, vii. 6, oldness of the letter and 
newness of spirit. He gives his estimate of the works of the law when, after 
saying of himself before his conversion, Phil. iii. 6: ‘As to the righteous- 
ness which is under the law, blameless,’’ he adds, ver. 7: ‘But what 
things were gain to me (all this from the human point of view blameless 
righteousness), these I counted loss for Christ's sake.’’—There remains one 
question to be examined. Is it true, as Theodoret,! Pelagius, and many 
modern critics have thought, that Paul is speaking here only of ceremonial 
works imposed by the law, and not of works implying moral obedience ? 
The meaning of the verse would then be this : ‘* The whole world is con- 
demned ; for the Jews themselves cannot be justified by the observance 
of the ceremonies which their law prescribes.’’ But such a distinction 
between two kinds of works is‘ opposed to the context; for the apostle 
does not contrast work with work—he contrasts work with faith. Then 
how could he add immediately, that by the law is the knowledge of sin ? 
From vii. 7, 8, it appears that this saying applies above all to the moral 
law. For it was the tenth commandment which led the apostle to discern 
covetousness in his heart, and it was this discovery of covetousness which 
convinced him of sin. Hence it appears that the last words of our verse 
refer to the moral, and not the ceremonial law, which decides the meaning 
of the term : the works of the law. Besides, the expression ail Jlesh, which 
evidently embraces the Gentiles, could not be applied to them if the law 
were here taken as the ceremonial law, for in this sense they have never 
had it. In general, the distinction between the ritual and the moral ele- 
ments of the law is foreign to the Jewish conscience, which takes the law 
as a divine unity.—It follows from this saying of the apostle, that man 
ought never to attempt to put any work whatever between God and him- 
self as establishing a right to salvation, whether a work wrought before his 
conversion proceeding from his natural ability, for it will lack the spirit of 
love which alone would render it good in God’s sight ; or even a work pos- 
terior to regeneration and truly good (épyov dya6év, Eph. ii. 10), for as such 
it is the fruit of the Spirit, and cannot be transformed into a merit of man. 
—The declarative meaning of the verb Jucatobv, to justify, appears clearly 
here from the two subordinate clauses : by the works of the law, and before 
him (see on i. 17). 

By a short proposition (203) the apostle justifies the principle affirmed 
20a. Far from having been given to sinful man to furnish him with a 
means of justification, the law was rather given to help him in discerning 
the sin which reigns over him ; ériyvwou, discernment, proof.—This thought 
is only indicated here; it will be developed afterward. Indeed, Paul 
throughout the whole of this piece is treating of sin as guilt, forming the 
ground of condemnation. Not till chap. vii. will he consider sin as a 
power, in its relation tu the law, and in this new connection ; then will be 
the time for examining the idea with which he closes this whole passage. 

Judaism was living under a great illusion, which holds it to this very 
hour, to wit, that it is called to save the Gentile world by communicating 
to it the legal dispensation which it received through Moses. <‘ Propagate 
the law,’’ says the apostle, ‘‘and you will have given to'the world not the 
means of purifying itself, but the means of seeing better its real corrup- 
tion.’’ These for us are commonplaces, but they are become go through 
our Epistle itself. At the time when it was written, these commonplaces 


Not Origen and Chrysostom, as Calvin erroneously says. (Sce the rectification in Morison.) 
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were rising on the horizon like divine beams which were to make a new 
day dawn on the world. 


On the order of ideas in this first section, according to Hofmann and Volkemar,— 
Hofmann finds the principal division of this section between vv. 4 and 5 of 
chap. iii. Up to ver. 4, the apostle is proving that God’s wrath rests on man- 
kind, whether Gentile (i. 18-ii. 8) or Jewish (ii. 9-iii. 4) ; but from that point 
all the apostle says applies specially to Christians, thus: ‘As we are not igno- 
rant, we Christians (iii. 5), that man’s sin, even when Go@is glorified by it, can 
be justly judged (vv. 5-7), and as we do not teach, as we are accused of doing, 
that the good which God extracts fron evil excuses it (ver. 8), we bow, with all 
other men, before the Scripture declarations which attest the common sin, and 
we apply to ourselves the sentence of condemnation which the law pronounces 
on the whole world. Only (iii. 21 et seq.) we do not rest there; for we have 
the happiness of knowing that there is a righteousness of faith through which 
we escape from wrath.’’—This construction is refuted, we think, by three prin- 
cipal facts—1. The man who judges, ii. 1, is necessarily the Jew (see the exe- 
gesis). 2. The objection, iii. 5, is closely connected with the quotation from 
Ps. li., and cannot be the beginning of a wholly new development. 3. The 
question : ‘‘ What then? have we a shelter?’’ (ver. 9), is too plainly a reference 
to that of ver. 1 (‘‘ what then is the advantage of the Jew?’’) to be applied 
otherwise than specially to the Jew. This is confirmed by the end of ver. 9, 
in which the apostle gives the reason for the first proposition in this general 
sentence : ‘‘ For we have proved both Jews and Greeks.” It is clear, therefore, that 
as chap. i. from ver. 18 describes the wrath of God displayed on the Gentiles, 
chap. 11. describes and demonstrates the wrath of God as accumulating over the 
Jewish world, and that the passage iii, 1-8 is simply intended to set aside the 
objection which the Jew might draw from his exceptional superiority. Vv.. 
9-20 are the scriptural resumé and demonstration of this double condemnation 
of Jews and Gentiles.—According to Volkmar, chap. i. from ver. 18 describes; 
the wrath of God against all sin, and chap. ii. that same wrath against all sinners, 
even against the Jew, notwithstanding his excuses (ii. 1-16) and his advantages, 
which he is unable to turn to moral account (vv. 17-29), and finally, notwith-. 
standing the greatest of his privileges, the possession of the Messianic promises 
Gii. 1-8), Here, iii. 9, Volkmar places the beginning of the new section, that 
of the righteousness of faith. ‘Since the whole world is perishing, vv. 9-20, 
God saves the world by the righteousness of faith, which is confirmed by the. 
example both of Abraham and Adam, the type of Christ.” This construction 
differs from ours only in two points, which are not to its advantage, as it ap- 
pears to me-—(1) The antithesis between all sins (chap. 1.) and all sinners (chap. 
li.), which is too artificial to be apostolical ; (2) The line of demarkation be- 
tween the preceding and the new section fixed at iii. 9 (instead of iii. 21), a 
division which awkwardly separates the section on wrath in its entirety (i. 18- 
ili, 8) from its scriptural summary (vy. 9-20). 


SECOND SECTION. 


Tif. 21-V. 11.—JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH ACQUIRED FOR THE 
WHOLE WORLD. 


In this section, which forms the counterpart of the preceding, three prin-. 
cipal ideas are developed. 

1. The historical fact by which justification by faith is acquired for the 
world, jii. 21-26. 

2. The harmony of this mode of justification with the revelation of the- 
Old Testament, iii. 27-iv. 25. 

3. The certainty of justification, not for the present only, but for all the 
Suture, embracing the last judgment, v, 1-11. 

hus the sentence of condemnation is effaced by that of absolution. 
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EIGHTH PASSAGE (IT. 21-28). 
The Fiect by which Justification by Faith & acquired for we. 


We have already proved that wer. 2f is directly connected in sense with 
- 2, 17 Gee p. 99). Im the interval from. 18 to ii, QQ, the apostle has 
shown that the wrath of Ged_rests on mankind, whence it follows that 
if the world is not to perish, a divine manifestation of an opposite Kind, and 
able te overcome the first, is Indispensable. It is this new revelation which 
forms the subject of the following .~ Vv. 22 and 23 contain the 
theme of the first piece, and at the same time of the whole section. Ver 
23 once more sums up the thought of the preceding section ; and rr. M- 
26 are the development of the subject, the exposition af the new way of 
justification. 

¥v. 21, Ra. “Rut new the righiemsmes of Ged is manifested withent the 
law, being witnessed dy the law and the prophets > exen the ri teoumes of Ged 
by Faith in Jesus Christ * for all and upen ali them ® that believe.” —The ds, bait, 
is strongly adversative ; it contrasts the revelation of righteoumess with 
that of wrath. The former is presented as a new fact in the history of 
mankind ; so that one might be led to give the word new & tempera? sense ; 
comp. the et this fime, ver. 26, and Acts xvii, SQ. This, however, is only 
apparent. The contrast with the preceding is mera? rather than temporal ; 
it is the contrast between the condemnation pronounced by the law (rer, 20) 
and the new righteousness acquired without the law (wer. 21). Tt is there. 
fore better to give the word new the legical meaning which it has se fre 
quently in the New Testament (vii, 17; 1 Cor. xiii, 12, xiv. & ete.) and in 
the classies : ‘‘The situation being such.”? The wards: eithent the tare, 
stand foremost, as having the emphasis. They evidently depend on the 
verb is manifested, and not on the word righicoumes (a righteousmess without 
taw, Aug.). The absence of the article before the word lew dees net preve 
that the apostle does not mean the term to démote the Mase law : enly the 
law is excluded from co-operating in the new righteoumess not because it 
is Mosaic, but beeause it is law. Under the old ese. righteousness 
came to man through the thousand channels of legalism ; in the new, right- 
eousness is given him without the least co-operation of what can be called 
a law.—We know what Paul calls the righizowsmas ef Ged: it is the state 
ef reconciliation with God in which man is placed by the sentence which 
declares him just (See on i, 17).—The verb earspeiv, fo F ay in the Light, dif- 
fers from the verb droxedicrem, to renewl, used i. 17, in the figure, not in the 
sense. The second applies to an object which was hidden by a veil, and 


ical preaching ; while here, the verb is in the perred, because it refers. as 
Morison says, ‘to the fact itself, which that preaching proclaims? That 
fact now finished is the subject expounded in vr. 25 and 26; it is through 
it that the righteousness of Ged is set in the light for all times. 

But if legal observances are excluded from all co-operation in this Tight- 
eousness, it does not follow that the latter is in contradiction te the Old 
Testament revelation in its double form of law and pheey. These two 
manifestations of the divine will, commandment, pa pr nics'§ understoed 
in their true sense, contain, on the contrary, the confirmation of the right- 
eousness of faith, as the apostle will prove in the sequel of this section, ver. 
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27-iv. 25. The law by unveiling sin opens up the void in the heart, which 
is filled by the righteousness of faith ; prophecy completes the work of 
preparation by promising this righteousness. Thus there is no objection 
to be drawn from the old revelation against the new. As the new fulfils 
the old, the latter confirms the former. 

Ver. 22. The new righteousness, then, being given without any legal 
work, what is the means by which it is conferred? Ver. 22 answers : 
faith in Jesus Christ. Such is the true means opposed to the false. The 
dé, now, which the translation cannot render, is explanatory, as ix. 30; 
Gal. 11.2; Phil. ii. 8, etc. It takes the place of a scilicet, to wit. Osterv. 
and Oltram. have well rendered it by: say I: ‘‘ The righteousness, J say, 
of God.’ Here, again, the absence of the article serves to indicate the 
category: @ righteousness of divine origin, in opposition to the legal dis- 
pensation, in which righteousness proceeds from human works.—This 
righteousness is granted fo faith, not assuredly because of any merit 
inherent in it—for this would be to fall back on works, the very thing 
which the new dispensation wishes to exclude—but because of the olyject 
of faith. Therefore it is that this object is expressly mentioned : Jesus 
Christ. The omission of the word Jesus by Marcion is perhaps to be 
explained by the fact that this heretic denied the humanity of Jesus, and 
attached importance only to His Christship. The omission of this word in 
the one Mj. B, cannot bring it into suspicion. It has been attempted to 
make this complement : Jesus Christ, a gen. subjecti: the faith which Jesus 
Ohrist Himself had, whether His faith in God (Benecke: His jidelity to 
God) or His jidelity to us (Lange). The parallel, i. 17, suffices to refute 
such interpretations. The only possible sense is this : faith in Jesus Christ ; 
comp. Mark xi. 22; Gal. ii. 16; Jas. ii. 1, ete.—This clause: by faith in 
Jesus Ohrist, is the reproduction and development of the first clause : 
éx rlorewc, by faith, i. 17. The following: for and upon all them that 
believe, is the development of the second clause in the same verse: ei¢ 
xiotw, for faith. Faith, indeed, as we have seen, plays a double part in 
justification. It is the disposition which God accepts, and which He 
imputes as righteousness; and it is at the same time the instrument 
whereby every one may appropriate for his own personal advantage this 
righteousness of faith. The first office is expressed here by the clause: by 
faith ; the second by the clause: for and upon all them that believe.—The 
words kai éxi rdvtac, and upon all them, are wanting in the four Alex., ° 
but they are found in the Mjj. of the other two families (except P), and in 
the ancient Vss. Meyer and Morison justly remark that it would be 
impossible to account for their interpolation, as there was nothing in the 
clause : for all them, to demand this explanatory addition. It is easy to 
understand, on the contrary, how these words were omitted, either through 
a confusion of the two rdvrac by the copyists—the Sinait., in particular, 
abounds in such omissions?—or because this clause seemed to be a 
pleonasm after the preceding. It is quite in keeping with Paul’s manner 
thus to accumulate subordinate clauses to express by a change of prepo- 
sitions the different aspects of the moral fact which he means to describe. 
These two aspects in this case are those of general destination (cic, for) and 
personal application (éxi, upon): ‘‘As to this righteousness, God sends it 
for thee that thou mayest believe in it ; and it will rest on thee from the 
moment thou believest.’? Comp. Phil. iii. 9. Theodoret, Bengel, etc. 
have thought that the clause: forall them, applied to the Jews, and the 
clause : upon all them, to the Gentiles. But the very object the apostle 
has here in view is to efface every other distinction save that of believing. 
This same reason prevents us also from allowing the explanation of Mori- 


_ 1 How Tischendorf, in his 8th edition, could yield to the authority of this ms. to the extent 
of rejecting these words, which he had preserved in the text of the 7th, is incomprehensible. 
The shorter reading is supported by the four oldest uncials.—T. W. C. 
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son, who, after Wetstein, Flatt, Stuart, puts a comma after ei¢ rdvrac, for 
all, that is to say, for all men, absolutely speaking, inasmuch as this 
righteousness is really universal in destination, and who applies the parti- 
‘ciple : them that believe, only to the second clause: wpon all, inasmuch as 
real participation in this righteousness is granted to believers only. But in 
this case the second rdyvrac, all, should of course have been omitted. Then 
we shall see in ver. 25 that the condition of faith is included from the 
beginning in the very decree of redemption. Finally, these two clauses : 
Jor all them, and upon all them that believe, are plainly the unfolding of the 
contents of the words ei¢ riotiv, for faith, i. 17; whence it follows that 
the words who believe belong equally to the two pronouns al/.—To pro- 
nounce one righteous, God does not then any more ask: Hast thou kept 
the law ? but: Believest thou, thou, whoever thou art? The first clause : 
for all, contrasts this believer, Jew or Gentile, with the Jews, who alone 
could attain to the righteousness of the law. The second clause : upon ail, 
contrasts this righteousness as a gift of God fully made, with that of the 
law of which man himself must be the maker. 

These two verses are, as we shall see, the theme which will be developed 
in the whole following section. But, first, ver. 23 sums up the preceding 
section by restating the ground on which every human being needs the 
righteousness of faith. 

Vv. 220, 23. ‘‘ Hor there is no difference: for all have sinned, and are de- 
prived of the glory of God.’ \—By denying ail difference, the apostle means 
here that there are not two ways by which men can be justified, the one 
that of works, the other of faith. The first is closed against all, even the 
Jews, by the fact of universal condemnation, which has just been demon- 
strated. The second, therefore, alone remains open. The old Genevan 
version, Ostervald, and Martin put all ver. 23 into ver. 22, and thus reckon 
only thirty verses instead of thirty-one in the chapter. The object of this 
change was to make ver. 23 a simple parenthesis, that the participle being 
justified might be directly connected with ver. 22. But this grammatical 
connection is certainly incorrect, and we should preserve the reckoning of 
the verses as it stands in the Greek text. | 

Ver. 23. This absence of difference in the mode of justification rests on 
the equality of all in respect of the fact of sin. In the aorist guaprov, have 
committed sin, no account is taken of the question whether they have done 
so once or a hundred times. Once suffices to deprive us of the title of 
righteous, and thereby of the glory of God.—Kai, and in consequence,—The 
verb dorepeioba, to lack, expresses in general the idea of a deficit, which con- 
sists either in remaining below the normal level, or in being behind others. 
Paul therefore means that they all want more or less a normal state, which 
he calls the glory of God. By this term some have understood the favorable 
opinion which God has of the just man, His approbation or favor (Grot. 
Turret. Fritzsche). This meaning is far from natural; John xii. 43 does 
not suflice to justify it. Others understand by this expression : glory in 
God's sight, that which we should possess if we were righteous (Mel. Calv. 
Philippi). This meaning is not much more natural than that which ap- 
pears sometimes in Luther: the act of glorying in God; or than that of 
(Ecumenius and Chalmers: the destination of every man to glorify God. 
There are really only two senses possible. The first is that of the many 
commentators who understand the glory of God as the future and eternal 
glory (Beza, Morison, Reuss, etc.). But in this case we must give to the 
verb sorepeioba a very forced meaning: to lack the necessary qualifications 
Sor obtaining this glory. The second meaning, and the only one which we 
think admissible, is this : the divine splendor which shines forth from God 


1 The literal rendering is, For all sinned and fall short, ete. The second verb is in the pres- 
o so and denotes the continuing consequence of the act in the past denoted by the first.— 
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Himself, and which He communicates to all that live in union with Him. 
(see Hofmann, Meyer). This meaning includes that of Riickert and 
Olshausen, who understand it too specially, no doubt, to mean the original 
image of God in man. The complement Gc0v, of God, is at once a gen. 
possess. and a gen. auctor. God can communicate this glory, because He 
possesses it Himself, and it belongs to His nature. He had communicated 
a ray of it to man when He created him pure and happy : it was intended 
to shine more and more brightly in him as he rose from innocence to holi- 
ness. By sinning, man lost both what he had received of it and what he 
was yet to obtain. A dispossessed king, the crown has fallen from his 
head.—The consequence of this state of things is indicated, in close con- 
nection with the context, in ver. 24. 

Ver. 24. ‘‘ Being justified as a pure gift by His grace through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus.’’—The participle dixatotmevor, being justified, takes 
us by surprise. Why give this idea, which is the principal one in the con- 
text, a subordinate place, by using a participle to express it? To explain 
this unexpected form, it must be remembered that the idea of justification 
had already been solemnly introduced, vv. 21, 22. Ver. 23 had afterward 
explained it by the fact of the fall; and now it can reappear as a simple 
corollary from this great fact. We might paraphrase: ‘ being consequently 
justified, as we have just declared, freely”. . . The present participle 
(Jexacovwevor) refers to every moment in the history of mankind when a 
sinner comes to believe. There is no need therefore to add, as Ostervald 
and others do, a new conjunction: ‘‘and that they are justified.”’? Neither 
is it necessary to take this participle, with Beza and Morison, as the 
demonstration of the fact of sin, ver. 23. It is impossible that the essential 
idea of the whole passage should be given in proof of a secondary idea. 
The most erroneous explanation seems to us to be that of Oltramare, who 
here begins a wholly new period, the principal verb of which must be 
sought in ver. 27: ‘‘Since we are justified freely . . . is there here, then, 
any cause for boasting?’ The most important passage in the whole 
Epistle, vv. 24-26, would thus be degraded to the rank of a simple inci- 
dent. And, moreover, the asyndeton between vv. 23, 24 would be without 
the slightest justification. 

This notion : being justified, is qualified in three directions : those of the 
mode, the origin, and the means. The mode is expressed by the adverb 
depedy, gratuitously. Itis not a matter of wages, it is a free gift.—The 
origin of this gift is: His grace, God’s free goodwill inclining him to sinful 
man to bestow on hima favor. There is no blind necessity here ; we are 
face to face with a generous inspiration of divine love. The means is the 
deliverance wrought in Jesus Ohrist. The Greek term azoAbrpworr denotes 
etymologically, a deliverance obtained by way of purchase (Abtpov, ransom). 
No doubt the New Testament writers often use it in the general sense of 
deliverance, apart from all reference to a price paid ; so viii. 23; Luke xxi. 
28; 1 Cor. i. 30. But in these passages, as Morison observes, the matter in 
question is only one of the particular consequences of the fundamental deliver- 
ance obtained by Christ. The idea of the latter is usually connected with 
that of the ransom paid to obtain it; comp. Matt. xx. 28, where it is said 
that Jesus gives his life a ransom (Airpov), in the room and stead (avr/) of 
many ; 1 Tim. ii. 6, where the term signifying 7ansom forms one word with 
the preposition arti, in the place of (avriavtpov) ; 1 Pet. i. 18: ‘Ye were 
ransomed as by the precious blood of the Lamb, without spot.’? This notion 
of purchase, in speaking of the work of Christ, appears also in 1 Cor. vi. 20, 
vii. 23; Gal. iii. 13. It is obvious that this figure was most familiar to the 
apostle’s mind ; it is impossible to get rid of it in the present passage.— 
The title Christ is placed before the name Jesus, the main subject here being 
his mediatorial office (see on i. 1).—After thus giving the general idea of 
the work, the apostle expounds it more in detail by defining exactly the 
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ideas he has just stated. That of divine grace reappears in the words: 
whom he had set forth beforehand, ver. 25; that of deliverance, in the 
words: to be a propitiation through faith; that of Christ Jesus, in the 
words: in His blood ; and, finally, the principal term: being justified, in the 
last words of ver. 26: the justifier of him who believeth in Jesus. This con- 
clusion thus brings us back to the starting-point of the passage. 

Vv. 25, 26. ‘‘ Whom He had established beforehand as a means of propitia- 
tion through faith,’ by His blood, for the demonstration of His justice, becuuse 
of the tolerance shown toward sins done aforetime, during the forbearance of 
God, for the demonstration ® of His justice at the present time; that He might 
be just, and justifying him who is of the faith in Jesus.”’ *—It is not without 
reason that these two verses have been called ‘‘the marrow of theology.”’ 
Calvin declares ‘‘ that there is not probably in the whole Bible a passage 
which sets forth more profoundly the righteousness of God in Christ.” 
And yet it is so short that the statement seems scarcely to have begun when 
all is said, within so few lines are the most decisive thoughts concentrated ! 
It is really, as Vitringa has said, ‘‘the brief summary of divine wisdom.’’ * 

It is God Himself who, according to this passage, is to be regarded as 
the author of the whole work of redemption. The salvation of the world 
is not therefore wrested from Him, as is sometimes represented by the 
mediation of Christ. The same thought is expressed elsewhere ; for ex- 
ample, 2 Cor. v. 18: ‘‘ All zs ef God, who hath reconciled us to Himself by 
Jesus Christ ;? and John ili. 16: ‘*God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only-begotten Son.’’ This point should never be forgotten in the idea 
which we form of expiation.—The verb rporiféva:, to put before, may signify 
in the middle, either: to exhibit, present publicly (in view of oneself), or to 
set before oneself in the innermost shrine of the spirit ; to decide, to design 
beforehand within oneself.: For the preposition zpé may have the local 
meaning in front of, or the temporal meaning before. Both significations 
of the verb have been used here, and in favor of both numerous examples 
may be quoted in classic Greek. The second sense is obviously the pre- 
vailing one in the New Testament ; comp. Rom. i. 18, Eph. i. 9, ete., as 
well as the common use of the word zpétecie to denote God’s eternal plan 
(viii. 28; Eph. iii. 11); see also Acts xxvii. 18. In favor of the first 
meaning, there may be quoted, indeed, the phrase dpro: tic mpofécewc, the 
shewbread, inthe LXX. If we use it here, it would make the apustle say : 
‘‘whom God set forth publicly as a propitiatory victim.’’ This act of 
public showing forth would refer either to the exhibition of Jesus on the 
cross, or to the proclamation of His death by the apostolic preaching. The 
middle form (to set forth for oneself) would find its explanation in the 
clause following : ‘‘ forthe demonstration of His justice.’? _ This meaning is 
not impossible. It is adopted by the Vulgate, Luth., Beng., Thol., de 
Wette, Philip., Meyer, Hofm., Morison. But this idea of a public exhibi- 
tion of the person of Jesus appears to us to have it something at once 


18 CD EF G omit 77 before morews. 

238 ABCD P read tnv before evSeréuv. 

3 D EL read Inoovy instead of Incov.—Iyoov is omitted in F G Italig. 

4 We may be allowed here to borrow from Morison the account of an experience of the illus- 
trious poet Cowper, calculated to give an impression of the wealth of this passage. It wasa 
time when Cowper was brought to the very verge of despair. He had walked up and down in 
his room a long while profoundly agitated. At last he seated himsclf near his window, and 
seeing a Bible there he opened it, to find if possible some consolation and strength. ‘The 
passage which met my eye,” says he, ‘‘ was the twenty-fifth verse of the third chapter of Ro- 
mans. On reading it I immediately received power to believe. The rays of the Sun of Right- 
eousness fell on me in all their fulness ; I saw the complete sufficiency of the expiation which 
Christ had wrought for my pardon and entire justification. In an instant I believed and re- 
ceived the peace of the gospel.”” “If,’’ adds he, ** the arm of the Almighty had not supported 
me, I believe 1 should have been overwhelmed with gratitude and joy ; my eyes filled with 
tears ; transports choked my utterance. I could only look to heaven in silent fear, overflow- 
ing with love and wonder.”’ But it is better to describe the work of the Holy Spirit in-his own 
pees : “it was the joy which is unspeakable and full of glory” (1 Pet. i. 8)—Lifé of Cowper, 
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theatrical and superfluous. Independently of what we have just been say- 
jing of the ordinary meaning of the words mporiéva, mpdfeorc, in the New 
Testament, the context speaks strongly in favor of the other meaning.. The 
fundamental idea of the passage is tie contrast between the time of God’s 
forbearance in regard to sin, and the decisive moment when at once He 
carried out the universal expiation. It is natural in this order of ideas to 
emphasize the fact that God had foreseen this final moment, and had pro- 
vided Himself beforehand with the victim by means of which the expiation 
was to be accomplished. Thus the phrase: to set forth beforehand, already 
gives a hint of the contrast: at the present time, ver. 26. Placed as it is at 
the head of the whole passage, it brings out forcibly, at the same time, the 
incomparable gravity of the work about to be described. The middle of the 
verb refers to the inward resolution of God. In adopting this meaning, 
we find ourselves at one with the ancient Greek interpreters, Chrys., 
(@cum., Theoph.; see, among the moderns, Fritzsche.' The word 
iAacthp.ov, propitiatory, belongs to that host of Greek adjectives whose ter- 
Mminiution (ypc) signifies what serves to. The meaning therefore is: ‘‘ what 
serves to render propitious, favorable.’? The verb iAdoxeofa corresponds in 
the LXX. to kipper, the Piel of kaphar, to cover. Applied to the notion of 
sin, this Piel has a double sense : either to pardon—the subject is then the 
offended one himself, who, as it were, covers the sin that he may see it no 
more, for example, Ps. lxv. 4—or to eapiate—the subject is tlen the victim 
which covers (effaces) the sin with its blood, that the judge may see it no 
more, for example, Ex. xxix. 36. In the New Testament this verb occurs 
twice, Luke xviii. 13, where the publican says to God: iAdaOyri, show Thy- 
self propitious to me, which is equivalent to: forgive me ; and Heb. ii. 17: 
ele Td iAdoxecta tac dpuaptiac, to expiate the sins of the people. We find in 
these same two passages the two meanings of the term in the Old Testa- 
ment. The etymology of this verb iAdoxeobu is the adjective tAaoc, favorable, 
propitious (probably connected with éAeoc, merciful). To explain the word 
iAaothptov in our text, very many commentators, Orig., Theoph., Er., Luth., 
Calv., Grot., Vitringa, and among the moderns, Olsh., Thol., Philip., etc., 
have had recourse to the technical meaning which it has in the LXX., where 
it denotes the propitiatory, or lid of the ark of the covenant. With this 
meaning the substantive understood would be éri@eua, lid, which is some- 
times joined to the adjective, for example, Ex. xxv. 17. As is well known, 
the high priest, on the day of atonement, sprinkled this lid with the blood 
of the victim (Lev. xvi. 14 etseq.). On this account these commentators 
hold that it was here regarded by Paul asthe type of Christ, whose shed 
blood covers the sin of the world. The term is found inthis sense, Heb. 
ix. 5. We do not, however, think this interpretation admissible. 1. If 
the matter in question were a well-known definite object, the only one of 
its kind, the article 76 could not be omitted. 2, The Epistle to the 
Romans is not a book which moves, like the Epistle to the Hebrews, in the 
sphere of Levitical symbolism ; there is nothing here to indicate that the 
term is applied to an object belonging to the Israelitish cultus. 3. Gess 
justly observes that if this type had been familiar to St. Paul, it would 
have been found elsewhere in his letters ; and if it were not so, the term 
would have been unintelligible to his readers. 4. In all respects the figure 
would bea strange one. Whata comparison to make of Jesus Christ cruci- 
fied with a lid sprinkled with blood! 5. Give to the verb zpoé0ero which- 
ever of the two meanings you choose, the figure of the propitiatory remains 
unsuitable. In the sense of ezhibiting publicly, there is a ‘contradiction 
between this idea of publicity and the part assigned to the propitiatory in 
the Jewish cultus; for this object remained concealed in the sanctuary, the 


1 Still, the former meaning is better suited to the connection, and has been generally adopt- 
ed by modern interpreters.—T. W. C. 
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high priest alone could. see it, and that only once a year, and through a 
cloud of smoke. And if the verb be explained in the sense which we have 
adopted, that of establishing beforehand, it is still more impossible to apply 
this idea of an eternal purpose, either to a material object like the propitia- 
tory itself, or to its typical connection with Jesus Christ. We must there- 
fore understand the word iAactipwov in a very wide sense: a means of pro- 
pitiation. After reading Morison, we cannot venture to define more strictly, 
and to translate: @ victim of propitiation, as if there were to be understood 
the substantive Oixa (victim). For this meaning of the term used here does 
not seem to be sufficiently proved by the passages alleged (see the examples 
quoted by Thol., de Wette, Meyer, with Morison’s criticism). The English 
commentator himself.takes the word iAaorhpiov as a masculine adjective, 
agreeing with the relative év: ‘Jesus Christ, whom God set forth as 
making propitiation.”? Such is the explanation of the Peshito, Thomas 
Aquinas, Er., Mel., etc. It is certainly allowable. But in this sense 
would not Paul rather have used the masculine substantive i2aor#e? The 
word iAaorfpia is indeed found, not iAaothpioc (Hofm.). We therefore hold 
by the generally received interpretation, which makes the term iAaot#ptov a 
neuter substantive (originally the neuter of the ad jective ; comp. cwripror, 
Xaptorijpiov, etc.). As to the idea of sacrifice, if it is not in the word itself, 
it follows from its connection with the following clause : by His blood (see 
below). For what is a means oY propitiation by blood, if it is not a sacrifice ? 
A question may here be raised : if it is God himself who, as we have just 
said, has established this means of pardon of His free grace, what purpose 
then was this means to serve? For it cannot obtain for us anything else 
than we possessed already, the Divine love. This objection rests on the 
false idea that expiation is intended to originate a sentiment which did not 
exist in God before. What it produces is such a change in the relation 
between God and the creature, that God can henceforth display toward 
sinful man one of the elements of His nature rather than another. The 
feeling of the divine mind shows itself in the foundation of the expietory 
work as compassion. But the propitiation once effected, it can display 
itself in the new and higher form of intimate communion. As Gess says: 
‘* Divine love manifests itself in the gift of the Son, that it may be able 
afterward to diffuse itself in the heart by the gift of the spirit.” There 
are therefore—1. The love which precedes the propitiation, and which 
determines’ to effect it; and 2. Love such that it can display itself, once 
the propitiation is effected. 

The clause dvd [ric] riorewe, by Jaith, is wanting in the Alez., which, how- 
ever is not enough to render it suspicious. Five Mjj. (Alex. and Greco- 
Lat.) omit the article rye (the, before faith). It would be impossible to 
explain why this word had been rejected if it existed originally in the 
text. It has therefore been added to give the notion of faith a more defi- 
nite sense : the well-known faith in Jesus. But it was not on this or that 
particular faith the apostle wished here to insist ; it was on jwith in its 
very idea, in opposition to works. — On what does the clause depend: dia 
niorewc, by faith? According to some ancients and Philippi: on xpoé@ero 
(He set forth, or established beforehand). But it is difficult to conceive what 
logical relation there can be between the ideas of setting forth or establish- 
ing, and a clause such as by faith. The only natural connection of this 
clause is with the word iAacthpiov (means of propitiation) : ‘God has es- 
tablished Jesus beforehand as the means of propitiation through faith,” 
which signifies that the efficacy of this means was from the first bound by 
the divine decree to the condition of faith. God eternally determined 
within Himself the means of pardon, but as eternally He stipulated with 
Himself that the condition on which this means should become available 


1 eee is sustained by Schaff and Riddle in the ‘‘ Popular Commentary of N. T.” Zc. 
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for each individual should be faith, neither more nor less. This idea is 
important ; the subjective condition of faith entered as an integral element 
into the very decree of amnesty (the xpéfecic). This is what we shall find 
afterward expressed in the words od¢ zpoéyrw, whom He foreknew (as His 
own by faith), viii. 29. The clause following: in or by His blood, is con- 
nected by most commentators (Luth., Calv., Olsh., Thol., Morison) with 
the word faith: ‘ by faith in His blood.’’ Grammatically this connection is 
possible ; comp. Eph. i. 15. And it is the interpretation, perhaps, which 
has led to the article r7¢ being added before wicrews. But it should cer- 
tainly be rejected. The idea requiring a determining clause is not faith, 
which is clear of itself, but the means of propitiation. In a passage entirely 
devoted to the expounding of the fact of expiation, Paul could not possibly 
fail to indicate the manner in which the means operated. We therefore 
find the notion of propitiation qualified by two parallel and mutually com- 
pleting clauses: the first, by faith, indicating the subjective condition ; 
and the second, by His blood, setting forth the historical and objective con- 
dition of the efficacy of the means. Propitiation does not take place ex- 
cept through faith on the part of the saved, and through blood on the part 
of the Saviour. The attempt of Meyer, Hofmann, etc., to make this 
clause dependent on xpoéero (‘‘ He set Him forth or established Him be- 
forehand . . . through His blood?’) is unnatural. To present or establish a 
person through or in his blood, would not only be an obscure form of 
speech, but even offensively harsh. — According to Lev. xvii. 11, the soul 
of man, the principle of life, is in the blood. The blood flowing forth is 
the life exhaling. Now the wilful sinner has deserved death. Having 
used the gift of life to revolt against Him from whom he holds it, it is just 
that this gift should be withdrawn from him. Hence the sentence: ‘‘In 
the day thou sinnest, thou shalt die.” Every act of sin should thus, in 
strict justice, be followed by death, the violent and instant death of its 
author. The sinner, it is true, no longer understands this ; for sin stupe- 
fies the conscience at the same time that it corrupts the heart and perverts 
the will. Such, then, is the Jaw which must be set in the light of day 
before pardon is granted, and that it may be granted. Otherwise the 
sovereign majesty of God on the one side, and the criminal character of 
the sinner on the other, would remain shrouded in the conscience of the 
pardoned sinner; and such a pardon, instead of laying a foundation for 
his restoration, would consummate his degradation and entail his eternal 
ruin. Thus are justified the two qualifications of the means of propitiation 
indicated here by the apostle : in blood and by faith ; in other terms—1. 
The judgment of God on sin by the shedding of blood ; 2. The adherence 
of the guilty to this judgment by faith. The apostolic utterance may con- 
sequently be paraphrased thus: ‘‘ Jesus Christ, whom God settled before- 
hand as the means of propitiation on the condition of faith, through the 
shedding of His blood.” 

Blood does not certainly denote the holy consecration of life in general. 
It is purely arbitrary to seek any other meaning in the word than it natu- 
rally expresses, the fact of a violent and bloody death. This signification 
is specially obvious in a passage where the word is found in such direct 
connection with iAacrfpiov (propitiation), in which there is concentrated 
the whole symbolism of the Jewish sacrifices. 

The relation commonly maintained between propitiation (the act which 
renders God favorable) and blood is this: the blood of the Messiah, shed 
as an equivalent for that of sinners, is the indemnity offered to God’s jus- 
tice to purchase the pardon granted by love. But it must be observed 
that this relation is not stated by the apostle himself, and that the term 
iAdoxectat, to render propitious, does not necessarily contain the idea of an 
indemnity paid in the form of a quantitative equivalent. The word de- 
notes in general the act, whatever it be, in consequence of which God, who 
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was displaying His wrath, is led to display His grace, and to pardon. 
This propitiatory act is, Luke xviii. 13, 14, the cry of the penitent publi- 
can ; Ps, li. 17, the sacrifice of a broken and contrite heart. In the su- 
preme and final redemption which we have in Christ, the way of propitia- 
tion is more painful and decisive. The apostle has just told us in what it 
consists; he proceeds in the words which follow to explain to us its ob- 
ject : for the demonstration of His justice. : 

The term demonstration is remarkable. If the apostle had in view a pay- 
ment offered to justice in compensation for the death which sinful men have 
merited, he would rather have said : “for the satisfaction of His justice.”? 
The word manifestation seems to belong to a somewhat different order of 
ideas. But let us begin with fixing the meaning of the principal expres- 
sion : the righteousness of God. Luther has connected it with justification. 
But in this case the contrast with the time of God’s long-suffering, ver. 26, 
becomes unintelligible, and the two last terms of the same verse: ‘that 
He might be just and the justlifier,”? could not be distinguished from one 
another. So all interpreters agree to take the word as indicating a divine 
attribute which, long veiled, was put in the light of day by the cross. 
Which attribute is it? Justice sometimes denoting moral perfection in gen- 
eral, each commentator has taken the term used by Paul as expressing the 
special attribute which agreed best with his system in regard to the work 
of redemption. It has been taken to express—(1) Goodness (Theodor., 
Abel., Grot., Seml., etc.) ; (2) Veracity or fidelity (Ambr., Beza, Turret.) ; 
(3) Holiness (Nitzsch, Neand., Hofm., Lipsius); (4) Righteousness as justi- 
Sying and sanctifying (the Greek Fathers, Mel., Calv., Oltram.) — this 
meaning is almost identical with Luther’s ; (5) Righteousness in go far as 
it carries the salvation of the elect to its goal; such is the meaning of 
Ritschl, which comes very near No. 3; (6) Retributive justice in God, con- 
sidered here specially as the principle of the punishment of sin (de Wette, 
Mey., Philip.). The first five meanings all fall before one common objec- 
tion ; the Greek language, and Paul's vocabulary in particular, have spe- 
cial terms terms to express each of those particular attributes - Xphororne, 
goodness ; aArnbeva, veracity ; riotic, faithfulness y xXaple, grace ; dytoctvn, holi- 
ness. Why not use one of these definite terms, instead of introducing into 
this so important didactic passage a term fitted to occasion the gravest 
misunderstandings, if it was really to be taken in a sense different from its 
usual and natural signification 2 Now this signification is certainly that of 
No. 6: justice, as the mode of action whereby God maintains the right 
of every being, and consequently order throughout the whole moral uni- 
verse, blessing him who has respect to this order, visiting with punishment 
him who violates it. The essence of God is the absolute love of the good, 
His holiness (Isa. vi. 3: Holy, holy, holy” . , -). Now, the good is order, 
the normal relation between 4ll free beings,' from God Himself to the last 
of them. The attribute of Justice, eternally latent in holiness, passes into 
the active state with the appearance of the free creature. For in the fact 
of freedom there was included the possibility of disorder, and this possi- 
bility soon passed into reality. God’s abhorrence of evil, His holiness, 
thus displays itself in the form of justice preserving order and maintaining 
right. Now, to maintain order without suppressing liberty, there is but 
one means, and that is punishment, Punishment'is order in disorder. It 
is the revelation of disorder to the sinner’s conscience by means of suffering, 
It is consequently, or at least may be, the point of departure for the re- 
establishment of order, of the normal relation of free beings. Thus is ex- 
plained the notion of the justice of God, so often proclaimed in Scripture 
(John xvii. 25; 2 Thess, i. 5; 2 Tim. iv. 8; Rev. xvi. 5, xix. 2, 11, ete.); 
and especially Rom. ii. 5 et seq., where we see the Ocxacoxpicia, the just judg- 





1 See E. Naville, Le probléme du mal, first discourse. 
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ment, distributing among men wrath and tribulation (vv. 8, 9), glory and 
peace (vv. 7-10).—This meaning which we give with Scripture to the word 
justice, and which is in keeping with its generally received use, is also the 
only one, as we shall see, which suits the context of this passage, and espe- 
cially the words which follow. 

How was the cross the manifestation of the justice of God? In two ways 
so closely united, that either of them separated from the other would lose 
its value. 1. By the very fact of Christ’s sufferings and bloody death. If 
Paul does not see in this punishment a quantitative equivalent of the treat- 
ment which every sinner had incurred, this is what clearly appears from 
such sayings as 2 Cor. v. 21: ‘‘God made Him sin for us; Gal. iii. 18: 
‘‘Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for 
us.’ Now, herein precisely consists the manifestation of the righteousness 
wrought out on the cross. God is here revealed as one against whom no 
creature can revolt without meriting death ; and the sinner is here put in 
his place in the dust as a malefactor worthy of death. Such is the objective 
manifestation of righteousness. 2. This demonstration, however striking, 
would be incomplete without the subjective or moral manifestation which 
accompanies it. Every sinner might be called to die on across. But no 
sinner was in a condition to undergo this punishment as Jesus did, accept- 
ing it as deserved. This is what He alone could do in virtue of His holi- 
ness.! The calm and mute resignation with which He allowed Himself to 
be led to the slaughter, manifested the idea which He Himself formed of 
the majesty of God and the judgment He was passing on the sin of the 
world ; from His cross there rose the most perfect homaye rendered to the 
righteousness of God. In this death the sin of mankind was therefore 
doubly judged, and the righteousness of God doubly manifested-—by the 
external fact of this painful and ignominious punishment, and by the in- 
ward act of Christ’s conscience, which ratified this dealing of which sin 
was the object in His person.—But now it will be asked what rendered such 
a demonstration necessary : Because, says St. Paul, of the tolerance exercised 
in regard to sins done aforetime. 

For four thousand years the spectacle presented by mankind to the 
whole moral universe (comp. 1 Cor. iv. 9) was, so to speak, a continual . 
scandal. With the exception of some great examples of judgments, 
divine righteousness seemed to be asleep ; one might even have asked if it 
existed. Men sinned here below, and yet they lived. They sinned on, 
and yet reached in safety a hoary old age! ... Where were the wages 
of sin? Tt was this relative impunity which rendered a solemn manifesta- 
tion of righteousness necessary. Many commentators have completely 
mistaken the meaning of this passage, by giving to the word sapeovc, 
which we have translated tolerance, the sense of pardon (Orig., Luth., 
Calv., Calov. ; see also the Geneva translation of 1557, and, following it, 
Ostery. etc.). This first mistake has led to another. There has been given 
to the preposition dé the meaning of by, which it cannot have when 
governing the accusative, or it has been translated in odew of, which would 
have required the preposition eic. The first error lies in confounding the 
term répecic (tolerance, impunity) with dgeow (remission, pardon). The 
second of these substantives comes from the verb dgieva, to send away, 
dismiss, pardon (remittere) ; while the first used here comes from the verb 
rapleval, to let pass, neglect, not to occupy oneself with (pretermittere) ; 
nearly the same idea as that expressed by the word drepudeiv, to close the eyes 
to, Acts xviii. 30. The signification of the verb mapievac appears clearly 
from the two following passages: Sir. xxiii. 2: ‘‘Lest sins should remain 
unpunished (7 rapidvtar 7a d waprqwara) ;’? and Xenophon, Hipparchic. vii. 
10: ‘Such sing must not be allowed to pass unpunished (ra ody tovatta 


1“Q pighteous Father, the world hath not known Thee; but Ihave known Thee,’ John 
xvii. 25. 
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auapthuata ov yp maplevat axéacra).’? It is worthy of remark also that in 
these two places sin is designated by the same word dyépryua as Paul 
employs in our passage: sin in the form of positive fault, transgression. 
The real sense of mépeoic is therefore not doubtful. It has been given by 
Theodor., Grot., Beng. ; it is now almost universally received (Thol., 
Olsh., Mey., Fritzs., Riick., de Wette, Philip. etc.).1 The 6:4 can thus 
receive its true meaning (with the accusative) : on account of ; and the 
idea of the passage becomes clear : God judged it necessary, on account of 
the impunity so long enjoyed by those myriads of sinners who succeeded 
one another on the earth, at length to manifest His justice by a striking 
act ; and He did so by realizing in the death of Jesus the punishment 
which each of those sinners would have deserved to undergo. —Ritschl, 
who, on account of his theory regarding the righteousness of God (see on 
i, 18), could not accept this meaning, supposes another interpretation 
(II. p. 217 et seq.). Tolerance (rapeorc) is not, according to him, con- 
trasted with merited punishment, but with the pardon which God has 
finally granted. Ver. 25 would thus signify that till the coming of Jesus 
Christ, God had only exercised patience without pardoning, but that in 
Christ the justice of God (His faithfulness to the salvation of His elect) 
had advanced so far as to give complete pardon. But where then, asks 
Gess, is this only, so necessary to indicate the advance from tolerance to 
pardon? The natural contrast to impunity is not pardon, but punishment 5 
comp. ii. 4, 5, and the parallel passage to ours, Acts xvii. 80, 81: “ The 
times of ignorance God winked at, but now commandeth men to repent, 
because He hath appointed a day in which He will judge the world in 
righteousness.’’ Finally, it is impossible on this interpretation to give a 
natural meaning to the words on account of. For pardon was not given 
because of the impunity exercised toward those sins. Paul would have 
required to say, either : because of those sins themselves, or: following up 
the long tolerance exercised toward them, 

Several commentators (Calovius, for example) refer the expression : sins 
done aforetime, not to the sins of mankind who lived before Christ, but to 
those committed by every believer before his conversion. It is difficult in 
- this sense to explain the words which follow : at this time, which form an 
antithesis to the former. We must apply them to the moment when each 
sinner in particular delieves. But this meaning does not correspond to the 
gravity of the expression: at this time, in which the apostle evidently con- 
trasts the period of completion with that of general impunity, and even 
with the eternal decree (the tp 60eatc). 

It may be further asked if these sins done aforetime are those of all man- 
kind anterior to Christ, or perhaps, as Philippi thinks, only those of the 
Jews. The argument which this commentator derives from the meaning of 
iAaorhpiov, the lid of the ark, the propitiatory so called, has of course no 
weight with us. Might one be found in the remarkable parallel, Heb. ix. 
10,: ‘* The transgressions that were under the first testament”? No, for this 
restricted application follows naturally from the particular aim of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews (comp. for example, ii. 16). It may even be said that 
the demonstration of which the apostle speaks was less necessary for Israel 
than for the rest of mankind. For the sacrifices instituted by God were 
already a homage rendered to his justice. But this homage was not suffi- 
cient ; for there was wanting in it that which gives value to the sacrifice of 
Christ ; the victim underwent death, but did not accept it. Hence it was 
that the death of the Messiah necessarily closed the long series of the Le- 
vitical sacrifices. No more can we receive the opinion of Beza, Cocceius, 


1 Morison (p. 328) refers to the strange misunderstanding of Chrysostom, reproduced by 
Gcumen., Theophyl., Phot., which makes mapeaus (strictly : relaxation of the muscles) denote 
ee bardlysis, the spiritual death of the sinner. Hence probably the reading mwpwars 
(us. 46). 
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Morison, who think the sins that are past are those of the faithful of the Old 
Testament whom God pardoned from regard to the future sacrifice of Christ. 
The article rv (‘the sins’’) does not admit of this restriction, which there 
is nothing else to indicate. And the sacrifice of Christ cannot be explained 
here by an end so special. 

But if it is asked why Paul gives as the reason for this sacrifice only the 
past and not the future sins of mankind, as if the«death of Christ did not 
apply equally to the latter, the answer is easy, from the apostle’s stand- 
point : the righteousness of God once revealed in the sacrifice of the cross, 
this demonstration remains. Whatever happens, nothing can again efface 
it from the history of the world, nor from the conscience of mankind. 
Henceforth no illusion is possible : all sin must be pardoned—or judged. » 

Regarded from the point of view here taken by the apostle, the death of 
Jesus is in the history of humanity, something like what would emerge in 
the life of a sinner had he atime of perfect lucidity when, his conscience 
being miraculously brought into one with the mind of God regarding sin, 
he should judge himself as God judges him. Such a moment would be to this 
man the starting-point of a total transformation. Thus the demonstration 
of righteousness given to the world by the cross of Christ at the close of the 
long economy of sin tolerated, founded the new epoch, and with the possibil- 
ity of pardon established the principle of the radical renewal of humanity. 

Ver. 26. The first words of this verse: during the forbearance of God, de- 
pend naturally on the word rdpecic, tolerance: ‘the tolerance (shown) 
during the forbearance of God.” It is less simple to connect this 
clause with the participle xpoyeyovérov : ‘ committed formerly during the 
forbearance of God.’’ For the principal idea in what precedes, that which 
needs most to be explained, is that of the tolerance, and not that expressed 
by this participle. Meyer gives to the preposition év the meaning of by: 
‘the tolerance exercised toward the sins that are passed by the forbearance 
of God.’? But the following antithesis: at this tume, imperatively requires 
the temporal meaning of the clause éy rj évox.—At the first glance it seems 
strange that in a proposition of which God is the subject, the apostle should 
say, not: ‘‘during Ais forbearance,”’ but : * during the forbearance 97 God.” 
The reason of this apparent incorrectness is not, as has been thought, the 
remoteness of the subject, nor the fact that Paul is now expressing himself 
as it were from his own point of view, and not from that of God (Mey.). 
Rather it is that which is finely given by Matthias: by the word God the 
apostle brings more into relief the contrast between men’s conduct (their 
constant sins) and God’s (His long-suffering). 

We have seen that ver. 26 should begin with the words reproduced from 
ver. 25: for the demonstration of His justice. To what purpose this repeti- 
tion? Had not the reason which rendered the demonstration of righteous- 
ness necessary been sufficiently explained in ver. 25% Why raise this point 
emphatically once more to explain it anew? This form is surprising, 
especially in a passage of such extraordinary conciseness. De Wette and 
Meyer content themselves with saying: Repetition of the ei¢ desi (for 
the demonstration), ver. 25. Butagain, why the change of preposition : in 
ver. 25, cic; here, xpéc? We get the answer: a matter of style (Mey.), or 
of euphony (Gess), wholly indifferent as to meaning. With a writer like 
Paul—our readers, we hope, are convinced of this —such answers are insuffi- 
cient. Rickert and Hofmann, to avoid these difficulties, think that the 
words : for the demonstration .. . should not be made dependent, like the 
similar words of ver. 25, on the verb mpoéfero, had established, but on tie 
substantive forbearance: ‘‘ during the time of His forbearance, a forbear- 
ance which had in view the manifestation of His justice at a later period.’’ 
De Wette replies, with reason, that were we to connect these words with so 
subordinate an idea, the reader’s mind would be diverted from the essen- 
tial thought of the entire passage. Besides, how can we fail to see in the 
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mpoc Evderscy (for the manifestation) of ver. 26 the resumption of the similar 
expression, ver. 25? The fact of this repetition is not, as it seems to us, 
so difficult to explain. The moral necessity of such a manifestation had 
been demonstrated by the tolerance of God in the past ; for it had thrown 
a veil over the righteousness of God. But the explanation was not com- 
plete. The object to be gained in the future by this demonstration must 
also be indicated. Andy this is the end served by the repetition of this 
same expression in ver. 26: “for the demonstration, I Say, i view of” . . , 
Thus at the same time is explained the change of preposition. In ver, 25 
the demonstration itself was regarded as an end: “whom he set forth be- 
forehand as a propitiation for the demonstration (ei¢, with a view to)”. . , 
But in ver. 26 this same demonstration becomes a means, with a view to a 
new and more remoté end: ‘‘for the demonstration of His justice, that He 
might be (literally, with a view to being) just, and the justifier’:, >: ihe 
demonstration is always the end, no doubt, but now it is only the near and 
immediate object—such is exactly the meaning of the Greek preposition 
mpéc, which is substituted for the ei¢ of ver. 25—compared with a more dis- 
tant and final end which Opens up to view, and for which the apostle now 
reserves the ei¢ (with a view to): ‘‘with a view to being just, and the jus- 
tifier.”” Comp. on the relation of these two prepositions, Eph. iv. 12: “for 
(xpéc) the perfecting of the saints with @ view to a (eic) work of ministry.’? 
Here we may havea convincing proof that nothing is accidental in the style 
of a mun like Paul. Never did jeweller chisel his diamonds more carefully 
than the apostle does the expression of his thoughts. This delicate care of 
the slightest shades is also shown in the addition of the article z4v before 
évdeétv in ver. 26, an addition sufficiently attested by the four Alex. Mjj., 
and by a Mj. from each of the other two families (DP). In ver. 25 the 
notion of demonstration was yet abstract : ‘in demonstration of righteous- 
ness.’ In ver. 26 it is now known; it is a concrete fact which should 
conspire to a new end ; hence the addition of the article: ‘for that mani- 
festation of which I speak, with a view to”... The following words : 
at this time, express one of the gravest thoughts of the passage. They 
bring out the full solemnity of the present epoch marked by this unex- 
ampled appearance, preordained and in a sense awaited by God Himself for 
80 long. For without this prevision the long forbearance of the forty pre- 
vious centuries would have been morally impossible ; comp. Acts xvii. 30 
(in regard to the Gentiles), and Heb. ix, 26: ‘But now once in the end of 
the ages hath He appeared, to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself” 
(in regard to Israel). 

And what was the end with a view to which this demonstration of right- 
eousness was required at this time? The apostle answers: that he might be 
just and justifying—that is to say, ‘‘that while being and remaining just, 
.God might justify. It was a great problem, a problem worthy of divine 
‘wisdom, which the sin of man set before God—to remain just while justify- 
ing (declaring just) man who had become unjust. God did not shrink 
from the task. He had even solved the difficulty beforehand in His eternal 
counsel, before creating man free ; otherwise, would not this creation have 
merited the charge of imprudence? God had beside Him, in Christ (xpoé- 
Qero, ver. 25; comp. Eph. i. 3, 4), the means of being at once just and 
justifying—that is to say, Just while justifying, and justifying while remain- 
ing just.—The words: that He might be just, are usually understood in the 
logical sense: ‘‘that He might be known to be just.”? Gess rightly objects 
to this attenuation of the word be. The second predicate : and justifying, 
does not suit this idea of being known. If God did not once show Himself 
perfectly just, would He be so in reality? Gess rightly says: ‘*A judge 
who hates evil, but does not judge it, 2s not just : if the righteousness of 
God did not show itself, it would not exist.’’ In not smiting those sinners 
at once with the thunderbolt of His vengeance, those who had lived during 
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the time of forbearance, God had not shown Himself just ; and if He had 
continued to act thus indefinitely, mankind and the entire moral universe 
would have had good right to conclude that He was not just. It is obvious 
that the words: that He might be just, do not, strictly speaking, express a 
new idea: they reproduce in a different form the reason for the demonstra- 
tion of righteousness already given in ver. 25 in the words: ‘‘ because of 
the tolerance exercised toward sins done aforetime.’’ If this tolerance had 
not at length issued in a manifestation of justice, justice itself would have 
been annihilated. The thought is nevertheless of supreme importance here, 
at the close of this exposition. Men must not imagine, as they might easily 
do, especially with pardon before them, that the justice of God is somehow 
completely absorbed in His grace through the act of justifying. There is 
in the firm and immovable will of God to maintain right and order in the 
universe—His justice, that is to say—the principle of the justiication of 
believers no doubt, but not less, certainly that of the judgment of the im- 
penitent. Now, if God did not show Himself just at the moment when He 
justifies the unjust, there would be in such a pardon what would plunge 
sinners into the most dangerous illusion. They could no longer seriously 
suppose that they were on their way to give in an account ; and judgment 
would burst on them as aterrible surprise. This is what God could not 
desire, and hence He has exercised the divine privilege of pardon only 
through means of a striking and solemn manifestation of His justice. He 
would really have given up His justice if, in this supreme moment of His 
manifestation, He had not displayed it brightly on the earth. 

After having secured His righteousness, He is able to justify the unjust ; 
for He has, in Christ, the means of justifying him justly. We have seen that 
the cross re-establishes order by putting each in his place, the holy God on 
His throne, rebellious man in the dust. So long as this homage, making 
reparation for the past, remains without us, it does not save us; but as 
goon as we make it ourselves by faith in Jesus, it avails for us, and God can 
justly absolve us. This is what is expressed by the last words, to which the 
passage pointed from the first : and justifying him who is of the faith in Jesus. 
By adhering to this manifestation of divine righteousness accomplished in 
Jesus, the believer makes it morally hisown. He renders homage person- 
ally to the right which God has over him. He sees in his own person the 
malefactor worthy of death, who should have undergone and accepted what 
Jesus underwent and accepted. He exclaims, like that Bechuana in his 
simple savage language : Away from that, Christ ; that’s my place! Sin 
is thus judged in his conscience, as it was in that of the dying Jesus—that 
is to say, as it is by the holiness of God himself, and as it never could have 
been by the ever imperfect repentance of a sinner. By appropriating to 
himself the homage rendered to the majesty of God by the Crucified One, 
the believer is himself crucified as it were in the eyes of God ; moral order 
js re-established, and judgment can take end by an act of absolution. As 
to the impenitent sinner, who refuses to the divine majesty the homage 
contained in the act of faith, the demonstration of righteousness given on 
the cross remains as the proof that he will certainly meet with this divine 
attribute in the judgment.—The phrase : to be of the faith, has nothing sur- 
_ prising in Paul’s style; comp. the elva: éx, ii. 8; Gal. iii. 7, 10, ete. It 

forcibly expresses the new mode of being which becomes the believer’s as 
soon as he ceases to draw his righteousness from himself and derives it 
wholly from Jesus.—Three Mjj. read the accusative ’Ijcotv, which would 
lead to the impossible sense: ‘‘ and the justifier of Jesus by faith.’? This 
error probably arises from the abridged form IY in the ancient Mjj., which 
might easily be read IN. Two Mss. (F G) wholly reject this name (see 
Meyer).! The phrase : “‘ him who is of the faith,’’ without any indication of 


1 Tischendorf, eighth edition, does not mention this omission. Could he have found it to be 
not the fact ? No, for Westcott and Hort mention it in the Appendix to their New Testament.— 
We ee : 
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the object of faith, would not be impossible. This reading has been ac- 
cepted by Oltramare. But two ss. of the ninth century do not suffice to 
justify it. Nothing could better close this piece than the name of the 
historical personage to whose unspeakable love mankind owes this eternal 
blessing. 


The Expiation. 


We have endeavored to reproduce exactly the meaning of the expressions 
used by the apostle in this important passage, and to rise to the sum of the 
ideas which it contains. In what does the apostolical conception, as we have 
understood it, differ from the current theories on this fundamental subject ? 

If we compare it first with the doctrine generally received in the church, the 
point on which the difference seems to us to bear is this : in the ecclesiastical 
theory God demands the punishment of Christ as a satisfaction to Himself, in 
so far as His justice ought to have an equivalent for the penalty merited by 
man, to permit divine love to pardon. From the point of view to which the 
exposition of the apostle brings us, this equivalent is not intended to satisfy 
divine justice except by manifesting it, and in re-establishing the normal relation 
between God and the guilty creature. By sin, in short, God loses His supreme 
place in the conscience of the creature ; by this’ demonstration of justice He re- 
covers it.1 In consequence of sin, the creature no longer comprehends and 
feels the gravity of his rebellion ; by this manifestation God makes it palpable 
to him, On this view it is not necessary that the sacrifice of reparation should 
be the equivalent of the penalty incurred by the multitude of sinful men, 
viewed as the swm of the merited sufferings ; itis enough that it beso as regards 
the physical and moral character of the sufferings due to sin in itself, 

The defenders of the received theory will no doubt ask if, on this view, the ex- 
piation is not pointed simply to the conscience of the creature, instead of being 
also a reparation offered toGod Himself. But if it is true that a holy God cannot 
pardon, except in so far as the pardon itself establishes the absolute guilt of sin 
and the inviolability of the divine majesty, and so includes a guarantee for the 
re-establishment of order in the relation between the sinner and God, and if this 
condition is found only in the punishment of sin holily undertaken and hum- 
bly accepted by Him who alone was able to do so, is not the necessity of expia- 
tion in relation to the absolute Good, to God Himself, demonstrated? His holi- 
ness would protest against every pardon which did not fulfil the double condi- 
tion of glorifying His outraged majesty and displaying the condemnation of sin. 
Now, this double end is gained only by the expiatory sacrifice. But the neces- 
sity of this sacrifice arises from His whole divine character, in other words, 
from his holiness, the principle at once of His love and justice, and not exclu- 
sively of His justice. And, in truth, the apostle nowhere expresses the idea of 
a conflict between justice and love as requiring the expiation. It is grace that 
saves, and it saves by the demonstration of justice which, in the act of expia- 
tion, restores God to His place and man to his. Such isthe condition on which 
divine love can pardon without entailing on the sinner the final degradation of 
his conscience and the eternal consolidation of his sin. 

This view also evades the grand objection which is so generally raised in our 
day against a satisfaction made to justice by means of the substitution of the 
innocent for the guilty. No doubt the ordinary theory of expiation may be 
defended by asking who would be entitled to complain of such a transaction : 
not God who establishes it, nor the Mediator who voluntarily sacrifices Himself, 
nor man whose salvation is affected by it. But, in any case, this objection does 
not apply to the apostolic conception as we have expounded it. For whenever 
the question ceases to be one of legal satisfaction, and becomes a simple 
demonstration of God’s right, no ground remains for protesting in the name of 
justice. Who could accuse God of injustice for having made use of Job and 
his sufferings to prove to Satan that he can obtain from the children of the 
dust a disinterested homage, a free submission, which is not that of the merce- 


1 This view is nearly equivalent to what is called the governmental theory of the Atone- 
meat. It is superficial, and falls very far below the apostle’s thought and words, Justice is 
one thing, and the re-establishment of order is quite another,—T, W.C, 
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nary? Similarly, who can arraign the divine justice for having given to sinful 
man, in the person of Jesus,a convincing demonstration of the judgment 
which the guilty one deserved at his hand? Deserved, did I say? of the judg- 
ment which will visit him without failif he refuses to join by faith in that 
homage solemnly rendered to God's rights, and rejects the reconciliation which 
God offers him in this form. 

It seems to us, then, that the true apostolical conception, while firmly estab- 
lishing the fact of expiation, which is, historically speaking—as no one can 
deny—the distinctive feature of Christianity, secures it from the grave objec- 
tions which in these days have led so many to look on this fundamental dogma 
with suspicion. : 

But some would perhaps say : Such a view rests, as much as the so-called 
orthodox theory, on notions of right and justice, which belong to a lower sphere, 
to the legal and juridical domain. A noble and generous man will not seek to 
explain his conduct by reasons taken from so external an order; how much 
less should we have recourse to them to explain that of God ?—Those who 
speak thus do not sufficiently reflect that we have to doin this question not 
with God in His essence, but with God in His relation to freeman. Now, the 
latter is not holy to begin with ; the use which he makes of his liberty is not 
yet regulated by love. The attribute of justice (the firm resolution to maintain 
order,’ whose existence is latent in the divine holiness) must therefore appear as 
a necessary safeguard as soon as liberty comes on the stage, and with it the 
possibility of disorder ; and this attribute must remain in exercise as long as 
the educational period of the life of the creature lasts, that is to say, until he 
has reached perfection in love. Then all those factors, right, law, justice, will 
return to their latent state. But till then, God, as the guardian of the nor- 
mal relations between free beings, must keep by law and check by punishment 
every being disposed to trample on His authority, or on the liberty of His 
fellows. Thus it 1s that the work of righteousness necessarily belongs to God’s 
educating and redeeming work, without which the world of free beings would 
soon be no better than a chaos, from which goodness, the end of creation, 
would be forever banished. Blot out this factor from the government of the 
world, and the free being becomes Titan, no longer arrested by anything in the 
execution of any caprice. God’s place is overthrown, and the creatures destroy 
one another mutually. It is common to regard love as the fundamental feat- 
ure of the divine character ; and in this way it is very difficult to reach the 
attribute of justice. Most thinkers, indeed, do not reach it at all. This one 
fact should serve to show the error in which they are entangled. Holy, holy, holy, 
say the creatures nearest to God, when celebrating His perfection (Isa. vi.), and 
not good, good, good. Holiness, such is the essence of God; and holiness is 
the absolute love of the good, the absolute horror of evil. Hence itis not diffi- 
cult to deduce both love and justice. Love is the goodwill of God toward all 
free beings who are destined to realize the good. Love goes out to the indi- 
viduals, as holiness to the good itself which they ought to produce. Justice, 
on the other hand, is the firm purpose of God to maintain the normal relation 
between all these beings by his blessings and punishments. It is obvious that 
justice is included no less necessarily than love itself in the fundamental 
feature of the divine character, holiness. It is no offence therefore to God to 
speak of His justice and His rights. The exercise of a right is only a shame 
when the being who exercises it makes it subservient to the gratification of his 
egoism. It is, on the contrary, a glory to one who, like God, knows that in 
preserving His place He is securing the good of all others. For, as Gess ad- 
mirably expounds it, God, in maintaining His supreme dignity, preserves to 
the creatures their most precious treasure, a God worthy of their respect and 
love. 

Unjustifiable antipathy to the notions of right and justice, as applied to God, 
has led contemporary thought to very divergent and insufficient explanations 
of the death of Christ. euies ‘ F 

Some see nothing more in this event than an inevitable historical result of 
the conflict between the holiness of Jesus and the immoral character of his 
contemporaries. This solution is well answered by Hausrath himself: “Our 
faith gives to the question : Why did Christ require to die on the cross? another 
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answer than that drawn from the history of His time, For the history of the 
ideal cannot be an isolated and particular fact ; its contents are absolute ; it 
has an eternal value which does not belong to a given moment, but to the 
whole of mankind. Every man should recognize in such a history a mystery 
of grace consummated also for him” (Neutest. Zeityesch. I. 450). 

Wherein consists this mystery of grace contained in the Crucified One for 
every man? In the fact, answer many, that here we find the manifestation of 
divine love to mankind. ‘‘'The ray of love,” says Pfleiderer, ‘‘such is the true 
saviour of mankind. . . . And as to Jesus, He is the sun, the focus in whom 
all the rays of this light scattered elsewhere are concentrated” ( Wissensch. 
Vortrige tiber religidse Fragen). On this view, Jesus sacrificed himself only to 
attest by this act of devotion the'full greatness of divine love. But what, then, 
is a devotion which has no other object than to witness to itself? An exhibi- 
tion of love, which might be compared to that of the woman who committed 
suicide, a few years ago, to awake, as she said, the dormant genius of her hus- 
band by this token of her love. Besides, how could the sacrifice of his life 
made by a man for his fellow-men demonstrate the love of God? We may, 
indeed, see in it the attestation of brotherly love in its most eminent degree, but 
we do not find the love of the Father. / 

Others, finally, regard the death of Christ only as the culminating point of 
His consecration to God and men, of His holiness. ‘These texts,’’ says Saba- 
tier, after quoting Rom. vi. and 2 Cor. v., ‘‘place the value of the death of 
Jesus not in any satisfaction whatever offered to God, but in the annihilation 
of sin, which this death brings about’’ (L’ap. Paul, p. 202). To the same effect 
M. de Pressensé expresses himself thus: ‘This generous suffering, which 
Jesus voluntarily accepts, is an act of love and obedience ; and hence its restor- 
ing and redeeming character. . . . In the name of humanity Christ reverses the 
rebellion of Eden; He brings back the heart of man to God. . . . In the person of a 
holy victim, humanity returns to the God who waited for it from the first days 
of the world”’ (Vie de Jésus, pp. 642 and 643). Most modern theories (Hof- 
mann, Ritschl), if we mistake not, are substantially the same, to wit, the spir- 
itual resurrection of humanity through Christ. By the holiness he so painfully 
realized, and of which His bloody death was the crown, Jesus has given birth 
to a humanity which breaks with sin, and gives itself to God; and God, fore- 
seeing this future holiness of believers, and regarding it as already realized, 
pardons their sins from love of this expected perfection. But is this the apos= 
tle’s view? He speaks of a demonstration of justice, and not only of holiness. 
Then he ascribes to death, to blood, a peculiar and independent value. So he 
certainly does in our passage, but more expressly still in the words, v.10: «If, 
when we were enemies, we were reconciled (justified, ver. 9) by His death (His 
blood, ver. 9), much more, being reconciled, we shall be sayed by His life 
(through him, ver, 9).’? It is by His death, accordingly, that Jesus reconciles or 
justifies,-as it is by his life that he sanctifies and perfects salvation. Finally, 
the serious practical difficulty in the way of this theory lies, as we think, in 
the fact that, like the Catholic doctrine, it makes justification rest on sanctifi- 
cation (present or future), while the characteristic of gospel doctrine, what, to 
use Paul’s language, may be called its folly, but what is in reality its divine 
wisdom, is its founding justification on the atonement perfected by Christ's 
blood, to raise afterward on this basis the work of sanctification by the Holy 
Spirit.! 


NINTH PASSAGE (III. 27-31). 


The Harmony of this Mode of Justification with the true Meaning 
of the Law. 


The apostle had asserted, ver, 21, that the law and the prophets themselves 


1 We would not hold Professor Gess bound to all the views which we have expressed in this 
excursus. But we must say, that if we have succeeded in throwiug any light on this passage 
ot St. Paul, and on the faet of the atonement (that depth into which the angels desire to look, 1 
Pet. i. 12), we owe it chiefly to that eminent theologian ; comp. especially, the two articles en- 
titled, ‘‘ Zur Lehre von der Verséhnung,” and “ Die Nothwendigkeit des Siihnens Christi,” in 
the Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theol. 1857, 1858, and 1859. 
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bear witness to the mode of justification revealed in the gospel. This he 
demonstrates, first generally, from the spirit of the law, then specially, 
from the example of Abraham, in the two following pieces: chap. iii. 
27-31 and chap. iv. As the theme of the preceding piece was expressed 
in the words of vv. 21 and 22: righteousness of God revealed without law... 
by faith in Jesus Christ, that of the following development is found in the 
words of ver. 21: witnessed by the law and by the prophets. We see how 
rigorously the apostle adheres to order in his work. 

The piece, vv. 27-31, argues from all that precedes to the harmony of 
justification by faith with the Old Testament—1. Inasmuch as the law and 
the gospel equally exclude justification by works, vv. 27 and 28; this is 
the negative demonstration; and 2. Inasmuch as only justification by 
faith harmonizes with the Monotheism which is the doctrinal basis of the 
whole Old Testament, vv, 29-31; such is the positive demonstration. 

Vv. 27, 28. ‘Where is the> boasting then? It is excluded. By what law? 
of works? Nay, but by that of faith. For? we judge that man is justified by 
Saith* without works of law.’’—Oiv, then: in consequence of the great fact 
which has been explained, and of the means of justification which it im- 
plies (vv. 23-26).—Kaiynowc, boasting, vainglory ; this term denotes not 
the object boasted of, but the act of self-glorification. The article 7, the, 
marks this boasting as well known; it is therefore the boasting of the 
Jews which is referred to. The word might be connected with the 
xavyacbat év OeG, 11. 17, and understood of the glory which the Jews sought 
to borrow from their exceptional position ; but the context, and especially 
the following verse, prove that the apostle has in view the pretension of 
the Jews to justify themselves by their own works, instead of deriving 
their righteousness from the work of Christ.—This pretension has been 
excluded forever by the work described, vv. 24-26. There remains 
nothing else for man to do than to lay hold of it by faith. This question 
has something of a triumphant character; comp. the similar form, 1 Cor. 
i. 20. The self-righteousness of the Jews is treated here as the wisdom of 
the Greeks is in that passage. The apostle seeks it, and before the cross 
it vanishes. Hofmann understands this exclamation of the vainglory to 
which even Christians might give themselves up: ‘‘ Have we then, we 
Christians, thus justified, whereof to boast?’ This interpretation is bound 
up with that of the same author, according to which the question, iii. 9: 
‘* Have we any advantage (over those whom judgment will overtake) ?”’ is 
also put in the mouth of Christians. But it is evident that, like the ques- 
tion of ver. 9, this refers specially to Jewish prejudice ; for it is expressly 
combated in the following words, ver. 29, and it is alluded to by the 
article 7, the, before xatynow.—Only the question arises, What leads the 
apostle to put such a question here? The answer seems to us to be this. 
His intention in these few verses is to show the profound harmony be- 
tween the law and the gospel. Now the conclusion to which he had been 
led by the searching study of the law, vv. 9-20, was, that it was intended: 
to shut the mouths of all men, and of the Jews in particular, before God, 
by giving them the knowledge of sin. Hence it followed that the mode 
of justification which best agreed with the law was that which traced the 
origin of righteousness not to the works of the law, by means of which 
man thinks that he can justify himself, but to faith; for, like the law 
itself, the righteousness of faith brings all boasting to silence, so that the 
righteousness of works, which lays a foundation for boasting, is contrary 
to the law, while that of faith, which excludes it, is alone in harmony 
with the law. And this is exactly what Paul brings out in the following 


1 GIt., Or. (Lat. trans.) Aug. add cov after kavxnors (thy boasting). _ 

2S ADEFG, It.: yap, for, instead of ovy, then, which T. R. reads, with BC KL P, Syr. 

31. R. places wearer before dicacovadar, with K L P, Syr., while all the rest place ducacovabae 
before tugTev. 
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questions. -~In these two questions the term Jaw is taken in a general sense. 
This word is often used by Paul to denote a mode of action which is im- 
posed on the individual, a rule to which he is subject, a principle which 
determines his conduct. Sometimes when thus understood it is taken in a 
good sense ; for example, viii. 2: ‘the law of the spirit of life which is 
in Jesus Christ ;”’ again it is used in a bad sense 3 SO vil. 23: ‘the law 
which is in my members ;”? or, again, it is applied in both ways, good and 
bad at once; comp. vii. 21. As Baur well says, the word Jaw denotes in 
general ‘a formula which serves to regulate the relation between God and 
man.” The genitive ro» épywr, of works, depends on a réx0v understood, as 
is proved by the repetition of this word before TloT Ewe. 

That glory which man derives from his self-righteousness, and which 
_ the law had already foreclosed, has been finally excluded. And by what 
means? By a rule of works ? Certainly not, for such a means would 
rather have promoted it, but by that of faith (ver. 26.) The apostle thus 
reaches the striking result that the rule of works would contradict the law, 
and that the rule of faith is that which harmonizes with it.—He here uses 
the word véyoc, rule, probably because he was speaking of excluding, and 
this requires something firm. 

Ver. 28. The relation between this verse and the preceding rests on the 
contrast between the two ideas Kkabynowe and riarer dixacovcbaz, boasting and 
being justified by faith. ‘*We exclude boasting in proportion as we affirm 
justification by faith.’”’—Several commentators read obv, then, after T. R., 
which is supported by the Vat. and the Byzs.. In that case this verse 
would form the conclusion from what precedes: ‘ We conclude, then, that 
man’’... But if the apostle were concluding finally in ver. 28, why 
would he recomnience to argue in the following verse? We must there- 
fore prefer the reading of the other Alexs, and the Greco-Lats., yap, for: 
‘For we deem, we assert that’? . . . ‘Another question is, Whether, with 
the Byzs., we are to put the word miotet, by faith, before the verb Otxarovabac, 
to be justified, or whether it is better to put it after, with the other two 
families, and so give the idea of justification ’the dominant place over that 
of the means of obtaining it. The connection with ver. 27 certainly speaks 
in favor of the Byz. reading, which has the Peshito for it. It is the idea 
of being justified by faith, and not that of being justified in general, which 
excludes boasting.—It is worth remarking the word dvOpwror, man. This 
general term is chosen designedly : ‘whatever bears the name of man, 
Jew as well as Gentile, depends on the justification which is of faith, and 
can have no other.’ Tf it is so, it is plain that boasting is finally excluded. 
The apostle adds: ‘without works of law, that is to say, without participa- 
tion in any of those works which are wrought in the servile and mercenary 
spirit which prevails under the rule of law (see on ver. 20). The matter in 
question here is neither final salvation nor works as fruits of faith (good 
works, Eph. ii. 10; Tit. iii. 8), For these will be necessary in the day of 
judgment (see on ii. 13). ; 

If it were otherwise, if the works of the law had not been excluded by 
the great act of expiation described vv. 24-26, and by the rule of faith 
involved in it, it would be found that God provided for the salvation of a 
part of mankind only, and forgot the rest. The unity of God is not com- 
patible with this difference in his mode of acting. Now the dogma of the 
unity of God is the basis of the law, and of the whole of Judaism. On 
this point, too, therefore, the law is at one with faith, vv. 29-31. 

Vv. 29, 80. ‘Or is he the God of the Jews only ?' is he® not also of the 
Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles also: seeing * it is one God, who shail bring 
out the justification of the circumeised Jrom faith, and who shall bring about 


1B and several Fathers : Mover instead of povov. 
2'T. R. reads de after ovye with L P only, 
3 Instead of ereurep, which T. R, reads, with DEFGKL P, we find amep in NA BC. 
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that of the uncirewmcised by the faith.’’—-The meaning of the 7, 9, when 


prefixed to a question by Paul, is familiar to us: “Or if you do not admit 
that’? ...? This question therefore goes to show that the negation of 
what precedes violates the Monotheism so dear to the Jews, and in which 
they gloried. The genitive "lovdaiuv, of Jews, used without the article, 


_ denotes the category. Meyer refuses to take this word as the complement 


of the predicate Ozéc, God, understood ; but wrongly ; the natural mean- 
ing is: ‘‘Is God the God of the Jews?’ Comp. ‘ii. 29, 1 Cor. xiv. 23, 
and Luke xx. 28 (with Matt. xxii. 32). Otherwise we should require to 
apply here the phrase civai rwoc, to be the property of (to beloug to), which 
oes not correspond to the relation between God and man.—To the ques- — 
tion: Js He not also the God of the Gentiles? Paul could answer with 
assurance: yes, of the Gentiles also; for the entire Old Testament had 
already drawn from Monotheism this glorious inference. The psalms cele- 
brated Jehovah as the God of all the earth, before whom the nations walk 
with trembling (Ps. xcvi.—xcviii., ¢.). Jeremiah called Him (x. 7) the 
King of nations ; and the apostle himself had demonstrated in chap. 1. the 
existence of a universal divine revelation, which is the first foundation of 
universalism. . 

Ver. 20. The Alex. read cizep: if truly. This reading might suffice if 
the apostle were merely repeating the principle of the unity of God as the 
basis of the preceding assertion: ‘if indeed God is one.”” But he goes 
further; this principle of the unity of God serves him as a point of 
departure from which to draw important inferences expressed in a weighty 
proposition : “who will justify.”” To warrant him in doing so, it is not 
enough that he has asserted the unity of God as an admitted supposition : 
“if inded,?’ He must have laid it down as an indubitable fact which 
could serve asa basis for argument. We must therefore prefer the read- 
ing of the other two families : éxcizzp, secing that. Monotheism has as its 
natural corollary the expectation of one only means of justification for the 
whole human race. No doubt this dogma is compatible with a temporary 
particularism, of a pedagogic nature ; but as soon as the decisive question 
arises, that of final salvation or condexanation, the unity must appear. A 
dualism on this point would imply a duality in God’s essence : “‘apho (in 
consequence of His unity) will justify.”” The future: will justify, has been 
variously explained. Some think that it expresses logical consequence 
(Rick. Hofm.); others, that it refers to the day of judgment (Beza, 
Fritzs.) ; a third party refer it to all the particular cases of justification 
which have taken or shall take place in history. The last sense seems the 
most natural: the whole new development of history, which is now open- © 
ing, appears to the apostle as the consequence of the fundamental dogma 
of Judaism.—Meyer alleges that the difference of the two prepositions éx 
and 6:4, from and by (which we have sought to render in our translation), 
is purely accidental. Is it also accidental that the article r7c, the, which 
was wanting in the first proposition before the word zxicrewc, faith, is 
added in the second? Experience has convinced us that Paul’s style is 
not at the mercy of chance, even in its most secondary elements. On the 
other hand, must we, with Calvin, find the difference a pure irony: ‘‘If 
any one insists on a difference between Jews and Gentiles, well and good! 
I shall make over one to him; the first obtains righteousness from faith, 
the second by faith.’ No; it would be much better to abandon the 
attempt to give a ameaning to this slight difference, than to make the 
apostle a poor wit. The following, as it seems to me, is the shade of 
meaning which the apostle meant to express. With regard to the Jew, 
who laid claim to a righteousness of works, he contrasts category with 


1 The other ing, however, is better supported, and is adopted by Tisch., Treg., and West- 
cote and Hort.—T. W. C. 
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category by using the preposition éx, from, out of, which denotes origin 
and nature: a righteousness of faith. Hence, too, he omits the article, 
which would have described the concrete fact, rather than the quality. 
But when he comes to speak of the Gentiles, who had been destitute till 
then of every means of reaching any righteousness whatever, he chooses 
the preposition dud, by: by means of, which points to faith simply as the 
way by which they reach the unexpected end ; and he adds the article 
because faith presents itself to his mind, in this relation, as the well-known 
means, besides which the Gentile does not dream of any other. 

The harmony between the Mosaic law and justification by faith has been 
demonstrated from two points of view—1. That of the universal humilia- 
tion (the exclusion of all boasting), which results from the former and con- 
stitutes the basis of. the latter (vv. 27, 28). 2. That of the unity of God, 
which is the basis of Israelitish Mosaism and prophetism, as well as that of 
evangelical universalism (vv. 29, 30). Thereafter nothing more natural than 
the conclusion drawn in ver. 31, 

Ver. 31. ‘‘ Do we then make void the law through faith? That be far Srom 
us! Much rather we establish the law. ”’—This verse has been misunderstood 
by most commentators. Some (Aug., Luth., Mel., Calv., Philip., Riick.) 
apply it to the sanctification which springs from faith, and by which the 
gospel finally realizes the fulfilment of the law. This is the thesis which 
will be developed in chaps. vi.—viti. We do not deny that the apostle 
might defer the full development of a maxim thrown out beforehand, and, 
as it were, by the way ; comp. the sayings, iii. 3 and 20. But yet he must 
have. been logically led to such sentences by their necessary connection 
with the context. “Now this is not the case here. What is there at this 
point to lead the apostle to concern himself with the sanctifying power of 
faith ? Let us remark, further, that ver. 31 is connected by then with what 
precedes, and can only express an inference from the passage, vv. 27-30. 
Finally, how are we to explain the then at the beginning of chap. iv. ? How 
does the mode of Abraham’s justification follow from the idea that faith 
leads to the fulfilment of the law ? Hofmann offers substantially the same 
explanation, only giving to the word law the meaning of moral law in gen- 
eral (instead of the Mosaic law). But the difficulties remain absolntely the 
same.—Meyer and some others regard ver. 31 as the beginning, and, in a 
manner, the theme of the following chapter. The term law, on this view, 
refers to the passage of Genesis which the apostle is about to quote, iv. 3: 
‘‘The harmony of justification by faith with the law is about to be ex- 
plained by what the law says of Abraham’s justification.’? But it is diffi- 
cult to believe that Paul, without the slightest indication, would call an 
isolated passage of the Pentateuch the law. Then, if the relation between 
ver. 31 and iv. 1 were as Meyer thinks, it should be expressed logically by 
Sor, not by then. Holsten, if we understand him rightly, tries to get rid 
of these difficulties by applying the term daw in our verse to the law of 
Jaith (ver. 27), in which he sees an absolute rule of righteousness holding 
good for all men, and consequently for Abraham. One could not ‘imagine 
a more forced interpretation. Our explanation is already indicated; it 
follows naturally from the interpretation which we have given of the pre- 
ceding verses. Paul's gospel was accused of making void the law by 
setting aside legal works as a means of justification; and he has just 
proved to his adversaries that it is his teaching, on the contrary, which 
harmonizes with the true meaning of the law, while the opposite teaching 
overturns it, by keeping up the vainglory of man, which the Jaw was 
meant to destroy, and by violating Monotheism on which it is based. Is 
it surprising that he concludes such a demonstration with the triumphant 
affirmation : ‘Do we then overturn the law, as we are accused of doing ? 


1T. R., withEK LP; torwuev; NABCD: coravouer, 
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On the contrary, we establish it.’” The true reading is probably iordvouev ; 
the most ancient form, which has been replaced by the later form iorépev. 
The verb signifies, not to preserve, maintain, but to cause to stand, to estab- 
lish. This is what Paul does with regard to the law ; he establishes it as it 
were anew by the righteousness of faith ; which, instead of overturning it, 
as it was accused of doing, faithfully maintains its spirit in the new dis- 
pensation, the fact which he had just proved. 

This verse forms a true period to the whole passage, vv. 21-80. The law 
had been called to give witness on the subject of the doctrine of universal 
condemnation ; it had borne witness, vv. 7-19. It has just been cited again, 
and now in favor of the new righteousness ; its testimony has not been less 
favorable, vv. 27-31. 

After demonstrating in a general way the harmony of his teaching with 
Old Testament revelation, the apostle had only one thing left to desire in 
the discussion : that was to succeed in finding in the Old Testament itself 
a saying or an illustrious example which, in the estimation of the Jews, 
would give the sanction of divine authority to his argument. There was 
such a saying, and he was fortunate enough to find it. It was written by 
the hand of the legislator himself, and related to what was in a manner the 
typical example of justification with the Jews. It therefore combined all 
the conditions fitted to settle the present question conclusively. Thus it is 
that Gen. xv. 6 becomes the text of the admirable development contained 
in chap. iv. This piece is the counterpart of the scriptural demonstration 
which had closed the delineation of universal condemnation, iii. 9-20. It 
belongs, therefore, to the exposition of the thesis of ver. 21 : the righteous- 
ness of faith witnessed by the law and the prophets. 


TENTH PASSAGE (IV. 1-25). 
Faith the Principle of Abraham’s Justification. 


Abraham being for the Jews the embodiment of salvation, his case was 
of capital moment in the solution of the question here treated. This was a 
conviction which Paul shared with his adversaries. Was the patriarch 
justified, by faith and by faith alone, his thesis was proved. Was he justified 
by some work of his own added to his faith, there was an end of Paul’s 
doctrine. 

In the first part of this chapter, vv. 1-12, he proves that Abraham owed 
his righteousness to his faith, and to his faith alone. In the second vv. 
13-16, he supports his argument by the fact that the inheritance of the 
world, promised to the patriarch and his posterity, was conferred on him 
independently of his observance of the law. The third part, vv. 17-22, 
proves that that very posterity to whom this heritage was to belong was a 
fruit of faith. In the fourth and last part, vv. 23-25, this case is applied 
to believers of the present. Thus righteousness, inheritance, posterity, every- 
thing, Abraham received by faith ; and it will be even so with us, if we 
believe like him, 


1. Vv. 1-12. 


Abraham was justified by faith, vv. 1-8, and by faith alone, vv. 9-12. 

Vv. 1, 2. ‘ What shall we say then that Abraham our first father * has 
found? according to the flesh? For if Abraham were justified by works, he hath 
whereof to glory ; but not in relation to God.’’—The question with which this 


1$§ A BC read mporaropa, while T. R., with DEF GKLP It. reads: marepa. : 
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exposition opens is connected with the preceding by then, because the neg- 
ative answer anticipated is a logically necessary consequence of the demon- 
stration given iii. 27-31. The particular case of Abraham is subordinate 
to the general principle which has just been established.—It is not proper 
to divide this verse, as some have done, into two questions : ‘‘ What shall 
we say? That Abraham has found [something] according to the flesh ?”’ 
For then it would be necessary to understand an object to the verb has 
Jound, righteousness, for example, which is extremely forced. Or it would 
be necessary to translate, with Hofmann: ‘‘ What shall we say? That we 
have found Abraham as our father according to the flesh ?”’ by understand- 
ing juac, we, as the subject of the infinitive verb to have Jound. But this 
ellipsis of the subject is more forced still than that of the object ; and what 
Christian of Gentile origin—for the expression have found could not be ap- 
plied to the Jewish-Christians—would have asked if he had become a child 
of Abraham in the way of the flesh? Ver. 1 therefore contains only one 
question (see the translation). The apostle asks whether Abraham by his 
own action found some advantage in the matter of salvation. In the Re- 
ceived reading, which rests on the Byzs., the verb has found separates the 
words our father from the others : according to the flesh, so that this latter 
clause cannot apply to the substantive Sather, but necessarily qualities the 
verb has found. It is otherwise in the Alex. and Greco-Latin readings, 
where the verb has found immediately follows the words: What shall we 
say ? whereby the words our father and according to the flesh are found in jux- 
taposition, which might easily lead the reader to take the two terms as 
forming a single description : ovr Sather according to the flesh. But this 
meaning cannot be the true one ; for the matter in question here is not yet 
the nature of Abraham’s paternity, which is reserved to a later point, but 
the manner in which Abraham became righteous (vv. 2, 8). The reading 
was probably falsified by the recollection of the frequent phrases : father or 
child according to the flesh.—The Jlesh denotes here human activity in its 
state of isolation from the influence of God, and consequently in its natural 
helplessness so far as justification and salvation are concerned. The mean- 
ing is therefore: ‘‘ What has Abraham found by his own labor?! The 
word flesh is probably chosen in reference to circumcision, which became 
the distinctive seal of the elect family.—The term nporatwp, jirst father, 
which occurs here in the Alex. instead of the simple rargp (in the two other 
families), is strange to the language of the New Testament and of the 
LXX. ; but this very circumstance speaks in favor of its authenticity. For 
the copyists would not have substituted so exceptional a term for the usual 
word. Paul probably used it to bring out the proto-typical character of 
everything which transpired in Abraham’s person.—Does the pronoun our 
imply, as is alleged by Baur, Volkmar, etc., the Jewish origin of the Chris- 
tians of»Rome? Yes, if the translation were : our father according to the 
Jiesh. But we have seen that this interpretation is false. It is not even 
Tight to say, with Meyer) who holds the Gentile origin of the church of 
Rome), that the pronoun our refers to the Judeo-Christian minority of that 
church. For the meaning of this pronoun is determined by the we, which 
is the subject of all the preceding verbs (make void, establish, shall say) ; Dow 
this refers to Christians in general. Is not the whole immediately follow- 
ing chapter intended to prove that Abraham is, the father of believing 
Gentiles as well as of believing Jews (comp. the categorical declarations of 
vv. 12 and 16)? How, then, should the word our in this verse, which is as 
it were the theme of the whole chapter, be used in a sense directly opposed 
to the essential idea of the entire piece? Comp., besides, the use of the 
expression our fathers in 1 Cor. x. 1. What is the understood reply which 
Paul expected to his question? Is it, as is often assumed : nothing at all ? 


1 This view is sustained by the connection, by the chief of modern critics, and by the Amer- 
ican reading of the Revised N. T.—T. W. Cc. ; 
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Perhaps he did not go so far. -He meant rather to say (comp. ver. 2) : 
nothing, so far as justification before God is concerned ; which did not exclude 
the idea of the patriarch having from a human point of view found certain 
advantages, such as riches, reputation, etc. 

Ver. 2. Some commentators take this verse as the logical proof (jor) of 
the negative answer which must be understood between vv. 1 and 2: 
' “ Nothing ; for, if he had been justified by his works, he would have where- 

of to glory, which is inadmissible.’? But why would it be inadmissible ? 
This is exactly the matter to be examined. The reasoning would then be 
only a vicious cirele. The verse must be regarded, not as a proof of the 
negative answer anticipated, but as the explanation why Paul required to 
put the question of ver. 1: ‘‘I ask this, because if Abraham had been justi- 
fied by his works, he would really have something of which to glory; and 
consequently the boasting which I declared to be excluded (iii. 27) would 
reappear once more as right and good.’’ Did not Abraham’s example form | 
the rule ?—The expression by works is substituted for that of ver. 1: accord- 
ing to the flesh, as the term being justified replaces the having found. In both 
cases, the term appearing in ver. 2 indicates the concrete result (works, 
being justified), as that in ver. 1 expressed the abstract principle (the jlesh, 
Jinding). The word «atynua signifies a matter for glorying in, which is quite 
a different thing from kabynouc, the act of glorying. Paul does not say that 
Abraham would really glory, but only that he would have matter for doing 
so. But how can the apostle express himself at the end of the verse in the 
words: but not before God, so as to make us suppose that, Abraham was 
really justified by his works, though not before God? Some commentators 
(Beza, Grot., de Wette, Riick., Philip.) think themselves obliged to weaken 
the sense of the word justified, as if it denoted here justification in the eyes 
of men: ‘If Abraham was justified by his works (in the judgment of men), 
he has a right to boast (relatively to them and himself), but not as before 
God.’? But would such an attenuated sense of the word justify be possible 
in this passage, which may be called Paul’s classical teaching on the subject 
of justification? Calvin, Fritzsche, Baur, Hodge, assert that we have here 
an incomplete syllogism ; the major: ‘‘If Abraham was justified by works, 
he has whereof to glory ;’’? the minor: ‘‘ Now he could not have whereof to 
glory before God ;’? the conclusion (understood): ‘‘Therefore he was not 
justified by works.’? But the minor is exactly what it would have been 
necessary to prove; for what had been said, ver. 27, of the exclusion of 
boasting or of justification by works, was again made a question by the dis- 
cussion on the case of Abraham. Besides, the conclusion was the important 
part, and could not have been left tobe understood. The apostle has not 
accustomed us to such a mode of arguing. Meyer, after some variations in 
his first editions, has ended by siding with the explanation of Chrysostom 
and Theodoret, which is to the following effect : ‘‘If Abraham tt abeeed 
by his works, he has undoubtedly something whereof to glory in his ow 
eyes ; but in this case he has received no favor from God, nothing which 
‘honors him as the object of divine grace; and his justification not coming 
from God, he has no cause to glory in relation to God.’’ This meaning is 
very ingenious; nevertheless it is untenable ; for—1. The term glorying 
would require to be taken in a good sense : glorying in a real favor received 
from God, while throughout the whole piece it is applied to an impure 
boasting, the ground of which man finds in himself and in his own work. 2. 
Paul must have said in this sense : év Oc, in God, rather than mpoc Tov Oedr, 
in relation to God, comp. ii. 17. 8. Ver. 3 does not naturally connect itself 
with ver. 2 when thus understood, for this verse proves not what it should 
(for). to wit, that Abraham has no cause for boasting in the case supposed, 
but the simple truth that he was justified by his faith. Semler and Gléck- 
ler have had recourse to a desperate expedient, that of taking mpd¢ Tov Ocdy 
as the exclamation of an oath: ‘‘But no, by God, it is not so.”” But this 
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sense would have required mpd¢ rob Oeod ; and what could have led Paul to 
use such a form here? The turn of expression employed by the apostle is 
certainly singular, we shall say even a little perplexed. He feels he is ap- 
proaching a delicate subject, about which Jewish national feeling could not 
but show itself very sensitive. To understand his meaning, we must, after 
the words: ‘‘If he was justified by works, he hath whereof to glory,’’ add 
the following : ‘‘and he has really great reason for glorying ; it is something 
to have been made an Abraham; one may be proud of having borne such a 
name, but’’ . . . Here the apostle resumes in such a way as.to return to 
his theme : ‘‘ but all this glorying has nothing to do with the account which 
he had'to rendér to God.”’ The words: in relation to God, xpde tov Oedv, 
are evidently opposed to a colresponding : in relation to man, understood. 
In comparing himself with men less holy than he, Abraham might have 
some cause for glorying; but the instant he put himself before God, his 
righteousness vanished. This is exactly the point proved by the following 
verses, 

Vv. 3-5. ‘‘For what saith the Scripture? Now Abraham believed God, and 
i was counted unto him for righteousness. Now to him that worketh his re- 
ward is not reckoned as of grace, but as of debt. But to him that worketh not, 
' but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted Jor right- 
eousness ;”’—By the words of ver. 2: ‘‘But it is not é0 in relation to God,?? , 
the apostle gave it to be understood that he knew the judgment of God 
Himself on Abraham’s works. Ver. 3 explains how he can pronounce re- 
garding a fact which seems to lie beyond the reach of human knowledge. 
Scripture contains a declaration in which there is revealed the judgment 
of God respecting the way in which Abraham was justified. This saying 
is to be found in Gen. xv. 6. Called by God out of his tent by night, he 
is invited to contemplate the heavens, and to count, if he can, the myriads 
of stars ; then he hears the promise: ‘so numerous shall thy seed be.?? 
‘He is a centenarian, and has never had children. But it is God who 
speaks ; that is enough for him: he believed God, Faith consists in hold- 
ing the divine promise for the reality itself; and then it happens that 
what the believer has done in regard to the promise of God, God in turn 
does in regard to his faith: He holds it for righteousness itself. —The par- 
ticle dé, now, takes the place of the «ai, and, which is found in the LXX., 
though their reading is not quite certain, as the Sinait. and the Vatic. have 
a blank here. It is possible, therefore, that, as Tischendorf thinks, the 
generally received reading in Paul’s time was dé, now, and not Kai. For it 
is evident that if the apostle preserves this particle, which is not demanded 
by the meaning of his own text, it is to establish the literal character of 
the quotation. It is not said: he believed the promise of God, but: God. 
The object of his faith, when he embraced the promise, was God Himself 
—His truth, His faithfulness, His holiness, His goodness, His wisdom, His 
power, His eternity. For God was wholly in the promise proceeding from 
Him. It little matters, indeed, what the particular object is to which the 
divine revelation refers at a given moment. All the parts of this revela- 
tion form but one whole. In laying hold of one promise, Abraham laid 
hold of all by anticipation; for he laid hold of the God of the promises, 
and henceforth he was in possession even of those which could only be re- 
vealed and realized in the most distant future.—The Hebrew says: ‘‘and 
God counted it to him for righteousness.’” The LXX. have translated by 
the passive: and it was counted to him ; Paul follows them in quoting. 
The verb Aoyétew, Aoyigecha, signifies : to put to account » comp. 2 Sam. xix. 
19; 2 Cor. v.19; 2 Tim. iv. 16 ; and Philem. ver. 18 (where Paul uses the 
analogous term éAAoyeiv, because he is speaking of an account properly so 
called: ‘Tf he has done thee any wrong, put it to my account’’). It is 
possible to put to one’s account what he possesses or what he does not 
possess. In the first case it is a simple act of justice ; in the second, it is 
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a matter of grace. The latter is Abraham’s case, since God reckons his 
faith to him for what it is not: for righteousness. This word righteousness 
here denotes perfect obedience to the will of God, in virtue of which Abra- 
ham would necessarily have been declared righteous by God as being so, if 
he had possessed it. As he did not possess it, God put his faith to his 
account as an equivalent. Why so? On what did this incomparable value 
which God attached to his faith rest ? We need not answer: on the moral 
power of this faith itself. For faith is a simple receptivity, and it would 
be strange to fall back on the sphere of meritorious work when explaining 
the very word which ought to exclude all merit. The infinite worth of 
faith lies in its object, God and His manifestation. This object is moral 
perfection itself. To believe is therefore to lay hold of perfection at a 
stroke. It is not surprising that laying hold of perfection, it should be 
reckoned by God as righteousness. It has been happily said: Faith is at 
once the most moral and the most fortunate of strokes (cowps de main). In 
vv. 4 and 5, the apostle analyzes the saying quoted. This analysis proves 
that Abraham was justified not in the way of a man who had done works 
(ver. 4), but in the way of a man who has not done them (ver. 5); which 
demonstrates the truth of the affirmation of ver. 2: ‘‘ but it is not so in 
relation to God.’’—The two expressions: 6 épya{duevoc, he that worketh, 
and 6 wy épyafouevoc, he that worketh not, are general and abstract, with 
this difference, that the first refers to any workman whatever in the domain 
of ordinary life, while the second applies only to a workman in the moral 
sense. ‘To the hired workman who performs his task, his reward is reck- 
oned not as a favor, but as adebt. Now, according to the declaration of 
Moses, Abraham was not treated on this footing; therefore he is not one 
of those who have fulfilled their task. On the other hand, to the work- 
man (in the moral sense) who does not labor satisfactorily, and who never- 
theless places his confidence in God who ‘pardons, his faith is reckoned for 
righteousness. Now, according to Moses, it is on this footing that Abra- 
ham was treated; therefore he belongs to those who have not fulfilled 
their task. These two harmonious conclusions—the one understood after 
ver. 4, the other after ver. 5—set forth the contents of the declaration of 
Moses : Abraham was treated on the footing not of a good, but of a bad 
workman.—The subjective negation yu before épyaféuevoc is the expression 
of the logical relation : because, between the participle and the principal 
verb: ‘‘ because he does not do his work, his faith 1s reckoned to him as 
work.’’—Paul says: He who justifieth the ungodly. He might have said 
the sinner ; but he chooses the more forcible term to designate the evil of 
sin, that no category of sinners, even the most criminal, may think itself 
excluded from the privilege of being justified by their faith. It has some- 
times been supposed that by the word wngodiy Paul meant to characterize 
Abraham himself, in the sense in which it is said (Josh. xxiv. 2) that 
‘¢Terah, the father of Abraham, while he dwelt beyond the flood, had 
served other gods.’? But idolatry is not exactly equivalent to ungodliness 
(impiety), and Paul would certainly never have called Abraham ungodly 
(impious).—To impute to the believer righteousness which he does not 
possess, is at the same time not to impute to him sins of which he is guilty. 
Paul feels the need of completing on this negative side his exposition of 
the subject of justification. And hence, no doubt, the reason why, to the 
saying of Moses regarding Abraham, he adds one of David’s, in which jus- 
tification is specially celebrated in the form of the non-imputation of sin. 
Vv. 6-8. ‘‘As! David also exactly celebrateth the blessedness of the man, 
unto whom God imputeth righteousness without works: Blessed are they whose 
iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered. Blessed is the man to 
whom? the Lord does not impute sin.’’—It necd not be supposed that David 
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here plays the part of a second example, side by side with Abraham. The 
position of the patriarch is unique, and Paul will return to it after this 
shert interruption. He merely adduces a saying of David, the inspired 


singer, which seems to him to complete the testimony of Moses about - 


Abraham.—The conjunction of comparison xafaxep is more forcible than 
xaGoc: it indicates an intrinsic and striking agreement: exactly as.—The 
word uaxepicuéc, Which we have translated by blessedness, strictly signifies : 
the celebration of blessedness. The verb 2é ye, says, of which this word is the 
object, signifies here: he utiers (this beatification). The following words 
are, as it were, the joyful hymn of the justified sinner. This passage is 
the beginning of Ps. xxxii., which David probably composed after having 
obtained pardon from God for the odious crimes into which passion had 
dragged him. Hence the expressions : transgressions pardoned, sins covered, 
sin not imputed. Here, then, is the negative side of justification, the evil 
which it removes; while in regard to Abraham it was only the positive 
side which wag under treatment, the blessing it confers. Thus it is that 
the two passages complete one another. 

This observation made, the apostle returns to his subject. It was not 
enough te prove that Abraham owed his justification to his faith. For the 
defenders of works might say: True: but it was as one circumcised that 
Abraham obtained this privilege of being justified by his faith. And so 
we have works driven out by the door, and returning by the window. 
The answer to the question of ver. 1: “ What hath Abraham found by the 
way of the flesh ?’ would no more be: nothing, but: everything. For if it 
was to his circumcision Abraham owed the favor whereby God had 
reckoned his faith to him for righteousness, everything depended in the 
end on this material rite; and those who were destitute of it were ipso 
Jacto excluded from justification by faith. The nullity of this whole point 
of view is what Paul shows in the following passage, where he proves that 
the patriarch was not only justified by faith, but by faith only. 

Vv. 9, 10. “Js this beatification then Jor the circumeision, or for the 
uncircumeision also? for we say:* Faith was reckoned to Abraham for 
righteousness. How was it then reckoned? when he was in @ state of cireum- 
cision, or of uncircumeision ? Not in a state of cireumeision, but of uncireum- 
cision.’’—The then serves merely to resume the discussion : ‘‘I ask then if 
this celebration of the blessedness of the justified applies only to the 
circumcised, or also to the uncircumcised.”? On this everything really 
depended. For, on the first alternative, the Gentiles had no way left 
of admission to the privilege of justification by faith except that of 
becoming Jews ; and there was an end of Paul's gospel. M. Reuss regards 
all this as an example ‘‘of the scholasticism of the Jewish schools of the 
day,” and of a ‘theological science’? which could supply the apostle only 
with ‘‘extremely doubtful modes of argument.’* We shall see if it is 
really so.—The second part of the verse : for we say . . . is intended to 
bring back the mind of the reader from David to Abraham : ‘* For, in 
fine, we were affirming that Abraham was justified by faith. How is it 
then with this personage, whose example forms the rule? How was he 
justified by faith ? as uncircumcised or as circumcised ?’? Such is the very 
simple meaning of ver. 10. The then which connects it with ver. 9 is thus 
explained : ‘*To answer the question which I have just put (9a), let us 
then examine how the justification of Abraham took place.*’—The answer 
was not diiicult ; it was furnished by Genesis, and it was peremptory. 
It is in chap. xv. that we find Abraham justified by faith ; and it is in 
chap. xvii., about fourteen years after, that he receives the ordinance of 
circumcision. The apostle can therefore answer with assurance: ‘‘ not as 
circumcised, but as uncircumcised.”” There was a time in Abraham’s life 
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when by his uncircumcision he represented the Gentiles, as later after his 
circumcision he became the representative of Israel. Now, it was in the 
first of these two periods of his life, that is to say, in his Gentilehood, that 
he was justified by faith . . . the conclusion was obvious at a glance. 
Paul makes full use of it against his adversaries, He expounds it with 
decisive consequences in the sequel. ; 

Vv. 11, 12. ‘‘ And he received the sign of cirewmeision,' as a seal of the 
righteousness of the faith which he had yet being uncircumcised : that he might 
be at once the father of all them that believe while in a state of uncircumeision, 
an order that righteousness may be imputed unto them also ; and the father of 
the circumeised, of them who not only are of the circumcision, but who also walk 
in the steps of the faith which our father Abraham had in uncireumeision.”’ 
—Kai, and, signifies here: ‘‘and in consequence of the justification thus 
found.’’—-Ilepitouje, of circumcision, may be made a genitive of apposition : 
“the sign wich is circumcision,’’ or a genitive of quality: ‘‘a sign: in the 
form of circumcision.’’ The former is the simpler sense. In any case, the 
reading zepiroujy in two Mjj. is a correction. Circumcision appears even in 
Gen, xvii. 11 as the sign of the covenant between God and His people. The 
Rabbins express themselves thus: ‘‘ God put the sign of love in the flesh.”’ 
The term onpeiov, sign, relates to the material thing ; the term o¢payic, seal, 
to its religious import. Far, then, from circumcision having been the ante- 
cedent condition of Abraham’s justification, it was the mark, and conse- 
quently the effect of it.—The article rjc (after the words righteousness of 
faith), which we have translated by : which he had, may relate to the entire 
phrase righteousness of faith, or to the word faith taken by itself. If we 
consider the following expression: ‘‘ father of all believers’? (not of all the 
justified), and especially the end of ver. 12, we cannot doubt that the 
article applies to the word faith taken alone: ‘‘ the faith which he had yet 
being uncircumcised.’’? The zm order that which follows should not be 
taken in the weakened sense of so that. No doubt Abraham in believing 
did not set before himself the end of becoming the spiritual father of 
Gentile believers. But the matter in question here is the intention of God 
who directed things with this view which was His from the beginning of 
the history. Thereal purpose of God extended to the Gentiles ; the theoc- 
racy was only a means in His mind. Had He not said to Abraham, when 
calling him, that ‘‘in him should all the families of the earth be blessed ’’ ? 
Gen. xii. 3.—On the meaning of dvd, in the state of, see on ii, 27.—The last 
words: that righteousness might be imputed unto them, should not be regarded 
as anew end of the: he received the sign, to be added to the first already 
mentioned (that he might be the father . . .). The verb is too remote ; 
we must therefore make the that . . . depend on the participle morevéytwr. 
them that believe (though they be not circumcised) ; not certainly in Hof- 
mann’s sense: ‘who have faith in the fact that it will be imputed to them,” 
but jn the only grammatically admissible sense: ‘‘them who believe in 
order that righteousness may be imputed to them.’ There is a desire in 
faith. It seeks reconciliation with God, and consequently justification. — 
The pronoun airdy, he (‘‘that he might be, even he’’), is intended to bring 
the person of Abraham strongly into relief, as called to fill, he, this one 
solitary man, the double place of father of believing Gentiles (ver. 11) and 
of believing Jews (ver. 12). It is very remarkable that the apostle here 
puts the believers of Gentile origin first among the members of Abraham’s 
posterity. But was it not they in fact who were in the condition most 
similar to that of the patriarch at the time when he obtained his justifica- 
tion by faith? If, then, a preference was to be given to the one over the 
other, it was certainly due to them rather than to circumcised Christians. 
What a complete reversal of Jewish notions | 


1 Instead of mepetouys, A D, Syr. read mepitomny. 
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Ver. 12. There can be no doubt that this verse refers to believers of 
Jewish origin, who formed the other half of Abraham’s spiritual family. 
But it presents a great grammatical difficulty. The Greek expression is 
such that it seems as if Paul meant to Speak in this same verse of fre differ- 
ent classes of individuals. It appears as if the literal translation should run 
thus: ‘‘ father of*circumcision, in respect of those who are not only of the 
circumcision, but also in respect of those who walk in the Steps Ors. 
Proceeding on this translation, Theodoret, Luther, and others have applied 
the first words : ‘in respect of those who are not only of the circumcision, 
to Jewish believers, and the following words : ‘in respect of those who 
walk in the footsteps of Abraham’s faith,’ to Gentile believers. But why 
then return to the latter, who had already been sufficiently designated and 
characterized in ver. 11? And how, in speaking of Jewish believers, could 
Paul content himself with saying that they are not of circumcision only, 
without expressly mentioning faith as the condition of their being children 
of Abraham ? Finally, the construction would still be incorrect in this 
sense, which would have demanded oi Tol¢ . . ~ wévov (not only for those who 
belong to the circumcision) instead of Toi¢ oD . . . wévor (for those who not 
only belong to... ). This ancient explanation must therefore certainly 
be abandoned. There can be here only one class of persons designated by 
two distinct attributes. The first is circumcision, and the second, a faith 
like Abraham’s. But in this case the Greek construction seems again faulty 
in the second member. This is acknowledged by Tholuck, Meyer, ete. 
Philippi is fain to satisfy himself with the reflection that negligences of 
style are found in the best writers ; which is true, but does not help us 
here ; for the faultiness would be a real want of logic. On the other hand, 
the expedients recently devised by Hofmann and Wieseler are so far- 
fetched that they do not deserve even to be discussed. And yet the 
apostle has not accustomed us to inexactness unworthy even of an intelli- 
gent pupil; and we may still seek to solve the difficulty. This is not im- 
possible, as it appears to us; we need only take the first rote to be a pro- 
noun (those who), as it incontestably is, but regard the second not as a 
second parallel pronoun (which would, besides, require it to be placed be- 
fore the xaé), but a simple definite article - « the (individuals) walking in the 
steps of’?. .. The meaning thus reached is to this efect : « those who 
are not only of the circumcision, but who are also, that is to say, at the 
same time, the (individuals) walking in the steps of? .. . This article, 
toic, the, is partitive. It serves to mark off clearly within the mass of the 
Jewish people who possess the sign of circumcision, amuch narrower circle : 
those walking in the faith, that is to say, the Jews, who to cireumeision add 
the characteristic of faith. These latter do not form a second class alongside 
of the first ; they form within this latter & group apart, possessing beside 
the common distinction, an attribute (faith) which is wanting to the others : 
and it is to draw this line of demarkation accurately within the circumcised 
Israel that the article is used.' The toi¢ is here simply an article analogous 
to the -oic before ricreioveww. 

Paul is not satisfied with saying : ‘‘who also walk in the footsteps of 
Abraham's faith ;”’ he expressly reminds us—for this is the point of his 
argument—that Abraham had this faith in the state of uncircumeision. 
What does this mean, if not that Abraham was still ranked as a Gentile 
when ‘‘he believed and his faith was counted to him for righteousness 2?’ 
Hence it follows that it is not, properly speaking, for Gentile believers to 
enter by the gate of the Jews, but for Jewish believers to enter by the gate 
of the Gentiles. It will be allowed that it was impossible for one to over- 
whelm his adversary more completely. But such is Paul’s logic ; it does 


1 The complete Greek phrase would be as follows: of OvK ék meptTonAs povor [Ovres], GAAG Kak 
[ovres] of crorxoovTes, 
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not stop short with refnting its opponent, it does not leave him till it has 
made it plain to a demonstration that the truth is the very antipodes of 
what he affirmed. 

We find in these two verses the great and sublime idea of Abraham’s 
viritual family, that people which is the product, not of the flesh, but of 
aith, and which comprises the believers of the whole world, whether Jews 

or Gentiles. This place of father to all the believing race of man assigned 
to Abraham, is a fundamental fact in the kingdom of God ; it is the act in 
which this kingdom takes its rise, it is the aim of the patriarch’s call: 
** that he might be the father of... (ver. 11), ond of”... (ver. 12). Hof- 
mann says rightly : ‘‘ Abraham is not only the first example of faith,for 
there had been other believers before him (Heb. xi.) ; but in him therewas 
Sounded forever the community of faith.’”” From this point the continuous 
history of salvation begins. Abrabam is the stem of that tree, which 
thenceforth strikes root and develops. For he has not believed simply in 
the God of creation; he has laid hold by faith of the God of the 
poo the author of that redeeming work which appears on the earth in 
is very faith. The notion of this spiritual paternity once rightly under- 
stood, the filiation of Abraham in the physical sense lost all importance in 
the matter of salvation. The prophets, John the Baptist, Jesus (John viii.), 
were already at one in laying dovn the truth which the apostle here demon- 
strates: faith as constituting the principle of life, as it were the life-blood 
of Abraham’s family, which is that of God on theearth. Because, indeed, 
this principle is the only one in harmony with the moral essence of things, 
with the true relation between the Creator who gives of free grace, and 
the creature who accepts freely.—And this whole admirable deduction 
made by the apostle is to be regarded as a piece of Rabbinical scholasti- 
cism ! ; 
The apostle has succeeded in discovering the basis of Christian univer- 
salism in the very life of him in whose person theocratic particularism was 
founded. We has demonstrated the existence of a time when he represent- 
ed Gentilism, or, to speak more properly, mankind in general; and it was 
during this period, when he was not yet a Jew, but simply a man, that he 
received salvation! The whole gospel of Paul was involved in this fact. 
But a question arose : after receiving justification, Abraham had obtained ~ 
another privilege : he had been declared, with all bis posterity, to be the 
future possessor of the world. Now this posterity could be noue else than 
his issue by Isaac, and which had been put in possession of circumcision 
and of Canaan. Through this opening there returned, with banners dis- 
played, that particularism which had been overthrown in the domain of 
justification. Thus there was lost the whole gain of the preceding demon- 
stration. Paul does not fail to anticipate and remove the difficulty. To 
this question he devotes the following passage, vv. 13-16. 


2. Vv. 13-16. 


Vv. 13, 14. “ Por the promise, that he should be the heir of the’ world, was 
not made to Abraham, or to his seed, by the law, but by the righteousness of 
faith. Hor if they which are of the law be heirs, faith is made void, and the 
promise annulled.”’—The for bears on the understood objection which we 
have just explained : “‘ For it need not be imagined that the promised inher- 
itance is to be obtained by means of the law, and that the people of the law 
are consequently assured of it.”” Paul knew that this thought lay deep in 
the heart of every Jew. He attacks it unsparingly, demonstrating that the 
very opposite is the truth; for the law, far from procuring the promised 


17. B., with K L P, reads zov before xocyov ; omitted by all the others, 
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inheritance for the J ews, would infallibly deprive them of it.—The posses- 
sion of the world, of which the apostle speaks, had been promised to Abra- 
ham and his posterity in three forms.—1. In the promise made to the 
patriarch of the land of Canaan. For, from the prophetic and Messianic 
point of view, which dominated the history of the patriarchal family from 
the beginning, the land of Canaan was the emblem of the sanctified earth ; 
it was the point of departure for the glorious realization of the latter. In 
this sense it is said in the Tanchuma:* ‘God gave our father Abraham pos- 
session of the heavens and earth.” %, Several promises of another kind 
naturally led to the extension of the possession of the promised land to that 
of the whole world; for example, the three following, Gen. xii. 3: ‘In 
thee shall all families of the earth be blessed ;? xxii. 17: “Thy seed shall 
possess the gate of his enemies ;” ver, 18: ‘In thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed.”” The two expressions : in thee, and in thy 
seed, alternate in these promises. But they are combined, as in our pas- 
sage, in the verses, xxvi. 3, 4, where we also again fiud the two ideas of 
the possession of Canaan, and the blessing of the whole world through 
Israel. 38. Above all these particular promises there ever rested the general 
promise of the Messianic kingdom, the announcement of that descendant 
of David to whom God had said : “I have given thee the uttermost parts 
of the earth for an inheritance”? (Ps. ii. 8). Now Israel was inseparable 
from its Messiah, and such an explanation led men to give to the preceding 
promises the widest and most elevated sense possible, Israel had not been 
slow to follow this direction ; but its carnal spirit had given to the univer- 
sal supremacy which it expected, a yet more political than religious com- 
plexion. Jesus, on the contrary, in His Sermon on the Mount and else- 
where, had translated this idea of dominion over the world into that of the 
humble love which rules by serving: ‘‘Blessed are the meek ; for they 
Shall inherit the earth.’ The apostle does not here enter on the question 
of how the promise is to be fulfilled : he deals only with the condition on 
which it is to be enjoyed. Is the law or faith the way of entering into the 
possession of this divine inheritance, and Consequently are the people of 
law or of faith the heirs ?—The word inheritance, to express ownership, re- 
produces the Hebrew name Nachala, which was used to designate the land 
of Canaan. This country was regarded as a heritage which Israel, Jehovah's 
first-born son, had received from his heavenly Father. 

To prove that the inheriting seed is not Israel, but the nation of believ- 
ers, Jews or Gentiles, Paul does not use, as Meyer, Hodge, and others 
suppose, the same argument as he follows in Gal. iii, 15 et seq. He does 
not argue here from the fact that the law was given subsequently to the 
patriarchal covenant, and could make no change in that older contract, 
which was founded solely on the promise on the one hand, and faith on 
the other. The demonstration in our passage has not this historical char- 
acter ; it is, if one may so speak, dogmatic in its nature. Its meaning is 
to this effect : If the possession of the world were to be the reward of ob- 
Serving the law, the promise would thereby be reduced to a nullity. This 
declaration is enunciated ver. 14, and proved ver. 15. The inference is 
drawn ver. 16. 

Ver. 14. If, in order to be heir of the world, it is absolutely necessary to 
come under the jurisdiction of the law, and consequently to be its faithful 
observer—. otherwise what purpose would it serve ?—it is all over at a 
stroke both with /with and with the promise: with faith, that is to say, 
with the hope of that final heritage, since the realization of that expecta- 
tion would be bound to a condition which sinful man could not execute, 
the fulfilment of the law, and since faith would thus be deprived of its 
object (literally, emptied, kexévwra, from xevéc, empty) ; and next, with the 


1 Commentary on the Pentateuch, probably of the ninth century. 
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promise itself : for, an impossible condition being attached to it, it would 
thereby be paralyzed in its effects (xarjpynta). Proof and conclusion, vv. 
15, 16. 

Vv. 15, 16. ‘‘ For the law worketh wrath: and, indeed,' where no law is, 
there is no transgression. Therefore it is of faith, that it might be by grace ; 
to the end. the promise might be sure to all the seed ; not to that only which is of 
the law, but also to that which is of the faith of Abraham, who is the father of 
us all ; Faith deprived of its object, the promise made void for those who 
are under the law, why all this? Simply because the law, when not ful- 
filled, brings on man God’s disapprobation, wrath, which renders it im- 
possible on His part to fulfil the promise. This passage, like so many 
others already quoted, is incompatible with the idea which Ritschl forms 
of divine wrath. This critic, as we know (see oni. 18), applies the term 
wrath, in the Old Testament only, to the sudden punishment with death of 
exceptional malefactors, who by their crime compromised the existence of 
the covenant itself. But in these words the apostle evidently starts from the 
idea that whatever is under the law is ipsg facto the object of wrath, which 
applies to the entire people, and not to a few individuals only. Melanch- 
thon applied the term wrath in this verse to the irritation felt by condemned 
man against the judgment of God. He forgot that the loss of the divine 
inheritance results to the sinner, not from his own wrath, but from that 
of the judge. — The article 6, the, before the word law, proves that the sub- 
ject here is the law properly so called, the Mosaic law. — It would be im- 
proper to translate: ‘‘ for zt is the law which produces wrath,” as if wrath 
could not exist beyond the jurisdiction of the law. Chap. i. proves the 
contrary. But the law produces it inevitably where it has been given. The 
preponderance of egoism in the human heart once granted, the barrier of 
the law is certain to be overpassed, and transgression is sure to make wrath 
burst forth. ; 

T. R., with the Byzs., the Greco-Latins, and the oldest versions, connects 
the second part of this verse with the first by y4p, for. This reading ap- 
pears at the first glance easier than that of the Alex. : dé (now, or but). But 
this very circumstance is not in its favor. The three yép, which have pre- 
ceded, may have also led the copyists to write the same particle again. The 
context, carefully consulted, demands a dé rather than a ydp. For what 
says the second member? That without a law transgression is not possible. 
Now this idea does not logically prove that the law necessarily produces 
wrath. This second proposition of ver. 15 is not therefore a proof, but a 
simple observation in support of the first; and this connection is exactly 
marked by the 6é, which is the particle here not of opposition (but), but of 
gradation (now), and which may be rendered by and indeed. This second 
proposition is therefore a sort of parenthesis intended to strengthen the 
bearing of the fact indicated in the first (15a): ‘‘In general, a law cannot 
be the means fitted to gain for us the favor of God; on the contrary, the 
manifestations of sin, of the evil nature, acquire a much graver character 
through the law, that of transgression, of positive, deliberate violation of 
the divine will, and so increase wrath.’’ TlapaSaovc, transgression, from 
napaBalverv, to overpass. A barrier cannot be crossed except in so far as it 
exists. So without law there is no sin in the form of transgression.—The 
article 6 is wanting here before véyoc, law. And rightly so; for this saying 
is a general maxim which does not apply specially to the Jews and the 
Jewish law (as 15a).. The Gentiles have also a law (ii. 14, 15), which they 
can observe or violate. In the latter case, they become objects of wrath 
(chap. i.) as well as the Jews, though in a less degree. 

Ver. 16. If, then, the promise of the inheritance was serious, there was 


3 i ir of yap, which T. R. reads, D E F G K L P, It. Syr., we read in, A.B C; Or. (Lat. 
trans.) : de. 
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only one way to its fulfilment—that the inheritance should be given by the 
way of faith and not of law. This consequence is expounded in ver. 16, 
which develops the last words of ver. 13: by the righteousness of faith, as 
ver. 15 had developed the first : not by the law.— Therefore: because of that 
condemning effect which attaches to the law. The verb and subject to be 
understood in this elliptical proposition might be: the promise was made. 
But the words following : that it might be by grace, do not allow this; the 
subject in question is evidently the fulfilment. What we must supply, 
therefore, is : the promise will be fulfilled, or : the heritage will be given. 'The 
inheritance, from the moment of its being granted to faith only, remains a 
gift of pure grace; and while remaining a gift of grace, it is possible for it 
not to be withdrawn, as it must have been if its acquisition had been at- 
tached to the fulfilment of the law. It is very important not to efface the 
notion of aim contained in the words eic 7d elvac (that the promise might 
be), by translating, as Oltramare does, so that. There was positive intention 
on God’s part, when He made the gift of inheritance depend solely on faith. 
For He knew well that: this was g¢he only way to render the promise swre 
(the opposite of being made void, ver. 14). And sure for whom? For all the 
seed of Abraham, in the true and full sense of the word ; it was the fulfil- 
ment of those terms of the promise : ‘to thee and to thy seed.’’ After what 
precedes, this term can only designate the patriarch’s spiritual family—all 
believers, Jew or Gentile. Faith being the sole condition of promise, ought 
also to be the sole characteristic of those in whom it will be realized. These 
words: swre for all the seed, are developed in what follows. The apostle 
embraces each of the two classes of believers contained in this general term : 
‘‘sure,’’ says he, ‘not only to that which is of the law,’’ believers of Jewish 
origin who would lose the inheritance if it was attached to the law, ‘‘ but also 
to that which is of faith,’ Christians of Gentile origin to whom the promise 
would cease to be accessible the instant it was made to depend on any other 
character than that of faith. It is plain'that the expression used here has a 
wholly different meaning from the apparently similar form employed in ver. 
12. There are two classes of persons here, and not two attributes of the same 
persons. The second 76 is a pronoun as well’as the first. It may be ob- 
jected, indeed, that in designating the first of these two classes Paul does 
not mention the characteristic of Jaith, and that consequently he is still 
speaking of Jews simply, not believing Jews. But after all that had gone 
before, the notion of faith was naturally implied in that of Abraham’s seed. 
And to understand the apostle’s words, we must beware of connecting the 
udvov, only, exclusively with the words éx roo vouov, of the law: ‘those who 
are of the law only,” that is to say, who are simply Jews, and not believers. 
The yévor-refers to the whole phrase : 76 é« rov véuov, only that which és of 
the law, as is shown in the following context by the position of the kal, also, 
before the second 76 : ‘not only that which is of the law, but also that whieh? 
. - . that is to say: not only believers who were formerly under the law, 
but also Gentile believers. ‘The attribute of Jaith is expressly mentioned 
in the case of the last, because it appears in them free from all legal envi- 
ronment, and as their sole title to form part of Abraham’s descendants.— 
The last words : who is the father of us all, sam up all that has been devel- 
oped in the previous context. Believing Jews and Gentiles, we all partici- 
pate by faith not only in justification, but also in the future possession of the 
world ; for the true seed to whom this promise was made was that of faith, 
not that according to the law. Abraham is therefore the sole stem from 
which proceed those two branches which form in him one and the same 
spiritual organism.—But after all a Jew might still present himself, saying : 
‘‘Very true ; but that this divine plan might be realized, it was necessary 
that there should be an Israel; and that there might be an Israel, there 
must needs come into the world an Isaac. Now this son is born to Abraham 
in the way of natural, physical generation ; and what has this mode of fili- 
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ation in common with the way of faith?’ Here in an instant is the domain 
of the flesh reconquered by the adversary ; and to the question of ver. 1: 
“‘What has Abraham found by the flesh ?”’ it only remains to answer: His 
son Isaac, consequently the chosen people, and consequently everything. A 
mind so familiarized as Paul’s was with the secret thoughts of the Israelit- 
ish heart, could not neglect this important side of the question. He enters 
into this new subject as boldly as into the two preceding, and sapping the 
last root of Jewish prejudice by Scripture, he demonstrates that the birth of 
Isaac, no less than the promise of the inheritance and the grace of justifi- 
cation, was the effect of faith. Thus it is thoroughly proved that Abraham 
found nothing by the flesh ; quod erat demonstrandum (ver. 1). This is the 
subject of the third passage, 17-21. 


3. Vv. 17-21. 


The birth of Isaac was the work of faith ; the apostle proves it by the 
Scripture narrative, the memory of which was present to the mind of all 
his readers, and which was intended to be recalled to them by the declar- 
ation of ver. 3 relative to Abraham’s justification. 

Ver. 17. ‘' According as it is written, I have made thee a father of many 
nations, before God whom he believed, as him, that quickeneth the dead, and 
calleth those things which be not as though they were.’’—This verse is directly 
connected with the end of ver. 12; for the last words of ver. 16: who ds 
the father of us all, are the reproduction of the last words of ver. 12: the 
Saith of our father Abraham. The development, vv. 13-16, had only been 
the answer to an anticipated objection. First of all, the general paternity 
of Abraham in relation to all believers, Jew or Gentile, so solemnly affirmed 
at the end of ver. 16, is proved by a positive text, the words of Gen. xvi. 
5. The expression : father of many nations, is applied by several commen- 
tators only to the Israelitish tribes. But why in this case not use the term 
Ammim rather than Gojim, which is the word chosen to denote the Gentiles 
in opposition to Israel? The promise: ‘‘ Thy seed shall be as the stars of 
heaven for multitude,”’ can hardly be explained without holding that when 
God spoke thus His view extended beyond the limits of Israel. And how 
could it be otherwise, after His saying to the patriarch : ‘‘ In thee shall adi 
the families of the earth be blessed (or shall bless themselves)’’? The full 
light of the Messianic day shone beforehand in all these promises.—But 
there was in this divine saying an expression which seemed to be positively 
contradicted by the reality : [ have made thee. How can God speak of that 
which shall not be realized till so distant a future as if it were an already 
accomplished fact? The apostle uses this expression to penetrate to the 
very essence of Abraham’s faith. In the eyes of God, the patriarch 7s al- 
ready what he shall become. Abraham plants himself at the instant on 
the viewpoint of the divine thought : he regards himself as being already 
in fact what God declares he will become. Such, if we mistake not, is the 
idea expressed in the following words which have been so differently ex- 
plained : before God whom he believed. 'This before is frequently connected 
with the words preceding the biblical quotation : who is the father of us all. 
But this verb in the present : who is, was evidently meant in the context of 
ver. 16 to apply to the time when Paul was writing, which does not har- 
monize with the expression before, which transports us to the very moment 
when God conversed with Abraham. It seems to me, therefore, better to 
connect this preposition with the verb: I have made thee, understanding 
the words: ‘‘ which was already true before the God whom”’ . . .; that is 
to say, in the eyes of the God who was speaking with Abraham, the latter 
was already made the father of those many nations. There are two ways of 
resolving the construction kcarévavre of . . . Ocov; either : karévavte Tod Oecd 
xatévavre ov éntorevoe (before the God before whom he believed); or: xaré- 
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vavrt Tob Oeod @ ériorevce (before the God whom he believed). Perhaps the 
first explanation of the attraction is most in keeping with usage (anyhow 
there is no need to cite in its favor, as Meyer does, Luke i. 4, which is 
better explained otherwise), But it does not give a very appropriate mean. 
ing. The more natural it is to state the fact that Abraham was there before 
God, the more superfluous it is to mention further that it was in God’) 
presence he believed. The second explanation, though less usual when the 
dative is in question, is not at variance with grammar ; and the idea it ex 
presses is much more simple and in keeping with the context ; for the two 
following participles indicate precisely the two attributes which the Suith ot 
Abraham lays hold of : ‘‘before the God whom he believed as quickening 
. . and calling.’? \—Two Mjj., F G, and the Peshito read ériorevoac, thor 
didst believe. Erasmus had adopted this meaning in his first editions, ang 
it passed into Luther’s translation. These words were thus meant to be a 
continuation of the quotation. It would be best in this case to explain 
the karévayre ob in the sense of av0’ ob : ‘in respect of the fact that thou didst 
believe.”” But this meaning is without example, and the reading has not 
the shadow of probability. —The two divine attributes on which the faith 
of Abraham fastened at this decisive moment, were the power to quicken 
and the power to ereate. It was, indeed, in this twofold character that 
God presented Himself when He addressed to him the words quoted : J have 
made thee—here is the assurance of a resurrection—father of many nations— 
here is the promise of a creation. Faith imagines nothing arbitrarily ; it 
limits itself to taking God as He offers Himself, but wholly.—The first at- 
tribute, the power to quicken (or raise again), has sometimes been explained 
in relation to facts which have no direct connection with the context, such 
as the resurrection of the dead, spiritually speaking (Orig. Olsh.), or the 
conversion of the Gentiles (Ewald), or even the sacrifice of Isaac (Er. Man- 
gold)! But ver. 19 shows plainly enough what is the apostle’s meaning. 
It is in the patriarch’s own person, already a centenarian, and his wife 
almost as old as he, that a resurrection must take place if the divine prom- 
ise is to be fulfilled.—In the explanation of the second predicate, the far- 
fetched has also been sought for the obvious; there has been given to the 
word call a spiritual signification (calling to salvation), or it has even been 
applied to the primordial act of creation (xaAciv, to call, and by this call to 
bring out of nothing). But how with this meaning are we to explain the 
words d¢ dvra, as being? Commentators have thus been led to give them , 
the force of d¢ éodpeva or ic 7d elvar, as about to be, or in order to their being ; 
which is of course impossible. The simple meaning of the word call: to 
invite one to appear, is fully sufficient. Man in this way calls beings which 
are ; on the summons of the master the servant presents himself. But it 
belongs to God to call beings to appear which are not, as if they already 
were. And it is thus God speaks to Abraham of that multitude of future 
nations which are to form his posterity. He calls them up before his view 
asa multitude already present, as really existing as the starry heaven to 
which he compares them, and says: ‘“J have made thee the father of this 
multitude.’ The subjective negative uf before dvra expresses this idea: 
‘‘He calls as being what he knows himself to be non-existent.”? The two 
‘present participles, quickening and calling, express a permanent attribute, 
belonging to the essence of the subject. The passage thus understood ad- 
mirably teaches wherein faith consists. God shows us by his promise not 
only what he wills to exist for us, but what he wills us to become and what 
we already are in his sight ; and we abstracting from our real state, and by 
a sublime effort taking the position which the promise assigns us, answer : 
Yea, I will beso; Tamso. Thus it is that Abraham’s faith corresponded 
to the promise of the God who was speaking to him face to face. It is this 


1 Godet’s explication is a possible one, but the other is far more grammatical,—T. W, C. 
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true notion of faith which the apostle seeks to make plain, by analyzing © 
more profoundly what passed in the heart of the patriarch at the time when 
he performed that act on which there rested the foundation of the kingdom 
of God on the earth. . 

Ver. 18. ‘‘Who against hope believed in hope, in order to become the father 
of many nations, according to that which was spoken, So shall thy seed be.’’— 
The word hope is used here in two different senses, the one subjective : 
hope as a feeling (in the phrase: in hope), the other objective: hope to 
denote the motive for hoping (in the phrase: against hope). It is nearly 
the same in vili. 24, with this difference, that hope in the latter passage, 
taken objectively, does not denote the ground of hoping, but the object 
of hope (as in Col. i. 5). The apostle therefore means: without finding 
in the domain of sense or reason the least ground for hoping, he never- 
theless believed, and that by an effort of hope proceeding from a fact 
which the eye did not see nor the reason comprehend, God -and His 
promise. This is the realization of the notion of faith expressed Heb. xi. 
1, a notion which is so often wrongly contrasted with the conception of 
Paul. Instead of: he believed in hope, it seems as if it should have been : 
he hoped on (the foundation of) his faith. But the é7i is taken here nearly 
in the same sense as in the frequent phrases: éz’ evvoia, én’ éxOpa, in good- 
will, in hatred ; éxt Eevia, in hospitality. His faith burst forth in the form 
of hope, and that ina situation which presented no ground for hope.— 
Translators generally weaken the expression cic 7d yevéoba, in order to 
become, by suppressing the idea of intention: ‘‘and thus it is that he 
became’? (Oltram.), or: ‘‘and he believed that he would become”? (Osterv.). 
This substitution of the result for the intention is grammatically inadmissi- 
ble. He really believed with the intention of becoming. If he grasped 
the promise with such energy, it certainly was in order that it might be 
realized. It is therefore unnecessary to ascribe this notion of aim to God, 
as Meyer does.—The following verses develop the two notions: against 
hope (ver. 19), and in hope (vv. 20, 21). 

Vy. 19, 20. ‘And being not weak in faith, he considered! his own body 
now? dead—he was about an hundred years old—and the old age of Sarah's 
body ; but having regard to the promise, he doubted not through unbelief ; but 
grew in strength by faith, giving glory to God.’’—Abraham is represented in 
this passage as placed between two opposite forces, that of sight, which 
turns to the external circumstances (ver. 19), and that of faith, which holds 
firmly to the promise (ver. 20). The dé, but, of ver. 20, expresses the 
triumph of faith over sight.—We find in ver. 19 one of the most interesting 
various readings in the text of our Epistle. Two of the three families of 
ss., the Greco-Latin and the Byz., read the negative ov before katevdyoe : 
he considered not. The effect of the subjective negative u7 before aobevgoac, 
being weak, on the principal verb would then be rendered thus, because : 
““ because he was not weak in faith, he considered not”? ... The mean- 
ing is good : the look of faith fixed on the promise prevented every look 
cast on the external circumstances which might have made him stagger, as 
was the case with Peter, who, as long as he looked to Jesus, regarded 
neither the winds nor the waves. But the Alex. family, with the Peshito 
this time on its side, rejects the ov. The meaning is then wholly different : 
“not being weak in faith, he looked at (or considered) his deadened body 
. .. but for all that (dé, ver. 20) he staggered not’? . .. This reading 
seems to be preferable to the preceding, for it better explains the contrast 
indicated by the dé, but, of ver. 20. The meaning is also more foreible. 
He considered . . . but he did not let himself be shaken by the view, dis- 
couraging as it was. The yw before doferycac may be explained either as a 


1 The ov, which T. R. reads here, with DEF GKLP, It., is rejected by 8 AB OC, Syr. Or. 
(Lat. trans.). 
2 BEG, It. Syr. Or. omit 757, which is found in all the rest. 
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reflection of the author intended to bring out a circumstance which accom- 
panied this view (he considered without being weak), or, what is better, as 
indicating the negative cause, which controls all that follows (vv. 19, 20): 
‘“because he was not weak in faith, he regarded . . . but did not stagger.”’ 
In favor of the Received reading : ‘‘he considered not,” . . . the passage 
has been alleged : ‘‘ Abraham laughed, and said in his heart, Shall a child 
be born unto him that is an hundred years old? and shall Sarah, that is 
ninety years old, bear?” (Gen. xvii. 17); a passage which, according to | 
this view, gave occasion to the rejection of the negative od. This is not 
wholly impossible. But the time to which this passage (Gen. xvii.) applies 
is not the same as that of which the apostle here speaks (Gen. XV.). 

Ver. 20. The dé, but, denotes the contrast to the possible and natural 
result of this consideration. Strictly speaking, the antithesis would have 
been the évedyvaudOn, he strengthened himself ; but the apostle feels the need 
of reminding us first, in a negative form, of what might have been so easily 
produced under such conditions.—The ele tip émayyeriav, in regard to the 
promise, stands foremost. It was the object in contrast to that which was 
presented to his view by the effeteness of his own body and Sarah’s. For 
the force of éic, comp. Xvi. 19.—The verb here: Siaxpivecta, to doubt, 
properly signifies to be parted, or to be divided into two men, one affirming, 
the other denying ; one hoping and giving himself up, the other waiting to 
see: ‘‘ but in regard to the promise, there was no division in him.” The 
complement : of God, brings out that which gave the promise this full 
power over his heart.—In the clause : through unbelief, the Greek substan- 
tive is preceded by the article : through the unbelief common among men, 
the well-known unbelief,—The adda, but, is more strongly adversative than 
the dé: ‘‘But quite the contrary.’’? This word forcibly contrasts the idea 
of the strength drawn from the promise with the weakness arising from 
doubt. The verb évedvvauoy may be translated as a passive: he was 
strengthened ; comp. Heb. xi. 34; but it may also be taken in the middle 
and reflective sense : he strengthened himself, reinvigorated himself, Acts ix. 
22; Eph. vi. 10. The antithesis of the dtaxpiOjvar, to doubt, speaks rather 
in favor of the middle sense, unless we recur to the simply intransitive 
meaning : he grew in strength ; this shade would perhaps be preferable ; it 
harmonizes with the preposition éy, which enters into the composition of 
the verb, and denotes a growth of inward strength. In proportion as he 
contemplated the promise with a fixed regard, in which he put, so to speak, 
his whole soul, his entire being, body and spirit, was penetrated with a 
new force, the principle of the complete resurrection in which he had made 
bold to believe (ver. 17), 

The clause by faith is usually connected with the verb he was strengthened , 
but so understood, these words do little more than repeat what has already 
been sufficiently expressed. It is better, therefore, to join them with the 
following participle; « by faith (by this faith) giving glory to God.” The 
position of this word, heading the clause to which it is thus joined, corre- 
sponds with the importance of the idea of faith in the whole piece. Man 
was created to glorify God. He did not do so by his obedience. It is by 
Jaith, at least, that in his state of sin he can return to the fulfilment of this 
glorious destination.— 7» give glory to God means in Scripture, to render 
homage either by word or deed, to one or other of God’s attributes, or to 
His perfection in general. Wherein, in this case, did the homage consist ? 
The apostle tells us in ver. 21: in the firm conviction which he cherished 
of God's faithfulness to His word and of His power to fulfil it. 

Vv. 21, 22. ‘ Being! Sully convinced that, what He has promised, he is able 
also to perform. Wherefore? also righteousness was imputed to him.?— 


1 EF G. It. omit the ca here, which all the others read. It is clearly entitled to a Place in 
the text—.T. W. C. 
2 BD EG, Syr. omit car after Sco. 
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T1Anpodopeiv, to fill a vessel to the brim ; this word used in the passive applies 
to a man filled with a conviction which leaves no place in his heart for the 
least doubt. It is the opposite of the duaxpivecba, to be inwardly divided, 
of ver. 20. If the relation between the two participles: giving glory and 
being convinced, is as we have said, we should probably omit the «ai, and, 
which begins this verse in the Alex. and Byz., and prefer the Greco-Latin 
reading which rejects it.—As to the xai, also, before moujoa, to do, it well 
expresses the inseparable relation which the moral perfection of God 
establishes between His saying and His doing. If His power were not equal 
to the height of His promise, He would not promise. 

Ver. 22 sums up the whole development relating to Abraham's faith, vv. 
1-21, to clear the way for the final application which Paul had in view. 
Aw, wherefore, refers to what has just been said of the confidence with 
which Abraham laid hold of God’s promise, ver. 21. God ascribed to 
that confidence which glorified Him the worth of perfect righteousness. 
The xa/, also (‘* wherefore also’’), found in the Alex. and Byz. Mjj., points 
to the moral relation which exists between faith and the imputation made 
of that faith. The subject of é2oyic0y, was counted, might be the moreicat, 
believing, understood ; but it is simpler to regard the verb as impersonal : 
‘there was in relation to him an imputation of righteousness.”’ This 
saying is more expressly connected with the first of the three subjects 
treated in this chapter, Abraham’s justification, vv. 1-12; but it sums up 
at the same time the two others, the inheritance of the world and the birth 
of Isaac, which are, so to speak, its complements. Thus is introduced the 
fourth part, which contains the application to existing believers, vv. 28-20. 


4. Vv. 238-25. 


Vv. 23, 24. ‘ Now it was not written for him only, that it was imputed to 
him ; but for us also, to whom it shall be imputed, when we believe on him that 
raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead.’’—The apostle extracts the per- 
manent principle contained in Abraham’s case to apply it tous. The dé, 
now, marks this advance. Av’ abrév, for him (strictly : on account of him), 
does not signify to his honor (Beza, Thol.). The idea is that the narrative 
was written not merely to relate a fact belonging to Abraham’s history, 
but also to preserve the knowledge of an event which should take place in 
ours. So it will be on the condition expressed by the following participle 
roic mistebovowr, for us who believe, the meaning of which we have rendered 
freely in the translation (when we believe). Every time this condition shall 
be fulfilled, the same imputation will certainly take place; such is the. 
meaning of the word péAde, is to.—But what in our position now will be 
the object of faith? Faith in the biblical sense can only have one object. 
Whether Abraham or we be the parties in question, this object, always the 
same, is God and His manifestation. But in consequence of the unceasing 
progress which takes place in the divine work, the mode of this manifesta- 
tion cannot but change. In the case of Abraham God revealed Himself by 
the promise of an event to be accomplished ; the patriarch required there- 
fore to believe in the form of hope, by cleaving to the divine attribute 
which could realize it. In our position now we are in presence of an 
accomplished fact, the display of the almighty grace of God in the resur- 
rection of Jesus. The object of faith is therefore different in form and yet 
the same in substance : God and His manifestation, then in word, now in 
act. What closely binds the two historical facts brought into connection, 
though so distant, the birth of Isaac and the resurrection of Jesus, is that 
they are the two extreme links of one and the same chain, the one the 
point of departure, the other the consummation of the history of salvation. 
But it must not be imagined that, because it falls to us to belzeve in an 
accomplished fact, faith is now nothing more than historica) credence 
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given to the reality of this fact. The apostle at once sets aside this 
thought when he says, not: ‘‘when we believe in the resurrection of 
Jesus,’’ but : ‘‘ when we believe in God who raised Jesus 3”? comp. Col. ii. 
12. He excludes it likewise when he designates this Jesus raised from the 
dead as our Lord, one who has been raised by this divine act to the 
position of representative of the divine sovereignty, and especially to the 
Headship of the body of the church. He gives it to be understood, 
finally, by unfolding in the following verse the essential contents of this 
supreme object of faith. 

Ver. 25. ‘* Who was delivered on account of our offences, and was raised 
again on account of our justification.’”’—In the title our Lord there was in- 
volved the idea of a very intimate relation between Jesus and us. This 
mysterious and gracious solidarity is summed up in two symmetrical clauses, 
which in a few clear and definite terms present its two main aspects. He 
was delivered on account of our offences. Perhaps Paul means by the phrase : 
being delivered, to remind us of the description of the servant of Jehovah, 
Isa. liii.: ‘“‘His soul was delivered (xaped607) to death’? (ver. 12). He who 
delivers Him, according to Rom. viii. 82, is God Himself: ‘who spared 
not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all.’’? Paul has told us, lil, 
25, for what end this act was necessary. It was required to manifest con- 
spicuously the righteousness of God. Every sinner needed to be brought 
to say: See what I deserve! Thus justice was satistied and pardon possi- 
ble. And He was raised again on account of our justification. Commentators 
are unanimous, if I mistake not, in translating : for our justification, as if it 
were xpdc or eic, and not did (on account of). This for is explained in the 
sense that the resurrection of Christ was needed in order that faith might 
be able to appropriate the expiation which was accomplished, and that so 
justification, of which faith is the condition, might take place. But what 
a roundabout way of arriving at the explanation of this for! And if the 
apostle really meant for (with a view to), why repeat this same preposition dé 
which he had just used in the parallel proposition, in its natural sense of on 
ecount of, while the language supplied him with prepositions appropriate to 
the exact expression of his thought (mpéc, eic, iii. 25, 26)? I am not sur- 
prised that in this way several commentators have found in this symmetry 
established between the facts of salvation nothing more than an artificial - 
distribution, belonging to the domain of rhetoric rather than to that of 
dogmatics, and that one has even gone the length of reproaching the 
apostle ‘‘ for sacrificing to the mania of parallelism.’? If we were shut up 
to the explanation referred to, we could only join regretfully in this judg- 
ment. But it isnot so. lLet'us take the 0:4 in its natural sense, as we are 
bound to do by its use in the first proposition. In the same way as Jesus 
died because of our offences, that is, our (merited) condemnation, He was 
raised because of our (accomplished) justification. Our sin had killed Him ; 
our justification raised Him again: How so? The expiation of our tres- 
passes once accomplished by His death, and the right of God’s justice 
proved in earnest, God could pronounce the collective acquittal of future 
believers, and He did, so. Over the blood of the sacrifice a sentence of 
justification was pronounced in favor of guilty man; his condemnation 
was annulled. Now, in view of this divine fact, a corresponding change 
must necessarily be wrought in the person of Christ Himself. By the same 
law of solidarity whereby our condemnation had brought Him to the cross, 
our justification must transform His death into life. When the debtor is 
proved insolvent, his security is thrown into prison ; but as soon as the 
latter succeeds in clearing the debt, the debtor is legally set free, and his 
security is liberated with him. For he has no debt of hisown. Such is 
the bond of solidarity formed by the plan of God between Christ and us. 
Our lot is as it were interwoven with His : we sin, He dies; we are justi- 
fied, He lives again. This is the key to the declaration, 1 Cor. xv. 17: 
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“Tf Jesus be not risen, ye are yet in your sins.’’ So long as the security 
is in prison, the debt is not paid; the immediate effect of payment would 
be his liberation. Similarly, if Jesus were not raised, we should be more 
than ignorant whether our debt were paid; we might be certain that it 
was not. His resurrection is the proof of our justification only because it is 
the necessary effect of it. What Paul required to say, therefore, was :a, 
on account of, and not ic, with a view to. If in Christ dead humanity dis- 
appeared condemned, in Christ raised again it appears acquitted.* And 
now what is the part of faith in relation to the resurrection thus under- 
stood? Exactly that of Abraham in regard to the divine promise. On 
hearing the promise, he no longer saw himself as he was, but he considered 
himself as the promise made him. So, the resurrection of Christ once 
completed, we have no longer to see ourselves as we are in ourselves, but as 
this fact reveals us to our view: justified. For this resurrection is the 
incarnation of my justification. If death is the payment of my debt, resur- 
rection is, as it were, the acknowledgment of it. 

We must beware, therefore, if we would not efface from the Scriptures 
their most magnificent revelation, of giving to the word duxcalwotc, justifica- 
tion, as several commentators, Déllinger for example, the entirely arbitrary 
sense of sanctification: Jesus was raised with a view to our moral ameliora- 
tion !—or of bringing in here, as some Protestant commentators do (Calv., 
Thol., Philip.) with the notion of the resurrection, those of the heavenly 
dominion and the intercession of Christ. The resurrection is here presented 
by Paul in express terms in its relation to what preceded, namely, His death, 
not the gloritied existence which followed. 

Thus is finished the demonstration of the harmony between the revela- 
tion of the Old Testament and the justification by faith revealed in the 
gospel. The grand truth of the righteousness of faith, summarily enunciated’ 
iii. 21, 22, was first placed on its historical foundation, the work of God in 
Christ, iii. 23-26 ; then it was confirmed by its harmony with the Old Tes- 
tament ; first with the spirit of the law, ili. 27-31, then with the example 
of Abraham, iv. 1-24. One question might yet be raised: Will this justifi- 
cation by faith, which saves us at present, hold good in the future? Can 
jt assure us of salvation even before the judgment-seat ? It is to the solu- 
tion of this so grave question that the following piece is devoted. Thus 
- will be closed the didactic exposition of justification by faith. 


ELEVENTH PASSAGE (VY. 1-11). 
The Certainty of final Salvation for Believers. 


The title which we have just given to this piece suffices to indicate the 
difference between the idea which we form of its scope and aim, and that 
which prevails on the subject in the commentaries. Commentators, except 
Meyer to some extent, and Th. Schott more completely, see in the following 
piece the exposition of the fruits of justification by faith; to wit, peace, 
ver. 1; the hope of glory, ver. 2 ; patience, ver. 3 et seq. ; and the feeling 
of the love of God, ver. 5, et seq.” But, first, such a juxtaposition of effects 


1 This ingenious and striking view is, I think, peculiar to the author. It is better to render 
thus : for the sake of (to take away) our offences. for the sake of (to secure) owr justification. 
Compare xiii. 5.—T.W.C. (Aton : R 

2 Calvin’: ‘‘ The apostle begins to demonstrate what he has affirmed of justification by its ¢- 
fects.” —Tholuck entitles this passage + “the beneficent pathologico-religious influence of this 
means of salvation.””—Olshausen : of the fruits of faith, adding at the same time that the apostle 
could of course only sketch these consequences of faith here, but that he will develop them 
afterward.—Philippi : ‘‘ the beneficent consequences of justification.” —Reuss says : ‘the piece 
describes the effects of justification on the man who is its object.’”"—Lange and Schaff: ‘‘the 
fruit of justification.”—Hodge : “the consequences of justification: 1. Faith: 2. Free access 
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so diverse would not correspond with the nature of Paul’s genius. Then 
chaps. vi.—vili. are intended, as all allow, to expound Christian sanctifica- 
tion as the fruit of justification by faith. But if the piece v. 1-11 were the 
beginning of the description of the fruits of justification, why interrupt the 
delineation by the parallel of Adam and Christ, which does not naturally 
belong to it? One cannot be surprised, if it is so, at the judgment of 
Reuss, who alleges that in the matter of systematic order our Epistle leaves 
something to be desired (Gesch. d. N. T. Schr. § 108). To escape this dif- 
ficulty, Lange and Schaff, following Rothe’s example, think we should 
close the exposition of justification at v. 11, and make the parallel of the 
two Adams the opening of a new division, that relating to sanctification. 
We shall state the exegetical reasons which absolutely prevent us from re- 
ferring the passage v. 12-21 to the work of sanctification. Here we merely 
call the attention of the reader to the particle d.d rovro, wherefore, v. 12, by 
which the second part of our chapter is closely joined to what precedes, 
and which makes the following piece not the opening of a new part, but 
the close of that which we are studying (i. 18-v. 11). As to the disorder 
which Reuss attributes to the apostolic doctrine, we think we can show 
that the author of the Epistle is entirely innocent, and that it is solely 
chargeable on his expositors. The apostle never thought of explaining, in 
the piece which we are about to study, the fruits of justification ; he simply 
finishes treating the subject of justification itself, What good, indeed, 
would be served by an argument in regular form like that which we find in 
vv. 6-8 and in vv. 9, 10, which are real syllogisms, to demonstrate what is 
obvious at a glance: that peace with God flows from justification? Was it 
not enough to indicate the fact? The view of the apostle is therefore en- 
tirely different. From this point he turns his attention to the future which 
opens up before the justified soul. It is not at its goal; a career of trials 
and struggles awaits it. Willits state of justification hold good till it can 
possess the finished salvation? The apprehension cf divine wrath exists in 
the profound depths of man’s heart. A trespass suffices to reawaken it. 
What justified one will not sometimes put the anxious question, Will the 
sentence by which my faith was reckoned to me for righteousness be still 
valid before the judgment-seat ; and in the day of wrath (ver. 9) will this 
salvation by grace, in which I now rejoice, still endure? It is the answer 
to this ever-reviving fear which the following piece is intended to give. 
We are still, therefore, engrossed with the subject of justification. The 
exegesis, I hope, will prove the truth of this view, which makes this piece 
an essential waymark in the progress of the Epistle. As is usual with 
Paul, the theme of the whole passage is expressed in the first words, vv. 1 
and 2, 

Vv. 1, 2. ‘ Therefore, being justified by Jaith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ: by whom also we have obtained access by faith? 
into this grace wherein we stand, and triumph in the hope of the glory of 
God.’’—The meaning of ver. 1 is as follows: “Since, then, we have ob- 
tained by means of faith our sentence of justification from God, we find 
ourselves transferred relatively to Him into a state of peace, which hence- 
forth displaces in our minds the fear of wrath.’’—The form of expression : 


to God ; 3. Our afflictions auxiliary to hope: 4, The certainty of final salvation.”—Renan says: 
“the fruit of justification is peace with God, hope, and consequently patience.”’—Hofmann 
sums up thus : *‘ Let us enter into this relation of peace with God, in which we have the hope 
of glory, consolation in trials, love to God, and the certainty of deliverance from final wrath.” 
Boxsuet: ‘the happy fruits of justification by faith.”’—Meyer better : ‘t Paul now expounds the 
blessed certainty of salvation for the present and future.’—Holsten has some expressions which 
approach this point of view.—Schort is the only one with whom I find myself entirely in 
accord in the understanding of this piece. Heentitles it: The certainty of the believer's preser- 
vation in salnation, and of the final consummation of this salvation (p. 234). 

* T. R. reads exouev, with the F G P (and besides the first corrector of S and the third of B). 
The eight other Mjj. It. Syr. read eXwpLev. 

2 The words rn more are omitted by BD EF G, Or. (Lat. trans.), 
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elonvyy eye mpdc, is Common in classic Greek (see Meyer). But must we 
not read, with the great majority of Mjj. and Vss., the subjunctive é ywyev, 
let us have, instead of éyouev, we have, we possess? This reading is adopted 
by Hofm., Gess, Volkm.; it makes this ver. 1 an exhortation. But how 
happens it that immediately afterward the didactic tone recommences and 
continues uniformly to the end of the piece, without any resuming of the 
exhortation? This reading certainly arises from a mistaken correction, 
-which owes its origin to the erroneous idea which has been formed of the 
piece (see above). Perhaps, also, it is due to the fact that a liturgical 
reading began with this verse. No exegete has been able to account satis- 
factorily for this imperative suddenly occurring in the midst of a didactic 
development.—The words: through our Lord Jesus Christ, are explained by 
commentators, and even by Meyer, as referring to the work of expiation 
previously described. We cannot admit this view, for the following 
reasons: 1. The work of expiation is cited in ver. 2.as a benefit wholly 
distinct from that to which ver. 1 refers; dv’ ob «ai, by whom also, are the 
words in the beginning of ver. 2. It is therefore impossible, without 
useless repetition, to explain the two expressions, through our Lord, ver. 1, 
and by whom also, ver. 2, in reference to the same mediation. Now the 
mediation of ver. 2 is undoubtedly that which Jesus effected by the atone- 
ment. That of ver. 1 must therefore refer to another work. 2. The 
mediation of which ver. 2 speaks is mentioned as an accomplished fact, the 
verb being in the perfect: éoyieapyev, we have obtained, while the present, 
éyouev, we have, refers to a present and permanent taking in possession. 
3. If the clause: through our Lord Jesus Christ, referred to the work of 
expiation, it would probably be joined to the participle dicawhévrec, having 
been justified, rather than to the verb we possess. The mistake of exegesis 
arises from the fact that there has not been recognized in this verse the 
theme, and, so to speak, the title of the whole piece (on to ver. 11), a 
piece which refers not to the act of justification, but to the present and future 
of the justified.1 When he says: we have peace with God, the apostle means : 
we can henceforth regard God with entire serenity, not only as to the past, 
but also in view of the future, and even of the judgment ; for—this is the 
thought with which he closes the exposition about to follow—we have in 
Christ, besides the mediation of His death, by which we have already been 
justified (dicacwévrec), that of His life, by which we shall be maintained in 
this state of salvation; comp. vv. 9 and 10, which are the authentic ex- 
planation of the clause : through our Lord Jesus Christ, ver. 1. In this way 
ver. 2, which refers to the atonement, ceases to have the effect of a repeti- 
tion.—Schott says to the same purpose: ‘‘ As it is to the person of Christ 
that we owed access into grace (ver. 2}, it is the same person of Christ 
which assures us of the perfecting of salvation (ver. 1).”’ 

Ver. 2. Paul here reminds us that the Jesus who henceforth makes our 
salvation sure (by his life), is no other Mediator than the Jesus who has 
already purchased our justification (by his death). Thus is explained the 
db? ob kal, ‘‘ by whom also.” The blessing of reconciliation by His death, 
explained above, was the foundation of the new grace he had in view 
throughout the whole piece. Comp. a similar return to a past development 
intended to serve as the starting-point of a new one, iii. 23. Before pass- 
ing to the new grace he is concerned to recall the former, to impress the 
conviction that we owe all, absolutely all, to this Jesus only. The perfect 
éoyfwayev expresses an act of taking possession already past, though the 
possession continues. —The term rpocaywy#, which we have translated by 
the word access, sometimes signifies the act of bringing or introducing ; it may, 
for example, designate the maneuvre by which engines of war are brought 


1 This view is taken by the American portion of the Revision Committee. It is one cf the 
rare cases in which preponderating MSS. evidence is outweighed by interna) grounds.— 
SEE VAR 
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close to the walls of a besieged city (comp. Meyer). It might be under- 
stood in this sense: ‘‘by whom we have obtained introduction into this 
grace.” But the word has also sometimes an intransitive meaning: the 
right of entering, access. The other substantives compounded from the same 
verb have often an analogous mvaning ; thus dvaywy7, setting out to sea 
mEptayoyy, circular motion, And certainly this intransitive meaning is pref- 
erable here. The first would be suitable if the matter in question were 
introduction to an individual, a sovereign for example ; but with an im- 
personal regimen, such as grace, the meaning of access to is more natural. 
It is in this sense also that the word is taken Eph. ii. 18 and iii. 12, if we 
are not mistaken. The words ra nioret, by faith, are wanting in the Vat. 
and the Greco-Latins. If they are authentic, they simply remind us of the 
part previously ascribed to faith in justification. But it is improper, with 
some commentators, to make the clause: to this grace, dependent on it. 
Such a form of speech : xioric cic xapw, would be without example in the 
New Testament. The words: to this grace, complete the notion of access to: 
‘* At the time when we believed (7@ riorec) we had access to this grace in 
which we are now established.’? — The perfect éoryxa signifies : Ihave been 
placed in this state, and Iam init. This word, which has the meaning of 
a present, recalls us to the zyouev, we have henceforth, of ver. 1, and forms 
the transition to the following idea : ‘‘and (in this state) we glory.’’ — This 
last proposition (ver. 2) might be made dependent on the relative pronoun 
in which. The meaning would be: “this grace in which we henceforth 
‘stand and glory.”” But this construction is somewhat awkward. Ver. 2 
being already a sort of parenthesis, in the form of an incidental proposition, 
it is unnatural to prolong the appendix still further. We therefore connect 
the words: and we triumph, with the principal idea of ver. 1: we have peace. 
It is a climax: ‘not only do we no longer dread any evil at the hand of 
God, but we have even when we think of Him the joyful hope of all bless- 
ing.”’ It is the feeling of security raised to the anticipated joy of triumph. 
These last words confirm our explanation of the Eyouev, ‘‘we have hence- 
Jorth,”’ ver. 1. For they express more obviously still the conviction of the 
justified man in relation to his future. In reality, the object of this 
triumphant conviction is the certain hope @f glory. The phrase: the glory 
of God, denotes the glorious state which God Himself possesses, and into 
which He will admit the faithful; see on iii, 23.—The xavyacba, to 
triumph, is the blessed conviction and energetic (but humble, 1 Cor. i. 31) 
profession of assurance in God. But some one will ask the apostle: And 
what of the tribulations of life? Do you count them nothing? Do they 
not threaten to make you lower your tone? Not at all; for they will only 
serve to feed and revive the hope which is the ground of this glorying, 
This reply is contained and justified in the following verses. 

Vv. 3, 4. ‘And not only so, but? we triumph on account of tribulations also + 
knowing that tribulation worketh constancy ; and approval ; and hope.”? — This 
passage being, strictly speaking, the answer to an unexpressed objection, it 
is natural that it should recur (end of ver. 4 and 5) to the idea of hope. 
The participle xavyduevor, and even triumphing, which is found in B C, would 
correspond very well with the digressive character evidently belonging to 
these verses. But it is probable that this form has been borrowed from 
that of ver. 11.— The phrase we triumph, literally translated, would be : in 
afflictions. But this translation would not render the idea of the text in 
our language [French]. It would express the circumstances in the midst of 
which the believer triumphs, while the Greek phrase denotes the object itself 
of which he boasts; comp. 1 Cor. i. 31: ‘to triumph in the Lord,” for : on 
account of the possession of the Lord ; 2 Cor. xii, 9+ to triumph in his weak- 
nesses,’ for: to extract triumph Jrom his very weaknesses. Thus Paul 


1 BC read xavywmevor instead of kavxwmeba, 
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means here: to make his afflictions themselves a reason of triumph. This 
strange thought is explained by what follows; for the climax which is 
about to be traced proves that it is tribulations that make hope break forth 
in all its vigor. Now it is this feeling which is the ground for xavyaobat 
(to glory). —The words knowing that introduce the logical exposition of the 
process wheveby affliction becomes transformed in the believer into hope. 
First, affliction gives rise to constancy, trouovgy. This Greek word, coming 
from iré and pévew, literally: to bear up under (a burden, blows, etc.), 
might be translated by endurance. From want of this word [in French] 
we say constaney. — Ver. 4. Endurance in its turn worketh approval, doKujy. 
This is the state of a force or virtue which has withstood trials. This 
force, issuing victorious from the conflict, is undoubtedly the faith of the 
Christian, the worth of which he has now proved by experience. Tt isa 
weapon of which henceforth he knows the value. The word déxipuoc fre- 
quently denotes in the same sense the proved Christian, the man who has 
shown what he is, comp. xiv. 18, and the opposite, 1 Cor. x. 27. We find 
in the New Testament two sayings that are analogous, though slightly 
different : Jas. i. 83, where the neuter substantive doxiwov denotes, not like 
doxiuf here, the state of the thing proved, but the means of proof, tribula- 
tion itself ; and 1 Pet. i. 7, where the same substantive doxiuuov seems to us 
to denote that which in the faith of the believer has held ggod in suffering, 
has shown itself real and effective, the gold which has come forth purified 
from the furnace. — When, finally, the believer has thus experienced the 
divine force with which faith fills him in the midst of suffering, he feels 
his hope rise. Nothing which can happen him in the future any longer 
affrights him. The prospect of glory opens up to him nearer and more 
brilliant. How many Christians have declared that they never knew the 
gladness of faith, or lively hope, till they gained it by means of tribulation ! 
With this word hope the apostle has returned to the end of ver. 2; and as 
there are deceitful hopes, he adds that the one of which he speaks (the hope 
of glory, ver. 2) runs no risk of being falsified by the event. 

Ver. 5. ‘‘ Now hope maketh not ashamed ; because the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which was given unto us.’?—This verse is 
the central saying of the entire passage. Onthe one hand, it is directly con- 
nected with the two first verses: ‘‘ We no longer feel any fear ; nay, rather, 
we triumph in the hope of glory, a hope which is rendered brighter even 
by sufferings.’’? On the other hand, this verse contains all that follows. 
This hope will not be falsified in the end by the event ; this is what the 
second part of the passage proceeds to prove (vv. 6-11).—The word make 
ashamed refers to the non-realization of the hope when the hour of glory has 
struck. The present maketh not ashamed is the present of the idea. This 
falsification, inflicted on the hopes of faith by facts, and the possibility of 
which is denied by the apostle, is not that with which the truth of materi- 
alism would confound them. This idea is foreign to the mind of Paul. 
The matter in question in the context is the terrible position of the justified 
man who in the day of judgment should find himself suddenly face to face 
with unappeased wrath, Paul declares such a supposition impossible. 
Why? Because the source of his hope is the revelation of God Himself 
which he has received, of the love of which he is the object. The reawak- 
ening of wrath against him is therefore an inadmissible fact.—The love of 
God cannot denote here our love for God, as Hofmann would have it. Itis 
true this critic thoroughly recognizes the imperfections always attaching to 
our love. But he thinks that Paul is here looking at the believer’s love to 
his God only as a mark of our renewal by the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless, 
this meaning must be rejected ; first, on account of the choice of the verb 
éxxéyurar, is shed abroad (see below) ; next, because the following verses 
(6-8), joined by or to ver. 5 develop the idea of God’s love to us, not 
that of our love to God ; finally, because the syllogism finished in vv. 9, 
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10 would want its basis (its minor) if the fact of God’s love to us had not 
been established in the preceding context. The love of God is therefore the 
love with which God loves us. The verb translated by is shed abroad, lit- 
erally signifies : fo be poured out of. Paul means : out of the heart of God, 
where this Jove has its Source, into ours. The perfect used ere signifies 
that there was a time when this effusion took place, and that since then it 
has not been withdrawn. It is this meaning of the perfect which explains 
the use of the preposition of rest, év (tn, without the idea of motion), in- 
stead of ei¢ (into, with motion).. This preposition refers to the whole state 
which has resulted from the effusion. There was an act of revelation in the 
heart of believers, the fruit of which is the permanent impression of the 
love which God has for them. The medium of this transfusion of the divine 
love into their heart was the Holy Spirit. We see, 1 Cor. ii. 10-12, that 
this Divine Being, after having sounded the depths of God, reveals them to 
the man to whom he imparts himself. Thereby we become privy to what 
is passing in God, in particular, to the feeling which he cherishes toward 
us, just as we should be to a feeling which we might ourselves cher- 
ish toward another. In general, the work of the Spirit consists in 
breaking down the barrier between beings, and placing them in a common 
luminous atmosphere, in which each hears the heart of his neighbor beat 
as if it were hisown. And this is the relation which the Spirit establishes 
not only between man and man, but between man and God Himself ; comp. 
John xiv. 19, 20. The aorist participle dobévroc, which was given to us, 
reminds us of two things : the time when this heaven was opened to the 
believer, and the objective and perfectly real character of this inward reve- 
lation. It was not a case of exalted feeling or excited imagination ; it was 
God who imparted himself ; comp. John xiv. 21 and 23.—The transition 
from ver. 5 to 6 seems to me to be one of the points on which exegesis has 
left most to be desired, Commentators .confine themselves in general to 
saying that ver. 6 gives the external proof, the proof from fact, of that 
divine love shed abroad in our hearts, and that the proof is the sacrifice of 
Christ, vv. 6-8. But this inorganic juxtaposition of the internal proof, 
ver. 5, and the external proof, ver. 6, is not satisfactory ; and this explana- 
tion does not correspond to the use of the particle yor, which implies a 
much more intimate relation of ideas. The object is to prove that this hope 
of glory, whose source is the inward revelation of the love of God, will not 
be falsified by the event in the hour of judgment. For this end, what does 
the apostle do? He does not merely allege an external fact already past ; 
he penetrates to the essence of that internal revelation of which he has just 
been speiking in ver. 5. He analyzes, so to speak, its contents, and trans- 
forming this ineffable feeling into a nigorcus syllogism, he deduces from it 
the following argument, which is that of the Spirit Himself in the heart of 
the believer : God loved thee when thou wast yet a sinner, giving thee a 
proof of love such as men do not give to one another, even when they 
respect and admire one another the most, and when the devotion of love is 
carried among them to its sublimest height (vy. 6-8). Such is the minor, 
the divine love already manifested in the fact of redemption. The under- 
stood major is to this effect : Now the love which one has testified to his 
enemies does not belie itself when these have become better than enemies, 
friends. The conclusion is expressly stated, vy, 9, 10: If, then, God 
testified to thee, to thee when yet an enemy, a love beyond all com- 
parison, how shouldst thou, once justified and reconciled, have to fear 
falling back again under wrath? It is obvious that to the end of the 
passage, from ver. 6, the whole forms one consecutive reasoning, and this 
reasoning is joined by for to ver, 5, because it serves only to expound in ~ 
a logical form the language which the Holy Spirit holds to the heart 
of the believer, and by which He sustains his hope, even through earthly 
tribulations. 
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Vv. 6-8. ‘‘ For when we were yet’ weak® in due time Christ died for the un- 
godly. Hor hardly for a righteous man will one die:* for peradventure for 
goodness some would even dare to die. But God establisheth His own love 
towards us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’—The jor 
might be rendered by in fact. The inward revelation of divine love, 
whereby the Holy Spirit certifies to the believer that his hope of glory shail 
not be deceived, is now to be set in full light. The authenticity of this 
Jor is sutficiently attested—(1) By the reading of the Alex., Byz. : érz yap ; 
(2) By that of the Greco-Latin: ei¢ ré yap; (3) By that of the Vat. itself, 
which reads eiye; for this y seems to be a remnant of the primitive yép. 
The reading of the Alex. and Byz. mss., which put the ér, yet, at the head 
of the sentence, is likewise authentic. For, to the weight of the authorities 
there is added the decisive importance of this little word, in which there is 
concentrated the whole force of the following verses: ‘‘God testified His 
love to us when we were yet in a state which rendered us wholly unworthy 
ofit....! The Greco-Latin reading: cic ri ydép, for what end? is a 
corruption of this not understood érz. A question relative to the end of 
divine love would be out of place in this argument, where it is not the end, 
but the particular character of the love which is in question. It is wholly 
different with the reading of the Vat.: eiye, if at least, which perfectly 
suits the meaning of the passage, whether the if be made dependent on the 
proposition : hope maketh not ashamed, ver. 5—and to this the at least 
points—or whether it be taken as the beginning of the following argument : 
‘“‘Tf Christ died... with much stronger reason... (ver. 9).°’ 
This construction, adopted by Ewald, is excellent; only it obliges us to 
make vv. 7 and 8 a parenthesis, which is complicated and unnecessary, 
since the reading ér, yet, gives in a simpler form exactly the same sense : 
““When we were yet without strength, Christ died... ; with much 
stronger reason... ver. 9.’’ Ver. 6 describes the miserable con- 
dition in which we were at the time when divine love was extended to us. 
We were weak, acbeveic. The word often means sick (1 Cor. xi. 30). 
Here it expresses total incapacity for good, the want of all moral life, such 
as is healthy and fruitful in good works. It was certainly not a state fitted 
to win for us the sympathy of divine holiness. On the contrary, the spec- 
tacle of a race plunged in such shameful impotence was disgusting to it. 
Seven Mjj. read after dofevdv the word ém, yet (five of them read it 
previously in the beginning of the verse). If this somewhat strange reading 
be admitted, the comma need not be placed where Tischendorf puts it (8th 
edition), after this é7z, to connect it with what precedes, but before, to join 
it to the following word : xara xapdv, yet in time. What led Tischendorf 
to this construction was, that he mistakenly connected the first é, in the 
opening of the verse, with the verb: Christ died. Neither the sense nor 
grammar is favorable to this connection. But, on the other hand, if the 
second érz were joined to xara xaipdv, yet in time, there would be too marked 
an emphasis on an idea in the passage which is purely secondary. We 
conclude, therefore, that the second ér: should be rejected from the text. 
It is, as Meyer thinks, a mistaken repetition arising from the fact that this 
little word did not appear suitable in the beginning of the passage, espe- 
cially if a liturgical lesson commenced with ver. 6. So copyists have first 
transposed it after the ac@evdv, then doubled it by combining the two read- 
ings.—The words : in due time, at the right moment, raay contain an allusion 
to the eternal plan, iii. 25: ‘‘at the hour jiwed beforehand by divine wis- 
dom.’’ Or they express the idea of the suitability of this time in relation 


1 Three principal readings: T. R. with & A C D E K P, the Mnn. Marc. Or. (Lat. trans.) Syr. 
read ert yap; FG, It.: evs te yap; B: eu ye. : : 

2NABCDEF G read er after acdevwy (consequently 8 AC DE read this word twice). 

3 Instead of dccacov, which all the documents read, the Syriac translation seems to have read 
adiKkwr. 
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to the state of mankind, either because having now made full trial of their 
misery, they might be disposed to accept with faith the salvation of God ~ 
or because it was the last howr, when, the time of forbearance having 
reached its limit (di. 26), God, if He did not pardon, must judge. This 
last meaning seems to us, from iii, 25, 26, to be the one which best corre. 
sponds to the mind of the apostle.—The incapacity of mankind for good, 
their moral sickness, arose from their separation from God, from their 
voluntary revolt against Him. This is what the apostle brings out in the 
words : jor ungodly ones, which indicate the pesiticve side of human per- 
versity. Their malady inspires disgust ; their ungodliness attracts wrath, 
And it was when we were yet plunged in this repulsive state of impotence 
and _ungodliness that the greatest proof of love was given us, in that Christ 
died for us. The preposition irép, for, can only signify : in behalf of. It 
neither implies nor excludes the idea of substitution (in the room ey") ; it 
refers to the end, not at all to the mede of the work of redemption. 

To shed light on the wholly exceptional character of the love testified 
to mankind in this death of Christ, the apostle compares the action of God 
in this case with the noblest and rarest proofs of devotion presented by the 
history of our race ; and he bids us measure the distance which still sepa- 
rates those acts of heroism from the sacrifice of God, vv. T and & 

In ver. 7 he supposes two cases in the relations of man to man, the one 
so extraordinary that it is hardly (uéacc, Aardly) conceivable, the other aif- 
ficult indeed to imagine, but yet supposable (réye, peradventure). The re- 
lation between those two examples has been variously understood. Accord- 
ing to the old Greek commentators, Caly., Beza, Fritzs., Mey., Oltram., ete., 
the relation is that of complete identity ; the expression : drép red épeded, 
Jor the man who is good, in the second proposition, designating no essen- 
tially different character from the éxéo dixaier, For @ righizous man, in the 
first. _The second proposition on this view is simply the justification of 
that remnant of possibility which was implied in the word Aardly in the 
first: ‘*hardly will one die for a just man; I say, hardly; for after all I 
do not absolutely deny that for such a man of probity one might be found 
willing to sacrifice his life.** Butif such were really the apostle’s meaning, 
why substitute in the second proposition for the word dixaien, the just man, 
the term ayafod, the good man (or geedness)? Why prefix the article to the 
latter, which did not stand before the former: a just . . . the goed (or 
goodness)? Why put the word éyaéod first in the preposition obviously in- 
dicating the purpose to establish an antithesis between the two ideas : the 
good man (or goodness), and @ just man? Why, finally, in the second prop- 
osition add the word xai, even, which establishes a gradation, and conse- 
quently a difference between the two examples quoted? We are aware of 
the reason that has led so many commentators to this explanation, which 
is inconsistent with all the details of the text. It is the difficulty of point- 
ing out a satisfactory distinction between the two words dixeion, righteous, 
and apafed, good. According to Olshausen, the first denotes the man who 
does no evil to any one ; the second, the man who does positive good, that 
is to say, more than men have a right to exact from him. According to 
De Wette, the one is the simply just man, the other the man who, to jus- 
tice, adds nobleness. According to Hodge, the one is the man who does 
everything the law demands, and whose character commands respect > the 
other, the man whose conduct is directed by love, and inspires leve. Ac- 
cording to Ewald, the just man is he who is acknowledged innocent in re- 
gard to some specific charge ; the goed man, one who is irreproachable 
in all respects. Philippi thinks that the righteous ene is the honest man, 
and the good, the generous and amiable man who does good to those about 
him, in his family, his city, his country, in a word, the pater patria. 
Tholuck, finally, arrives at a clearer and more precise distinction, by giv- 
ing, like many other commentators, to Gyaééc, good, the meaning of a benefi- 
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cent man, first, and then by derivation, that of benefactor. In this latter 
case the article the is explained by saying that the person meant is the bene- 
factor of the man who devotes himself to death, or rather, according to 
Tholuck himself, by the rhetorical use of the article 4, the, in the sense of 
our phrase : the man of virtue, the philanthropist. This latter explanation 
of the article might be applied also to the other meanings. But, despite 
the enormous erudition displayed by the defenders of these various distinc- 
tions to justify them from classic writers, all that is gained by most of 
them is to father a subtlety on the apostle; and all that is gained by the 
last, the only one which presents a clear contrast between the two terms, 
is to make him say what he has not said. To express, indeed, this idea of 
benefactor, he had in Greek the hallowed terms ayaforovde or ebepyérnc. Why 
not use them? Besides, the addition of the article finds no natural expla- 
nation in any of these senses. Reuss has even resolutely sacrificed it in his 
translation: ‘‘one may dare to die for a man of virtue.’’ Jerome, and 
after him Erasmus, Luther, Melanchthon, have taken the two terms, the 
just and the good, in the neuter sense: justice, goodness. But .as to the 
former, this meaning would have absolutely demanded the article; the 
meaning of izép dixaiov can be nothing else than: for a just man.—This 
last explanation, however, brings us within reach of the solution. Noth- 
ing in fact prevents us from applying Jerome’s idea to the second of the 
two terms, and taking izép roi ayabov in the sense of : for goodness (and not 
for the good man).* This is the explanation which Riickert in particular 
has defended, and which Hofmann has finally adopted. Not that we un- 
derstand, with the former, the good, in the sense of the useful. The idea 
of the whole passage would be falsified if there were introduced into it a 
notion foreign to the purely moral domain. The good here, in opposition 
to aoeBeic, the ungodly, ver. 6, and dyuaprwdoi, sinners, ver: 8, can only signify 
a holy cause; for example, the fulfilment of a sacred duty to which one 
sacrifices his life, like Antigone; or the defence of the law to which one 
remains faithful even unto death, like the martyrs in the time of the Mac- 
cabees ; or the deliverance of our country for which so many men have 
sacrificed themselves, even among the heathen; or the good of humanity. 
in general, which has inspired so many deeds of heroic devotion. It is in 
this way that Julius Miller, in his Christl. Lehre v. d. Siinde, ends by re-- 
turning to the masculine meaning of tov ayafov, applying the adjective to 
Him who is good par excellence, to God: ‘‘ For a righteous man one will 
hardly die; but, for God, yes, peradventure such a thing will occur.’’ 
This meaning would be excellent, and the contrast striking: ‘‘ Hardly will 
men die for God, the perfectly good, and God puts Christ to death for men 
the ungodly!’ Nevertheless, we believe that if the apostle had thought 
of God personally, he would have designated Him more clearly. In any 
case, this last sense would coincide with that of Rickert, since God is the 
good in the absolute sense of the word.—The reading of the Peshito iép 
adixwy, for unrighteous men, in the first proposition, gives a very simple mean- 
ing, only too simple, and one which completely enervates the force of the 
contrast to the terms ungodly, and sinners, in vv. 6 and 8. It is.condemned, 
besides, by all the documents.—Toduav, to dare, to have courage for; 
hence, to resolve to.—Kai : it is a case which is also supposable.. See, then, 
how far, in some exceedingly rare cases, the devotion of man in its sub- 
limest manifestations can rise. To sacrifice his life for one whose honor- 
able character inspires respect ; hardly! to sacrifice yourself on the altar 
of a cause whose grandeur and holiness have possessed you; perhaps also 
(cai)! And now for the contrast between these supreme acts of human, 
devotion and God’s conduct toward us. 


1 This is very flat, and very unlikely in the connection. It is far better to take “good” in 
the sense of kind (cf. Acts xi. 24), which makes an obvious and appropriate gradation.— 
i WC: 
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Ver. 8. The dé, but, indicates this contrast. What man hardly does for 
what is most worthy of admiration and love, God has done for that which 
merited only His indignation and abhorrence. On the verb cvrecravar, see 
on iii. 5; here it is the act whereby God establishes beyond question the 
reality of His love. The apostle says rv éevrod ayaryv : His own love, or 
the love that is peculiar to Him. The expression contrasts God's manner 
of loving with ours. God cannot look above Him to devote Himself, as 
we may, to a being of more worth than Himself. His love turns to that 
which is beneath Him (Isa. Ivii. 15), and takes even the character of 
sacrifice in behalf of that which is altogether unworthy of Him.—Or:, in 
that, is here the fact by which God has proved His peculiar way of loving. 
—In the word duaproiéc, sinner, the termination doc signifies abundance. 
It was by this term the Jews habitually designated the Gentiles} Gal. ii. 
15. The ér, yet, implies this idea: that there was not yet in humanity the 
least progress toward the good which would have been fitted to merit for 
it such a love; it was yet plunged in evil (Eph. ii. 1-7).—The words: 
Christ died for us, in such a context, imply the close relation of essence 
which unites Christ and God, in the judgment of the apostle. With man 
sacrificing himself, Paul compares God sacrificing Christ. This parallel 
has no meaning except as the sacrifice of Christ is to God the sacrifice of 
Himself. Otherwise the sacrifice of God would be inferior to that of man, 
whereas it must be infinitely exalted above it.—Finally, it should be 
observed how Paul places the subject Ode, God, at the end of the principal 
proposition, to bring it beside the word duaptwrer, sinners, and so brings 
out the contrast between our defilement and the delicate sensibility of 
divine holiness. 

In vv. 6-8 the minor premiss of the syllogism has been explained : God 
loved us when wicked, loved us as we ourselves do not love what is most 
excellent. Here properly the major should stand: Now, when one has 
done the most for his enemies, he does not refuse the least to his friends. 
Sut Panl passes directly to the conclusion, introducing into it at the same 
time the idea of the major. Reuss says, in passing from ver. 8 to 9: 
‘*Finally, hope is also founded on a third consideration.*> The apostle 
«does not compose in so loose a style. . 

Vv. 9, 10. ‘‘ Much rather then, being now justified by His blood, we shall be 
saved from wrath through Him. For if, when we were enemies, we were recon- 
.ciled to God by the death of His Son, much rather, being reconciled, we shall be 
-saved by His life.’’—The oiv, then, concludes from the proof of love already 
received to the proof of love to be hoped for. The zo#2@ w#a@AAoyv is cer- 
tainly taken here in the logical sense: much more cerfain/y, and not: 
‘much more abundantly.—Meyer is right in saying that the conclusion 
proceeds not from the least to the most, but from the most to the least. The 
work already finished is summed up in the words : being now justified by His 
blood. The word now contrasts the present state of justification, on the ene 
hand, with the former state of condemnation (the: yet sinners of ver. 8) ; 
and, on the other, with the state of future salvation (we shail be saved). 
“The state in which we now are is greatly more inconsistent with final wrath 
‘than that from which we have already been rescued.—But what is that wrath 
from which we have yet to be delivered ?. That spoken of by Paul, ii. 
.5, 6, in the words.: ‘‘the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God,’ the day when ‘‘ God will render te every one according 
‘to his deeds ;? comp. 1 Thess. i. 10; 2 Thess. i. 8. Our Lord-.speaks, 
Luke xii. 47, 48, of the punishment in store for the servant who knew the 
will of his master and did it not: he shall be beaten with many stripes. 
‘To whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be required.” A 
ground this for serious vigilance on the part of the justified man, but not 
of fear. Paul explains why: there is in Christ more than the expiation 
(the blood) by which He ‘has introduced us into the state of justification ; 
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there is His living person, now glorified, and consequently able to inter- 
pose in new ways in behalf of the justified, and to bring to a successful 
end the work of salvation so well begun in them. Such is the meaning of 
the words : ‘‘ we shall be saved through Him (dv airow).’? Comp. viii. 84: 
‘* Who died, yea rather, that is risen again ; who is at the right hand of 
God, who also maketh intercession for us ;’’? Gal. ii. 20: ‘I live, yet not I, 
but Christ in me ;’’? Heb. vii. 25: ‘‘ Ever living to make intercession for 
us ;’’ John xiv. 19: ‘‘ Because I live, ye shall live also.’? Paul here 
explains himself clearly regarding the double mediation indicated (vv. 1 
and 2) by means of the two dua, through: ‘through our Lord . . . (ver. 1), 
through whom also... (ver. 2).”’ The one expressed in ver. 1 was that 
which was implied here in the words through Him: we are delivered from 
all fear through Him (as to our future). The other, expressed in ver. 2 
(‘through whom also we have obtained access’? . . .), was that of His 
blood, through which we have been justified, delivered from condemnation 
(as to the past). It is obvious how profoundly the apostle’s work is 
weighed, and that we were not mistaken in alleging that in the words: 
“‘ We have peace with God,’’ he had his eyes already turned to the future, 
the final salvation. 

Ver. 10 is, strictly speaking, only a stronger repetition of the argument 
of ver. 9. Paul makes the reasoning more evident—1. By adding the term 
enemies, which renders the @ fortiori character of the proof more striking ; 
2. By substituting for justified (ver. 9) the term reconciled, which corresponds 
better with the word enemies ; 3. By describing the death of Christ as that 
of the Son of God, which presents its value more impressively; 4. By ex- 
plaining the indefinite term: through him (ver. 9), by the more precise 
expression : by his life.—The for is explained by the new force which the 
argument derives from these various changes. It is our en effet (in fact) ; 
comp. the relation between vv. 3 and 5 in John iii.—Three stages are indi- 
cated : enemies, reconciled, saved. Divine love, which has brought us from 
the first to the second, will yet more certainly bring us from the second to 
the third. —The terms: weak, ungodly, sinners (vv. 6 and 8), are here 
stuuamed up in the word enemies. Does this word denote man’s enmity to 
God, or that of God to man? Hating God (Dei osores), or hated of God 
(Deo odiosi)? The first notion would evidently be insufficient in the con- 
text. The enmity must above all belong to Him to whom wrath is attrib- 
uted ; and the blood of Christ, through which we have been justified, did 
not flow in the first place to work a change in our dispositions Godward, 
but to bring about a change in God’s conduct toward us. Otherwise this 
bloody death would have to be called a demonstration of dove, and not of 
righteousness (iii. 25). Here, besides, the saying xi. 28 should be compared, 
where the term enemy of God is contrasted with the title beloved of God ; 
the first therefore signifies : one not loved, or hated of God ; comp. Eph. 
ii. 8: ‘by nature children of wrath.’? We must obviously remove from this 
notion of divine enmity every impure admixture, every egoistic element, 
and take this hatred in the sense in which Jesus speaks of His disciple hat- 
ing his father, mother, wife, children, and his own life, Luke xiv. 26. This 
hatred is holy ; for it is related only to what is truly hateful to ourselves 
and others, evil, and what is fitted to lead to it. But yet it is not enough 
to say, with many commentators, that what God hates in the sinner is the 
sin and not the person. For, as is rightly observed by Oltramare (who on 
this account rejects the passive sense of the word enemies, which we de- 
fend), it is precisely hatred against the sinners, and not against the sin, 
which meets us in the expression enemies of God, if it be taken in the sense: 
hated of God. The truth is, as it appears to me, that God first of all hates 
sin in the sinner, and that the sinner becomes at the same time the object 
of this holy hatred in proportion as he voluntarily identifies himself with 
sin, and makes it the principle of his personal life. Undoubtedly, so long 
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2s this development remains unfinished, the sinner is still the object of 
divine compassion, inasmuch as God continues to regard him as His creat- 
ure destined for good. But the co-existence of these two oppesite senti- 
ments, of which, xi. 28, we have a very striking particular example, can 
ealy belong to a state of transition. The close of the development in good 
or evil once reached, only one of the two sentiments can continue (see on i. 
18). While maintaining ss fundamental the notion of divine enmity in the 
term enemies of God, we do not think it inadmissible to attach to it asa 
corollary that of man’s enmity to God. Our heart refuses to embrace the 
being who refuses to embrace us. It is in this double sense that the word 
exemy is taken in common lancuage. It implies a reciprocity ; comp. the 
expression ivy Zy@pe éyzer, used of Pilate and Herod (Loke xxiii. 12)—A 
somewhat analogous question arises as to the meaning of the expression 
muqalaygues TO OcS, we were reconciled io God. The words may signify 
two things: either that man gives up the enmity which had animated 
him against God, or that God gives up His enmity to man. Taken 
in themselves, the two meanings are grammatically possible. The words 
1 Cor. vii. 11 present a case in which the reconciled person becomes so by 
giving up his own enmity (‘if the woman depart, let her remain unmar- 
ried, or, fe reenciled to her husband”); 1 Sam. xxix. 4 and Matt. v. 24 
offer two examples of the opposite sense. In the first of these passages, 
the chiefs of the Philistines, suspecting the intentions of David, who asks 
permission to join them im fighting against Saul, say to their king : 
** Wherewith should he reconcile himself (dia%7aygce-7az, LXX_) to his master 
(7S axpiv asus), If not with the heads of our men?’ In the second, Jesus 
exhorts the man who would bring his offering to the altar, and who re- 
members that Ais brother has something against him, to go and first he recon- 
eiled to him. In both cases it is evident that the enmity, and consequently 
the giving up of the enmity, are ascribed to the man with whom the recon- 
ciliation has to take place (Saul, and the neighbor who thinks himself 
offended). In our passage the true meaning does not seem to us doubtful. 
The word being reconciled reproducing the being justified of ver. 9, it follows 
from this parallelism that it is God, and not man, who gives up His enmity. 
Iu the same way as by justification God effaces all condemnation, so by 
reconciliation He ceases from His wrath. This meaning results also from 
that of the word iy@pi, exemy, which we have just established, as well as 
of the term wrath, ver. 9. If it is God who is Aostile and proveked, it is in 
Him frst of all that the act of reconciliation must take place. This view 
is confirmed by the main passage, iii. 25. If it was man who had to be 
brought first to abandon his hostility, the reconciling act would consist, as 
we have just said in speaking of the word exemy, in a manifestation of 
love, not of righteousness. Finally, as Hodge observes, to make these 
words signify that it is we who in the reconciliation lay down our enmity 
to God, 1s to put it in contradiction to the spirit of the whole passage. 
For the apostle’s object is to exhibit the greatness of the love testified by 
God to unworthy beings, in order to concinde therefrom to the love which 
will be testified to them by the same God in the future. The whole argu- 


ment thus rests on God’s love to man. and not on man’s to God. On the > 


other side it is true, as Oltramare remarks, that the expression fo be recon- 


ciled is nowhere applied to God. It is only said, 2 Cor. v. 19: “‘that He 


reconciled the world unto Himself. not imputing their trespasses unto them.” 
How explain this fact? Certainly the sacred writers felt that it is impos- 
sible to compare the manner in which God becomes reconciled to men, with 
the manner in which one man becomes reconciled to another. It was God 
Himself who began by doing everything to establish His righteousness and 
secure the majesty of His position, that He might then be able to pardon. 
Here there was a mode of action which does not enter into human processes 
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of reconciliation ; and hence the apostles, in speaking of God, have avoided 
the ordi expression. 

If for the word blood ver. 10 substitutes death, which is more general, it 
is in order to call up better the Passion scene as a whole. The words: 
of His Som, exhibit the immensity of the sacrifice made for enemies! Con- 
clusion: If God (humanly speaking) did not shrink from the painful 
sacrifice of His Son in behalf of His enemies, how should He refuse to 

i henceforth received imto favor, a communication of life which 
involves nothing save what is ineffably sweet for Himself and for those 
who receive it! Thus is proved the certainty of final salvation (salvationin 
the day of wrath), toward which everything poinied from the first words : #¢ 
hase peace.—The clause i rg (wa aizon, by His life, must not be regarded 
as indicating the ofject of the being saved (introduced inio His life). The 
tv, in, can only have the insirumenial sense, like that of the i765 diuaz, H 
His blood, ver. 9; saved through His life, from which ours is henceforth 
drawn ; comp. viii. 2: “‘ The law of the spirit of life im Christ Jesus hath 
made me free from the law of sin and death.*” In fact, justification is not 
the whole of salvation ; it is the entrance on it. If sin continued to reien 
as before, wrath would reappear at the close. For *‘ without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord,” Heb. xii 14. But the mediation ¢f the life 
completes that of the blood, and makes sure of holiness, and thereby of 
final salvation. Comp. chaps. vi—vili., intended to develop the thought 
which is here merely enunciated im connection with the grace of justifica- 
tion. The expression fe sazed therefore denotes salvation in the full sense 
of the word—the final sentence which, along with justification, assumes 
the restoration of holiness. A sick man is not saved when the 
which has given rise to his malady has been pardoned ; he must also be 
cured. There are therefore, as we have elsewhere’? shown, a sentence of 
initial grace—justification, im the ordimary sense of the word—founded 
solely on faith ; and 2 sentence of jimal grace, which takes account not 
only of faith, but also of the fruits of faith. The first is the fruit of 
Christ's death ; the second flows from participation in His lize. For both 
of these graces faith is and remains, of course, the permanent condition of 
personal appropriation. If this is not expressly mentioned in our passage, 
it is because it refers solely to felicners already justified (ver. 1). : 

We cannot-help remarking here, with Olshausen, how entirely at 
variance with the view of the aposile is the Catholic doctrine, which is 
shared by so many Protestants of our day, 2nd which bases justification on 
the new life awakened in man by faith. In the eyes of St. Paul, justifica- 


tion is entirely independent of sanctification, and precedes it ; it rests only 
on faith in the death of Christ. Sanctification flows from the lie of 


Christ by the work of the Holy Spirit. 

At the end of ver. 2, Paul had passed from the absence of fear (*‘ we have 
peace,’ ver. 1) to the positive hope of glory, in which already we triumph. 
This same gradation is reproduced here from the passage from ver. 10 
to ver. 11, after which the theme contained in the first two verses will be 
exhausted, and the proposition : ‘hope maketh not ashamed ~ (ver. 5), 
fully demonstrated. 

Ver. 11. “* And not only [s0],* Gut exen glorying® in God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we hare now received the reconciliation.”’—The 
general gradation from ver. 10 to ver. 11 is well explained by Philippi: 
“* Salvation is not merely negative : deliverance from wrath ; we hope for 
better : participation in glory.” It was by this idea of triumphant entrance 


1 Etudes bibliques, U1. pp. 150, 23 et seq. (Si ed). 
2 DEF read route after d< 
3 Instead of cavyemcrc, L. 3) Mun. It Syr_ rend eavywoneda; F G: cavyeper. 
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into glory that the apostle behooved to crown this whole exposition of 
justification. For then it is that it will become complete and final.—The 
construction presents a difficulty. What are we to make of the participle 
Kavyouevot, glorying, Which does not rest on any finite verb? The ancients 
and several moderns (Thol., Philip., Riick., Fritzs., Hodge) regard it as 
the equivalent of a finite verb, understanding écuév, we are glorying, for 
we glory. This is the meaning indicated by the reading of L and of the 
ancient Versions. In this case, we must understand another finite verb 
after not only, which can be no other than the: we shall be saved, of ver. 10. 
The meaning is: ‘‘and not only shall we be saved, but we glory in God 
even now over this assured salvation.’’ The logical progress is from the 
future to the present. It has been objected that it is impossible to make 
a simple participle a finite verb, at least in prose, (for poetry furnishes 
numerous examples of such license). But how otherwise are we to explain 
2 Cor. vii. 5? The real difficulty is to resolve the disggreement between 
the future we shall be saved and the present we glory. It seems that if the 
gradation in the mind of the apostle really bore on the matter of time, the 
vov, now, which occurs in the following proposition, should have been 
placed in this: ‘‘not only shall we be saved, but we are so certain of it 
that now already we triumph in God.’ If Paul has not expressed himself 
so, it is because this was not his meaning. A second construction is 
adopted by Meyer, Hofmann, and others: it consists in supplying after 
not only, not: the verb cufycdurba, we shall be saved, but the participle 
KaraddAayévrec, being reconciled, so that this participle as well as the 
Kavyouevo., glorying, rest both of them on the we shall be saved of ver. 10: 
‘* We shall be saved, and that not only as reconciled, but also as glorying.”? 
The gradation in this case is not from the future to the present, but from 
the joy of reconciliation to that of triumpb. The objection to this con- 
Struction is this: The participle being reconciled, in ver. 10, is not a simple 
qualification of we shall be saved ; it is a participle of argumentation, as is 
well said by Oltrumare (see also Philippi). It cannot therefore be made 
logically parallel with the participle glorying. What is to be done if we 
will not return to the first construction? It only remains, as it seems to 
me, to derive from the verb cwycduea, we shall be saved, the idea of 
salvation, by supplying the participle cwtéuevor, saved, after not only, and to 
refer this participle, as well as the following xavyduever, glorying, to the 
time of final salvation : ‘‘Much more certainly shall we be saved (ver. 10), 
and that not only as saved, but as glorying in God.’? The meaning is 
almost the same as in the preceding construction, but more precise: 
‘* And when this hour of salvation shall come, it will not be as men barely 
saved, like those rescued from shipwreck or a deserved death, that we 
shall cross the threshold of eternal salvation : it will be in the triumphant 
attitude of men whom the Son of God has crowned with His own holiness 
and renewed in His glorious image, and whom the Father has marked 
with the seal of His adoption, viii. 15, 29.” It may be objected, no doubt, 
that by referring this participle glorying to the final hour, we depart from 
the meaning of the same verb in ver. 2, which contains the theme of the 
whole passage. But Paul, on reaching the close of this development, may 
easily substitute for the present glorying in hope, the song of triumph at 
the moment of entrance into glory.—To glory in God was the privilege of 
which the Jews boasted in virtue of their monotheistic revelation (EEG). 
St. Paul here applies this expression to the sanctified Christian who has 
not only nothing to fear from God, but who as His child is also His heir 
(viii. 17).—Yet he takes care in the same breath to cast down all that 
might be opposed to humility in this hope of future triumph, by adding : 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Even in the possession of perfect holiness 
and on the threshold of glory, it will be impossible for the Christian to 
forget that it is to Christ he owes all his eternal triumph as well as his 
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past reconciliation, which was its condition, The last words: by whom we 
have now received the reconciliation, might be taken to remind the believer in 
what a sad state he was found, and by what painful means he needed to 
be rescued from it. The word now would then contrast his present with 
his past state. But this meaning is not the most natural after the pre- 
ceding context. In closing, Paul rather contrasts the present with the 
future state: ‘‘through whom ye have now already received the recon- 
ciliation,’’ that first pledge of the deliverance to come. He who acquired 
for us the first of these favors by His sufferings, even that which is the 
condition of all the others, will not fail to carry the work to its com- 
pletion, if we remain attached to Him by persevering faith. This: by 
whom we have received, is the parallel of the by whom also of ver. 2, as the 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, which precedes, is the parallel of the same 
words in ver. 1. The cycle is closed. It is now demonstrated by this 
summary argument, that justification by faith includes the resources 
necessary to assure us of the final justification—that spoken of ii. 13— 
and even of final triumph, and that, consequently, the grace of justifica- 
tion is complete. 

After thus expounding in a first section (i. 18-iii. 20) wntversal condemna- 
tion, in a second section (iii. 21—v. 11) universal justification, there remains 
nothing more for the apostle to do than to compure these two vast dis- 
pensations by bringing together their two points of departure, Such is 
the subject of the third section, which closes this fundamental part. 


Hofmann thinks that, after describing divine wrath in the section i, 17-iii. 
4, the apostle from iii. 5-iv. 25 contrasts with it the state of justification 
which Christians enjoy without cause of boasting ; this teaching is entirely in 
keeping with monotheism, strengthens moral life instead of weakening it (ii. 
31), and is not at all invalidated by the case of Abraham. The conclusion is 
drawn v. 1-11, namely, to lead believers to enjoy this blessed state fearlessly 
and full of hope. This construction breaks down before the following facts : 
iii. 5 cannot begin a new section ; iii. 9 cannot be a question of the Christian 
conscience ; iii. 31 does not refer to the moral fulfilling of the law : Abraham's 
case cannot have so slight a bearing as that which Hofmann is obliged to ascribe 
to it; v. 1 is not an exhortation in the form of a conclusion,—The construction 
of Volkmar is wholly different. According to him, the exposition of justifica- 
tion by faith, begun iii. 9, closes at iii. 30, Here begins the confirmation of this 
mode of justification by the Old Testament. It goes from iii. 31-viii. 86. And, 
first, confirmation by the book of the law, chap. iv. (the text of Genesis relating 
to Abraham) ; then, confirmation by the law itself, the biblical narrative of the 
condemnation of all in Adam, which corresponds to the doctrine of the justifi- 
cation of all in Christ, v. 1-21; finally, confirmation by the harmony of the 
moral consequences of justification with the essence of the law, vi.-vili. But, 
independently of the false sense given to iil. 31 as a general title of iv.-viil., 
how are we to place the piece v. 1-11 in one and the same subdivision with the 
parallel between Adam and Jesus Christ, and how are we to see in this last 
piece only a confirmation of justification by faith, by means of the narrative 
of the fallin the Old Testament? Finally, this distinction between the book 
of the law, the daw and the moral essence of the law, is certainly foreign to the 
mind of the apostle. Holsten rightly says : ‘«Tt is unnecessary to prove that 
these thoughts and this order belong to Volkmar, not to Paul.”? Our construc- 
tion approaches much nearer to that which Holsten himself has just published 
(Jahrb. fiir protest. Theol. 1879, Nos. 1 and 2). The essential difference begins 
only with the following piece regarding Adam and Christ. This passage, while 
stating the result of the preceding part, belongs nevertheless, according to 
Holsten, to the following part, chap. vi.—viii., of which it is in his view the 
foundation. 

Without failing to perceive a certain transitional character in this passage, 
we must regard it mainly as a conclusion. Thus it is regarded also by Lipsius 
in his recent work on the Epistle to'the Romans (Protestanten-Bibel). 
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THIRD SECTION. 
TWELFTH PASSAGE’ (V. 12-21). 


The Universality of Salvation in Christ proved by the Universality of 
Death in Adam. 


Justification by faith had just been expounded : the historical foundation 
on which it rested, its harmony with the Israelitish revelation, the certainty 
of its enduring to thé end—all these points had been illustrated ; and the 
major part of the theme, iii. 21 and 22, was thus developed. One idea re- 
mains still, and that the most important of all, which was expressed in the 
theme in the striking words : eic mavrag Kal én médvrac TobG TLOTEvOVTAC, Jor 
all and upon all who believe. Universalism was the peculiar character of | 
Paul’s gospel; justification by faith, the subject of exposition thus far, 
was its necessary condition. "To omit expressly developing this decisive 
feature would have been to leave the fruit ungathered after laboriously cul- 
tivating the tree. The apostle could not commit such a mistake. He per- 
forms this final task in the last piece, the very peculiar nature of which suf- 
fices to demonstrate its importance. 

Commentators have understood the idea and object of the passage in vari- 
ous ways. According to Baur and his school, as well as several other com- 
mentators, the apostle has in view the Jewish-Christianity reigning in the 
Roman Church. He wishes at once to refute and gain it, either by ex- 
pounding a conception of history in which the law finds no more place 
(Baur), or by proving that salvation, like condemnation, depends in no de- 
gree on the conduct of individuals and their works, but solely on an ob- 
jective standard, on the unconditional and absolute appointment of God 
(Holsten). But this piece does not answer exactly either to the one or 
other of these two views. The observation made in ver. 20 on the second- 
ary part played by the law, cannot express the intention of the entire piece. 
This remark, rendered indispensable in this universal survey by the impor- 
tant place filled by the Mosaic law in the religious history of mankind, is 
thrown out, too much by the way to allow of its concentrating upon itself 
the interest of so vast an exposition. The other view, that of the absolute 
determinism which Holsten ascribes to St. Paul, would no doubt serve to 
cut by the roots the system of justification by works ; but it would be one of 
those remedies which destroy the suffering by killing the sufferer. For 
determinism excludes human merit only by suppressing moral liberty and 
responsibility. It is not so that Paul proceeds. In any case, it is easy to 
see that the apostle’s direct aim in this piece is not to exclude legal right- 
eousness ; he has done with this idea. It is the universality of the Chris- 
tian salvation which he wishes to demonstrate. Ewald, Dietzsch, and Gess 
rightly advance the striking difference which there is between the argu- 
ment of the Epistle to the Galatians and the teaching of the Epistle to the 
Romans. In the former, where Paul is attacking Jewish-Christianity, his 
argument starts from the theocratic history, from Abraham ; in the latter, 
which expounds the relation of the gospel to human nature, Jewish and 
Gentile, the argument starts from general history, from Adam, the father 
of all mankind. From the very beginning of the Epistle the point of view 
is universal (Gentiles, chap. i. ; Jews, chap. ie): 

Very many commentators hold the opinion that the apostle’s purpose is 
to ascend to the source of the two currents, whether of condemnation and 
death, or of justification and life, which sway the life of mankind ; or, as 
Dietzsch puts it, to the very powers which determine present facts, the lot 
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of individuals. The practical aim of this investigation would thus be that 
indicated by Chrysostom in the words: “ As the best physicians turn their 
whole attention to find out the root of maladies, and thus reach the very 
source of the evil, so it is that Paul acts.’’? Every reader would thus be 
invited by the passage to break the bond of oneness (solidarity) which nat- 
urally unites him to the head of lost humanity, and to contract by faith the 
new bond whereby he can have fellowship with the head of justified hu- 
manity. This view isthe most widely spread, and we do not conceal from 
ourselves the measure of truth which it contains. But two difficulties ar- 
rest us when we attempt to make this idea the key to the whole passage. 
It is perfectly obvious from ver. 12 that the apostle is rather concerned 
with the origin of death than with that of sin, and that he mentions the 
latter only to reach the former. It is also to the fact of death that he re- 
turns most frequently in the course of this piece, comp. vv. 15-18, 21. 
Would it be so if his direct aim were to ascend to sin, the source of evil? 
Then we find him nowhere insisting on the gravity of sin and on the neces- 
sity of faith for salvation. No exhortation to the reader to form a per- 
sonal union with the new Adam reveals this directly practical intention 
which is ascribed to him, especially by Hofmann and Th. Schott. We are 
therefore forced to conclude that we are not yet on the right track. 

Rothe starts from the idea that the first part of chap. v. has already be- 
gun the exposition of sanctification as the fruit of justification by faith, an 
exposition which continues in chap. vi. The passage from vv. 12-21 would 
thus be a simple episode intended to prove that as men became sinners in 
common by the sin of one, so they can only become saints in common—that 
is to say, in Christ. The piece would thus treat of the moral assimilation, 
either of corruption or holiness, by individual men. Such is also the opin- 
ion of Lange and Schaff, who make chap. v. 12 begin the part of the Epis- 
tle relating to moral regeneration by the appropriation of the holy life of 
the new Adam (vi.-viii.). There is certainly mention of sanctification in 
the passage, v. 1-11; we grant this to Rothe (comp. vv. 9, 10: by Him; 
by His life), but, as we have seen, only in relation to final justification, which 
rests on the continuance of the action of the living Christ in the justified 
soul. As to the subject of sanctification thus announced beforehand, it is 
not actually treated till chap. vi. The relations to vi.-viii. are no doubt real 
and profound. Lange proves them perfectly. But it is exaggerating their 
scope to make them a reason for detaching the passage Vv. 12-21 from the 
preceding context, in order to make it the preface to the doctrine of sanc- 
tification. The dominant ideas in the passage are not those of sin and of 
the new life; they are only, as we shall see, those of condemnation and 
justification, which had been the subject of the whole preceding part. This 
piece must therefore be regarded as its conclusion. 

By the first term of the comparison (our common condemnation in Adam) 
this parallel certainly recalls the whole section of the opy7, wrath, i. 18-ii. 
20, as by the second (common salvation in Christ) it recalls the subject of 
the second section, the righteousness of faith, wi. 21-v. 11. But this resem- 
blance is far from exhausting the connection of this piece with all that pre- 
cedes, The two terms of comparison, Adam and Christ, are not only put 
in juxtaposition with one another; they are put in logical connection, and 
it is in this living relation that the true idea of the piece is contained. 
With a boldness of thought which it is scarcely possible to imagine, Paul 
discovers, in the extension and power of the mysterious condemnation pro- 
nounced in Adam, the divine measure of the extension and power of the 
salvation bestowed in Christ, so that the very intensity of the effects of the 
fall becomes transformed, in his skilful hands, into an irresistible demon- 
stration of the greatness of salvation. ‘And this final piece is thus found 
to be at one and the same moment the counterpart of the first section 
(condemnation) and the crowning of the second (justification). 
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The following parallel falls, as it were, of itself into four distinct para- 
graphs : ; 
ss ie V. 12-14: the universal diffusion of death by the deed of one man. 

2. V. 15-17: the superiority of the factors acting in Christ’s work over 
the corresponding factor in the work of Adam, 
3. V. 18, 19: the certainty of equality in respect of extension and effect 

between the second work and the first. 

4. V. 20, 21: the indication of the true part played by the law between 
these two universals of death and righteousness. 

Exegesis has been led more and more to the grouping which we have 
just indicated (see Dietzsch, and especially Hodge), though the idea of 
those four paragraphs and their logical relation are still very variously 
understood. 


I. Vv. 12-14. 


Ver. 12. ‘‘ Wherefore, even as by one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin ; and so death’ passed upon all men, for that all have sinned ;??— 
The logical connection between this piece and the preceding is expressed 
by dca rovro, wherefore. Some, like Meyer, make this expression refer. solely 
to the last words of ver. 11: we have received the reconciliation. But we 
have seen that this incidental proposition, which the context itself did not 
require, was added there with the view of recapitulating the whole previ- 
ous section, before and with the view of passing to the following passage. 
The very term xaraddayg, reconciliation, which contains an allusion. to the 
name dpy7}, wrath, is chosen so as to remind us not only of the second 
section (that of justification), but also of the first (that of condemnation) ; 
so that in reality to say that the wierefore refers to the last proposition of 
ver. 11 is to admit, with Tholuck, Riickert, Holsten, etc., that it bears on 
all the preceding context from i. 17:.‘* Since, condemned as we all were, 
we have found reconciliation in Christ, there is therefore between our rela- 
tion to Him and our relation to the head of natural humanity the following 
resemblance.’? Hofmann and Schott make the wherefore refer to the piece 
v. 1-11 only: ‘On account of this assurance of final salvation which we 
possess in Christ’’. . . According to Hofmann, the verb which is want- 
ing should contain-an exhortation to realize holiness (the contents of viii. 
1 et seq.), an exhortation judged to correspond with that of the alleged 
éxouev, let us have, of v.1. This is all pure romance. Schott derives the 
verb more naturally from the preceding : ‘‘ Wherefore we shall be saved 
by Him alone (vv. 9, 10), as we perished by Adam’’. . . (But see below). 

The dorep, even as, has been construed grammatically in a multitude of 
ways.—1. It has been thought that the principal proposition (the verb of 
the wherefore) had been forgotten by the apostle, distracted as he was by 
the host of thoughts which presented themselves successively to his mind 
(s¢e Rickert and Hofmann for example). I hope our readers are convinced 
that such an explanation, or rather absence of explanation, is impossible. 
We have had sufficient proof hitherto that the apostle did not compose 
without having fully taken account of what he meant to say.—2. The main 
correlative proposition is supposed to be understuod ; requiring to be infer- 
red from what precedes. De Wette adduces in this sense Matt. xxv. 14, 
where we find an even as, to which there is no corresponding principal 
clause, and which depends simply on the preceding sentence. Lange almost 
in the same way derives the understood verb from ver. 11: ‘* Wherefore 
we have reconciliation by Christ, as by one sin and death came upon all ;” 
Umbreit and Schott, from ver. 10: “We shall be saved by Christ, as we 
perished in Adam ;”” van Hengel simply understands the verb :; ‘‘ Where- 
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fore it is the same in Christ as it was in Adam.’’ Dietzsch fills up the 
ellipsis by taking the verb from what follows: ‘‘ Wherefore life came by a 
man, in the same way as by a man sin and death came.’’ De Wette’s ex- 
planation breaks down under the wherefore, which distinguishes our passage 
from the one quoted. In the other views the question arises, How in a 
didactic piece so severely composed, the apostle, instead of making such 
an ellipsis and holding the mind of the reader in suspense to the end as he 
does without satisfying him after all, did not simply wiite like this: da 
touro éyévero év Xpiov@ Gorep. . . . ‘* Wherefore it is the same in Christ as 
in Adam” . . .—8. The principal verb on which Gorep depends is sought 
in the words which follow ; Erasmus and Beza, in the clause: ‘‘ and death 
by sin,’ giving to «ai the meaning of also. Taken rigorously, the construc- 
tion would be admissible, though it would have been more correct to write 
obtwc kai, or to put the «ai after the clause (thus also, or by sin also) ; but 
this meaning is absolutely excluded by the fact that Paul does not think of 
comparing the entrance of sin with that of death. It is evident that when 
he wrote the as, he had in view as the second term of the comparison the 
entrance of justification and life by Christ. A similar reason is also opposed 
to the explanation of those who, like Wolf, find the principal point 1n the 
more remote words: ‘‘and so death passed upon all.’’ Paul has as little 
thought of comparing the mode in which death entered with that of its 
diffusion. Besides, this would have required oirwe¢ cai, and not nat obtw¢.— 
4. A more generally admitted explanation is that of Calvin (Thol., Philip., 
Mey., Holst.), who finds the principal point indicated, at least so far as 
the sense goes, at the close of ver. 14, in the words: ‘‘ who is the type of 
Him that was to come.’? The meaning of these words is to this effect : 
“ Buen as, . . . so by a new Adam, of whom he was the type, justification 
came on mankind.’? We must hold on this view that the explanation in- 
terposed in vv. 13 and 14 led Paul away from finishing the construction 
begun in ver. 12. But it would be a strange style to give the principal 
proposition, which the reader was expecting after the as of ver. 12, in the 
form of this incidental proposition : who is the type of Him that was to come. 
Then in what immediately follows, ver. 15, Paul does not expound this 
idea of the equality between Adam and Christ, which had been announced 
by the as, and which in its substance the last proposition of ver, 14 was 
meant to recall, He explains, on the contrary, the difference between the 
two terms of comparison, so that he only raises (end of ver. 14) the idea 
of equality to abandon it at the same instant (vv. 15-17) ; what an un- 
natural proceeding !—5. We pass rapidly over the hypotheses of Mebring 
and Winer, who seek the chief clause, the former in the first proposition of 
ver. 15 by taking it interrogatively, the latter in the second proposition of 
the same verse ; two equally impossible attempts, since ver. 15a cannot be 
an interrogation (see below), and sinve ver. 150 can only correspond to the 
subordinate proposition which precedes in the same verse : ‘‘for ¢f’—ete. 
There is only one. explanation admissible, that of Grotius, Bengel, Flatt, 
best defended by Hodge, who finds the principal clause in ver. 18. It is 
there, indeed, that we have the close of the comparison begun in ver. 12 in 
the form of equality. Vv. 13 and 14 have been an explanation required by 
the last words of ver. 12, one of those digressions which, in our modern 
fashion, we put ina note. Vv. 15-17 have been brought in by the expres- 
sion: ‘*type of Him that was to come”’ (end of ver. 14), which demanded 
an immediate modification or restriction, so that it is not till ver. 18 that 
the apostle is free to finish the comparison he has begun. The proof that 
in ver. 18 Paul at length resumes the idea of ver. 12, is found in these two 
characteristic features: (a) the apa ody, so therefore, which indicates the 
resuming of a previously expressed idea ; (0) the reappearance of the con- 
trast between one and all (cic and radvrec), which was that of ver. 12, but 
which had been dropped in the interval for the contrast between one 
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and many (cic and oi roAdoi, vv. 15-17). As to the idea, it is evident that 
ver. 18 logically completes ver. 12. The words: as by one fall condemna- 
tion came upon all men, reproduce the idea, even as, ete., of ver. 12 ; and the 
following : so also by one righteousness justijication of life came upon all, are 
manifestly the long delayed second term of the comparison. As to the end 
of ver. 14, in which so many commentators have found the principal idea, 
it was simply a way of announcing to the reader this second part of the 
comparison, which was to be still further prefaced (vv. 15-17) before being 
enunciated (ver. 18). 

Ver. 12 describes the entrance of death into the world. The emphasis is 
on the words: by one man. Adam is here characterized not merely as the 
Jirst of sinners, but as the one who laid human life open to the power of 
sin. If Paul does not speak of Eve, as in 2 Cor. xi. 8, et al., it is because 
the fall of the race was not necessarily bound up with that of the woman. 
Adam alone was the true representative of mankind still included in him 
at that time.—The term sim should be taken here in its greatest generality. 
The apostle is not speaking specially of sin either as a tendency or an act, 
either as an individual act or as a collective fact ; but of the principle of 
revolt whereby the human will rises against the divine in all its different 
forms and manifestations. Holsten sees in sin an objective power con- 
trolling human existence even in Adam. But from the Bible stand point 
sin exists only in the will. It has no place in objective existence and 
outside the will of the creature. Julius Miiller reaches a result almost the 
same by starting from an opposite point of view ; according to him, the 
will of individual men has been corrupted by a free transgression previously 
to their earthly existence. On both of these views the apostle should have 
said : sin appeared with or in the first man; but not: sin entered by him. 
The word entered indicates the introduction of a principle till then external 
to the world, and the word by throws back. the responsibility of the event 
on him who, as it were, pierced the dike through which the irruption took 
place ; comp. the term disobedience, ver. 19.—The word Kécuoc, the world, 
evidently denotes here, as in John iii. 16, e¢ al., only the domain of human 
existence. Paul certainly holds, with Scripture, the previous existence of 
evil in a superhuman sphere.—Assuredly no subsequent transgression is 
comparable to this. It created a state of things here below which sub- 
sequent sins only served to confirm. If the question is asked, how a being 
created good could perpetrate such an act, we answer that a decision like 
this does not necessarily suppose the existence of evil in its author. There 
is in moral life not only a conflict between good and evil, but also between 
good and good, lower good and higher good. The act of eating the fruit 
of the tree on which the prohibition rested, was not at all illegitimate in 
itself. It became guilty only through the prohibition. Man therefore 
found himself placed—and such was the necessary condition of the moral 
development through which he had to pass—between the inclination to eat, 
an inclination innocent in itself, but intended to be sacrificed, and the 
positively good divine order. At the instigation of an already existing 
power of revolt, man drew from the depths of his liberty a decision whereby 
he adhered to the inclination rather than to the divine will, and thus 
created in his whole race, still identified with his person, the permanent 
proclivity to prefer inclination to obligation. As all the tace would have 
perished with him if he had perished, it was all seized in him with the spirit 
of revolt to which in that hour he had adhered. We are nowhere told, 
however, that his descendants are individually responsible for this diseased 
tendency. It is in proportion as each individual voluntaril y resigns himself 
to it that he becomes personally responsible for it.—But was it compatible 
with divine perfection to let this succession of generations, stained with 
an original vice, come into the world? God certainly might have annihi- 
lated the perverted race in its head, and replaced it by a new one; but 
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this would have been to confess Himself vanquished by the adversary. 
He might, on the contrary, accept it such as sin had made it, and leave it 
to develop in the natural way, holding it in His power to recover it; and 
this would be to gain a victory on the field of battle where He seemed to 
have been conquered. Conscience says to which of these two courses 
‘ God must give the preference, and Scripture teaches us which He has in 
in reality preferred. 

But the point which Paul has in view in this declaration is not the origin 
of sin, but that of death. And hence he passes immediately, understanding 
the same verb as before, to the second fact : and death by sin. It would have 
been wholly different had he meant to begin here to treat the subject of 
sanctification ; he would in that case have at least stopped for a moment at 
this grave fact of the introduction of sin. If sin is not mentioned by him 
except by way of transition to death, this is because he is still on the sub- 
ject of justification, the corresponding fact to which is condemnation, that 
is to say, death. Death is the monument of a divine condemmation, which 
has fallen on mankind.—The term death is used by Scripture in three 
senses—1. Physical death, or the separation of soul and body ; in conse- 
quence of this separation from its life principle, the body is given over to 
dissolution. 2. Spiritual death, or the separation of the soul from God ; 
in consequence of this separation from its principle of life, the soul becomes 
corrupt in its lusts (Eph. iv. 22). 3. Eternal death, or the second death ; 
this is in the human being the consummation of his separation from God 
by the separation of the soul from the spirit, the soul’s faculty for the divine. 
The soul and body then deprived of this superior principle, the native ele- 
ment of the soul, become the prey of the worm which dieth not (Mark ix. 
43-48). Of these three meanings, the last does not suit this passage ; for 
the second death does not begin till the judgment. The second is equally 
inapplicable, because the idea of death would then be compounded with 
that of sin, which is distinguished from it in this very passage.! There 
remains, therefore, only the first meaning. It is confirmed, besides, by the 
obvious allusion to the narrative of Genesis (ii. 17, iii. 19), as well as by 
the explanation contained in the following verses (13 and 14), where the 
word death is evidently taken in its strict sense. We should add, however, 
that death, even when taken simply as physical death, always implies an 
abnormal state in relation to God, a state which, if it continues and de- 
velops, cannot fail to draw after it fatal consequences to man. 

What, according to the apostle’s view, is the relation between sin and 
death contained in the preposition dia, by, which he uses a second time ? 
It might be said that death is simply the natural consequence of sin, since, 
God being the source of moral and physical life, once the bond is broken 
between Him and man, man must die. But in ver. 16 the apostle makes 
death the consequence of sin through a positive sentence, which proves that 
if we have to do here with a natural consequence, it is one which is also 
willed. Itis true, two objections may be urged against this opinion, which 
makes death a consequence of sin. The first is what Paul himself says, 
1 Cor. xv. 42, that our earthly body is sown in corruption, weakness, and dis- 
honor, and that because it is psychical. A little further on, ver. 47, allud- 
ing to Gen. iii. 19, he adds that the first man is of the earth, earthy, which 
seems to make the dissolution of his body a natural consequence of his 
nature. ‘The second objection is this: Long before the creation of man, 
the existence of death is proved in the domain of animal life. Now the 
body of man belongs to the great sum total of animal organization, of which 
he is the crown ; and therefore the law of death must already have extend- 
ed to man, independently of sin. Paul’s words in the Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, as well as those of Genesis, the sense of which he reproduces, prove 


1 But the contrast with “life” in verses 17, 18, 21 make it plain that throughout the passage 
death includes all physical and moral evil, cf. vi. 23.—T. W. C, 
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beyond doubt the natural possibility of death, but not its necessity. Ifman 
had remained united to God, his body, naturally subject to dissolution, 
might have been gloriously transformed, without passing through death 
and dissolution. The notion of the tree of life, as usually explained, means 
nothing else. This privilege of an immediate transformation will belong 
to the believers who shall be alive at the time of our Lord’s return (1 Cor. 
xv. 51, 52); and it was probably this kind of transformation that was on 
the point of taking effect in the person of the Lord Himself at the time of 
His transfiguration. This privilege, intended for holy men, was withdrawn 
from guilty man ; such was the sentence which gave him over to dissolution. 
It is stated in the words: ‘Thou art dust (that is to say, thou canst die), 
and to dust shalt thou return (that is to say, thou shalt in fact die).’” The 
reign of death over the animals likewise proves only this: that it was in 
the natural condition of man to terminate in dissolution. Remaining on 
the level of animalism by the preference given by him to inclination over 
moral obligation, man continued subject to this law. But had he risen by 
an act of moral liberty above the animal, he would not have had to share 
its lot (see also on viii. 19-22). 

From the origin of sin, and of death by sin, the apostle passes to a third 
idea : the diffusion of death. Once entered among mankind, death took 
hold of all the beings composing the race. The two prepositions cic (nto) 
and dud (through) in the two verbs elo7Adey and difbev, indicate exactly this 
connection between entrance and propagation. As poison once swallowed 
penetrates to all parts of the body, so it happened in Adam, in whom the 
whole race was virtually contained ; in him the tendency to dissolution 
victoriously asserted itself over all the individuals that were to come, so 
that every one of them was born dying. The word oiruc, so, may be ex- 
plained in three ways: either it repeats, as Dietzsch, Hofm. think, the 
notion: by one man: ‘death, after having entered by one, spread in the 
same manner (by this one).’’ Or, as is held by Meyer and Philippi, this so 
alludes to the relation of cause and effect, which has just been pointed out 
between sin and death: “and so, by reason of this connection between 
sin and death, death passed on all,’ which assumes as a premiss 
the understood idea that sin also extended to all. Or, finally, is it not 
more natural to explain the word so by the connection between the two 
verbs? ‘And once entered, it gained by its very entrance the power of 
passing on all.’ The threshold crossed, the enemy could strike immediately 
all the inmates of the house. What mode would have presented the oppo- 
site of that characterized by the so, if death had reached each man individ- 
ually by a door which he himself had opened? Theail is expressly empha- 
sized in contrast to one, because in this contrast between one and all there 
is concentrated the idea of the whole passage. The Greco-Latin mss. here 
omit 46 Gavaroc, death. In this case we must either take the verb O@20ev in 
an impersonal sense: ‘and so it (this connection between sin and death) 
happened to all ;”’ or, what would be preferable, take the whole following 
proposition as the subject : ‘+ and so there passed on all, that in consequence 
of which, or in virtue of which, all have sinned.” Both of these construc- 
tions are obviously forced. It is probable that the omission of 6 @évaroc has 
arisen, as van Hengel well suggests, from the fact that the whole of the 
verse was connected with sin; the words: and death by sin, being conse- 
quently regarded merely as incidental or parenthetical, and so there was 
given as a subject to dufbe, 4 duaptia, sin, of the first proposition. 

But why does Paul add the last words : é9’ & xévrec iuaprov, which we 
have translated by : for that all have sinned 2? They seem to contradict the © 
idea expressed jn the first part of the verse, and to ascribe the death of 
each man not to the sin of Adam, but to his own. The numerous explana- 
tions which have been given of these words may, it seems to us, be reduc- 
ed to three principal heads ; they amount in fact to one or other of these 
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three ideas—1. The death of individual men results wholly from their own 
sins. 2. The death of individual men results partly from Adam’s sin and 
partly from their own sins. 3. The death of all individual men arises 
solely from Adam’s sin. 

Let us begin with the study of the form éq’ ©.) Inthe New Testament it 
is found in the local sense (Luke v. 25) ; in the moral sense, it is applied 
either to the object : éy’ @ rape, ‘with what object art thou here ?? or to the 
determining cawse of the action or feeling ; so without doubt 2 Cor. v. 4: 
to’ © ob OéAouEY éxdboacha, for that we would not be unclothed, but clothed 
upon ;”’ probably also Phil. iii, 12: é9° @ nat careAqoOny, “‘T seek to appre- 
hend, because that also I have been apprehended ;”’ perhaps also Phil. iv. 10: 
é’ & Kat opoveire, “(I say 80), because that ye also thought ;”’ but this é9’ 6 
may also be understood as a pronoun connected with what precedes : ‘‘as 
regards what concerns me, with which ye were also occupied.’’ Itis easy to 
see, in fact, that the phrase may have two different meanings, according as 
we take it as pronominal or conjunctive. In the former case, it bears on what 
precedes : on account of, or in view of which, that is to say, of the idea just 
expressed (propterea). In the second, it bears on what follows: because, 
or in view of the fact that, that is to say, of the idea just about to be enun- 
ciated (propterea quod). The difference is analogous to that of 6:6 and dvére. 
We shall have need, as will appear, of all these meanings in the study of 
the following phrase. 

The first explanation is that which makes the apostle explain the death 
of all by the individual sin of all. This is the meaning adopted by Calvin, 
Melanchthon, and several others, particularly by Reuss. The latter ex- 
presses himself thus: ‘* No question here of the imputation of Adam's sin 
or hereditary sin; these are scholastic theses. All have been visited with 
the same punishment as Adam, therefore they must all have merited it 
like him.’? The idea would thus be that all men die in consequence of 
their individual sins. There are three reasons which render this explana- 
tion impossible—1. The cat obras, and 80, evidently signifies that each 
individual dies in consequence of the entrance of sin, and therefore of 
death, into this world by one man. 2. This idea would be in contradiction 
to the very aim of the whole passage, which is to make the death of all 
rest on Adam, even as the righteousness of all rests on Christ., 3. The 
death of infants would be inexplicable on this interpretation ; for they 
have certainly not brought death on themselves by their individual sins. 
Calvin, Tholuck, and others on this account apply the juaprov, have sinned, 
not to particular acts, but to the evil disposition : have become sinners, which 
might be said also of infants who have died without actual sins. But the 
verb duaprdévew cannot have this meaning. It always denotes sin as an 
act, not as a state. Paul would have said; duaprwaot éyevfOnoav, or, as in 
ver. 19: duaptorot kateotddnoav. Mangold alleges that Paul did not take 
account of infants when he expressed himself thus, and that he meant only 
to speak of mankind, so far as they really sin. But Paul is not explaining 
the death of this or that individual; he is explaining the fact of death in 
itself, If there are examples of death, and that in great number, which 
do not come under the explanation he gives, it is not enough to say that he 
does not take account of them ; his explanation must be declared insufficient. 

A second class of commentators seek to modify the preceding and evi- 
dently inadmissible explanation ; they give a restricted or determinate 
sense to é¢’ @, making it signify : seeing that besides, or on this condition that, 
or in so far as; so Julius Miiller, Rothe, Ewald. The object of all these 


1’Eqi with the dative denotes—1. In its primitive (Jocal) meaning : the object on or near 
which a thing is placed ; thus ef’ @ karexevro, the couch on which he ‘lay ; én Tats Ovpars, NEAT, 
or at the door. 2. In the sense of time; at the date of, in the lifetime of ; for example : émt 
Mwioy, in the time of Moses ; émt vexpots, when one is dead. 3. In the moral sense: on the 
ground of, that is to say, by reason of, or on condition of, or in view of. 4. In the logical sense : 
as may be seen by... All these different meanings may be applied to the phrase ed’ @. 
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attempts is to get at this idea : that the diffusion of death in the world, in 
consequence of Adam’s sin, took place only on a certain condition, and on 
account of a subsidiary cause, the particular sins committed by each man. 
There is on this view a personal act of appropriation in the matter of death, 
as there is one, namely faith, in the matter of salvation. But such a mean- 
ing of éy’ » cannot be demonstrated ; it would have required éo° écov, or 
some other phrase. Then this meaning is opposed to ver. 16, which di- 
rectly coutrasts condemnation as a thing which has come by one, with the 
gift of grace as applying to the sins of the many. Besides, would it be 
possible for Paul to seek to establish no logical relation between these two 
causes, the one principal, the other secondary, and to content himself with 
putting them in juxtaposition, notwithstanding their apparent contradiction ? 

The third class of interpretations may be divided into two groups—1. 
Those which take é9’ » as a relative pronoun. So Hofmann, who makes 
Oavarog (death, in the physical and moral sense) the antecedent, and gives 
to éri and é9' 6 the temporal sense : ‘‘ during the existence, or in the pres- 
ence of which (death) all have sinned’’—that is to say, that when all 
individual men sinned, the reign of death was already established here be- 
low, which proves clearly that it was so not in consequence of our particu- 
lar sins, but on account of Adam’s sin. Dietzsch interprets almost in the 
same way as Hofmann, only he sets aside the temporal meaning of éxi, to 
substitute for it the notion of the condition on which, or the state of things 
in which, the fact takes place. The same relation of the éo’ 6 to @évaroc is 
followed by Gess, except that he understands the word @dvaroc of spiritual 
death, sin: ‘* Upon all (spiritual) death has come, on the ground of which 
all individual men have consequently committed sin.’ We omit other less 
comprehensible shades. But why have recourse to this form of expression 
é¢’ @, which has usually a quite different sense in Paul, and not say simply, 
if such was his meaning, that death here below preceded individual sins, 
and consequently is not their effect? Besides, the fact itself, here as- 
cribed to the apostle, is not strictly true. For the first death on the earth, 
that of Abel, was certainly preceded by a multitude of particular sius. In 
Gess’s explanation the idea is much simpler: ‘*In Adam death came upon 
all, moral corruption, as a consequence of which all since have sinned in- 
dividually.’? But this idea lies without the context ; for Paul, as we have 
seen, is not treating here of the origin of sin, but of the origin of death, 
and of death taken in the physical sense. Death appears here as the visible 
proof of the invisible judgment which hangs over mankind. Vv. 13, 14, 
as well as 15 and 17, leave no doubt on this head. In this way it would 
seem to us simpler to give to ég’ @ the neuter sense : on which, in consequence 
of which, all have sinned. Only this meaning of ég’ @ would be, we fear, 
without precedent. 2. The second mode of interpretation in this third 
class takes the é9’ 6 as a conjunctive phrase : Sor that, and connects it with 
the idea following : all have sinned. How sinned ? Through this one man 
who introduced sin. So Bengel : quia omnes, ADAMO PECCANTE peccaverunt. 
It must be allowed that the thought of the dv évdc avOporov, by one man, 
which begins the verse, so controls the mind of the apostle that he does 
not count it necessary expressly to repeat it. This meaning is in harmony 
with the best established use of the éo’ 6 in the New Testament (see above) 
and in the classics (see Meyer). And the idea expressed in this proposition 
thus understood, appears again without doubt in the first part of ver. 15: 
‘‘ through the offence of one many be dead ;”? and in that of ver. 17: “ by 
one man’s offence death reigned by one ;” comp. 1 Cor. xv. 22: ‘‘as in 
Adam all die.”? No doubt it is objected that the essential idea in this 


1 So Wendt, p. 196, who, if we understand him rightly, makes Paul say: “On all there has 
come death, by which it may be seen that all have sinned (ideally, that is to say, have been 
piers as sinners without really being so).”” It is impossible for us to comprehend this meaning 
of éf’ &. 
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case: ‘in Adam,’’ is omitted ; but we think we have accounted for the 
omission. And we find, as Bengel has already remarked, a somewhat simi- 
lar ellipsis in the analogous though not parallel passage, 2 Cor. v. 15: ‘‘If 
one died for all, then all died ;’? understand : in him.—True, the question 
is asked, if it is possible that the eternal lot of a free and intelligent person 
should be made dependent on an act in which he has taken no part with 
will and conscience. Assuredly not; but there is no question here about 
the eternal lot of individuals. Paul is speaking here above all of physical 
death. Nothing of all that passes in the domain in which we have Adam 
for our father can be decisive for our eternal lot. The solidarity of indi- 
viduals with the head of the first humanity does not extend beyond the 
domain of natural life. What belongs to the higher life of man, his spirit- 
ual and eternal existence, is not a matter of species, but of the individual. 
—The Vulgate has admitted an interpretation of this passage, set in circu- 
lation by Origen and spread by Augustine, which, in a way grammatically 
false, yet comes to the same result as ours. ‘Eo’ © is taken in the sense of 
ivw: ‘in whom” (Adam). But éxi cannot have the meaning of év, and 
even if © were a relative pronoun here, it would neither refer to Adam, 
who has not been named, nor to one man, from which it is separated by so 
many intermediate propositions. : 

The most impenetrable mystery in the life of nature is the relation be- 
tween the individual and the species. Now to this domain belongs the 
problem raised by the words: ‘‘ for that (in this one man) all have sinned.” 
Adam received the unique mission to represent the whole species concen- 
trated in a single individual. Such a phenomenon cannot be repeated, at 
least in the domain of nature. The relation of each of us to that man, the 
incarnation of the species itself, has nothing in common with the relation 
which we have to sustain to any other man. In the revelation of salvation 
given to the apostle this mysterious connection was assumed, but not ex- 
plained. For it belongs to a sphere on which the revealing ray does not 
fall. And therefore it is that in the two following verses the apostle thinks 
it necessary to demonstrate the reality of the fact which he had just an- 
nounced : the death of all through the sin of one. We shall see that the 
meaning of these two verses comes out only when we approach them with 
the explanation just given of the last words of ver. 12 ; this will be the 
best proof of its truth. 

Vv. 13, 14. ‘‘ For until the law sin was in the world: but sin is not imputed 
af there is no law ; and nevertheless death reigned from Adam to Moses, even 
over them that had not sinned’ after the resemblance of Adam’s transgression, 
who is the figure of Him that was to come.’’—According to the first two inter- 
pretations of the preceding proposition, which lay down the sins com- 
mitted by each individual as the sole or secondary cause of his death, the 
argument contained in vv. 13, 14 would be this: ‘‘ All die because they 
have all sinned ; for even during the time which elapsed down to the 
giving of the law sin was in the world ; now sin is undoubtedly not reck- 
oned in the absence of law. Nevertheless, that did not prevent sin from 
reigning during all the interval between Adam and Moses, which proves 
certainly that it was nevertheless imputed in some measure. How could 
that be? Because of the law of nature written even in the heart of the 
Gentiles.”’ Such is De Wette’s interpretation, also that of Lange and 
Reuss. In this sense the second proposition of ver. 13 must be taken as 
an objection made to Paul on which he raises himself. Then he would be 
made to answer in the sequel by confining himself to stating the very fact 
of the reign of death.. But the explanation of death is the very point in 
question ; how could the fact itself be given in proof? Then a simple dé 
would not have sufficed to indicate such a shifting in the direction of the 


1 Mnn. several Lectionaries, Or. omit uy before apaptncartas. 
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thought. The text rather produces the impression of a consecutive aréu- 
ment. Finally, at the close of such an argument, the apostle could not 
have left to be understood the solution which he himself gave of the prob- 
lem, namely, the natural law written in the heart of the Gentiles. This 
idea, on which everything rested, was at once too essential and too unfa- 
miliar to the minds of his readers to be passed over in silence as self-evi- 
dent. It has been sought to meet these difficulties by giving to the word 
éAAoyeiv, to put to uccount, a purely subjective meaning, and so to make the 
proposition, ver. 13), a simple observation interjected by the way. Am- 
brose and Augustine, then Luther, Calvin, and Melanchthon, and in our 
days Rickert, Rothe, and J. Muller, do in fact apply the imputation ex- 
pressed by éA2oyeiv not to the judgment of God, but to the reckoning which 
the sinner makes to himself of the trespass which he has committed : 
‘‘ Every one died for his own sin, for sin existed even before the law, 
though the sinners did not take account of it, nor esteem themselves 
guilty. But death, which nevertheless reigned, proved that God on His 
part imputed it to the sinner.’’? But this purely subjective signification of 
the term éAAoyeiv cannot be justified. It would require to be indicated in 
some way. How, besides, could Paul have affirmed in terms so general 
that the sinners between Adam and Moses did not impute their sins to 
_ themselves, after saying of the Gentiles, ii. 15, that ‘‘their thoughts mu- 
tually accuse or excuse one another,’ and i. 32, that’ these same Gentiles 
‘‘knew the judgment of God, that those who do such things are worthy 
of death’? Finally, the idea that, notwithstanding this want of subjec- 
tive imputation, the divine imputation continued ever in force, would have 
required to be more strongly emphasized in ver. 14. In general, all these 
modes of interpretation, according to which Paul is held to explain the 
death of individuals by their own sins, run counter to the object which he 
had before him in this whole passage, the parallel between the justification 
of all in one, and the condemnation of all in one. 

Let us then resume our explanation of the end of ver. 12; and let us 
seek from this viewpoint to give account of vv. 13, 14: ‘‘Death passed 
upon all, for that (in Adam) all sinned.’ The course of the following ar- 
gument at once becomes easy to understand: ‘' Sin was assuredly in the 
world at that time (and you might consequently say to me: it was for that 
reason men died); but I answer: sin is not imputed if there is no law (it 
could not therefore be the cause of the death with which every individual 
was visited) ; and yet death reigned even over those who had not like Adam 
violated a positive law.’? 'The conclusion is obvious: ‘‘ Therefore all these 
individuals died, not for their own sin, but because of Adam’s,”’ which 
had been affirmed in the close of ver. 12, and which was to be proved. 
We might in our own day argue in exactly the same manner to explain 
the death of the heathen or of infants: Since they are still without law, 
they die, not because they have sinned personally, but because they all 
sinned in Adam. It is clear also how the argument thus understood is in 
keeping with the object of this passage. All having been, as is proved by 
the death of all, condemned in Adam, all can likewise be really justified 
in Christ. Hofmann and Dietzsch, who have explained éo’ in the sense 
of: ‘‘on the ground of which (death) all have sinned,’ are of course’ 
obliged to interpret vv. 13 and 14 differently from us, though to arrive at 
the same result. We think it useless to discuss their explanation, which 
falls to the ground of itself, with that which they give to the last words 
of ver. 12.1 


1 Let us note two other explanations which, while differing considerably from. ours, come 
near it in their result, those of Tholuck and Holsten. According to the first, Paul would 
prove in vv. 13 and 14 the fact of original sin. He does so by the existence of death durine the 
time between Adam and Moses. For the sin which certainly existed at that period was not 
imputable in the absence of law. Now that men died then, is certain: this could therefore 
only be in consequence of the predisposition to death which they had inherited from Adam, by 


CHAP. Vv. 18, 14: all 


Having explained the argument as a whole, let us return to the details 
of the text itself. The for, at the béginning of ver. 13, bears not only on 
the proposition of which it forms part, but on the entire argument to the 
end of ver. 14.—The words aypz vouov, until the law, might signify, as the 
old commentators would have it: ‘‘as long as the law existed,” that is to 
say, from Moses to Jesus Christ. For ayp: may have the meaning of dur- 
ing. But ver. 14, which paraphrases the words thus: ‘‘from Adam to 
Moses,’’ excludes this meaning.—The absence of the article before véxov, 
law, certainly does not prevent it here from denoting the Mosaic law ; comp. 
ver. 14: until Moses. But it is not as Mosaic law, but as law strictly so 
called, that the Jewish law is here mentioned. And so the translation 
might well be :, ¢7// a law, that is to say, a law of the same kind as the com- 
mandment which Adam violated. The absence of the article before éuapria, 
sin, has a similar effect ; there was sin at that period among men. In the 
following proposition it is again sin as a category which is designated (bet 
ing without article). If the substantive duapria, sin, is repeated (instead of 
the pronoun), it is because, as Meyer says, we have here the statement of a 
general maxim.—The verb éA2oyeiv is not found elsewhere except in the 
Epistle to Philemon, ver. 18, where Paul asks this Christian to put to his ac- 
count, his, Paul’s, what. Onesimus, whom he is recommending, may still 
owe to him. Between this term and Aoyifev, which he more frequently 
uses, the one shade of difference is that of the év, in, which enters into the 
composition of éAAoyeiv: to inscribe im the account book. It is wholly ar- 
bitrary to apply this word to the subjective imputation of conscience. The 
parallel from the Epistle to Philemon shows clearly what its meaning is. 
But does the apostle then mean to teach the irresponsibility of sinners who, 
like the Gentiles, bave not had a written law? No; for the whole hock 
of Genesis, which describes the period between Adam and Moses, would 
protest against such an assertion. The matter in questior is an immediate 
and personal imputation, resting on a threatening like this: ‘‘In the day 
thou eatest-thereof thou shalt die.’’? The infliction of the punishment of 
death in the sense of this divine saying necessarily supposes a positive law 
violated ; it supposes in general a theocratic government set up. Only in 
such circumstances can the violator be brought to account to be immedi- 
ately judged and subjected, either to capital punishment, or to the obliga- 
tion of providing an expiatory act, such as sacrifive (taking the place of the 
punishment of death). Outside of such an organization there may be other 
great dispensations of a collective and disciplinary character, such as the 
deluge, the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, or the abandonment of the 
Gentiles to their own corruption (chap.i.). These historical dispensations 
are vast pedagogical measures taken in respect of the whole human race ; 


receiving from him the disposition to sin. So at least it isthat we understand this commenta- 
tor. But this explanation breaks down—1. On the meaning of nuaprov, which cannot signify 
became sinners ; and, 2. On the whole context, which goes not to demonstrate. the fact of 
original sin, hut to explain the universality of death.—According to Holsten, the sin of which 
Paul! here speaks, and in which he sees the cause of death, exists first in human nature as an 
objective principle; it does not become personal sin (mapdéBacrs) until the latent principle 
passes into an anti-legal act, asin Adam. Now between the time of Adam and Moses that was 
impossible. Sin existed objectively, but without personal transgression, properly so called. 
If, therefore, sin reigned then, it could only be as a punishment of that objective sin mani- 
fested for the first time as transgression in Adam’s sin, and not asa punishment of subjective 
or individual sins. But, 1. The sin of Adam, according to Paul, was the introduction, and not 
a first manifestation of sin. Wendt justly says: ‘To enter into the world signifies that some- 
thing which was not there arrives in it, and not that something shows itself” (p. 194). 2. The 
very fact which Paul exhibits as the cause of death is Adam’s sin, which on Holsten’s explana~ 
tion is completely lost in objective sin. 3. Holsten’s idea, expressed in common language, 
amounts to this: hnman nature has sin inherent in it from its origin, and_sin_ has death for its 
necessary consequence. Therefore death is not explained bythe sin of individuals, but belongs 
essentially to the human species. These are propositions belonging to Determinism and Pan- 
theism, but not to the Theism of St. Paul. d i f 
Yet these two interpretations, that of Tholuck, by laying stress on the universality of sin 
as a disposition, and that of Holsten, by making death an element of human nature, are nega- 
tively at, one with ours, inasmuch as they exclude, as we do, the explanation of death by the sin 


of individuals. 
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they have not the character of judicial and individual sentences, like those 
which rest on some article of a code violated by an individual with full 
knowledge of the law; comp. the contrast between the arodovvra, shall 
perish, and the «pidgoovra, shall be judged, ii. 12.—The subjective negative 
uh before dvro¢ vduov represents the fact as it exists in the mind of the author 
of the maxim. 

Ver. 14. ’AA24a: and nevertheless ; a strongly emphasized contrast to the 
idea of non-imputation (ver. 13).—The word reign denotes a power firmly 
established, resting on the immovable foundation of the divine sentence 
pronounced over the whole race. Death cannot denote more here than the 
loss of life in the ordinary sense of the word. There is no reference either 
to spiritual death (sin, Gess), or to the sufferings and infirmities of life 
(Hodge), but simply to the fact that between Adam and Moses men died 
though there was no law. This imputation of Adam’s sin, as the cause of 
death to every individual man, would be absolutely incomprehensible and 
incompatible with the justice of God, if it passed beyond the domain of 
natural life marked off by the mysterious relation between the individual 
and the species. The sequel will show that as soon as we rise to the 
domain of spiritual life, the individual is no longer dependent on this 
solidarity of the species, but that he holds his eternal destiny in his own 
hands.—The words: ‘‘also, or (even) over them that had not sinned,’’ are 
taken by Meyer as referring to a part only of the men who lived between 
Adam and Moses, those, namely, who did not enjoy the positive revelations 
granted during this period, the Noachian commandments, for example, 
Gen. ix. 1-17. Thus understood, Paul reminds us of the fact that the men 
of that time who were without those precepts were, as well as their con- 
temporaries who enjoyed such light, subjected to death. But the whole 
passage, on the contrary, implies the absence of all positive law which 
could have been violated between Adam and Moses; consequently, the 
phrase : ‘‘even over them who sinned not,’’ etc., embraces the whole human 
species from Adam to Moses without distinction ; mankind during this in- 
terval are contrasted with Adam on the one hand, and with the people of 
Israel from Moses on the other. All these who were not under conditions 
of a capitally penal kind (ver. 13) died nevertheless.—The words: ‘after 
the resemblance of Adam’s transgression,’? are certainly not dependent, as the 
old Greek expositors thought, on the word reigned: ‘‘ death reigned on the 
ground of asin similar to that of Adam.’’ This sense leaves the words : 
even over them that sinned not, without any reasonable explanation. We 
must therefore bring this clause under kal éxi rove pH duapthoavrac, in this 
sense: ‘even over them thut did not sin after the fashion of Adam’s sin,” that 
is to say, by transgressing as he did, a positive prohibition.—Hofmann insists 
on the strict meaning of the word which Paul uses, duotwua, the object like 
(differing from duoidry¢, the resemblance), and, taking the genitive rapaBdcewe 
as a subjective genitive, he explains: according to the form which was that 
of . . . or on the type presented by the transgression of . . . To render this 
shade into English, we must translate, not after the resemblance, but after 
the fashion of Adam’s transgression. 

From this whole argument it appeared that Adam had been the sole 
author of the reign of death, and herein precisely was he the counterpart 
of Him who was to come to be the sole principle of life here below. Thus 
it is easy to understand why the apostle, after explaining the origin of 
death, closes with these words, appropriately introducing the statement of 
the other member of the parallel: who is the type of the Adam that was to 
come. It is improper, with Bengel, to give to the participle wéAaAovroc the 
neuter sense : of that which was to come (by regarding the masculine éc as 
a case of attraction from rioc). The word Adam, immediately preceding, 
more naturally leads us to make wé/2ov amasculine. One might more easily, 
with Hofmann, regard this participle as a masculine substantive : Him who 
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should come, in the sense in which the Messiah is called the épyouevoc, the 
coming one. The meaning is not essentially different. If the Rabbinical 
sayings in which the Messiah is designated as the second or the last Adam 
were older than the seventh century of our era (Targum of the Psalms), or 
the sixteenth (Nevé schalom), it might be inferred from these passages that 
the description of the Messiah as the Adam to come was already received 
in the Jewish schools, and that the phrase of the apostle is a reference to 
this received notion. But it is quite possible that these sayings themselves 
were influenced by the texts of the New Testament. So Renan says posi- 
tively : *‘In the Talmudic writings Adam_ha-rischin simply denotes the 
first man, Adam. Paul creates Jla-adam ha-aharén by antithesis.” We : 
must certainly set aside De Wette’s idea, which applies the phrase : the 
future Adam, to Christ’s final advent. The term péAAwv, Suture, is related 
to the time of the first Adam, not to the time when the apostle writes. — 
The word type denotes in Scripture language (1 Cor. x. 11) an event, ora 
person realizing a law of the kingdom of God which will be realized after- 
ward in amore complete and striking manner in a corresponding future 
event or person. Adam is the type of the Messiah, inasmuch as, to quote 
Ewald, ‘each of them draws after him all mankind,”’ so that * from what 
the one was to humanity we may infer what the other is to it’? (Hofmann). 
—This proposition is a sort of provisional apodosis to the even as of ver. 12. 
Tt reminds the reader of the comparison which has been begun, and keeps 
the thought present to his mind till the comparison can be finished and 
grammatically completed by the true principal clause (ver. 18). 


2. Vv. 15-17. 


A certain superiority of action is ascribed to Christ’s work as compared 
with Adam’s, in these three verses. What object does the apostle propose 
to gain by this demonstration? Why interrupt in this way the statement 
of the parity between the two works begun ver. 12? It has been thought 
that Paul is simply gratifying a want of his heart by displaying in the 
outset the infinite superiority of the second work over the first, that he 
may not compromise its dignity by abandoning himself without reserve to 
the idea of equality. But whatever overflow of fecling there may be in 
St. Paul, it is always regulated, as we have seen, by the demands of logic. 
We think, therefore, that these three verses, which are among the most 
difficult of the New Testament, will not be understood till we succeed in 
making them a necessary link in the argument. 

It may be said that the sagacity of commentators has exhausted itself on 
this passage. While Morus holds that from vv. 15-19 the apostle merely 
repeats the same thing five times over in different words; while Rickert 
supposes that Paul himself was not quite sure of his own thoughts, Rothe 
and Meyer find in these verses traces of the most profound meditation and 
mathematical precision. Notwithstanding the favorable judgment of the 
latter, it must be confessed that the considerable variety of expositions 
proposed to explain the course and gradation of the thoughts seem still 
to justify to some extent the complaints of the former. Tholuck finds in 
ver. 15 a contrast of guantity between the two works, and in vv. 16, 17 a 
contrast of quality (the contrast between-right and grace). Ewald thinks 
that the contrast of ver. 15 bears on the thing itself (a sad effect and a happy 
effect—this would be the quality), that of ver. 16 on the number and kind 
of the persons interested (one sinner condemmed, thousands justified) ; then 
he passes on to ver. 17 with the simple remark: ‘‘to conclude,” and yet 
there is a for. Meyer and Holsten find in ver. 15 the contrast of effects 
(death and the gift of grace), in ver. 16 a numerical contrast, as Ewald does, 
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and in ver. 17 the seal put on the contrast-of ver. 16 by the certainty of the 
future life. Dietzsch finds the gradation from ver. 15 to ver. 16 in the 
transition from the idea of grace to that of the re-establishment of holiness in 
pardoned believers ; so he understands the d:caiwua of ver. 16. Reuss sees 
in ver, 15 the contrast between just recompense and free grace (a contrast of 
quality), in ver. 16 that between «@ single sinner and a whole multitude of 
_ Sinners (a contrast of quantity), and in ver. 17, finally, one as to the degree 

of certainty (a logical gradation). Hodge finds in ver. 15 the contrast be- 
tween the more mysterious character of condemnation and the more intelli- 
gible character of pardon in Christ (a contrast evidently imported into the 
text), and in ver. 15 the idea of Christ’s delivering us from a culpability 
greater still than that of Adam’s sin—that is to say, besides that of Adam, 
He takes away what we have, added to it ourselves; finally, in ver. 17, he 
finds this gradation, that not only does Christ save us from death, but He 
introduces us into a state of positive and eternal félicity.—After all this, one 
needs a certain measure of courage to enter this double labyrinth, the study 
of the text and that of the exegetical interpretations. 

We have seen that the apostle’s argument aims at proving the parity be- 
tween the two works. This is the idea of ver. 12 (evenas ... death... 
upon ail . . .), as well as of ver. 18 which completes it (so. . . on ail to 
justification of life). From this connection between ver. 12 and ver. 18 it 
follows that the development of the superiority of action belonging to 
Christ’s work, vv. 15-17, must be a logical means of demonstrating the equal- 
aty of extension and result, which forms the contents of the conclusion ex- 
pressed in vy. 18 and 19. The relation between the first proposition of ver. 
15 and the first of ver. 16 leads us to expect two contrasts, the first ex- 
pounded in ver. 15, the second in vv. 16, 17. 

Ver. 15. ‘‘ But not as the offence, sois the act of grace. For of through the 
offence of one the many be dead, much rather the grace of God, and the gift by . 
grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto the many.” — 
What the apostle here compares is not, as some have thought, the abun- 
dance of the effects, but rather the degree of extension belonging to the 
two works ; for the emphasis is on the term the many, of the two sides of 
the parallel; and this degree of extension he measures very logically ac- 
cording to the degree of abundance in the factors—a degree indicated on 
the one side by the subordinate clause of the first proposition : through the 
offence of one, on the other by the subject of the second : the grace of God, 
and the gift through this grace of one man. From the contrast between these 
factors it is easy to arrive at this conclusion : If from the first factor, so in- 
significant in a way—the offence of one !—there could go forth an action 
which spread over the whole multitude of mankind, will not the conclusion 
hold @ fortiori that from the two factors acting on the oppesite side, so 
powerful and rich as they are, there must result an action, the eztension of 
which shall not be less than that of the first factor, and shall consequently 
also reach the whole of that multitude? Such is the general idea of this 
verse. It may be illustrated by a figure. If a very weak spring could 
inundate a whole meadow, would it not be safe to conclude that a much 
more abundant spring, if it spread over the same space of ground, would ~ 
not fail to submerge it entirely ? 

The term xaparroua, fall, offence, is not synonymous with TapaBacic, 
transgression. It is applied, Eph. i. 7, ii. 1, to the sin of the Gentiles. I¢ 
has something extenuating in its meaning; it is, as it were, a mere false 
step. Such is the active principle in the first case. On the other hand, it 
is the yapicua, the act of grace, whose contents Paul will state in the double 
subject of the principal proposition. Some commentators have taken this 
first proposition of ver. 15 interrogatively. But the construction of the. 
sentence does not lead naturally to the idea of an interrogation. And what 
is still more strongly opposed to this explanation is, that the sentence so 
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understood would express the development of an analogy, while the rest of 
the verse states a difference. The two parallel members present a common 
term : ol roAdol, literally, the many. 'This term has often been ill under- 
stood, or badly rendered ; so when Oltramare translates by the majority in 
the first proposition, and a greater number in the second, which gives rise 
to more than one kind of ambiguity. Ostervald translates : many, which 
is as far from being exact. By this form Paul denotes, just as much as he 
would have done by the pronoun ail, the totality of the human race. This 
is proved by the article oi, the, which he prefixes for the very purpose of 
indicating the idea of a totality to roAAoi, many. Only this term many is 
chosen with the view of establishing the contrast to the one from whom . 
the influence went forth. AlJ would be opposed to some, and not to one. 
Tt would not be suitable here. Paul will return to it at ver. 18. He is 
dealing in ver. 15 with the possibility of the action of one on many. We 
have sought to render the meaning of this oi roAdoi, by translating : the 
many (the multitude). —An offence of one, says the apostle, sufficed to 
bring about the death of this multitude. This expression confirms the 
sense which we have given of the last clause of ver. 12; it is clearly 
through Adam's sin, and not through their own, that men die. This fact, 
established by the demonstration of vv. 13 and 14, serves as a point 
of support for the conclusion drawn in the following proposition. —The 
term yapioua, act of grace, used in opening the verse, combined the two 
ideas which Paul now distinguishes: the grace of God and the gift by 
which it is manifested, Jesus Christ. Grace is the first source of salvation. 
The richness of this source, which is no other than the infinite love of 
God Himself, at once contrasts with the weakness of the opposite factor, 
the offence of one. But how much more striking is the contrast, when to 
the love of God we add the gift whereby this love is displayed! Comp. 
John iii. 16. The substantive 7 dwoed, the gift, denotes not the thing given 
(dépnua, ver: 16), but the act of giving, which is more directly related to 
the idea of grace. —Commentators differ as to the grammatical relation of 
év ydpurt, in (or by) the grace of the one man. Meyer and others make these 
words depend on the verb ézepiooevoev: ** The gift Slowed over through the 
grace of the one man, Jesus Christ.’? But the expression : the gift, can hardly 
remain without an explanatory clause. And the idea: through the grace, 
counected with the verb overflowed, weakens the meaning of the clause 
instead of strengthening it. For it diverts the thought from the essential 
word: unto the many. Meyer alleges that there must be in the second 
member a counterpart to the words: through the offence of one, in the first, 
and that this counterpart can only be found in these: through the grace of 
the one, Jesus Christ. He thus misses one of the greatest beauties of our 
verse—I mean the reversal of construction introduced by the apostle in 
passing from the subordinate to the principal proposition ; there, the in- 
transitive form: By . . . many are dead ;' here, the active form: the grace 
of God, and the gift. . . have abounded to the many. In the first case, there 
was a disagreeable accident involuntarily experienced: the many fell 
stricken with death ;. in the second, on the contrary, they are the objects 
of a double personal action put forth in their behalf. In reality, then, the 
counterpart of the expression : through the offence of one, is found in the 
second member, but as the subject, and no longer as a simple phrase. We 
shall again find a similar change of construction in ver. 17. Comp. also 
2 Cor. iii. 9. The clause év ydpire is therefore the qualification of the word 
the gift: ‘‘the gift consisting in the grace of the one man, Jesus Christ.” 
The love of God is a love which gives another love; it is the grace of a 
father giving the love of a brother. The absence of the article between 
duped and év yaprte 18 explained by the intimate relation subsisting between 


1 But the force of the aorist is given much better by the rendering the many died.—T. W.C. 
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these two substantives, which express, so to speak, a single notion. The 
idea of the grace of Christ is developed in all its richness, 2 Cor. viii. 9: 
‘*'Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though He was rich, 
yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty might be 
rich.’? This relation of solidarity and fraternity between Christ and us is 
strongly brought out by the phrase: of the one man, évic avOpdrov. Comp. ° 
the similar expressions, 1 Cor. xv. 21: ‘‘ By man (dv avépérov) came death, 
and by man (6. avépémov) the resurrection of the dead ;’’? and 1 Tim. ii. 5: 
‘There is one Mediator . . . the man Christ Jesus.’? The incarnation has 
had for its effect to raise the whole human race to the rank of His family. 
The adjective évéc, of one, is prefixed to contrast Christ, as well as Adam, 
with the many. And after these accumulated descriptions, all calculated 
to display the greatness of the gift of divine grace, there is at length pro- 
nounced the name which in the history of mankind is the only one that 
can figure side by side with that of Adam: Jesus Christ. Comp. John i. 
17, where this name, long delayed, is proclaimed at last with special 
solemnity (in contrast to Moses) ; and John xvii. 8, where it is joined, as 
here, with the name of God, to describe the source of salvation and the 
supreme object of faith, What must have been the impression produced 
by the appearance of Jesus on His contemporaries, when, only twenty odd 
years after His death, He could be put with the avowal of the entire church 
—for the apostle evidently reckons on the absolute assent of his readers— 
on a parallel with the father of the first humanity! The clause eic¢ rove 
moAdotvc is placed immediately before the verb, because it is on this idea 
that the emphasis rests. —’Erepiccevoev, abounded ; it might be translated : 
overflowed. This verb properly denotes the outflow of a liquid lapping over 
a vessel more than filled. Christ is the vessel filled with grace, whence 
salvation overflows on the many. The aorist indicates an already accom- 
plished fact; the subject, then, is not a future grace, but the work of 
justification expounded from iii. 21. If Adam’s offence was sufficiently 
influential to tell in the form of death on the whole multitude of the race, 
much more should a grace like that of God, and a gift like that of Jesus, 
be capable of acting on the same circle of persons! The superiority of 
abundance in the factors of Christ’s work thus establishes an a fortiori 
conclusion in the view of the apostle in favor of the equality of extent 
belonging to the two works here compared. Hence it follows that the 
ToAA@ warrov, much rather, should be understood in the logical sense : much 
more certainly, and not in the quantitative sense: much more abundantly (as 
is the opinion of Er., Calv., Riick., Rothe, Hofm., and Dietzs.). Chrysos- 
tom, Meyer, and Philippi have been led to the same view as ours. The 
apostle is not at all concerned to demonstrate that there is more grace in 
Christ than there was of death in Adam. What he wishes to prove is, that 
if a slight cause could bring sentence of death on all mankind, this same 
mankind will experience in its entirety the salutary effect of a much more 
powerful cause. The idea of superabundant quantity (more richly) is not 
In roAAW uadAov, as has been thought by so many interpreters, misled by 
the relation between this adverb and the verb émepiocevoe, abounded. It is 
merely indicated as a premiss of the argument in the double subject of the 
second proposition (the grace of God and the gift of Christ) ; at the most, 
a sort of involuntary indication of it may be seen in the meaning of the 
verb érepiccevoe, abounded. —We have already seen the logical sense of 
moAAG uaddov in vv. 9 and 10 of our chapter. It is found perhaps also in 2 
Cor, itis 7,950 i 

The reasoning is extremely bold; it is as if one were to argue thus: 
Adam’s offence has reached down to me, having had the power of 
subjecting me to death; how much more certainly will the grace of 
God and the grace of Christ combined have the power of reaching to me 
to save me ! 
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A second difference is evidently announced in the first words of ver. 16; 
the end of ver. 16 is intended to capound it, and ver. 17 to demonstrate it. 

Ver. 16. “And the gift is not as by one that sinned: for the judgment 
is ly one to condemnation, Wut the free gift i of the offences of many 
unto justification.’’—Most expositors hold with us that the apostle is here 
expounding a second contrast between Adam’s work and Christ’s; only it 
should be remarked that the form of ver. 16 is very different from that of 
ver. 15. We no longer find here the fortiori argument there indicated by 
the 70770 parzov, much rather, while, strange to say, this same form of rea- 
soning reappears in ver. 17, which is thus presented as a stronger reproduction 
of the argument of ver. 15. ° This difference between vv. 16 and 15, and this 
quite peculiar relation between vv. 17 and 15, prevent us from regarding 
ver. 16 as a second argument entirely parallel to that of ver. 15, so as 
then to make ver. 17 the conclusion of both. UHofmann is so well aware of 
this that he refuses to see in the first words of ver. 16 the announcement 
of a second contrast, and has connected them directly with the close of 
ver. 15. In fact, he uniformly supplies in the three propositions of ver. 
16 the verb and the regimen: abounded unto many, of ver. 15: ‘‘ And the 
gift did not abound unto the many, as in that case in which the imputation 
took place through one who had sinned ; for judgment abounded from one to 
many in condemnation, and the gift of grace abounded from one to many in 
justification.”’ It is obvious how such an ellipsis thrice repeated burdens 
and embarrasses the course of the argument. What of truth there is in 
this view is that the gift mentioned iz ver. 16 is no other than that referred 
to in the words of ver. 15: 7 dupea év yapitt . . ., the gift by graceof.. ., 
and that consequently the second contrast, vv. 16 and 17, should be re- 
garded as serving to bring out a particular aspect of the general contrast 
pointed out in ver. 15. The xai, and, at the beginning of the verse is thus 
equivalent to a sort of nota-bene: ‘And mark well this circumstance” 

An objection might be made to the 70779 pard0v, much more cer- 
tainly, of yer. 15. One might say: True, the factors acting on Christ’s 
part (15)) are infinitely more abundant than the weak and solitary factor 
acting on Adam’s part (15a) ; but, on.the other hand, was not the work to 
be wrought on Christ’s part much more considerable than that accomplished 
in Adam! If the source was richer, the void to be filled was deeper: In 
Adam a single actual sinner—all the rest playing only an unconscious and 
purely passive part; in Christ, on the contrary, a multitude of sinners to 
be justified, equally conscious and responsible with the first, having all vol- 
untarily added their own contingent of sins to the original transgression. 
Undoubtedly, answers the apostle ; but in the matter of salvation the part 
of those interested is also quite different. In the one case they were pas- 
sively and collectively subjected to the sentence of death ; here, we have to 
do with beings who lay hold individually and personally of the sentence 
which justifies them. There, a single and solitary condemnation, which 
embraces them al] through the deed of one ; here, a justification, collective 
also, but appropriated by each individually, which is transformed into as 
many personal justifications as there are believing sinners, and which can- 
not fail to establish the kingdom of life more firmly still than the kingdom 
of death was founded on the condemnation of allin Adam. This antithe- 
sis established as a fact in ver. 16. is demonstrated in ver, 17 by an @ for- 
tiori argument, entirely similar to that of ver.15. 

Nothing more is to be understood in the first proposition than the verb 
yiverat, comes about: *‘ And the gift does not come about by one sinner’’ (a3 
the condemnation had done). Some have supposed a more extensive ellip- 
sis: ‘“‘The gift did not come about by one (as the condemnation had done), 


iT. R. reads, with ABC KLP. Mnn., auaprycav70s; D E F G, It. Syr. Or. (Lat. trans.) 
read auaprepatos. Sis doubtful. the syllable which follows ry being wanting. , 
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by one sinner.’? But’ this ellipsis is unnecessary, and even impairs some- 
what the meaning of the contrast, for the words: by one who sinned, depend 
directly on the verb: does not come about. The reading duapriuaroc (** by 
one sin’’), though supported by the ancient versions, is a correction, the 
origin of which is easily understood ; it is borrowed from the éx ToAROv 

. Kapartwoudrwv Which follows, understood in the sense of : of many sins. The 
idea of one sin seemed to contrast better than the idea of one sinner with the 
expression thus understood. The contrast which Paul has now in view 
certainly demands the Received reading. With ‘the offence of one,” ver. | 
15, he has contrasted the grace of God and of Jesus Christ in its double 
fulness. Now, with the one sinner, in the first case, he contrasts the mui- 
titude of sinners who are the objects of justification in the second. What 
a difference between the power of the spark which sets fire to the forest by 
lighting a withered branch, and the power of the instrument which extin- 
guishes the conflagration at the moment when every tree is on fire, and 
makes them all live again ! 

The substantive dépyua denotes the concrete gift, the blessing bestowed ; 
here it is the gift of justification by Christ, as described iii, 21_—v. 11.—The 
two propositions develop the contrast announced (for). The term 79 xpiz:a 
properly signifies : the judicial act, the sentence pronounced, in opposition 
to yapiopua, the act of grace (in the second proposition).—The clause é¢ évéc, 
of one, indicates the point of departure for this judicial act, the material 
on which it operated. This one is not neuter (one offence), but masculine, 
agreeably to the reading duaprfoartog : the one who had committed the act 
of sin, and whose sin had become the object of judgment. It is on the 
word & évé¢ that the emphasis lies. Its counterpart in the second proposi- 
tion is éx zo2A6v rapartopydtwov, Which may be translated either by : of many 
sins, or by making 704A» a pronoun anda complement : of the sins of many. 
In the former case, each of those numerous offences must be regarded as 
the summary indication of the fall of a particular individual, in opposition 
to one sinner. But in the second the contrast is clearer: the plurality of 
individuals is exactly expressed by the pronoun 702/60, of many. Dietzsch 
denies that this last construction is possible." But it is found very 
probably in Luke ii. 85 (é« ro22av kapoor, of the hearts ef many) and 2 Cor, 
1, 11.—As the preposition é« relates to the matter of the judgment, zic de- 
notes the result in which it issues: ‘to condemnation.” The reference is 
to the sentence of death pronounced on mankind because of one who had 
sinned ; for this one contained in him the entire race.—The antithesis to 
this xardxpia, sentence of condemnation, appears in dixatwua, which must be 
translated by sentence of justification. "This meaning arises from the contrast 
itself, as well as from the meaning of the words dccacovy and dixaroobvy (justify, 
righteousness) throughout this part of the Epistle, and with St. Paul gener- 
ally. Only the question may be asked, whether the apostle has in view 
here the justification granted to the sinner at the very hour of his believing, 
or justification in the absolute sense, as it will be pronounced in the day of 
judgment (ii. 13). Two reasons seem to us to decide in favor of the second 
alternative—1. The passage, v. 1-11, in which the final sentence of acquit- 
tal is represented as the indispensable complement of the righteousness of 
faith, this becoming eternally valid only by means of the former. 2. Ver. 
17, which is connected by for with ver. 16, and the second part of which 
refers to the most distant future (the reign in life). Hence we must con- 
clude that the term ducatwua, sentence of justification, also embraces that 
supreme sentence of acquittal whereby we shall conclusively escape from 
wrath (v. 9,10). This parallel between Adam and Christ manifestly as- 
sumes the whole doctrine of justification from iii. 21, including the final 


1 Tt certainly is so unusnal and unlikely that it should not be adopted without necessity, 
which does not exist in this case, Godet’s citations do not sustain his yview.—T. W. C ; 
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passage on the justification to come, v. 1-11. The absolute meaning which 
we here give to ducaiwpa, is thus in keeping with the position of the whole 
passage. Dietzsch is certainly mistaken in applying this word ducaiwpua to 
the sanctification of the sinner by the Holy Spirit. It is nevertheless true 
that if we extend the meaning of this term to the final justification, on en- 
tering upon glory, it involves the work of sanctification as finished (see 
on v. 9, 10). But this does not in the least modify the sense of the word 
itself (a justificatory sentence), as appears from the meaning of the word 
dcxacovy and from the context (in contrast to Katdkpia, @ condemnatory sen- 
tence).—It is unnecessary to refute the divergent constructions proposed by 
Rothe and Dietzsch, according to which 7d uév and 7é dé are taken as the 
subjects of the two propositions having «piva and ydpiopa either as _predi- 
cates (Rothe), or in apposition (Dietzsch).—It has often been thought that 
the emphasis in this verse was on the idea of the contrast between the 
nature of the two results : condemnation and justification. It is not so. The 
real contrast indicated by the Greek construction is that between 2& évdc, 
one (who sinned), and éx xoAAov rapartoudror, the sins of many. There, by 
a judicial act, condemnation goes forth from one sinner ; here, by the act of 
grace, from the offences of a multitude, there proceeds a justification. — We 
come now to the most difficult point of the whole passage: the relation of 
ver. 17 to what precedes, and the exposition of the verse itself. 

Ver. 17. ‘‘ For if by the one man’s offence death reigned by this one ; much 
rather they who receive the superabundance of grace and of the gift of righieous- 
ness shall reign in life by the one, Jesus Christ.,—The for beginning this 
verse has been the torture of expositors, for it seems as if it should rather 
be therefore, since this verse appears to give the conclusion to be drawn 
from the difference indicated in ver. 16. Meyer seeks to get over the 
difficulty of the for by making it bear on the idea of dcxaiwua, ver. 16, and 
finding in the certainty of the future reign (end of ver. 17) the joyful con- 
firmation of the grace of justification (ver. 16); Philippi almost the same: 
‘The justified shall reign in life (ver. 17), which proves that they are 
really justified (ver. 16).’’ But is it logical to argue from a future and 
hoped-for event to demonstrate the certainty of a present fact? Is not 
justification at least as certain as the future reign of the justified? Hof- 
mann here alleges a forced turn in the dialectic. According to him, ver. 17 
does not prove the fact alleged in ver. 16, but the reasoning of ver. 17 is 
intended to demonstrate that the second part of ver. 16 (from 10 pév 
yap . . ., for the judgment . . ., to the end) has really proved the truth of 
the first («at oby dc . . -, and the gift did not come about as WY) eel 
The meaning he holds to be: ‘‘I have good reason to say that it is not so 
with the judgment . . . as with the gift of grace . . .; for iy. phenraee (Ves 
17).”’ Dietzsch rightly answers that the demonstration given in ver. 16 
would be very weak if it needed to be propped with the complicated 
reasoning of ver. 17. Dietzsch himself, starting from his sense of dixaiwua, 
the restoration of holiness, ver. 16, thus understands the argument: ‘‘ This 
holiness will be really restored in believers; for, according to the divine 
promises, they are one day to enter into the kingdom of life (ver. 17), 
which cannot take place without holiness.’? Everything is erroneous in 
this explanation—1. The meaning of dicaioua ; 2. The intervention of the 
divine promises, of which there has been no mention in the context ; 3. The 
idea of sanctification, which is out of place in this passage. Rothe has 
given up in despair the attempt to discover a logical connection between 
vv. 17 and 16. He has accordingly attempted to refer the for of ver. 17 
to the argument of ver. 15, making ver. 16 a sort of parenthesis, There is 
something seductive about this solution. We have already seen in vy. 9, 


1 Instead of tw rov evos, which T. R. reads, with 8 B C K LP, Syr. Italia, there is found in 
AFG: ev ev mapartwpart, and in D H, Itlia: ev tw eve rapantwpare. 
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10 of this chapter, two verses which followed one another, both beginning 
with for, and the second of which was merely the repetition (reinforced 
with some new elements) of the first, and so its confirmation. It might 
therefore be supposed that it is the same in this case, only with the 
difference that ver. 16 would be inserted in order to enunciate those new 
elements which are to play a part in ver. 17. So it was that, following 
the path opened by Rothe, we long flattered ourselves that we had solved 
the difficulty. Yet we have been obliged to abandon this solution by the 
following considerations :—1. Can the for of ver. 17, after the insertion of 
a new contrast specially announced, ver. 16a, and expounded, ver. 16), be 
purely and simply parallel to. the for of ver. 15? 2. How happens it that 
in ver. 17 there is no further mention of the many, nor consequently of the 
extent of the two works, but solely of the equality of the effect produced (on 
the one side a reign of death, on the other a reign in life), and specially, 
that instead of the past érepiccevoev (ver. 15), we are all at once transported 
into the future by the words: they shall reign (end of ver. 17)? Finally— 
and we long held to this idea also—the for of ver. 17 might be taken to 
refer to the affirmation (vv. 15a, 16a) of the two differences: ‘‘ Jt is not 
with the offence as with the gift... (ver. 15a) ;”? “the gift did not come 
about . . . (ver. 16a).’’ But the second part of ver. 16 would thus be 
sacrificed ; now it is too important to be only a parenthesis. We must 
therefore revert to the attempt of Meyer and Philippi, which consists in 
connecting the for with ver. 16; this is, besides, the only probable sup- 
position ; only we must seek to justify, better than they have done, the 
logical relation established by this for. And that does not seem to us 
impossible if what we have observed regarding the meaning of dccalwpa, the 
sentence of justification, ver. 16, be borne in mind. The parallel between 
Christ and Adam strikes its roots into the whole previous doctrine regard- 
ing the righteousness of faith, iii. 21-v. 11; witness the wherefore (v. 12). 
Now Paul had demonstrated, v. 1-11, that once justified by the death of 
Christ, all the more may we be certain of being saved and gloritied by His 
life. It is this very idea which forms the basis of the second part of ver. 
17, which thus contains the paraphrase of the term dvcatwua, sentence of 
justification, at the end of ver. 16. The relation between vv. 16, 17 is 
therefore as follows: Two facts are set forth in ver. 16 parallel to one 
another : one sinner, the object of the act of condemnation ; a multitude of 
sinners, the objects of the act of justification, The reality of the first of 
these facts was demonstrated by vv. 12-14. It remained to demonstrate 
that of the second. This is the object to which ver. 17 is devoted. The 
mode of reasoning is as follows: The apostle starts (ver. 17) from the first 
fact as certain, and by means of it he infers (170) the still more certain reality 
of the second. Ver. 17 has thus its logical place between the two proposi- 
tions of ver. 16 to prove by the jirst the truth of the second. Not only so. 
But in reproducing ver. 16a in the first proposition of 17a, he combines 
with 16a the contents of the first proposition of ver. 15 (45a); and in 
reproducing, in the conclusion 17), the second proposition of ver. 16 (160), 
he combines with it the contents of the second proposition of ver. 15 (15d), 
and that in order to give double force to the a fortiori reasoning whereby 
from the premiss he reaches the conclusion ; in other words, 16a, supported 
by 15a, serves him as a premiss in 17a to reach the conclusion 170, con- 
taining 160 combined with 15) by a double a fortiori. The meaning of 
this masterly logic, simpler than would have been thought possible, is as 
follows: If a weak cause, the single sin (15a) of one sinner (16a), passively 
endured, could bring about the death of every man (17a), much more cer- 
tainly shall the more powerful cause (16), assimilated by each one personally 
(160), produce in him an effect not inferior to the effect produced by the 
first cause (170). If a weak deleterious cause passively endured by me has 
been able to produce my death, a life-giving cause much more powerful, 
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which I actively appropriate to myself, will far more certainly give me 
life. —We thus apprehend at the same time the relation between vv. 16, 17 
and ver.15. Ver. 15 relates to the two circles influenced ; they must cover 
one another perfectly (the many, of the two sides) ; for the more powerful 
cause cannot have extended less widely than the weaker. In vv. 16, 17 
the subject is the result obtained in every individual belonging to the many 
in the direction either of death or of life. The second of these effects 
(life) cannot be Jess real than the first (death), for it has been produced by 
a cause more powerful and individually appropriated. Ver. 15: as many 
individuals ; vv. 16, 17: as much effect produced in each one.- Let us now 
enter upon the detailed study of this verse, in which the apostle has suc- 
ceeded in combining with the argument which he was following the full 
riches of the antithesis already contained in vv. 15, 16. 

In the first clause there is a difference of reading. Instead of: by 
one man’s offence, some Greco-Latin copyists have written : by one offence, 
or again: by the one single offence. This reading, opposed to that of the 
two other families, and also of the Peshitto, can only be regarded as an 
erroneous correction. The idea of one (sinner) has been rejected, because 
it seemed to involve a repetition when taken with the immediately follow- 
ing words: by this one. But it has been overlooked that the terms: by 
one man’s offence, are intended to reproduce the idea of the first proposition 
of ver. 15, as the words: by this one, reproduce the idea of the ’& évéc, of 
one, in the first proposition of ver. 16. These expressions have something 
extenuating about them: only one act, only one actor. The, apostle 
means to contrast the weakness of these causes with the greatness of 
the result: a reign of death established in the world. We see a whole 
race of slaves with their heads passively bent, through the solitary 
deed of one, under the pitiless sceptre of death. The words: by one, are 
added as by an after-thought, in order to emphasize the passivity of the 
individuals subjected to this order of things. The apostle does not here 
mention, as in ver. 15, the many, in opposition to this one. He has not in 
view the extent of the reign of death, but the part played by the individuals ° 
in relation to this tragical situation. He sees them all as it were absorbed 
in the one being who has acted for all.—The expression : death reigned, 
denotes a firmly established order of things against which, for individuals, 
there is no possibility of resistance. Nothing more desperate in appear- 
ance than this great historical fact of the reign of death, and yet it 1s this 
very fact which becomes in the eyes of the apostle a principle of the most 
powerful encouragement and the most glorious hope. For this terrible 
reign of death, established on the weak foundation of a single sin and a 
single sinner, may serve as a measure to establish the greater certainty of 
the reign of life which will come to light among the justified by the freely 
accepted gift of God. Such is the idea of the second part of the verse. 
Instead of this impersonal multitude involved in the act, and thereby in 
the condemnation of a single sinner, Paul contemplates a plurality of dis- 
tinct individuals appropriating to themselves, consciously and freely, the 
fulness of the gift of righteousness ; and he asks himself, with a tone of 
triumph, whether a glorious reign of life will not spring up under similar 
conditions more certainly still than the sinister reign of death established 
itself on the weak foundation which he has just mentioned.—The salient 
expression in this second part of the verse is the oi AquPdvovrec, they who 
receive (literally, the receivers or accepters). The verb AayPavew may 
signify to take, to lay hold of, or again: to receive (more or less passively). 
As it here evidently denotes the act of faith, it expresses the idea of a 
taking in possession resting on a free acceptance (see oni. 17). The form of 
the present participle is variously explained. According to Philippi, it 
denotes the continuousness of the acceptance of salvation by believers 
during the whole period of grace. Meyer and others take the present as 
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referring to the epoch now in progress, as the intermediate station between 
the natural order of things and the future kingdom. But what have these 
two ideas to do with Paul’s intention in the context? It seems to me that 
this present is rather that of moral condition relatively to the state which 
ought logically to arise from it. Whoever joins the number of those 
accepters, shall reign in life.—The definite article oi, the, presents all these 
accepters as distinct persons, individually capable of accepting or rejecting 
what must decide their lot. It is no longer that undistinguished mass 
which had disobeyed and perished in one. Here we meet again those 
modo, the many sinners, mentioned in ver. 16, who, under the burden of 
their personal offences, have accepted for themselves the act of grace, and 
shall become individually the objects of the dccaiowa, the sentence of justi- 
fication. It is to be remarked that even in ver. 16 the article has ceased 
to be prefixed to the word roi2dv (many ; not ‘‘the many’’), and that Paul 
does not even speak of wo%40i, many. The accepters are not the totality of 
men condemned to die; Paul does not even say that they are necessarily 
numerous. His thought here is arrested by each of them, whatever shall 
be their number. In this fact, taken by itself, of individual acceptance, 
on the side of grace there is a complete difference of position as compared 
with the passivity of the individuals on the opposite side. It is a first 
difference fitted to establish an @ fortiort conclusion. But there is another 
fact, which combines with it the infinitely greater power of the cause, on 
the same side. The apostle had already remarked it in ver. 15 : the grace 
of God, and the gift of Jesus Christ. It is easy to see the connection of the 
expressions used with those of 150: And first: rip» ceproceiay, the abun- 
dance, which reproduces the idea of the verb érepiccevos, hath abounded ; 
then ric yépitoc, of the grace, which goes back upon the double grace of 
God and of the one man Jesus Christ ; finally, the term dwped, the gift, 
which appears in both verses. The complement ric dixacocbyyc, of righteous- 
ness, is alone added here, because the subject in question is the gift 
accepted by faith and transformed into individual righteousness. The 
destination (ver. 15) has become possession. - Thus the thought of the 
apostle is clear: as the term oi AquSavovrec, the receivers, forms an antithesis 
to dia tov évdc, by this one, so the expressions: the abundance of grace, and 
of the gift of righteousness, form an antithesis to the: by the offence of one. 
Not only, then, is there on this side individual appropriation (ver. 16), but 
this appropriation rests on a more powerful cause (ver. 15). 

Thus is seen the justice of the observation : that in this ver. 17 there are 
designedly combined to establish a double a fortiori, the two previously 
described-contrasts : ‘‘If a weak objective cause, without personal appro- 
priation on the part of those interested, has been able to establish a reign 
of death, with stronger reason should it be certain that a still more pow- 
erful objective cause, and one individually appropriated, will be capable 
of establishing a glorious reign of life.’’ Tepiccsia: abundance, or more 
strictly superabundance, so that the superfluity flows over ; ydprroc, of grace, 
applics at one and the same time, according to ver. 15, to the love of God 
and to that of Jesus Christ. The gift of righteousness is that justification 
objectively realized in Christ for the many (mankind), and apprehended by ~ 
the faith of every receiver. When the empty vessel of the human heart 
has once become filled by faith with this fulness of grace and righteous- 
ness, the sinner is raised to the place of a king in life. This last expres- 
sion also forms an antithesis to an analogous one in the first proposition : 
death reigned. But the apostle has too lively a conviction of spiritual re- 
alities to say here: life shall reign. Death reigns; it isa tyrant. But life 
does not reign ; it has not subjects; it makes kings. Besides Paul trans- 
forms his construction, as he had already done with a similar intention in 
ver. 15. This change admirably suits the thought of the context. Instead 
of the sombre state of things which bears sway as a reign of death, it is 
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here the individuals themselves who, after having personally appropriated 
righteousness, reign personally in the luminous domain of life. Comp. on 
this reign what Paul said, iv. 13, of the inheritance of the world; then the 
Kavyouevor, glorying, v. 11; finally, viii. 17. 

The clause év Cup, in life, does not denote a period, as when we say: in 
eternal life. If the word /ife were taken in this sense, it would undoubted- 
ly be defined by the article 77. The preposition év must not be taken in the 
instrumental sense, as in v. 10 (by life). Contrasted as it is to this: reign of 
death, the expression denotes the mode or nature of the reign of believers. 
A new, holy, inexhaustible, and victorious vitality will pervade those re- 
cetvers of righteousness, and make them so many kings. If the collective 
condemnation could make each of them a subject of death, the conclusion 
therefrom should be that their individual justification will make each of 
them a king in life.—The meaning of 70/26 paddrov, much more, is, as in 
ver. 15, purely logical: much more certainly. Unquestionably there is no 
doubt that there is a greater abundance of life in Christ than there was 
of death-power in Adam. But this is not what the apostle says here. He 
is not aiming to establish either a contrast of quality (between life and 
death) or a contrast of quantity (more of life than of death). It is a 
higher degree of certainty which he enunciates and demonstrates. Justified, 
we shall reign still more certainly in Christ, than as condemned we are dead 
in Adam. Our future glory is more certain even than our death; for a 
more powerful cause, and one individually assimilated, will make us live 
still more certainly than the weak unappropriated cause could make us die. 

There remains a last word which, put at the close of this rich and com- 
plicated period, has peculiar solemnity : by the one, Jesus Christ. Tod évéc, 
the one, is a pronoun, and not an adjective: the only one, opposed to the 
other only one. The name Jesus Christ is in apposition : ‘‘ by the one who 
is Jesus Christ.’? These final words remind us that He has been the sole 
instrument of the divine love, and that if the receivers have a righteousness 
to appropriate, it is solely that which He has acquired for them. 

Again, at this point (vv. 15, 16) the reasoning of the apostle is amazingly 
bold. It is as if a justified sinner dared to find in the very power of the 
miserable lust which dragged him into evil, the irrefragable proof of the 
power which will more certainly still be exercised over him by the grace. 
of God and of Jesus Christ, to save him and raise him to the throne. 

Let us sum up this passage, unique as it is of its kind. 

Ver. 15 demonstrates the wniversal destination of justification in Christ. 
The argument runs thus: If a cause so weak as Adam’s single offence 
could influence a circle so vast as that of the entire multitude of mankind, 
with greater reason must a far richer cause (the double grace of God and 
of Jesus Christ) extend its action over this same multitude.—It is the univer- 
salism of the gospel, the eic xavrac, for all . . ., of ili. 22, proved by the very 
universality of death. 

Vv. 16 and 17 demonstrate the full reality and quickening efficacy of the 
personal application which every beliver makes of the justification obtained 
by Christ., Affirmed in ver. 16, this individual efficacy is proved in ver. 
17: One single agent, serving as the instrument of a very weak cause, could 
bring about the death of so many individuals who had not personally taken 
part in his act. Consequently, and much more certainly, will each of those 
same individuals, by personally appropriating a force far superior in action 
to the preceding, become thereby a possessor of life.—Here is the individu- 
alism of the gospel, the éxt rdvtac tobe miotebovrac, upon all that believe, of lil. 
22, fully established by the very fact of their individual death in Adam. 

We have thus reached the complete demonstration of these two words 
rdvre and tO (miorebovr), all and every (believer), which are the essential 
characteristics of Paul’s gospel, according to i. 16. 

As the argument of vv. 12-14 was a necessary logical premiss to that of 
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vv. 15-17, the latter was a no less indispensable premiss for the conclusion 
finally drawn by the apostle, vv. 18, 19. In fact to be entitled to affirm, 
as he does in these two verses, the universality of justification in Christ 
as the counterpart of the universality of death in Adam, he must prove, 
first, that all men died in Adam and not through their own deed—such 
are the contents of vv. 12-14 ; then, that from this universal and individual 
death in Adam there followed a fortiori the certainty of the universal des- 
tination, and of the individual application of justification in Christ—such 
are the contents of vv. 15-17. It remains only to draw this conclusion : all 
(as to destination) and each (by faith) are justified in Christ (ver. 18) ; this 
conclusion is at the same time the second and long-delayed part of the 
comparison begun in ver. 12. The apostle could not state it till he had 
logically acquired the right to do so, 


3. Vv: 185, 19: 


Vv. 18, 19. ‘*So then as by one offence there was condemnation for all men ; 
so also by one act of justification there was for all men justification of life. For 
as by one man’s disobedience the many were constituted sinners ; so by the obe- 
dience of one shall the many be constituted righteous.’’—The result on the side 
of righteousness is at least equal to that which history attests on the side 
of condemnation : the apostle could make this affirmation after the previous 
demonstration, and at length close the parallel opened at ver. 12.—The 
dpa, in consequence, introduces this declaration as a conclusion from the argu- 
ment which precedes, and the ovr, therefore, takes up the thread of the sen- 
tence broken since ver. 12. These two particles combined thus exhaust 
the logical connection of this verse with all that prepared for it. 

The first. proposition is the summary reproduction of ver. 12. The un- 
derstood verb is axé37, issued, here taken in an impersonal sense (there came 
about, res cessit, Mey.). Philippi takes évoc as a masculine pronoun: ‘‘ by 
one’s offence.’?? But in that case we must take the évoc of the second 
proposition in the same sense, which, as we shall see, is impossible.—The 
Katakpiua, sentence of condemnation, denotes the condemnation to death which 
has overtaken mankind, the: ‘‘Thou art dust, and to dust shalt thou 
return.’? There is no reference here to eternal condemnation (the 
amGAea). . 

The particles ofrw and xai, so and also, refer, the one to the moral analogy 
of the two facts, the other, simply to the repetition of the two similar facts. 
Many commentators apply the expression : by one act of righteousness, dv Evog 
Sixarouartoc, to the holy life of Jesus, which was throughout, as it were, one 
great act of righteousness, or to His eapiatory death, as the culminating 
point of that perfect life. . The meaning of the Greek term, which Aristotle 
(Nicom. v. 10) defines: éravép wpa tov adixjuatoc, a reparation of injury, 
might suit either the one or the other of these senses. They are, however, 
both inadmissible for the following reasons: 1. It is not natural to depart 
from the meaning the word has in ver. 16 ; now there it forms (in a rigor- 
ously symmetrical proposition) the antithesis of kxardéxpiua, sentence of con- 
demnation ; this positively determines its meaning : sentence of justification. 
2. If this term be applied to the holy life or expiatory death of Jesus 
Christ, there arises a complete tautology with the second proposition of ver. 
19, where inaxof#, obedience, has the very meaning which is here given to 
dixaiwua. And yet the for, which connects the two verses, implies a logical 
gradation from the one to the other. 3. In Paul’s terminology it is God 
and not Jesus Christ who is the justifier, viii. 88 (Gsd¢ 6 duKaav). By év 
dikatwua We noust therefore understand a divine act. It is therefore the one 
collective sentence of justification, which in consequence of the death of Christ 
has been pronounced in favor of all sinners, of which, as we have seen, iv. 
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25, the resurrection of Jesus was at once the effect and proof. It is ever 
this same divine declaration which takes effect in the case of every sinner 
as he-believes. If such is the meaning of the word d:caiwya, the évoc is 
obviously an adjective and not a pronoun: ‘ by one act of justification.’’— 
The verb to be understood is neither in the present nor the future : there is, 
or there will be. For the matter in question is an accomplished fact. It is 
therefore the past : there was, as in the first member. —The sentence already 
passed is destined for all men with a view to their personal justification. It 
is this destination which is expressed by the ei¢ dixaiwow Cugc, to justification 
of life, exactly like the ei¢ rior, i. 17, and the ei¢ ravrac (for all), ili. 22. 
The apostle does not say that all shall be individually justified ; but he 
declares that, in virtue of the one grand sentence which has been passed, 
all may be so, on condition of faith. The strongly active sense of the word © 
dixaloore (the act of justifying) fits it peculiarly to denote the individual 
-gentence by which the collective justification is applied to each believer.— 
The genitive Cwjc is the genitive of effect: ‘the justification which pro- 
duces life.” By this word life Paul here denotes above all spiritual life 
(vi. 4, 11, 23), the re-establishing of holiness ; then, in the end, the resto- 
ration and glorification of the body itself (viii. 11). The word thus hints 
beforehand the entire contents of the following part (chap. vi.—vill.). 

Ver. 19. At the first glance this verse seems to be a mere useless repcti- 
tion of the foregoing. Looking at it closely, we see that, as the yap, for, 
indicates, it is meant to state the moral cause which gives rise to the two facts 
put paraliel to one another in ver. 18. In fact, ver. 19a serves to explain 
18a, and 190 to explain 18. This logical relation accounts for two modi- 
fications, apparently accidental, which are introduced into the parallel ex- 
pressions in ver. 19. For the simple oc, as, of ver. 18. there is substituted 
here écxep, which is more emphatic and precise, fur precisely as. For the 
new contrast is meant to give the key to the preceding one. Then, for the 
antithesis of one offence, of one sentence of justification, to the notion of 
universality, (all), ver. 18, there is substituted the antithesis between ei¢ 
and oi roAAol, one and the many. Why the reappearance of this expression 
used in ver. 15, but abandoned since vv. 16 and 17? It is because the 
apostle would here ascend from historical effects to moral causes or hidden 
principles. Two historical facts sway the life of mankind (ver. 18): the 
condemnation which kills it, and the justification which quickens it. These 
two great facts rest on two individual moral acts: an act of disobedience, 
and an act of obedience. Now in both cases the extension to all of the effect 
produced can be explained only on one condition : the possibility, namely, 
of the action of one on many. This second antithesis: one and many, 
belongs therefore to the exposition of the cause (ver. 19), as the first : one 
act and all, belong to the exposition of the historical fact (ver. 18). Hence 
the reason why in ver. 15, where he had to do with the antithesis between 
the two causes, the apostle had dropped the pronoun ravrec, all, used in 
ver. 12, to apply the form «ic and oi roAAoi, one and the many, and why he 
reverts to it here, where he is ascending from the effect to the cause. New 
proofs of the scrupulous care with which the apostle watched over the 
slightest details of his writings.—This word rapaxoj, disobedience, denotes 
the moral act which provoked the sentence of condemnation (ver. 18a). 
There had been in the case of Adam dxo#, hearing ; a positive prohibition 
had sounded in his ears. But this prohibition had been for him as it were 
null and non-existent (xapaxo4).—The verb kareorafycay, which we haye 
translated literally by were constituted, signifies, when it is applied to an 
office : to be established in it (Luke xii. 14; Acts vii. 10, 27 ; and even Heb, 
v. 1); but when it is applied, as here, to a moral state, the question arises 
whether it is to be taken in the sense of being regarded and treated as such, 
or being rendered such. The second meaning, if I am not mistaken, is the 
most common in classic Greek : ta el¢ aropiav Kabiordvar, to put one into a 
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state of embarrassment ; KAaiovta Karaozqoal twa, to make one weep, ete. In 
the two principal examples taken from the New Testament there is room 
for some hesitation; Jas. iv. 4: ‘‘ Whosoever will bea friend of the world 
is made the enemy of God,’’ may signify: ‘‘2s proved, or is rendered the 
enemy’’... The last sense is the more natural. In 2 Pet. i. 8: ‘‘ Such 
virtues will make you neither barren nor unfruitful,’’ the second meaning 
is the more probable. _ It is also the meaning which the context appears to 
me to demand here. The apostle is explaining the moral cause of the fact 
stated 18a. The meaning: to be regarded, or treated as. . ., will only 
yield a tautology with the fact to be explained. The real gradation from 
the one verse to the other is as follows: ‘* They were treated as sinners (by 
the sentence of death) (ver. 18) ; for they were really made sinners in Adam 
(ver. 19).’” The last words of ver. 12 already involved the same idea. 
‘*They all participated mysteriously in the offence (é¢’ 6 mdvrec¢ fuaprov) ;” 
the first fact whence there resulted the inclination to sin affirmed in our 
ver. 19. Moreover, the dé construed with the genitive (y) would suffice 
to demonstrate the effective sense of the kabiordva:, to constitute, in ver. 19. 
With the other sense, the d:é with the accusative (on account of) would 
have been more suitable.* 

With the disobedience of one there is contrasted the odedience of onc. 
Some understand thereby the expiatory sacrifice of Jesus. But as in the 
Levitical cultws the victim required to be witbout blemish, so in the true 
expiatory sacrifice the victim required to be without sin. It is impossible, 
therefore, to isolate the death of Christ here from His holy life; and the 
term obedience embraces both ; comp. Phil. ii. 8.—If the word dixacor, right- 
eous, denoted here a moral state, like the duaprwdo/, sinners, in the first 
proposition, the same question would be raised here as to the meaning of 
xabicracba:. But if the word righteous is applied, as the sense of this whole 
part requires, to imputed righteousness,.then the verb naturally takes the 
meaning of being constituted righteous, though there would be nothing to 
hinder us from translating it, as in the first member, by: being rendered 
righteous. For as the case in question is a state obtained in a declaratory 
way, being rendered amounts to the same thing as being constituted. The 
future : will be rendered, or constituted righteous, is referred by some to the 
successive justification of those sinners who during the present economy 
come to faith; by others, to the final declaration of the judgment day. 
In the passages 16) and 17) the apostle transported himself, as we have 
seen, to the close of the economy of probation. This connection decides in 
favor of the second meaning. The time in question is that described v. 
9-11. If, then, the idea of moral righteousness is not that of this word 
righteous, as Dietzsch and others will have it, the fact of sanctification is 
nevertheless involved in the supreme absolution to which the second part 
of this verse refers.—The expression : the many, or the multitude, cannot 
have the same extension in the second member as in the first. For it is not 
here as in ver. 15, where the question was only of the destination of right- 
eousness. This passage refers, as is proved by the future: will be made 
righteous, to the effectual application. Now, nowhere does St. Paul teach 
universal salvation. There are even passages in his writings which seem 
expressly to exclude it ; for example, 2 Thess. i. 9; Phil. iii. 19. On the 
other hand, the pronoun the many cannot denote a simple plurality (the 
majority) ; for, as we have seen in vv. 15 and 19a, the article oi, the, implies 
a totality. The totality must therefore be restricted to those whom, ver. 
17, Paul called the accepters, oi AauBdvovrec, and of whom he said : they shall 
reign in life. This future: shall reign, is in close connection with the 


1 A better sense is that of “setting down in a class or under a category.” This can be 
“hare eter ae the passages. ‘‘Constituted,’’ not by a causative, but by a declarative act 
of God.—T. W..C. 
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future: will be made, in our verse; for the declaration of righteousness 
(ver. 19) is the condition of reigning in life (ver. 17). 

We cannot hold, with the school of Baur, that this parallel between 
Adam and Christ was inspired by a polemical intention in opposition to a 
legal Jewish-Christianity. But it is nevertheless evident that in so vast a 
survey of the principal phases of the religious development of mankind, a 
place, however small, could not fail to be granted to the Mosaic institution. 
The part of the Jaw is therefore briefly indicated ver. 20 ; ver. 21 is the 
general conclusion. 


4. Vv. 20, 24. 


Vv. 20, 21. ‘* Now the law was added, that the offence might abound. But 
where sin abounded, grace superabounded more: that as sin hath reigned unto 
death, even so might grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’ —Noéuoc (the) law, undoubtedly denotes the Mosaic law ; 
but as positive law in general (regard being had to the absence of the article), 
we might almost translate : a law.—The Jews attributed a particularly im- 
portant part to this institution in the history of mankind ; they claim to 
make it the means of education and salvation of the whole world (ii. 17-20). 
Paul shows that it plays only a secondary part. It was added during the era 
of sin and death to prepare for the era of justification and life. It is from 
want of a more exactly corresponding term that we translate rape:oqAbev by 
was added. It should be: came alongside of. Compounded of the word 
elcépyeoba, to enter, to appear on the stage (ver. 12), and the preposition 
napa, by the side of, it applies to an actor who does not occupy the front of 
the stage, and who appears there only to play an accessory part. It is a 
mistake, therefore, to ascribe to this verb the notion attached to it by the 
Vulgate, when it translates subintravit, came in, as it were stealthily, a 
meaning which, besides, is incompatible with the solemn promulgation of 
the law. Calvin finds in this verb the notion of an intermediate which took 
its place between Adam and Christ, and Chrysostom, that of a passing ap- 
pearance. But xapd signifies neither detween nor in passing. The true 
meaning of the word is: by the side of, and this is also the meaning which 
best suits the passage. The Mosaic economy was, as it were, a side 
economy, an institution parallel to the economy of sin ; as Philippi says, 
‘‘it is a particular economy by the side of the great general economy.”’ 
It might be compared to a canal flowing by the side of the river which 
feeds it.—And why this special economy? That the offence might abound. 
If, instead of the word xapérrupna, offence, fall, the apostle had said 
rapabacn, transgression, the thought would be easily understood. For he 
has himself said (iv. 15): ‘‘ Where no Jaw is, there is no transgression ;”’ 
that is to say, in that case sin does not present itself as the violation of a 
positive command. The sense would consequently be this: The law was 
given to Israel that in this particular field of fallen humanity sin might 
take a graver and more pronounced character; that of transgression, and 
so manifest completely its malign nature ; a process which should be the 
means of its cure. But this sense would require the use of the term rapa- 
Baote (transgression). The term chosen: rapdxraya, offence, has a wider 
meaning (see on ver. 15). The word, indeed, denotes every particular act 
of sin committed under the law or without the law. This meaning is, on 
the other hand, more restricted than that of the word dyapria, sin, which 
comprehends, besides, the external acts, the corrupt inward disposition. 
The apostle therefore did not mean to say that the law was given to in- 
crease sin itself. Not only would the word duapria have been required in, 
this sense, but this thought would also be incompatible with divine holi- 
ness. Neither do I think the expression can be explained exactly by the 
passage, Rom. vii. 10-13, which refers to the use made of the law by sin ; 
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while Paul is here speaking of its providential object. The mregroe, Space 
is: hipreighaeg te sericn bribe iptions also gives rise to much more 
frequent oceasions of offemce. Now, each of these particular offences rex 
quiring to be expiated either by a sacrifice or a penalty, human guilt is thus 
more clearly manifested, amd condemnation (apart from the intervention of 
*) better founded. Mam does not thereby necessarily become worse 
Fick he: Suk hee cok senor WARRING is already. Yet, if we went no 
further, we should still fail to apprehend the full thought of the apostle. 
Throughout the whole of this passage (vv. 15, 17, 18) the term rd repdérrupya, 
the offence, bas a sort of technical meaning ; the effence ef Adam. Is it net 
natural to take the word here in this defimte acceptation? The meaning 1s 
therefore as follows: By the law it has come about that the offence ef the 
first man has multiplied, or in a sense reproduced itself among his descend. 
ants in a multitude of particular acts of sin, Hike a seed which reappears in 
a harvest of fruits like itself, Those acts of sin are the offences: a7” manny, 
spoken of im ver. 16, and which are the object of individual justification, 
And the end of the lew im making the manifestation of sin abound im 
Israel im this concrete form was to prove the inward malady, and to pave 
the way for its cure. How? The sequel will explain.—In connection with 
what precedes, the of (¢) Gut) where, cannot have the general meaning of 
wherever . . .. 23 if the saying which follows were a maxim of universal 
application. The connection between the first and second of the verse 
requires that the word where be taken in a strictly local Iimited sense = 
_ where, that is te say, in the domain where the law has done its werk, and 
made the offemce abound im Israel. Against this view, Meyer urges the 
general character of the whole passage, and especially that of ver. 21, amd, 
ike Schott amd mamy others, he refers the words: where . . ., to the whele 
world. is objection igmores the fact stated im ver. 21, that the experi- 
ment made in Israel was intended to profit the whole world. As to the 
temporal meaning given to the word where by Grotius, De Wette, ete, wi 
the time when, ti would suit the idea ps. But this use of od is without 
example in the New Testament, cannot even be demonstrated with 
certainty in the classies (éo” o} is different). The sense is therefore that 
given by Abélard im the words: in codem populo gue . . —As the law gave 
more frequent occasion im Israel of proving individual guiltiness, by that 
very means it gave oceasion ta grace to manifest itself in a manner more 
abundant and extraordimary (i. 4). Among the manifestations of merey 
ee — ee we camnot 
but su that the apostle places foremost great expi > act om 
which stt-the sins of Easel converged (Heb. ix. 15). As in papal ti hs : 
sin abounded, he naturally thinks of the greatest crime of the Jewish peo~ 
ple, that in which was concentrated their whole spirit of revolt, the marder 
-of their Messiah, their deicide, the catastrophe of their history; so im the 
following words there is presented to the rapt view of the apostle the 
advantage which divime mercy has taken of this crime, by making it imme~ 
diately the instrument of salvation for Israel themselves and all mankind, 
The word where might thus receive a yet stricter application than that which 
we have been giving to it till now. Golgotha, that theatre where human sin 
displayed itself ss nowhere else, was at the same time the place of the most 
extraordinary manifestation of divine grace. The term deperspicasues, 
superabounded ever, is explained by Hofmann in the sense of : grace abounded 
beyond itself > it, as It were, surpassed itself. This meaning ss far-fetched, 
It would be better to refer the irép, over, to the sin which was, as it were, 
submerged under this food of pardon. But if Paul had meant to state this 
relation, he would certainly have repeated the same verb as he had@ just 
used in speaking of sim. It seems most natural to me to take this imp, 
over, aS expressing the superlative of the verbal idea: Grace overflowed 
‘beyond all measure, to infinity. Philippi accurately observes that née» in 
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wheovdtew is a comparative (the more): while irép (in bmepmeprocebew) ex- 
presses not only a more, but a superlative of abundance. 

Ver. 21. This verse declares the wniversal end of this divine dispensa- 
tion which seemed at first to concern only Israel. Paul thus returns to the 
general idea of the entire passage. The that, as well as perhaps the irép 
in the verb of the preceding sentence, implies that what was passing in 
Israel contemplated the establishment of a reign of grace capable of equal- 
ling and surpassing in mankind generally the reign of sin founded in 
Adam. This is what the legul dispensation could never effect. Far from 
bringing into the world.the grace of justification, the law taken in itself 
made the offence and condemnation abound. The passage, Gal. iii. 13 
and 14, is also intended to point out the relation between the curse of the 
Jewish law, borne by the Messiah, and the gift of grace made te the 
Gentiles. This superabounding of pardon brought to bear on this super- 
abounding of sin in the midst of the Jewish people, had therefore for its 
end (iva, that) to display grace in such a way as to assure its triumph over 
the reign of sin throughout the whole earth, and to replace one economy 
by another.—’Qorep, absolutely as. The work of grace must not remain, 
either in extent or efficacy, behind that'of sin.—The words év 76 Oavaty, 
in death, remind us that the reign of sin is present ; it manifests itself, 
wraps, as it were, and embodies itself in the palpable fact of death. The 
meaning : by death, would not give any clear idea. Far from sin reigning 
by death, it is death, on the contrary, which reigns by sin.—The antithe-— 
sis to the words in death is distributed between the two terms: through 
righteousness, and to life. The first has no reference whatever, as one 
whole class of exegetes would have it, to moral righteousness ; for in this 
case its meaning would trench upon that of the following term. The word 
denotes, as in this whole part, of which it contains the summary, the 
righteousness freely granted by God to faith. Hence the apostle says: 
“that grace may reign through righteousness.’’ It is in fact by free 
justification that grace establishes its reign.—The end of justification is 
life; eic, unto, is opposed to ‘‘in death,’’ as the future is to the present. 
But this word eternal life does not refer merely to future glory. It com- 
prehends the holiness which from this time forward should flow from the 
state of justification (comp. vi. 4, 11, 23). If the word through righteous- 
ness sums up the whole part of the Epistle now finished, the words: unto 
eternal life, are the theme of the whole part which is now to begin (vi-vili). 
—The last words: by Jesus Christ our Lord, are the final echo of the 
comparison which formed the subject of this passage. We understand the 
object of this piece : By the collective and individual fact of death in one, 
Paul meant to demonstrate the reality of universal and individual justifica- 
tion in one—universal as to destination, individual through its application 
to each believer. And now—so this last word seems to say—Adam has 
passed away ; Christ alone remains. 


Adam and Christ.—It is to be borne in mind, if we are not to ascribe to the 
apostle ideas which nothing in the doctrine of this passage justifies, that the 
consequences which he deduces from our solidarity with Adam belong to a 
wholly different sphere from those which flow, according to him, from our soli- 
darity with Christ. We are bound to Adam by the fact of birth. Every man 
appears here below in some sort as a fraction of that first man in whom the 
entire species was personified. Adam, to use the expression of the jurist 
Stahl, is ‘the substance of natural humanity ;” and as the birth by which we 
emanate from him is a fact outside of consciousness, and independent of our 
personal will, all that passes in the domain of this natural existence can have 
no other than an educational, provisional, and temporary character. So, too, 
the death of which St, Paul speaks in this whole passage is, as we have seen, 
not eternal damnation, but death in the ordinary sense of the word. Sin 
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itself, and the proclivity to evil which attached to us as children of Adam, as 
well as the individual faults which we may commit in this state, place us no 
doubt in a critical position, but are not yet the cause of final perdition.! These 
facts only constitute that imperative need of salvation which is inherent in 
every human soul, and to anticipate which divine grace advances with love. 
But on reaching the threshold of this superior domain, we find ourselves face 
to face with a new and wholly different solidarity, which is offered to us in 
Christ. It is not contracted by a natural and unconscious bond, but by the 
free and deliberate act of faith. And it is here only, on the threshold of the 
domain of this new life, that the questions relative to the eternal lot of the 
individual are raised and decided. ‘To use again the words of the writer whom 
we just quoted : ‘‘ Christ is the divine idea of humanity ;” He is this idea per- 
fectly realized. The first humanity created in Adam, with the characteristic of 
freedom of choice, was only the outline of humanity as finally purposed by 
God, the characteristic of which, as of God Himself, is holiness. 'The man who 
by faith draws his righteousness and life from the new Head of humanity is 
gradually raised to His level, or, as St. Paul says, to His perfect stature; this is 
life eternal. But the man who refuses to contract this bond of solidarity with 
the second Adam, remains for that very reason in his corrupt nature : he becomes 
answerable for it because he has refused to exchange it for the new one which 
was offered him, while he is at the same time responsible for the voluntary 
transgressions added by him to that of his first father ; and, corrupting him- 
self more and more by his lusts, he moves onward through his own fault to 
eternal perdition, to the second death. 


We have reached the close of the fundamental part of the treatise which 
forms the body of the Epistle. In the first section Paul had demonstrated 
universal condemnation. In the second, he had expounded universal justi- 
fication obtained by Christ and offered to faith. The third section has fur- 
nished the demonstration of the fact of the condemnation of all in one, 
rendered indubitable by the reign of death, and proceeding, in the way of 
an a fortiori argument, to establish the fact of the justification of all in 
one. The question now arises, whether the mode of Justification thus ex- 
pounded and demonstrated can secure the moral renewal of mankind, and 
explain the theocratic history of which it is the consummation. Such is 
the subject of the two following parts. 


1 Surely this is a very careless use of words. If sin is not the cause of final perdition, what 
then 1s the cause —T. W. C. 
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SANCTIFICATION. 


By faith in the expiatory sacrifice of Jesus Christ the believer has ob- 
tained a sentence of justification, in virtue of which he stands reconciled to 
God. Can anything more be needed for his salvation? It seems not. The 
didactic treatise, intended to expound salvation, seems thus to have reach- 
ed its close. Why then anew part ¢ 

The attentive reader will not have forgotten that in the first part of chap. 
v. the apostle directed our attention to a day of wrath, the day of the judg- 
ment to come, and that he dealt with the question by anticipation, whether 
the justification now acquired would hold good in that final and decisive 
hour. To settle this question, he brought in a means of salvation of which 
he had not yet spoken : participation in the life of Christ ; and it was on 
this fact, announced beforehand (v. 9, 10), that he based the assurance of 
the validity of our justification even in the day of supreme trial. When 
uttering those words, Paul marked out in advance the new domain on which 
he enters from this time forward, that of sanctification. 

To treat this matter is not to pass beyond the limits traced in the outset 
by the general thesis expressed i. 17: ‘* The just shall live by faith.’? For 
in the expression shall live, (goera, there is comprehended not only the 
grace of righteousness, but also that of the new life, or of holiness. To live 
is not merely to regain peace with God through justification ; it is to dwell 
in the light of His holiness, and to act in permanent communion with Him. 
In the cure of the soul, pardon is only the crisis of convalescence ; the res- 
toration of health is sanctification. Holiness is true life. 

What is the exact relation between these two divine blessings which 
constitute salvation in its real nature: justification and holiness? To put 
this question is at the same time to inquire into the true relation between 
the following part, chaps. vi.—viii., and the portion of the Epistle already 
studied. The understanding of this central point is the key to the Epistle 
to the Romans, and even to the whole. Gospel. 

1. In the view of many, the relation between these two blessings of grace 
ought to be expressed by a but. ‘‘ No doubt you are justified by faith ; 
but beware, see that you break with the sin which has been forgiven you ; 
apply yourselves to holiness ; if not, you shall fall into condemnation again.”” 
This somewhat prevalent conception of the relation between justification 
and sanctification seems to us to find instinctive expression in the words of 
Th. Schott : ‘* Here we enter upon the domain of the preservation of salva- 
tion.”? According to this view, salvation consists essentially of justifica- 
tion, and sanctification appears solely as the condition of not losing it. 

2. Other expositors make what follows, in relation to what precedes, a 
therefore, if one may so speak: ‘“ You are justified freely ; therefore, im- 
pelled by faith and gratitude, engage yourselves now to renounce evil, and 
do what is well-pleasing to God.’’ This mode of understanding the rela- 
tion between justification and holiness is probably that followed by most 
of the readers of our Epistle at the present day. 
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3. According to others, Reuss and Sabatier for example, the connection 
sought would require to be expressed by a for, or in fact: If faith justifies 
you, as I have just shown, it is because in fact, by the mystical and per- 
sonal union which it establishes between Christ and us, it alone has the 
power to sanctify us. The gift of pardon flows, on this view, from that of 
holiness and not the reverse ; or, to speak the truth, these blessings of grace 
are confounded with one another. ‘Paul knows nothing,’’ says Sabatier 
expressly, ‘‘of the.subtle distinction which has given rise to so many dis- 
putes between declaring righteous and making righteous, justum dicere and 
justum facere.”’' So thought also Professor Beck of Tiibingen. This is 
the opinion which was elevated by the Council of Trent to the rank of a 
dogma in the Catholic Church. 

4. Finally, in these last days a bold thinker, M. Liidemann,’ has explain- 
ed the connection sought after a wholly new fashion. The appropriate 
form for expressing the connection is, according to him: or rather. This 
author will have it that the first four chapters of our Epistle expound a 
wholly juridical theory of justification, of purely Jewish origin, and not 
yet expressing the real view of the apostle. Itisa simple accommodation 
by which he seeks to gain his Judeo-Christian readers. Tis true theory is 
of Hellenic origin ; it is distinguished from the first by its truly moral 
character, It is the one which is expounded chaps. v.—vili. Sin no longer 
appears as an offence to be effaced by an arbitrary pardon ; it isan objective 
power which can only be broken by the personal union of the believer with 
Christ dead and risen. By the second theory, therefore, Paul rectifies and 
even retracts the first. The notion of justification is suppressed, as in the 
preceding view, at least from the standpoint of Paul himself ; allthat God 
has to do to save us is to sanctify us. 

We do not think that any of these four solutions exactly reproduces the 
apostolic view ; the two last even contradict it flatly. 

1. Sanctification is more and better than a restrictive and purely negative 
condition of the maintenance of the state of justification once acquired. It 
is a new state into which it is needful to penetrate and advance, in order 
thus to gain the complete salvation. One may see, x. 10, how the apostle 
distinguished precisely between the two notions of justification and salva- 
tion. 

%. Neither is it altogether exact to represent sanctification asa consequence 
to be drawn from justification. The connection between the two facts is 
still more intimate. Holiness is not an obligation which the believer de- 
duces from his faith ; it is a fact implied in justification itself, or rather one 
which proceeds, as well as justification, from the object of justifying faith, 
that is, Christ dead and risen. The believer appropriates this Christ as 
his righteousness first, and then as his holiness (1 Cor. i. 30). -The bond of 
union which connects these two graces is not therefore logical or subjective ; 
it is so profoundly impressed on the believer’s heart only because it has an 
anterior reality in the very person of Christ, whose holiness, while serving 
to justify us, is at the same time the principle of our sanctification. Reuss 
justly observes in this relation, that from the apostle’s point of view, we 
have not to say to the Christian ; “Thou shalt sin no more ;’’ but we must 
rather say: ‘‘ The Christian sins no more,”? 

3. As to the third view, which finds in sanctification the efficient cause of 
pardon and justification, it is the antipodes of Paul’s view. Why, if he 
had understood the relation between the two in this way, would he not 
have commenced his didactic treatise with the part relating to sanctifica- 
tion (vi.—viii.), instead of laying as its foundation the exposition of justifi- 
cation (i.-v.)? Besides, is not the then (vi. 1): ‘* What shall we say then 2” 
enough to show the contradiction between this view and the apostle’s con- 


1 Lapotre Paul, p. 220. 2 Die Anthropologie des Apostels Paulus, 1872. 
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ception? He must have said: ‘‘ For (or in fact) what shall we say ?’ 
Finally, is it not evident that the whole deduction of chap. vi. assumes 
that of chap. ili., and not the reverse? If the opinion which the works of 
Reuss have contributed to accredit in the Church of France were well 
founded, we must acknowledge the justness of the charge which this writer 
brings against the apostle of ‘‘not having followed a rigorously logical 
course, a really systematic order.’’! But it isa hundred to one when a reader 
does not find the Apostle Paul logical, that he is not understanding his 
thought ; and this is certainly the case with the critic whom we are com- 
bating. The apostle knew the human heart too well to think of founding 
faith in reconciliation’ on the moral labors of man. We need to be set free 
from ourselves, not to be thrown back on ourselves. If we had to rest the 
assurance of our justification, little or much, on our own sanctification, 
since this is always imperfect, our heart would never be wholly made free 
Codward, absolutely set at large and penetrated with that filial confidence 
which is itself the necessary condition of all true moral progress. The 
normal attitude Godward is therefore this: first vest in God through justi- 
fication ; thereafter, work with Him, in His fellowship, or sanctification. 
The opinion before us, by reversing this relation, puts, to use the common 
expression, the cart before the horse. It can only issue in replacing the 
church under the law, or in freeing it in a manner far from salutary, by 
setting before it a degraded standard of Christian holiness. 

4. The fourth view, while equally at variance with the doctrine of the 
gospel, compromises, besides, the loyalty of the apostle’s character. Who 
can persuade himself, when reading seriously the first part of the Epistle 
relating to justification by faith, that all he demonstrates there with so 
much pains, and even with so great an expenditure of biblical proofs (iii. 
and iv.), is a view which he does not adopt himself, and which he proposes 
afterward to set aside, to substitute in its reom one wholly different? To 
what category morally are we to assign this process of substitution presented 
(vi. 1) in the deceptive form of a conclusion (then) and so ably disguised 
that the first who discovers it turns out to be a professor of the nineteenth 
century? Or perhaps the apostle himself did not suspect the difference 
between the two orders of thought, Jewish and Greek, to which he yielded 
his mind at one and the same time? The antagonism of the two theories 
perhaps so thoroughly escaped him that he could, without suspecting it, 
retract the one while establishing the other. Such a confusion of ideas 
cannot be attributed to the man who conceived and composed an ‘‘ Epistle 
to the Romans.”’ 

Sanctification, therefore, is neither a condition nor a corollary of justifica- 
tion : nor is it its cause, and still less its negation. The real connection 
between justification and Christian holiness, as conceived by St. Paul, appears 
to us to be this: justification by faithis the means, and sanctification the 
end. The more precisely we distinguish these two divine gifts, the better. 
we apprehend the real bond which unites them. God is the only good ; the 
creature, therefore, cannot do good except in Him. Consequently, to put 
man into a condition to sanctify himself, it is necessary to begin by recon- 
ciling him to God, and replacing him in Him. For this purpose, the wall 
which separates him from God, the divine condemnation which 1s due to 
him as a sinner, must be broken down. This obstacle once removed by 
justification, and reconciliation accomplished, the heart of man opens with- 
out reserve to the divine favor which is restored to him ; and, on the other 
hand, the communication of it from above, interrupted by the state of con- 
demnation, resumes its course. The Holy Spirit, whom God could not 
bestow on a being at war with Him, comes to seal on his heart the new 
relation established on justification, and to do the work of a real and free 


1 Les Hpitres pauliniennes, t. Il. p. 14, and Gesch. der Neu-Testam. Sch. § 108. 
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inward sanctification. Such was the end which God had in view from the 
first ; for holiness is salvation in its very essence. Justification is to be 
regarded as the strait gate, through which we enter on the narrow way of 
sanctification, which leads to glory. 

And now the profound connection between the two parts of the Epistle, 
and more especially between the two chaps. v. and vi., becomes manifest. 
It may be expressed thus: Even as we are not justified each by himself, 
but all by one, by Jesus Christ our Lord (comp. v. 11, 17, 21); so neither 
are we sanctified each in himself, but all in one, in Jesus Christ our Lord (vi. 
23, viii. 39). 

The course of thought in the following part is this : In the first section the 
apostle unfolds the new principle of sanctification contained in the very 
object of justifying faith, Jesus Christ, and shows the consequences of this 
principle, both as to sin and as to law (vi. 1-vii. 6). 

In the second, he casts a glance backward, in order to compare the 
action of this new principle with the action of the old, the law (vil. 7-20). 

In the third, he points to the Holy Spirit as the divine agent who causes 
the new principle, or the life of Christ, to penetrate the life of the believer, 
and who by transforming him fits him to enjoy the future glory, and to 
realize at length his eternal destiny (viii. 1-39). 

In three words, then: holiness in Christ (vi.-vii. 6), without law (vil. 
7-25), by the Holy Spirit (viii. 1-39). The great contrast on which the 
thought of the apostle moves here is not, as in the previous part, that be- 
tween wrath and justification ; but the contrast between sin and holiness. 
For the matter in question is no longer to efface sin, as guilt, but to over- 
come it as a power or disease. 

The apostle was necessarily led to this discussion by the development of 
his original theme. A new religious conception, which offers itself to man 
with the claim of conducting him to his high destiny, cannot dispense with 
the demonstration that it possesses the force necessary to secure his moral 
life. To explain this part, therefore, it is not necessary to assume a polemic 
or apologetic intention in relation to a so-called Jewish-Christianity reigning 
in the Church of Rome (Mangold), or to some Jewish-Christian influence 
which had begun to work there (Weizsiicker). If Paul here compares the 
moral effects of the gospel (chap. vi.) with those of the law (vii.), it is 
because he is positively and necessarily under obligation to demonstrate 
the right of the former to replace the latter in the moral direction of man- 
kind. It is with Judaism, as a preparatory revelation, that he has to do, 
not with Jewish-Christianity, as in the Epistle to the Galatians. Here his 
point of view is vastly wider. As he had discussed (chap. iii.) the question 
of the value of the law in relation to justification, he could not but take up 
the same subject again in connection with the work of sanctification (vii.). 
Besides, the tone of chap. vi. is essentially didactic ; the polemical tendency 
does not come out till chap. vii., to give place again in viii. to positive 
teaching, without the slightest trace of an apologetic or polemic intention. 

It is equally plain how palpably erroneous is the view of those who 
would make the idea of Christian universalism the subject of the whole 
Epistle, and the principle of his plan and method.' The contrast between 
universalism and particularism has not the slightest place in this part, 
which would thus be in this exposition wholly beside the subject. 

How bold was the apostle’s undertaking, to found the moral life of man- 
kind on a purely spiritual basis, without the smallest atom of legal element ! 
Even to this hour, after eighteen centuries, how many excellent spirits 
hesitate to welcome such an experiment! But Paul had had a convincing 
personal experience, on the one hand, of the powerlessness of the law to 


_ 1 If we are rightly informed, this was the idea of the venerated and lamented Professor Beck 
in his courses on tnis Epistle. 
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sanctify as well as to justify ; and, on the other, of the entire sufficiency of 
the gospel to accomplish both tasks. This experience he expounds under 
the guidance of the Spirit, while generalizing it. Hence the personal turn 
which his exposition takes here in particular (comp. vii. 7-viii. 2). 


FIRST SECTION (VI. 1-VIL. 6). 


THE PRINCIPLE OF SANCTIFICATION CONTAINED IN JUSTIFI- 
CATION BY FAITH. 


This entire section is intended to lay the foundations of Christian sancti- 
fication. It includes three portions. 

The first (vi. 1-14) unfolds the new principle of sanctification in the very 
object of justifying faith. 

The second (vi. 15-23) exhibits the intrinsic power possessed by this prin- 
ciple, both to free the believer from sin, and to subject him to righteous- 
ness. 

In the third (vii. 1-6), Paul infers from this double fact the right hence- 
forth possessed by the believer to renounce the use of the former means, 
the law, The new morality is thus solidly established. 


THIRTEENTH PASSAGE (VI. 1-14). 
Sanctification in Ohrist dead and risen, 


The apostle introduces this subject by an objection which he makes to his 
own teaching, ver, 1; he givesit a summary answer, ver. 2, and justifies this 
answer by appealing to a known and tangible fact, namely baptism, vv. 3 
and 4. Then he gives a complete and didactic exposition of the contents 
of his answer, vv. 5-11. Finally he applies it to the practical life of his 
readers, vv. 12-14. 

Ver. 1. ‘‘ What shall we say then? Should we continue’ in sin, that grace 
may abound ??’—The meaning of this question: What shall we say then? can 
only be this: What consequence shall we draw from the preceding? Only 
the apostle’s object is not to draw a true consequence from the previous 
teaching, but merely to reject a false conclusion which might be deduced by a 
man still a stranger to the experience of justifying faith. It need not therefore 
be concluded from this then that the apostle is now passing from the princi- 
ple to its consequences. In that case he would have said directly : ‘‘ Shall we 
then continue”? . . .?—This question is usually connected with the declara- 
tion, v. 20: ‘‘ Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound.’’ But 
this saying referred solely to the part played by the law in the midst of the 
Jewish people, while the question here put is of universal application. We 
should rather be inclined to hold that Paul was alluding to the saying, v. 16. 
There, he had pointed to all the offences committed by the many sinners, 
terminating through the act of grace in a sentence of universal justification ; 
and he may well, consequently, ask himself, in the name of those who do 
not believe in such a divine act, whether believers will not abuse it in the 
line of the question proposed. But even this connection would still be 
too narrow. If account is taken of the meaning of the whole previous part, 
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and of the calumnious accusation already expressed iii. 8, it will rather be 
concluded that the question bears on the whole doctrine of justification by 
grace, chaps. i-v. As to believers justified in the way described above, it 
is evident that they will never put this alternative: Shall I sin or shall I 
not sin? For the seal of holiness has already been impressed on their inner 
and outer life by the manner of their justification. This is what the apos- 
tle proceeds to show while answering the objection suggested. 

The reading of the T. R., éxuevoduev, shall we continue? has no critical 
authority ; it probably arises from the preceding épovuev, The reading of 
the Sinait. and of two Byz., éxiévouev, let us continue! or we continue, ex- 
pressing either an exhortation or a resolution, would make believers hold a 
language far too improbable. That of the Alex. and of the Greco-Lats., 
éxiuévouev, that we should continue! or should we continue? is the only admis- 
sible one. Hofmann takes it in the first of these two senses as a mutual 
exhortation, and with this view supplies a new: Shall we say? understood 
before the second question. But this invitation to sin, which believers 
would thus be made to address to one another, is too improbable a suppo- 
sition ; and the ellipsis of the verb: Shall we say? is arbitrary and super- 
fluous. The second of the two meanings of éxiwévouev, should we continue? 
(the deliberative conjugation), is the only natural one : Should we take the 
resolution of continuing in our old state of sin? The following conjunc- 
tion : that, corresponds well with this deliberative meaning. It is a caleu- 
lation: the more sins committed, the more material will grace find on 
which to display itself. — Exiuéverv, to continue, persevere, in a state to which 
a decisive circumstance ought to have put an end.—The reply is forcible 
und summary. A fact has taken place which renders this calculation abso- 
lutely impossible. 

Ver. 2. ‘‘ Let it not be so! Wewho are dead to sin, how shall we live! any 
longer therein ??’—Just as a dead man does not revive and resume his for- 
mer occupations, as little can the believer return to his old life of sin ; for 
in his case also there has been a death.—The phrase yu? yévoiro, let it not be 
so/ expresses the revolting character of the rejected assertion, as well as a 
conviction of its falsehood.—The pronoun oitivec is the relative of quality : 
people such as we. We have a quality which excludes such a calculation : 
that of beings who have passed through death. To what fact does the 
phrase relate : we are dead, literally, we have died? It is obvious at a glance 
that there can be no reference here to the condemnation which came upon 
us in Adam (‘‘ dead through sin’’). It is difficult to understand how the 
Swiss version could have committed such an error. All that follows (the 
being buried with Christ, ver. 3; participation in His death and resurrec- 
tion with Him, vv. 4—8; and especially the expression: dead unio sin, 
alive unto God, ver. 11) leaves no doubt as to the apostle’s thought. The 
clause 77 dyapria, to sin, isthe dative of relation ; comp. the expressions : 
to die to the law, vii. 4, Gal. ii. 19; to be crucified to the world, Gal. vi. 14. 
The words therefore denote the absolute breaking with sin. It is the op- 
posite of persevering in sin, ver. 1.—This figure of dying is generally ap- 
plied to baptism. But we shall see that baptism is the consequence of the 
death spoken of by Paul in ver. 2, not that death itself. What proves it, 
is first the ov», therefore, of ver. 4, then the é@avaréOyre, ye were put to death, 
vii, 4—an expression which, accompanied with the words: through the 
body of Christ, sets aside every attempt to identify the death undergone by 
believers with their baptism. The fact in the mind of the apostle is of 
a purely moral nature. It is the appropriation of our Lord’s expiatory 
death. The sentence of death with which God visited the sin of the world 
in Christ is reproduced in the conscience of every sinner. The instant he 
applies the expiation to himself, it becomes in him the sentence of death 
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' on his own sin. He could not appropriate Christ to himself as dead for 
his sin, without finding himself die, through this death undergone for him, 
to sin itself. It was under this impression that the believing Bechuana ex- 
claimed : ‘The cross of Christ condemns me to be holy.”’ 

The righteousness of God, in pronouncing this sentence of death on the 
sin of the world, the consciousness of Jesus in accepting and submitting to 
this sentence in the tortures of the cross and the agonies of His abandon- 
ment by God, and in ratifying it with a humble submission in the name of 
humanity which He represented, have thus smitten sin in the conscious- 
ness of every believer with a mortal blow. Such is the unparalleled moral 
fact which has put an end to the former life of the world in general, and 
which puts an end to the life of sin in every individual believer. And this 
result is so thoroughly implied in that of justifying faith, that Paul appeals 
to it in our passage as a fact already known by his readers (comp. chaps. 
i.—v.), and understood as a matter of course. 


On the meaning of the expression: To die unto sin.—We find ourselves here met 
by four interpretations, which seem to us more or less false, and which it is 
well to set aside. ; 

1. Many find in this and the relative expressions in the following verses 
nothing more than simple figures, metaphors signifying merely the duty of 
imitating the example of virtue which Christ has left us. Even Ritschl de- 
clares (II. p. 225) that ‘‘this reasoning of the apostle makes rather too strong 
an appeal to the powers of imagination.’’ But we think we have just demon- 
strated the grave moral reality of the relation by which Christ brings the be- 
liever into the fellowship of His death. We shall see immediately the not less 
grave reality of the relation through which He communicates to him His own 
heavenly life, and thus makes him a risen one. The death and resurrection of 
Jesus are metaphors, not of rhetoric, but of action ; it is divine eloquence. 

2. R. Schmidt! regards the death to sin of which Paul speaks as of a purely 
ideal nature, and as exercising no immediate influence whatever on the moral 
state of believers. The apostle simply means, according to him, that to the 
divine mind they appear as dead in Christ. He would have it that participa- 
tion in the life of the Risen One is the only real fact, according to the apostle. 
But we do not find Paul making such a distinction in the sequel. He regards 
participation in the death of Christ as being as real, and even more so (for he 
puts it in the past. vv. 4, 6, 8) ; and fellowship in His life, which is represented 
as a future to be realized (vv. 4, 8) ; and in ver. 11 he puts the two facts exactly 
on the same footing. 

3. Death to sin is regarded by most commentators as expressing ficuratively 
the act of will by which the believer undertakes for himself, and promises to 
God, on the blood of reconciliation, henceforth to renounce evil. This would 
make it an inward resolution, a voluntary engagement, a consecration of the 
heart. But St, Paul seems to speak of something more profound and stable, 
«which not only ought to be, but which is’ (as Gess says). This appears clearly 
from the passive form : ye have been put to death, vii. 4; this expression proves 
that Paul is thinking above all of a divine act which has passed on us in the 
person of another (by the body of Christ), but which has its counterpart within 
us from the moment we appropriate it by faith. It is not, then, an act merely 
which is in question, but a state of will determined by a fact performed with- 
out us, a state from which our will cannot withdraw itself from the time that 
our being is swayed by the power of faith in the death of Christ for us. 

4. It was attempted, in the religious movement which stirred the church so 
deeply a few years ago, to represent the effect produced on the believer by the 
death of Christ as a fact achieved in us once for all, existing in us henceforth 
after the manner almost of a physical state, and as outside of the will itself. 
From this point of view men spoke daringly of a death of sin, as if this were 
identical with Paul’s expression : death to sin. We appreciate the intention of 
those who promoted this style of teaching ; their wish was to bring back the 
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church to the true source and the full reality of Christian sanctification. But 
they committed, if we mistake not, a grave and dangerous exaggeration, This 
mirage of an absolute deliverance, which had been reflected on the eyes of so 
many souls thirsting for holiness, soon vanishing before the touch of experi- 
ence, left in them a painful disappointment and even a sort of despair. The 
death to sin of which the apostle speaks is a state no doubt, but a state of the 
will, which continues only so long as it keeps itself under the control of the 
fact which produced it, and produces it constantly—the death of Jesus. As at 
every moment Jesus could have withdrawn Himself from death by an act of 
His own will (Matt. xxvi. 53), so the believer may at any moment free his will 
from the power of faith, and take up the thread of that natural life which is 
never completely destroyed in him. 

If it were otherwise, if ever the believer could enter into the sphere of abso- 
lute holiness, a new fall, like that of Adam, would be needed to remove him 
from it. If ever sin were entirely extirpated from his heart, its reappearance 
would be something like the resurrection of a dead man. At what point, be- 
sides, of the Christian life would such a moral event be placed? At the time 
of conversion? The experience of all believers proves the contrary. At some 
later period? The New Testament teaches us nothing of the kind. There is 
found in it no particular name for a second transformation, that of the convert 
into a perfect saint. 

We conclude by saying that death to sin is not an absolute cessation of sin 
at any moment whatever, but an absolute breaking of the will with it, with its 
instincts and aspirations, and that simply under the control of faith in Christ’s 
death for sin. 

The practical application of the apostle’s doctrine regarding this mysterious 
death, which is at the foundation of Christian sanctification, seems to me to 
be this: The Christian’s breaking with sin is undoubtedly gradual in its real- 
ization, but absolute and conclusive in its principle. As, in order to break 
really with an old friend whose evil influence is felt, half measures are insuffi- 
cient, and the only efficacious means is a frank explanation, followed by a com- 
plete rupture which remains like a barrier raised beforehand against every new 
solicitation ; so to break with sin there is needed a decisive and radical act, a 
divine deed taking possession of the soul, and interposing henceforth between 
the will of the believer and sin (Gal. vi. 14). This divine deed necessarily 
works through the action of faith in the sacrifice of Christ. 


Ver. 3. ‘Or know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus 
Christ’ were baptized into His death ?’—The 4, or, or indeed, ought, accord- 
ing to the usual meaning of the phrase: or know ye not, to be paraphrased 
thus: Or, if you do not understand what I have just said (that there has 
been among you a death to sin), know you not then what was signified by 
the baptism which ye received? If you understood that rite, you would 
know that it supposes a death, and promises a second birth, which removes 
every possibility of a return to the old life. It has been generally con- 
cluded, from this mode of expression: Or know ye not . . .? that baptism 
was represented as being itself the death spoken of by St. Paul in ver. 2. 
I believe it is thereby made impossible to explain satisfactorily the whole 
of the following passage, especially the words: ‘* Therefore we are buried 
with Him by baptism into His death.’’ According to these words, it is — 
not to death, it is to the interment of the dead, that Paul compares baptism. 
And, indeed, just as the ceremony of interment, as a visible and public 
fact, attests death, so baptism, in so far as it is an outward and sensible 
act, attests faith, with the death to sin implicitly included in faith. As 
to the phrase: Or know ye not? it finds a still more natural explanation if 
baptism is regarded as the proof of death, than if, as is constantly done, 
to the detriment of the sense of this beautiful passage, baptism is identified 
with it, St. Paul means: “Ye know not that ye aredead ,..? Well 


1B and some Mnn. and Fathers reject Incovv. 
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then, ye are ignorant that as many of you as there are, are men interred 
(baptized)! People do not bury the living.’ The éc0, a pronoun of 
quantity: as many individuals as, differs from the pronoun of quality 
oitwvec, & kind of people who. The point in question here is not, as in 
ver. 2, one of quality, but of quantity: ‘Ye know not then that as many 
baptized (buried) persons as there are, so many dead are there.’’—Some 
take the word baptize in its literal sense of bathing, plunging, and under- 
stand : ‘‘ As many of you as were plunged into Ohrist.’?? But in the similar 
formula, 1 Cor. x. 2: ‘to be baptized into Moses (eic tov Moov BanrtiCecbar),”’ 
the meaning is certainly not: to be plunged into Moses. The word baptized 
is to be taken in its technical sense: to be baptized with water (by the fact 
of the passage through the sea and under the cloud), and the clause must 
consequently signify: in relation to Moses, as a typical Saviour—that is 
to say, in order to having part in the divine deliverance of which Moses 
was the agent. Such is likewise the meaning of the being baptized into 
Christ Jesus, in our passage: ‘‘ Ye received baptism with water in relation 
to the person of Jesus Christ, whose property ye became by that act.’? 
Comp. the phrase : being baptized, eic rd bvoua, into the name of (Matt. xxviii. 
19 and 1 Cor. 1. 13), which should be explained in a similar manner. One 
is not plunged into a name, but into water in relation to (cic) a name—that 
is to say, to the new revelation of God expressed ina name. It is to the 
God revealed under this form that the believer consecrates himself exter- 
nally by baptism.-—-The title Christ is placed here, as i. 1, before the name 
of the historical person (Jesus). The idea of the office evidently takes prec- 
edence in the context of that of the person. Yet Paul adds the name 
Jesus, which is wrongly omitted by the Vatic., for this name is closely con- 
nected with the fact of the death which is about to be brought into relief, 
—In this expression : being baptized into death, the sense plunged would be 
less inadmissibie than in the preceding phrase ; for an abstract object 
like death lends itself better to the notion of plunging into, than a personal 
one like Moses or Christ. But if such had been the apostle’s meaning, 
would he not rather have said: into His blood, than into His death? We 
think, therefore, that here too it is more exact to explain: ‘‘ baptized with 
water in relation to His death.’’ When one is baptized into Christ, it is 
in virtue of His death that the bond thus formed with Him is contracted. 
For by His blood we have been bought with a price. Baptism serves only 
to give him in fact what belongs to him in right by this act of purchase. 
Baptism thus supposes the death of Christ and that of the baptized man 
man himself (through the appropriation of Christ’s death). Hence the 
conclusion drawn in ver. 4, and which brings the argument to a close. 

Ver. 4. ‘* Therefore we are buried with Him by baptism into death : in order 
that as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so 
we also should walk in newness of life.’’—If baptism were, or represented, the 
death of which Paul had spoken, the therefore would be very hurd indeed 
‘to explain (see the commentaries). But if baptism is in his view the ex- 
ternal proof of death, as burial is the proof of decease, he can take up 
again the course of his argument and say: ‘‘In consequence of this death 
to sin undergone in Christ, we have therefore been buried with Him . . . in 
order also to rise with him,’’ which signifies: ‘‘ buried with Him, not with 
the aim of remaining in the tomb or of issuing from it to return to the past 
life, but to penetrate into a new life, whence a return to the old is definite- 
ly precluded.’’? The clause into death cannot depend on the verb we are 
buried, as Grot., Hofm., and Ostervald’s version would have it. How 
could it be said of one interred that he thereby descends into death? The 
converse would be the truth. This clause, therefore, must be made di- 
rectly dependent on the word baptism: ‘‘by baptism into death.”’? The 
substantive Baxriona, baptism, like those generally derived from verbs in 
fw, has a forcible meaning which allows it easily to have this position and 
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the relation between the notions expressed by the two substantives is so 
close, that no article was needed to connect them. What also guides us 
quite naturally to make the words into death dependent on the word bap- 
tism, is ver. 3: We were baptized into his death. Undoubtedly we must ex- 
plain the phrase : baptism into death, like the similar ones preceding : ‘‘ bap- 
tism (with water) in relation to death.’’ Our versions translate: ‘‘ into 
His death’ (Osterv., Oltram.). But if this had been the apostle’s view, he 
would have expressed it by adding the pronoun airov, ef Him. He evi- 
dently wished to leave the, notion of death in all its generality, that the 
word might be applied at once to His death, and owrs included in His. It 
is in relation to these two deaths which have taken place that the believer 
is baptized.'—Modern commentators are not at one on the question whether 
the apostle means to allude to the external form of the baptismal rite in 
the primitive church. It seems to us very probable that it is so, whether 
primitive baptism be regarded as a complete immersion, during which the 
baptized disappeared for a moment under water (which best corresponds 
to the figure of bwrial), or whether the baptized went down into the water 
up to his loins, and the baptizer poured the water with which he had filled 
the hollow of his hands over his head, so as to represent an immersion. 
The passage, Mark vii. 4, where the term Bartiopdc, a washing, bath, lustra- 
tion, baptism (Heb. vi. 2), is applied not only to the cleansing of cups and 
utensils, objects which may be plunged into water, but also to that of 
couches or divans, proves plainly that we cannot insist on the sense of 
plunging, and consequently on the idea of total immersion, being attached 
to the term baptism. It is nevertheless true, that in one or other of these 
forms the going down into the water probably represents, in Paul’s view, 
the moral burying of the baptized, and his issuing from the water, his res- 
urrection.—The relation between the two facts of burial and baptism in- 
dicated by the apostle is this: Burial is, the act which consummates the 
breaking of the last tie between man and his earthly life. This was like- 
wise the meaning of our Lord’s entombment. Similarly by baptism there 
is publicly consummated the believer’s breaking with the life of the pres- 
ent world, and with his own natural life. 

It is a mistake to represent the idea of the first proposition of the verse 
as entirely isolated from all that follows. Paul means, not only that we 
have been bucied with Christ, but that we have been so, like Him, 7% order 
to rise again.—The iva, in order that, is the essential word of the verse. In 

. the case of an ordinary death, the man is inclosed in the tomb, to re- 
main there ; but he who is buried with Christ is buried with one who died 
and rose, consequently with the intention of rising also. This idea is es- 
sential to the apostle’s argument. Indeed, the believer’s death, even with 
the baptism which seals it, would not suffice for a sure guarantee that he 
will not return to his old life of sin. Did not Lazarus come forth from the 
tomb to resume life? What, for one dead, renders his return to an earthly 
existence definitively impossible, is his passing to a new and higher life by 
the way of a resurrection. Now, such is precisely the believer’s case. 
By being buried with Christ by baptism, he does not intend to. remain 
thereafter inactive and lifeless, any more than Christ Himself, when giving 
Himself up to the grave, thought of remaining init. As Christ gave His 
life to take it again (John x. 17, 18), the believer renounces his life of sin 
for Him only to receive from Him another and wholly different life (Luke 


1 We recall a fact which proves how these sayings of the apostle, apparently so mysterious, 
find an easy explanation under the light of the lively experiences of faith. The missionary 
Casilis told us that he was one day questioning a converted Bechuana as to the meaning ofa 
passage analogous to that before us (Col. iii. 3). The latter said to him: ‘‘Soon I shal! be 
dead, and they will bury me in my field. My flocks will come to pasture above me. But I 
shall no longer hear them, and I shall not come forth from my tomb to take them and carry 
them with me to the sepulchre. They will be strange to me, asI to them. Such is the image 
of my life in the midst of the world since I believed in Christ.” 
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Xvii. 33). His baptism, which supposes his death, tends to life. To die 
to sin, is it not to die to death, and consequently to spring to life? As, 
then, by His burial Christ broke the last tie with His earthly life and en- 
tered on a higher life, so the believer, by his baptism, finds himself placed 
between a life which has taken end, and a wholly different one which 
opens before him. Paul knew by experience the situation indicated by his 
iva, in order that. In Acts ix. we behold him placed between death on the 
one hand (vv. 8, 9), and the burial of baptism, followed by resurrection 
through the Holy Spirit, on the other (vv. 17, 18). Comp. also the pesi- 
tion of the penitents of Pentecost, to whom Peter says: “ Be-baptized for 
the pardon of your sins, and ye shall receive the Holy Spirit."’ It is there- 
fore true, as the end of the verse says, that what the resurrection was to 
Christ, renewing by the Holy Spirit is to believers. And in this last fact 
there is found the answer to the question of ver. 2: ‘‘ How shall we, who 
are dead to sin, live any longer therein ?’? Perhaps, if we were no more 
than dead, it would not be possible to answer this question so positively. 
But if, being dead, we have penetrated to a higher life, the relation to 
the old life is most certainly terminated. The conjunction @orep, even 
as, indicates only an analogy, a resemblance. The sequel will bring out 
the internal necessity on which this resemblance rests.—The expression : 
JSrom the dead, is an allusion to the state of death to sin in which the be- 
liever receives baptism, and which paves the way for his spiritual resur- 
rection.— The glory of the Father by which Christ was raised, is not the dis- 
play of His power apart from His other perfections; but, as usual, that of 
all the divine attributes combined. For they have all contributed to this 
masterpiece of the revelation of God on the earth, righteousness as well as 
mercy, wisdom as well as holiness. Speaking of the resurrection of Laz- 
arus, Jesus said to Martha: ‘‘ Thou shalt see the glory of God.’’? But here 
we have to do with the resurrection of the Son ; and therefore Paul says: 
by the glory of the Father.—The word so expresses the analogy of the 
second fact with the first, irrespectively of the individuals in whom it is 
realized ; the we also sets forth the living personalities in whom the proto- 
type is reproduced.—In speaking of believers, the apostle does not rest, as 
in the case of Christ Himself, on the bare fact of their resurrection, but 
solely on its permanent consequence, the new life which flows from it: that 
we should walk in newness of life. He does so because, in regard to be- 
lievers, he wishes solely to shut out their return to their former life; now 
this result springs from life in a state of complete realization, rather than — 
from the act by which it is entered on.—The term repurareiv, to walk, 18 a 
frequent figure with Paul for moral conduct.—Paul says: newness of life, 
instead of new life. By this turn of expression he gives less prominence to 
the idea of life (in contrast to that of death) than to the new nature of the 
second life in contrast to the nature of that which it excludes. The 
slightest detail of style is always strictly determined in his writing by the 
principal thought. 


Infant baptism does not seem to me to be either asswmed or excluded by this 
passage. The baptism assumed here is certainly that of adults, and adults 
only. The act of baptism is put between faith (with death to sin through 
faith) on the one hand, and renewing by the Holy Spirit on the other. Bap- 
tism, thus understood, therefore involves the actual fact of faith and of death 
to sin, as much as burial implies the death of the buried. But, at the same 
time, it is clear that Paul adduces the rite of baptism such as it exists at the 
time of his writing. The baptism of adults was that which, from the nature 
of things, suited the first generation of believers, as the parents required to 
belong to the church before there could be any question of introducing their 
children into it. The apostle does not therefore think of excluding a form 
which may arise when, cireumstances having changed, family life shall have 
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become an integral element in that of the church. The only question is, 
whether this modification is in keeping with the spirit of the gospel. And this 
_is a question which it seems to me impossible to examine here without break- 
ing the plan of our exegesis. 


Ver. 5. ‘* For if we have become one and the same plant [with Him| through 
the likeness of His death, we shall be also partakers of His resurrection ;’’—The - 
apostle had used the rite of baptism to illustrate the impossibility experi- 
enced by the believer of continuing in his former life. Now he expounds 
the same truth didactically. The tn order that of ver. 4 becomes as it were 
the text of this development (vv. 5-11), of which ver. 5 contains the sum- 
mary.—The jor bears directly on this in order that. The idea of ver. 4 
was: ‘‘ We were buried by baptism only with the intention of rising again.”’ 
This intention is demonstrated by the moral fact formulated ver. 5: ‘‘ The 
man who participates in the death of Christ cannot but participate in His 
resutrection.’? There is much said in a certain theological school about 
the possession of the life of Christ. This vague phrase seems intended to 
take the place of all Christian doctrine. Does it really mean what St. Paul 
understood by it? Ido not examine the subject here. But in any ease it 
should not be forgotten, as is usually done from this view-point, that the 
participation in the life of Christ of which the apostle speaks, has as its 
necessary and preliminary condition, participation in His death. The 
docile acceptance of the cross is the only pathway to communion in the life 
of the Risen One. Forgetfulness of this point of departure is full of grave 
consequences. For the second fact has no reality save in connection with 
the first.—The construction of each of the two propositions of this verse 
‘has been understood in a variety of ways. Bisping has proposed to make 
tov Oavarov, of death, the complement not of 70 duorpuare (the likeness), but 
of ciuputo (partakers), while taking 76 é6uoduate as an adverbial clause, 
meant to indicate the means or mode of this participation: ‘‘ If we were 
made partakers of His death in a likeness ;’’? this notion of resemblance 
being applied either to the figurative rite of baptism, or to the internal fact 
of death to sin, which would thus be as it were the moral copy of Christ’s 
death. This construction would enable us to establish an exact parailelism 
between the two propositions of the verse, for the genitive r#¢ avacrdcewc 
(of the resurrection) in the second proposition would depend on ciu@vtoe 
(partakers), exactly as tov @avarov (of death) in the first on this same adjec- 
tive. But one cannot help feeling how harsh and almost barbarous this 
construction is. Besides, it is now abandoned. The complement of death 
depends naturally on +@ éuoruar, the likeness, as has been acknowledged 
by Chrys., Calv., Thol., Rtick., Olsh., de Wette, Mey., Philip., Hofm. 
By this dikeness may be understood either the external act of baptism, as 
representing figuratively the death of Christ, or our own death to sin as 
spiritually reproducing it. But whether in the one sense or the other, it is 
surely uncouth to connect so concrete a term as cimovroc, born with, par- 
taking, with an abstract notion such as likeness. One is made a partaker 
not of the likeness of a thing, but of the thing itself. Besides, baptism is 
not the representation of death, but of burial (see above). It therefore 
appears to us, that the only admissible construction is to join the adjective 
ciuovtoe with the understood regimen adv aizd, with Him ; “ born with Him, 
united to Him, by the likeness of His death.’? This is the opinion of Er., 
Grot., and others. The ellipsis of this pronoun arises naturally from the 
preceding phrase: we were buried with Him, ver. 4; it reappears obviously 
in ver. 6 (cuvectavpo, was crucified with). The expression: through the 
likeness of His death, refers, according to what precedes, to the inner fact 
by which the death of Christ for sin is reproduced in us, that is to say, to 
our own death to sin implied in the act of faith.—The term oiudvroc (in 
classic Greek more commonly ovuguyc) is derived from the verb cvudiw, to be 
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born, to grow together. This adjective, therefore, denotes the organic union 
in virtue of which one being shares the life, growth, and phases of existence 
belonging to another ; so it is that the existence, prosperity, and decay of 
the branch are bound up with the state of the stem. Hence we have 
ventured to translate it: to be made one and the same plant with Him. Not 
a case of death to sin passes in the church which was not already included 
in the death of Christ, to be produced wherever faith should be realized ; 
not a spiritual resurrection is effected within the church, which is not 
Christ’s own resurrection reproduced by His Spirit in the heart which has 
begun by uniting itself to Him in the communion of His death.—It must, 
however, be remarked (and we shall meet with this characteristic again in 
the sequel of the passage) that the fact of participation in the death is put 
in the past (we have become one and the same plant . . .), while participation 
in the resurrection is expressed in the future: we shall be partakers . 
Some of the Fathers have concluded from this change of tense, that in the 
latter words the apostle meant to speak of the future resurrection, of the 
bodily glorification of believers. But this idea is foreign to the context, 
which is governed throughout by reference to the objection of ver. 1 (the 
relation of the believer to sin). The expression, therefore, denotes only 
sanctification, the believer’s moral resurrection. The contrast indicated 
between the past and the future must find an entirely different explanation. 
As the communion of faith with Christ crucified is the condition of sharing 
in His life as risen, the apostle speaks of the first event in the past, and of 
the second in the future. The one having taken place, the other must follow. 
The past and future describe, the one the principle, the other the conse- 
quence. We begin with union to the person of Christ by faith in that 
mysterious : He for me, which forms the substance of the gospel ; then this 
union goes forward until His whole being as the Risen One has passed into 
us. Gess makes 7@ duotOuare a dative of aim: ‘‘ We have been united to 
Him in order to the likeness of His death,’’ to be made conformable to it 
(Phil. iii. 10). But this meaning does not harmonize with ver. 2, where 
the reproduction of the death is looked upon as wrought in the believer by 
the fact of his death to sin implied in his faith. : 

The words diAa «ai, which connect the two propositions of the verse, 
might here be rendered : well then also! The second fact stands out as the 
joyous consequence of the first.—The genitive rjc avacrdoeuc, of the resur- 
rection, cannot depend on the verb éoduela, we shall be: ‘we shall be of the 
resurrection,’’? meaning: we shall infallibly have part in it (in the sense of 
the expressions : to be of the faith, to be of the law). Such a mode of speech 
would be without ground in the passage ; and the term resurrection is not 
taken here in the general sense ; it refers solely to Christ’s personal resur- 
rection. Meyer and Philippi, true to their explanation of the first, propo- 
sition, here supply the dative +6 duomyare: ‘‘ As we have shared in the 
likeness of His death, we shall share also in the likeness of His resurrec- 
tion.’”’? This ellipsis is not impossible, but it renders the phrase very 
awkward. Following the construction which we have adopted in the first 
clause, it is simpler merely to understand cbyvror in this second, making 
the genitive rij¢ avacrdceuc, of the resurrection, dependent on this adjective : 
‘© Well, then, we shall be partakers also of His resurrection |’? This solu- 
tion is possible, because the word obupvroc¢ is construed indifferently with 
the genitive or dative, like our English word to partake (to partake of or 
in). This direct dependence (omitting the idea of likeness) is according to 
the nature of things. Jesus does not communicate to us His death itself ; 
we possess only its likeness in our death to sin. It is otherwise with His 
resurrection and His life as risen. It is this life itself which he conveys to 
us: ‘And I live; yet not I, but Christ in me’’ (Gal. ii. 20). ‘‘ Because I 


_ 1Jtis hard to see the awkwardness, and certainly the parallelism of the clauses is better pre- 
served in this way.—T. W. C 
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live, ye shall live also’’ (John xiv. 18). The believer being once ingrafted 
into Christ by faith in His death, and thereby dead to His own life, lives 
again through the Holy Spirit on the very life of the risen Christ. Thus 
the difference of form between the first and second propositions is per- 
fectly explained.—This summary demonstration of the truth of the zn 
order that (ver. 4) required to be developed. Vv. 6 and 7 expound the 
contents of 5a, vv. 8-10 those of 50. 

Ver 6. ‘' Understanding this, that our old man has been crucified with Him, 
that the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve 
sin.’’—Why introduce abruptly the notion of subjective knowledge into a 
relation which ver. 5 seemed to have laid down as objectively necessary ? 
This phenomenon is the more remarkable because it is reproduced in 
ver. 9 in the eiddrec, knowing that, and even in the Aoyifecte, reckon that 
(ver. 11). Meyer thinks that the believer’s subjective experience is cited 
here to confirm the moral bond indicated in ver. 5 as necessary in itself : 
‘* We shall certainly be partakers . . ., @ fact besides which we cannot doubdt,. 
for we know that’? .. . This appendix so understood has all the effect 
of -an excrescence. Philippi, on the contrary, finds a consequence to be 
drawn indicated by this participle: ‘‘ And, thus (in proportion as the we 
shall be of 5b is realized in us) we shall know experimentally that”’ . 
But the present participle does not naturally express a relation of con- 
sequence. ‘There would rather have been needed kai yrwodueba, and thus we 
shall know. Wofmann paraphrases : ‘‘ And we shall make the experience 
that that has really happened to us, and happened in order that” , 
We do not see much difference between this meaning and that of Philippi 
whom this author criticises. The relation between the participle under- 
standing, and the verb we shall be (ver. 5b), is rather that of a moral 
condition, a means. As Gess puts it: ‘Our participation in Christ’s 
resurrection does not take place in the way of a physical and natural pro- 
cess. That such a result may take place, there is needed a moral co- 
operation on the part of the believer.’? And this co-operation of course 
supposes a knowledge, knowledge of the way (ver. 6) and of the end 
(ver. 8). The believer understands that the final object which God has in © 
view in crucifying his old man (ver. 6) is to realize in him the life of the 
Risen Oue (vv. 8, 9), and he enters actively into the divine thought. 
Thereby only can this be realized. This notion of subjective knowledge, 
expressed by the words : understanding this, was contained in the previous 
iva, in order that, of ver. 4: ‘* We were buried with Him with the aim of 
rising with Him, understanding that’ . . . The whole piece, beginning with 
the or know ye not that of ver. 3, transports us into the inmost consciousness 
of the believer, as it has been formed in the school and through the per- 
sonal assimilation of the death of Christ. The believer knows certainly 
that he is called to die, but to die in order to live again.—The expression : 
our old man, denotes human nature such as it has been made by the sin of 
him in whom originally it was wholly concentrated, fallen Adam reappear-, 
ing in every human ego that comes into the world under the sway of the 
preponderance of self-love, which was determined by the primitive trans- 
gression, This corrupted nature bears the name of old only from the view- 
point of the believer who already possesses a renewed nature.—This old 
man has been crucified so far as the believer is concerned in the very person 
of Christ crucified. The apostle does not say that He has been killed. 
He may exist still, but like one crucified, whose activity is paralyzed. Up 
to the solemn hour of believing, sin puts on the behavior of triumphant 
independence, or presents itself to us as an excusable weakness. The 
instant we contemplate it in Christ crucified, we see it as a malefactor con- 
demned and capitally punished by the justice of God; and its sentence of 
death pronounced in our conscience is the same to it within us as the cross 
was to Christ—not an immediate death certainly, but the reduction of it 
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to powerlessness.—The purpose of this moral execution, included in the 
very fact of faith, is the destruction of the body of sin. There ought to be a 
complete difference between this second fact indicated as the aim and the 
foregoing one. What the apostle calls the body of sin, cannot therefore be 
identical with what he calls our old man. Must we, with several, under- 
stand the body in the strict sense of the word, the apostle seeing in it the 
principle of evil in our human nature? But the sequel proves that he does 
not at all regard sin as inherent in the body and inseparable from it; for 
in ver. 18 he claims the body and its members for the service of God, and 
represents them as under obligation to become instruments of righteousness. 
It is the same in 2 Cor. iv. 10-12, where the life of Jesus is spoken of as 
displaying itself in the body, the mortal flesh of believers, which has become 
the organ of this heavenly life. So far is the apostle from regarding our 
bodily nature as the cause of sin, that in 2 Cor. vii. 1 he contrasts the 
defilements of the spirit with those of the flesh. And herein he is perfectly 
at one with the Lord, who, Matt. xv. 19, declares that ‘from the heart 
proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, thefts, false witness, blas- 
phemies.’? The very fact of the real incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
as taught by Paul, Rom. viii. 3 (see on the passage), suffices to refute the 
opinion which would’ hold the body to be the principle of sin. These con- 
siderations have led several commentators (Calv., Olsh., J. Miiller, Philippi, 
Baur, Hodge) to understand the word body here in a figurative sense. 
According to them, it denotes sin itself as a heavy mass, or even as an 
organism, a system of evil dispositions, which keeps the soul under its yoke. 
The complement of sin they-take as a genitive of apposition. One can 
easily understand in this sense how Paul should demand the destruction » 
of this body of sin, that is to say, of sin itself. But it is impossible to 
harmonize this meaning with vv. 12 and 13, in which Paul, applying our 
passage, evidently speaks of the holy consecration of the body, taking the 
term in its strict sense. Besides, it would be difficult to escape from a 
tautology between this and the preceding proposition. There remains a 
third explanation found with varying shades in Meyer, Hofm., etc. It 
regards the genitive of sin as a complement of property or quality : the 
body so far as it serves as an instrument of sin in human life. This mean- 
ing is certainly the one which corresponds best with the thought of the 
apostle.* Only, to understand the genitive of sim, we must add the idea: 
that from our birth there exists between our body and our sinful will that 
intimate relation whereby the two elements are placed in mutual depend- 
ence. This relation is not a simple accident ; it belongs to the fallen state 
into which our soul itself has come.—The verb xarapyeiv, which we trans- 
late by destroy, strictly signifies: to deprive of the power of action; and 
hence to make needless or useless, as in Luke xiii. 7, Rom. iii. 8; or to annul 
bring to an end, destroy, as in 1 Cor. xiii. 8, 10; 1 Cor. vi. 13; Eph. ii. 15, 
etc. Neither the meaning: to render inactive, nor to destroy, could be 
applied to the body, if we had to understand thereby the physical organ- 
ism in itself. But the apostle has no thought here of recommending bodily 
asceticism to believers. It is not of the body as such that he is speaking ; 
it is of the body so far as it is an instrument in the service of sin. Of the 
body in this special relation, he declares that it should be reduced to in- 
action, or even destroyed. It is obvious that in this application the two 
meanings of the word karapyetv amount nearly to the same, But the trans- 
lation destroyed probably renders the thought best. A body, that of sin, 
is destrayed that another may take its place, the body which is an instru- 
ment of righteousness (ver. 13).—In the third proposition, which expresses 
the final aim of this inward labor, the apostle introduces a third subject : 


1 Yet itis open to the objection that it confuses the literal sense and the figurative of the 
term dody.—T. W. C. 
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we, jac, a term which denotes the entire moral personality independently 
of the question whether it is or is not under the dominion of sin. This 
third subject differs wholly from that of the first proposition : the old man, 
as well as from that of the second : the body of sin. The old man is cruci- 
fied by faith in Christ’s crucifixion ; the body of sin is destroyed, because 
in consequence of the crucifixion of the old man the corrupt will which 
formerly used the body for its own satisfaction is paralyzed, and so can 
dispose of it no more. And the ego, the true I, the moral personality in 
its essence, is thus set free at once, both from the power of the old nature 
aud of the body its instrument, and can consequently consecrate this last 
to a wholly new use. The apostle illustrates the truth of this moral 
situation by an example taken from common life. 

Ver. 7. ‘‘ Hor he that is dead' is of right freed from sin.’’—Many com- 
mentators, from Erasmus to Thol., De Wette, Philip., Hodge, Gess, ete., 
take the participle anofavév, he that is dead, in the figurative sense (comp. 
the similar expressions in vv. 6 and 8). But these critics divide immedi- 
ately as to the meaning of the term Jdedixatwrav, literally, is justified ; some 
applying it to deliverance from guilt and punishment (Hodge for ex- 
ample)—as the ordinary meaning of the word justify by Paul seems to de- 
mand—the others to deliverance from the power of sin, in the sense that he 
who is dead is no longer subject to this master, no longer owes him any- 
thing. Yet neither of these meanings is satisfactory. The first would take 
us back to the subject of justification, which was concluded at the end of 
chap. v. According to Gess, Paul means to express the idea that ‘the 
believer’s absolution from sin (justification) takes place only on condition 
of his death to sin.’? That would result in making sanctification the 
principle of justification. The other meaning would be more suitable in 
some respects : ‘‘ He who is dead spiritually (in the sense of ver. 6), is 
thereby set free from the power of sin.’? Undoubtedly in a general way 
this is the apostle’s meaning in ver. 7; the context demands it. But we 
do not think that this interpretation accounts exactly for the ex pressions 
used. The word dccaiodv, even with the preposition axé, cannot signify : 
to free from the power of, or, at least if we reach this meaning, it must be 
shown in what legitimate way that is possible. ‘Phen the participle 6 
arobavav, he that is dead, not being accompanied by any qualification, is 
rather to be understood in the strict sense, and the more so as in the follow- 
ing verse, when the apostle returns to the spiritual meaning, he expressly 
indicates the change by adding the words oty Xpicrq, with Christ.2 It is 
therefore a maxim borrowed from common life which the apostle expresses 
here, leaving it to the reader to apply it immediately to the corresponding 
fact of the moral life, which is precisely that just described by him in ver. 
6. It follows that the word justify, dicaotv, must have a somewhat differ- 
ent meaning from its ordinary dogmatic sense in Paul’s writings; for the 
domain to which he here applies it is altogether different. One who is 
dead, he means to say, no longer having a body to put at the service of sin, 
is now legally exempted from carrying out the wishes of that master, who ' 
till then had freely disposed of him. Suppose a dead slave ; it will be 
vain for his master to order him to steal, to lie, or to kill. He will be en- 
titled to answer: ‘‘my tongue and hands and feet no longer obey me.’ 
How, then, could he be taken to task for refusing to serve? Such is the 
believer's position after the crucifixion of his own will (of his old man) has 
reduced his body of sin (ver. 6) to powerlessness. He can no longer serve 
sin in the doing of evil, any more than the slave deprived of his body by 
death can continue to execute the orders formerly given him by his wicked 


1 So Dr. Godet renders, but surely the true version of the aorist participle is, he that died 
or hath died.—T. W. C. 

2 So Matthew Heray: “‘Death makes a mighty change; such a change doth sanctification 
make in the soul, it cuts off all correspondence with sin.”—T. W. C. 
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master, The verb dKcacovcba, to ‘be justified, signifies in this connection : 
to be free from blame in case of disobedience ; to be legally entitled not to 
obey. .The idea of legality is in the word dixaovy, to justify, that of libera- 
tion in the preposition az, from. Taking the term 6 arofavev in the literal 
sense, as we have done, commentators have sometimes restricted its appli- 
cation to the malefactor, who, by submitting to the punishment he deserved, 
has effaced his guilt, and can no longer be apprehended for the same crime. 
But the words: he who is dead, are too general to bear so special an appli- 
cation, and the sentence thus understood would reopen the subject of justi- 
fication, which is exhausted.—The case of the dead slave described in ver. 
7, as we understand it, is the exact counterpart of the believer’s moral 
situation described in ver. 6. The apostle leaves the reader to make this 
application himself, and passes in the following verses from the negative 
side of sanctification, crucifixion with Christ, to the positive side of this 
great truth, resurrection with Him. This second side is the necessary 
complement of the first. For the sinful will being once crucified in Christ, 
and its organ the body reduced to inaction, the believer’s moral personality 
cannot remain inert. It must have a new activity ; the body itself demands 
a new employment in the service of this activity. We have seen how this 
idea was contained in the in order that of ver. 4. The believer dies, not to 
remain dead, but in order to rise again ; and this he knows well, for in the 
person of Him with whom he dies, the Risen One, he beholds beforehand 
the moral necessity of the event. This relation of thought, already indi- 
cated vv. 4, 5, is now developed vv. 8-10; comp. Gal. ii. 20. 

Vv. 8-10. ‘‘ Now, if we be dead with Christ, we believe that we shall also live’ 
with him:? knowing that Christ after being raised from the dead dieth no more ; 
death hath no more dominion over Him. For the death that He died, He died 
unto sin once for all: and the life that He liveth, He liveth unto God.’’—The dé, 
now, marks the progress to be made from participation in Christ’s death to 
communion in His life. This gradation corresponds exactly with the force 
of the well then also, a22a xai, ver. 5. As, indeed, vv. 6 and 7 were the 
didactic paraphrase of 5a, so vv. 8-10 are that of 5). Participation in 
death is mentioned as a past event, included in the fact of faith (we are 
dead with Him ; comp. 5a), while participation in the life is described as an 
event to come: we shall also live with Him. The first, indeed, is to every 
true believer an object of experience ; it is not yet so with the second. At 
the time of baptism, the view-point of the apostle (vv. 3, 4), the new life is 
yet an object of hope and faith. Hence, in relation to the former, the term 
yivdoxovtec, knowing, ver. 6, and in relation to the latter, mvorevouer, we 
believe, ver. 8. The baptized one stands between the death which he ex- 
perienced on believing, and the life which he awaits with certainty as a gift 
from Him who is not only dead, but risen again.— To live with Christ, ovciv 
avr@, is to share His life as one risen and glorified. Jesus, from the depths 
of His heavenly state, communicates Himself to the man who has appropri- 
ated His death by faith, and thus fills up with His holy life the void 
formed in us by the renunciation of our own life. This is our Pentecost, 
the aualogue of His resurrection. 

Ver. 9. This faith, this firm expectation of the believer who is dead with 
Him, is not a vain imagination. It rests on a positive fact, the resurrection 
of Christ Himself: eiddrec, knowing that. This participle justifies the we 
believe of ver. 8. We believe that our spiritual resurrection will come about, 
because we know that His resurrection has taken place, and that irrevocably. 
Now the latter gives us assurance of the former. But faithful to his orig- 
inal subject, the apostle, instead of developing the idea of the new life of 
Jesus, confines himself to expressing this consequence: that He dicth no 
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more. It is easy to see the logical relation between this purely negative 
turn of expression, and the question .put in ver. 2: ‘How shall we who 
are dead to sin live any longer therein ?'’ There is no return backward for 
the risen Jesus; how should there be one for us, from the time that we 
share His life as the Risen One? No doubt, his death alone would not 
have rendered His return to an earthly life impossible ; but His entrance 
upon a celestial life absolutely excludes such a retrograde step. Thus mere 
communion with His death would not suffice to furnish an unhesitating 
answer to the question of ver, 2, while participation in His new life settles 
it once and forever.—The last words of ver. 9 form an independent prop- 
osition. This break in the construction throws the idea more into relief. 
The time having passed when death was permitted to stretch its sceptre 
over him, He is freed from its power forever. 

Ver. 10. The first proposition of ver. 10 unfolds the reason why death 
was allowed to reign over Him for a moment ; the second explains the rea- 
son why this cannot be repeated.—The two pronouns 6, that which, may be 
taken either as a determining expression : in that so Jar as, or as the direct 
object of the two verbs: that which He died, that which he lived. For in 
Greek it is allowable to say: to die a death, to live a life ; comp. Gal. ii. 
20. This parallel and the sense itself appears to us to decide in favor of 
the second construction. The first would seem to indicate a power of par- 
tial rather than temporary death, which is not natural in the context.— 
The short-lived power of death over Jesus is explained by the regimen rq 
auaptia, to sin. The relation which Jesus sustained to sin was the soul 
cause of His subjection to death. As in this piece death unto sin denotés 
an absolute breaking with it (ver. 2), it might be attempted here to give 
the meaning: Jesus struggled Victoriously against sin during His whole 
life, not granting it for a moment the right of existing in His person. But 
the adverb éodzak, once, forbids us to extend the application of the term 
dying unto sin to His whole life. Besides, the commentators who, like 
Meyer and Hofmann, adopt this meaning, limit the expression to the mo- 
ment of death : with the end of His life His struggle with sin ended ; from 
that moment sin (in the form of temptation) exercised no more power over 
His person. This meaning would certainly account to some extent for the 
égaras, once. But it forces us to take the word die in two wholly different 
senses in the same sentence, and it is not easy to get u clear idea of this 
dying unto sin ascribed to Jesus. Does it refer to his struggle against temp- 
tation? The phrase dying unto sin is unsuitable. One dies to a real, not 
a possible fact. Are we to think of the struggle against sin outside of 
Him? But this struggle continues to this very hour. Is it a personal 
breaking with evil which is meant ?- He did nothing else during His whole 
life. The only possible meaning, therefore, seems to me to be that adopted 
by Grot. and Olsh. : He died to expiate sin, a sense connected quite natu- 
rally with that given by Chrys., Calv., etc. : and to destroy it. There was 
a moment in His existence in which He bore its penalty, and thereby es- 
tablished its defeat. But this moment was short, and remains single and 
alone. Such is the force of the term todas, once for all. It was a tran-- 
sient necessity which He consented to encounter ; but such a crisis will 
not be renewed. The debt once paid is so completely and forever ; comp. 
Heb. vii. 27, ix. 12, 26, 28, x. 10: 1 Pet. iii. 18. The dative 7 duapria, 
unto sin, thus signifies ; unto the service of sin, that is to say, to accomplish 
all that was demanded by the entrance and destruction of this fact among 
mankind. It is obvious from the once for all that the death of Jesus occu- 
pies a place by itself in His work, and should not be regarded merely as the 
culminating point of His holy life.—This crisis once past, Jesus no longer 
Owes anything to sin, and His life may manifest itself without hindrance 
as an instrument of the life of God.— 7» Live to God, is to live solely to man- 
ifest and serve Him, without having to submit any more to certain obliga- 
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tions imposed by a contrary principle. The meaning of this expression is, 
as Meyer says, exclusive : to God only. The glorified Jesus lives and acts 
for no other object than to manifest in the beart of men by the Holy Spirit 
_ the life of God which has become His life, life eternal; comp. John xvii. 
2: ‘‘As Thou hast given me power over all flesh, that I should give eternal 
life to as many as Thou hast given me.’? Thus it is that He serves and 
glorifies God. 

As Christ, then, once entered upon this life and glorious activity, does 
not depart from it to return back again, so, the believer, once dead to sin 
and alive to God in Christ, cannot return to hig old life of sin. Ver. 11 
explicitly draws this conclusion, held in suspense since ver. 8, and prepared 
for in vv. 9 and 10. 

Ver. 11. ‘‘ Thus also reckon ye yourselves to be! dead indeed unto sin, and 
alive unto God in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ ®—The obra, likewise, indicates the’ 
inference to be drawn from the conformity between the case of believers 
and that of Jesus.—Ye also: ye, as well as he.—AoyifeoGe, reckon, con- 
sider, is evidently an imperative, not an indicative: comp. the following 
imperatives, vv. 12 and 13. The apostle means: Behold, in conse- 
quence of what you witness in Jesus Himself, the view-point at which 
you ought to put yourselves when you regard your own case. You have 
no longer to see your condition as you were in yourselves: slaves of sin, 
dead. unto God. You have to regard yourselves as you are in Christ, as I 
have just explained to you: dead to sin, alive to God. Beside and above 
the old man which still lives in him, the believer possesses a new ego con- 
tained in Christ who lives in him; this ego has broken with sin, it is wholly 
consecrated to God. Such is the being whom he ought henceforth to 
regard as his true self; he ought consequently to appropriate it subjec- 
tively by constantly substituting it for his natural self, which is henceforth 
denied at the foot of the cross. Such is the divine secret of Christian 
sanctification, which distinguishes it profoundly from simple natural 
morality. The latter says to man: Become what thou wouldst be. The 
former says to the believer: Become what thou art already (in Christ). It 
thus puts a positive fact at the foundation of moral effort, to which the 
believer gan return and have recourse anew at every instant. And this is 
the reason why his labor is not lost in barren aspiration, and does not end 
despair. The believer does not get disentangled from sin gradually. He 
breaks with it in Christ once for all. He is placed by a decisive act of 
will in the sphere of perfect holiness; and it is within it that the gradual 
renewing of the personal life goes forward. This second gospel paradox, 
sanctification by faith, rests on the first, justification by faith. 

After having shown the believer how he is to regard himself in virtue of 
his union with Christ, the apostle calls him not to let this new position be 
a mere matter of theory, but to work it into his real life, to make it his life 
from moment tomoment. As Philippi says, Christians ought to begin with 
discerning what they are, and then labor to manifest it. Such is the 
subject of vv. 12-14. 

Vv. 12, 13. ‘ Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye should 
obey its lusts.* Neither yield ye your members to sin as instruments of unright- 
cousness : but yield yourselves unto God, as* those that have become alive from 
the dead, and your members as instruments of righteousness for Gott. In 
Christ all is done. In the believer all is doing and can be done only with 


1 The verb evar is placed by T. R. and K L P after vexpous pev ; by & BC after eavrous ; the 
word is rejected by ADE FG, It. : : 

2.A BD EF G omit the words rw cvpw yuowv, foundin T. R., with 8 CK 1DE% 

3 Three readings: T. R. reads, with K L P: ews ro vmaxovew avrn cv Tats embuprars avTou 5 
the Greco-Lat. D E F G, Ir. Or. Tert. read : evs ro vrakover avtn, omilting the words: ev rats 
emOvp.tats avrov; the Alex. % A B C, Syrsch Vg. read ; evs ro umakovety Tats emOup.ars avTov, 
omitting avy. 

4 Instead of ws, A BC read woe, 
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the concurrence of his will. Hence the following exhortation which is 
connected by therefore.—It might have been thought from certain previous 
expressions, that Paul did not admit the existence of sin any longer in 
the believer; but he far from giving himself up to such exaggerations. 
The very word : ‘‘ Let not sin reign,’’ assumes that it és still there. But 
it ought no longer to be there as sovereign : for it has lost its powerful 
instrument and auxiliary, the body; the latter has become in Christ the 
instrument of God. These two aspects of the sanctification of the body, its 
liberation from sin and its consecration to God correspond respectively to 
vv. 6 and 7 and vv. 8-10, and are developed, the former in vv. 12 and 13a, 
and the latter in ver. 130. 

The imperative yw Baorevéro, let it not reign, is addressed grammatically 
to sin, but in meaning to the believer himself ; for it is he who has the task 
of bringing this reign to an end. The exhortation thus placed as the sequel 
of what precedes, reminds us of the passage Col. iii. 5: ‘¢ Ye are dead (ver. 
3); mortify therefore (ver. 5) your members, which are upon the earth.’ 
It is because we are dead to sin in Christ that we can mortify it in ourselves 
in daily life. The present imperative, with the negative A, implies the 
notion of a state which existed till now, but which must terminate.—We 
must not, as some do, give to the év, in, the meaning of by, as if the apostle 
meant that the body was the means by which sin exercises its dominion over 
us, The natural meaning is: ‘in your mortal body.’’ The body is the 
domain, as it were, in which the dominion of sin is exercised, in this sense, 
that when once the will has been subjugated by sin, it gives the body of 
which it disposes over to sin, and this master uses it for his pleasure. 

The epithet 6vy76, mortal, must bear a logical relation to the idea of the 
passage. The object of this term has been understood very variously. 
Calvin regards it as expressive of contempt, as if Paul meant to say that 
man’s whole bodily nature hastens to death, and ought not consequently to 
be pampered, Philippi thinks that the epithet refers rather to the fact of 
sin having killed the body, and having thus manifested its malignant 
character. Flatt thinks that Paul alludes to the transient character of 
bodily pleasures. Chrysostom and Grotius find in the word the idea of the 
brevity of the toils, which weigh on the Christian here below. According 
to Tholuck, Paul means to indicate how evil lusts are inseparable from the 
present state of the body, which is destined by and by to be glorified. 
According to Lange and Schaff, the sanctification of the mortal body here 
below is mentioned as serving to prepare for its glorification above. It 
seems to us that this epithet may be explained more naturally: It is not 
the part destined to die which should rule the believer's personality ; the 
higher life awakened in him should penetrate him wholly, and rule that 
body even which is to change its nature. —It is obvious that in the last 
proposition of the verse, the Received reading : to obey it in its lusts, does 
not yield a simple meaning. To obey sin in its lusts is an artificial and 
forced expression. The Greco-Latin: reading : to obey it, is rather super- 
fluous ; what would this regimen add to the idea expressed by the previous 
words: ‘‘Let not sin reign in your body’’? The Alexandrine reading : 
to obey its lusts (airod, the body’s), so far as the meaning is concerned, is 
preferable to both the others; and it has the advantage besides, as we 
shall show, of explaining easily how they arose. — The lusts of the body are 
its instincts and appetites, which, acting on the soul, determine within it 
the passionate and disorderly motions of sin. The term éxOvuia, lust (from 
éxi, upon, toward, and Ovudc, the heart, Jeeling, passion), denotes the violence 
with which, under the dominion of bodily appetite, the soul is carried to 
the external objects, which can satisfy the desires excited within it. 
Although, then, it is still sin, the egoistical instinct of the soul, which 
reigns in the body and directs its use, it thus happens that the appetites of 
the latter become the masters of conduct ; for they present themselves to 
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the soul as the means of satisfying the ardent desire of enjoyment with 
which it is consumed. In this way the beginning and end of the verse 
harmonize, the reign of sin over the body, and the supremacy of the body 
over the person himself. But this relation of ideas was not understood by 
the copyists. As at the beginning of the verse sin was the subject of the 
verb reign, it seemed to them that the obedience spoken of in the following 
words was meant to be rendered to it also, and they added (as in the Byz.) 
the pronoun air#, i (sin), which necessitated the adding also of the prepo- 
sition év, in, before the word raic ériJuuiac, the lusts. Such is the origin of 
the Received reading. Or, again, they rejected all this final clause, which 
did not seem to be in keeping with the beginning ; and thus was formed 
the Greco-Latin reading. 

Ver. 13. After speaking of the body in general, the apostle in ver. 13a 
mentions the members in particular. Philippi, who, with Calvin, has 
understood the body in ver. 12, not of the body properly so called, but of 
the body and soul united (in so far as the latter is not under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit), gives also to the word members, ver. 18, a moral as well 
as physical sense. It is not only the eyes, hands, feet, tongue, etc., but 
also the heart, will, understanding. There could be nothing more arbitrary 
than this extension to the soul of the meaning of the words body and mem- 
bers. The members of the body correspond to the various dusts, ver. 12, 
and are the particular instruments of their gratification. The term ora 
may be translated by arms or by instruments. Meyer insists strongly on the 
first meaning, the only one, according to him, used in the New Testament 
(comp. 2 Cor. vi. 7, x. 4). But we doubt much whether this observation 
applies to Rom. xiii. 12 (see on the passage) ; and the meaning : instrument, 
seems to us much more suitable here, as there is no reference to war, but 
to the gratification of dusts.1— The present imperative rapiotavere, present, 
yield, like the Baoitebero of ver. 12, denotes the continuance of an actual 
state. With the negative wf, it therefore signifies : cease from yielding, as 
you have done till now. The verb rapordverv signifies : to present in order 
to put at the disposal of.1 The word avuxia, unrighteousness, here embraces 
all acts contrary to moral obligation in general. —It may be doubted 
whether the dative rj duapria, to sin, depends on the verb yield, or on the 
substantive instrument. Perhaps it should be connected with both at once. 
— Vv. 12 and 13a have expounded the notion of the sanctification of the 
body from a negative point of view. Ver. 18) expounds it positively. 
It is the same gradation as we have from 5a to 50, and from ver. 7 to ver. 8. 

The apostle here uses the aorist rapaorfoare instead of the present rapio- 
ravere, ver. 13a. Critics are not agreed as to the meaning and intention of 
this form. Meyer takes this imperative aorist as indicating the instantane- 
ousness with which the consecration of the body should be carried out. 
Fritzsche finds in it the notion of the continual repetition of the acts in 
which this consecration takes effect. Philippi thinks that this form ex- 
presses the idea of a consecration accomplished once for all. As the aorist 
strictly denotes the passing into action, the imperative aorist strongly calls 
upon the individual to accomplish without delay the act indicated by the 
verb (almost the meaning indicated by Meyer). The difference between 
this aorist imperative and the present imperatives preceding is therefore 
this: the latter were an exhortation not to continue the old state; the 
former insists on an immediate transition to the new state (comp. Hofmann, 
p- 246). This change should affect not the body only, but the whole per- 
son : yield yourselves. The consecration of the body and of the members is 
included in that of the person. The as which follows does not signify : 
as if (ost, Alex. reading), but: as being really (dc, Byz. reading).—The 


1 But the verb present seems to be employed in the military sense of presenting in line and 
before officers, und the apostle is fond of expressions taken from usages of war.--T. W. C. 
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expression dead has been understood here in two ways. Some, like Phil- 
ippi, have found in it the notion of spiritual death, in which the sinner 
sull lies, comp. Eph. ii. 1 and 5. The apostle is thought to be contrasting 
the old state of estrangement from God, in which the Romans formerly 
were, with their present state of life in God. Others, on the contrary, like 
Meyer, starting from the comparison between vv. 2 and 11, think that the 
subject in question is the death to sin consummated by faith in Christ. 
The apostle is thought to be contrasting the state of the body’s ina tivity 
at the time when the believer is only experimentally dead with Christ (vv. 
6, 7), with his new activity from the time that he receives a new life (vv. 
8-10), through experimental acquaintance with the Lord's resurrection, 
This second meaning is obviously forced ; the first, simpler in itself, also 
agrees better with the contrast between the believer’s new and old state 
(vv. 12 and 18a). The tern Jxatoobvy, righteousness, in contrast to ddikia, 
iniquity, can only denote here moral righteousness, the fulfilment of all 
human obligations.—The dative Oca, to God, does not depend probably on 
the understood verb yield, since it would have been useless in this case to 
repeat this clause already expressed in the previous line. It must there- 
fore be connected with the expression érAa dixatocivyc, instruments of right- 
cousness for God. All those works of righteousness which God could not 
execute Himself here below without constant miraculous interventions, He 
accomplishes by believers, who eagerly lend their bodies and members to 
Him as instruments for this end. 

Ver. 14. “‘In fact, sin will not! have dominion over you: for ye are not 
under the law, but under grace.’»—We have not here a disguised exhortation, 
expressed by a future taken in the sense of an imperative: ‘Let not sin 
reign any more”. ..! Why would the apostle not have continued the 
imperative form used in the preceding verses? It isa future fact made’ 
sure to the believer as a glorious promise ; ‘¢ What I have just asked of you 
(to die unto sin and consecrate yourselves to God), ye will certainly be able 
to do; for it will be impossible for sin to hold its place longer in you; it 
will no longer be able to reign over you.’’ This promise is the justification 
of the command given ver. 12: ‘Let not sin reign” .. ;1 ~Ver. 14 is 
thus the transition from the preceding exhortation to the subsequent de- 
velopment which treats of the believer's emancipation.—The promise con- 
tained in the first proposition is justified in the second. The state of grace, 
xapic, reconciliation to God, the enjoyment of His favor and the possession 
of His Spirit, communicate to the soul a victorious power all unknown to 
the legal state. In this latter there reign the feeling of sin, the fear of con- 
demnation, and the servile spirit, which are the opposite of inward conse- 
cration.—And hence sin can be overcome under grace, while it reigns in- 
evitably under law. The apostle has not put the article before the word 
vouov, law ; for, though he is thinking substantially of the Mosaic law, it is 
as law that he wishes to designate it here, and not as Mosaic law. What he 
affirms applies to every institution having the character of an external com- 
mandment.—But why use the preposition éxé, wnder, and not the prepo- 
sition év, in, which seems more suitable to a notion like that of the state of 
grace? Is grace, then, a yoke, as well as the law? Is it not, on the con- 
trary, an inner life, a power? In other connections Paul would certainly 
have made use of the preposition éy, in, with the word grace. But the idea 
of the whole passage about to follow is precisely that of the decisive con- 
trol which grace exercises over the believer to subject him to righteousness 
with an authority not less imperious, and even more efficacious than the 
law (vv. 15-23). And it is this idea which is expressed and summed up 
by the preposition ixé, under.—In the same way, indeed, as the second 
passage of the section (vv. 15-28) is the development of the words under 


1 § K read ovxere (no more) instead of av (not). 
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grace, the third (vii, 1-6), as we shall see, will be the development of the 
words, no more under the law, And the logical connection of the three 
passages is consequently this : After demonstrating in the first that faith in 
Christ crucified and risen contains in it the principle of a reign of holiness 
(vi. 1-14), the apostle proves that this principle is not less powerful than a __ 
law to subdue man to itself (vv. 15-23), and that in consequence of this 
moral subjugation the believer can henceforth without danger renounce the 
yoke of the law (vii. 1-6). 


FOURTEENTH PASSAGE (VI. 15-23). 
The Power of the new Principle of Sanctification to deliver from Sin. 


The new principle had just been laid down. The apostle had found it 
in the object of justifying faith, But could a principle so spiritual, apart 
from every external and positive rule, take hold of the will with power 
enough to rule it thoroughly? To this natural objection, formulated in 
ver. 15, St. Paul answers as follows: by the acceptance of grace a new 
master has been substituted for the former, sin (vv. 16-19) ; and the be- 
liever feels himself obliged to serve this new master with the more fidelity 
because he rewards his servants by communicating life to them, whereas 
the former master pays his by giving them death (vv. 20-23). Thus it is 
proved that the new principle is clothed with sufficient, though purely in- 
ternal authority, to control the believer’s entire life. 

Ver. 15: ‘* What then? should we sin,! because we are not under the law, but 
under grace? Let it not be so!’’—The question of ver. 15 is nota repeti- 
tion of that in ver. 1. The discussion has advanced. The principle of 
holiness inherent in salvation by grace has been demonstrated. The apos- 
tle only asks himself whether it will have the power necessary to rule man 
without the assistance of alaw? This is the point at which the question 
zr. ov, what then, resumes the discussion. Thus is explained the difference 
of style between the question of ver. 1 and that of ver. 15. In the former, 
Paul asked : Should we continue in sin? Here he says simply : should we 
sin, éuaptriowuev.. There is no doubt that the Received reading : shall we 
sin, duapthoouer, should be rejected, for it is not found in asingle majuscule. 
The aorist subjunctive duapriowuer does not denote, as the present would 
do, the permanent state, but the isolated act, which is perfectly suitable 
here. The question is no longer, as in ver. 1, whether the justified be- 
liever will be able to continue the life of sin which he formerly Jed. The 
answer has been given in vv. 1-14. But the matter in question is whether 
the new dominion will be strong enough to banish sin in every particular 
case. Flence the form of the aorist subjunctive : should we commit an act of 
sin? Could we act thus voluntarily in a single instance? And, in point 
of fact, a believer will not easily say : By grace I shall remain without any 
change what I have been till now. But he will find himself only too easily 
regarding some particular leniency toward sin as admissible, on account of 
the freeness of pardon. The gradation between the question of ver, 1 and 
that of ver. 15 makes itself also felt in the form of the motive alleged in 
favor of unfaithbfulness. The apostle does not say now: “‘ that grace may 
abound,’? words which could only come from a heart yet a stranger to the 
experiences of faith ; but he says here: ‘* because we are under grace.’’ 
The snare is less gross in this form. Vinet one day said to the writer of 
these lines: ‘‘ There is a subtle poison which insinuates itself into the 
heart even of the best Christian ; it is the temptation to say: Let us sin, 
not that grace may abound, but because it abounds.’? Here there is no 


1 All the Mj. read ouaprnowpev instead of apaptycopmer, which is read by T. R. with: some 
Mnn. only. 
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longer an odious calculation, but a convenient let alone.—Where would be 
the need of holding that the apostle, to explain this question, has ia view 
an objection raised by legal Jewish-Christianity ? The question arises of 
itself as soon as the gospel comes in contact with the heart of man. What 
proves clearly that the apostle is not thinking here of a Jewish-Christian 
seruple, is the fact that in his reply he does not make the least allusion to 
man’s former subjection to the law, but solely to the yoke which sin laid 
upon him from the beginning. And the literal translation of our verse is 
not: “‘ For ye are no more under the law,” but : “ For ye are no more 
under law, but wader grace.*’ Tt is understood, of course, that when he 
speaks of /aw he is thinking of the Mosaic dispensation, just as, when speak- 
ing of grace, he is thinking of the revelation ef the gospel. But he does 
not mention the institutions as such ; he designates them only by their 
moral character. 

Vv. 16-19 describe the new subjection (to righteousness) by which grace 
displaces the old subjection (te sin). 

Ver. 16. “‘ Know ye not, that in respect of Him to whom ye devote yourselees 
as servants to obey, ye are henceforth His servants who ewe Him, obedience > 
whether it be sin unto death, or obedience unto rightcowsness ?”"—_The question 
of ver. 15 arose from an entirely erroneous way of understanding the rela- 
tion between the moral will of man and the aets in which it is manifested. 
It seemed, according to the objection, that an act of hiberty is merely an 
isolated fact in human life, and that an act of God’s grace is enough tc an- 
nul it, so that not a trace of it shall remain. Thus itis that a superficial 
Pelagianism understands moral liberty. After the doing of each act, it 
can return to the state in which it was before, exactly as if nothing had 
passed. But a more serious study of human life proves, on the contrary, 
that every act of will, whether in the direction of good or of evil, as it 
passes into reality, creates or strengthens a tendeney which drags man with 
increasing force, till it becomes altogether irresistible. Every free act, then, 
to a certuin degree determines the future. It is this psychological law 
which the apostle here applies to the two principles : of sin on the one 
hand, and grace on the other. He calls attention to the fact that he is ap- 
peuling to an experiment which every one can-make: Krew ye net that? 
- - -? Jesus had already expressed this law when He uttered the maxim : 
““Whosoever committeth sin is the servant [of sin},** John viii 34.—'The 
words: him to whom ye devote yourselves as servants, refer to the first steps 
taken in one or other of the two opposite directions. At this point, man 
suill enjoys a certain degree of moral liberty in relation to the principle 
which tends to master his will ; he therefore deretes himself, as the apostle 
says. But-in proportion as he yields himself to this principle by certain 
acts of compliance, he falls more and more under its Sway > we ere the ser 
vanis of him whom ye obey. These last words characterize the mere advanced 
state of things, in which, the bond of dependence once formed, the will 
has lest all power of Tesistance, and exists only to satisfy the master of iis 
choice. The words: 6 ixaxoiere, whom ye ebey, are strictly speaking a ple- 
onasm ; for this idea was already contained in the expression : detZei inze, 
ye are servants ; but yet they are not superfluous. They signify : “to whom - 
obedience is now the order of the day, whether ye will or not? A man 
does not put himself at the service of a master to do nothing for him. In 
other words, aisolute liberty cannot be the condition of man. We are made, 
not to create our guiding principle, but simply to adhere to one or other of 
the higher moral powers which solicit us. Every concession freely made 
to either is a precedent which binds us to it, and of which it will avail it- 
self to exact more. Thus there is gradually and freely established the con- 
dition of dependence spoken of by the apostle, and which issues, on the 
one side, in the absolute incapacity of doing evil (1 John iii. 9), the state 
of true liberty : on the other, in the total incapacity either to will or to do > 
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good (Matt. xii. 32), the state of final perdition. Since Paul is not speak- 
ing as a philosophical moralist, but as an apostle, he immediately applies 
this truth to the two positive principles which he is here contrasting with 
one another, namely, as he says in the second part of the verse, sin and obe- 
dience. Of the two disjunctive particles jro: (whether certainly) and 7 (or), 
the first is somewhat more emphatic, as if the apostle meant to rely more 
strongly on the first alternative : Whether certainly of sin unto death, or, if 
this result do not suit you, of obedience unto righteousness.’?—Sin is put 
first, as the master to whom we are naturally subject from infancy. It is 
its yoke which faith has broken; and consequently the Christian ought 
ever to remember that should he make any one concession to this principle, 
he would thereby begin to place himself anew under its dominion, and on 
the way which might guide him back to the goal of his previous life : death. 
The word death here cannot denote physicul death, for the servants of 
righteousness die as well as the servants of sin. We are no longer in that 
part of the Epistle which treats of condemnation, and in which death ap- 
peared as a doom pronounced on the first sin, consequently as death strictly 
so called. It is the contrast between sin and holiness which prevails in this 
part, chap. vi.—vili. The matter in question, therefore, is death in the 
sense of moral corruption, and consequently of separation from God 
here and hereafter; such is the abyss which sin digs ever more deeply, 
every time that man, nay, that the believer, even gives himself over to if. 
—Why, in opposition to sin, does the apostle say in the second alternative : 
of obedience, and not: of holiness ; and why, in opposition to: unto death, 
does he say : wnto righteousness, and not: unto life? Obedience is frequently 
understood in this passage as obedience to good or to God, in a general 
way. Obedience in this sense is certainly opposed to sin ; and if Paul were 
giving a course of morals, instead of an exposition of the Gospel, this mean- 
ing would be the most natural. But in the following verse there can be 
no doubt that the verb obcy denotes the act of faith in the teaching of the 
Gospel. We have already seen, i. 5, that the apostle calls faith an obedi- 
ence. It is the same xv. 18, where he designates the faith of the Gentiles 
by the name of obedience. Faith is always an act of docility to a divine 
manifestation, and so an obedience. Thus, then, it is faith in the gospel 
which the apostle here designates by the word obedience ; and he can per- 
fectly contrast it with sin in this sense, because it is faith which termi- 
nates the revolt of sin and establishes the reign of holiness.!' Every time 
the gospel is preached to the sinner, he is challenged to decide between 
the obedience (of faith) or the carnal independence of sin. Man does not 
escape from his state of sin by the simple moral contemplation of good and 
evil, and their respective effects, but solely by the efficacy of faith.—The 
words : unto righteousness, have been applied by some—Meyer, for example 
_to the sentence of justification which will be passed on the sanctified 
Christian at the last day. This interpretation has been adopted from the 
contrast between this term and the preceding : unto deth. But we have 
just seen the term righteousness used, ver. 13, in the sense of moral right- 
eousness ; and this is also the most suitable meaning here, where the ob- 
ject is to point out the holy consequences which will flow from the principle 
of faith. The antithesis to the term death also finds a simple explanation 
with this meaning. As death, the fruit of sin, is separation from God ; so 
righteousness, the fruit of faith, is spiritual communion with God. The 
former contains the idea of moral corruption, as the way, and the latter in- 
cludes the idea of life, as the goal. If it were wished to render the con- 
trast completely, we should have to say: ‘‘ whether of sin, unto unrighteous- 
ness which is death, or of obedience, unto righteousness which is life.” By 
expressing himself as he docs, Paul wishes, on the one hand, to inspire a 


1 Still, this reasoning does not show faith and obedience to be conyertible terms.—T. W. C. 
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horror of sin, whose fruit is death ; on the other, to bring into relief the 
essentially moral character of faith, the fruit of which is righteousness. 

Vv. 17, 18. ‘‘ Now God be thanked that ye were the servants of’ sin, but ye 
obeyed from the heart that type of doctrine which was delivered you ; then? 
being made free from sin, ye became the servants of righteousness.’’—Ver. 16 
established the necessity of choosing between the two musters : sin which 
leads to death, and faith which produces righteousness. The apostle 
declares in ver. 17—and he gives God thanks for it—that the Romans have 
already made their choice, and that the good one. The exclamation : 
thanks be to God, is not an oratorical form ; it isa ery of gratitude from the 
depths of the apostle’s heart for the marvellous work which God has 
wrought without him among those former Gentiles,—But can he give 
thanks because they were former] y servants of sin? There are two ways of 
understanding the form used here by St. Paul : either the thanksgiving is 
made to bear only on the second proposition, and the first is regarded as 
serving only to bring out by contrast the excellence of the change which 
has passed over his readers: ‘“‘God be thanked that whereas Formerly ye 
were servants . . ., ye have now obeyed”? . . . Or itis held that the first 
proposition belongs also to the contents of the thanksgiving ; for this view 
it is enough to emphasize strongly the imperfect were: ‘because ye were, 
that is to say, are no longer.’ In this sense the analogous expressions are 
compared, 1 Cor. vi. 11; Eph. v. 8 (see Meyer, Philippi). The second 
explanation is supported by the fact, that in the first meaning the contrast 
could not fail to be indicated by the particle uéy, as well as by the promi- 
nent position occupied at the beginning of the sentence by the verb jre, ye 
were. But the use of the particle zév is much rarer in the New Testament 
than in profane Greek. The place of the verb would undoubtedly be a 
more valid reason ; in any case it explains how the apostle could follow up 
the expression: thanks be to God, immediately with the idea: servants oF 
sin. But it is nevertheless true that the first meaning remains the simplest 
and most natural. Numerous examples of this mode of expression can be 
cited.—The imperfect jre, ye were, brings out the duration of the past state ; 
the aorist iryKxovcaTe, ye obeyed, refers to the decisive fact by which they 
adhered to the gospel and broke with that former state.—The expression 
éx kapdiac, from the heart, indicates their inward readiness, and the absence 
of all constraint. The gospel answered to a moral want within them.—The 
following proposition may be construed in three ways: 1. 76 riz Odaxqe 
ei¢ dv mapsddOyre, because ye obeyed the JSorm of doctrine to which ye were given 
over (Chrys., Thol., De W.., Mey., Philip., Winer) ; 2. cic tov riov dayic 
dv napedoOnre, because ye gave obedience to (or: in relation to) the form of doc- 
trine whieh was transmitted to You (d¢ xapedéOy buiv) ; so Hofmann: 3. ei¢ Tov 
Toxov didayne sic dv rapeddOyre (combining the meanings of the previous con- 
structions). Of these three constructions the first alone is admissible, 
because to obey any one or anything is expressed in Greek by txaxotew with 
the dative, and not with the preposition cic; the latter would denote quite 
a different thing (the aim of the obedience). Paul congratulates the 
Romans on the fact that they have adhered with faith, docility, and eager- 
ness to the furm of Christian doctrine which was brought to them by those 
who first communicated to them the knowledge of the gospel. Does this 
Jorm of doctrine denote Christianity in general, or a more special form of 
Christian teaching? In the former case, would not Paul have simply said : 
“‘ because from the heart ye obeyed Christ or the gospel ?’? The choice of so 
exceptional a term, and so unique as that which he thinks good to use here, 
leads us rather to think of a special and precisely-defined form of Christian 
teaching. The reference is to that gospel of Paul (ii. 16, xvi. 25) which 
the first propagators of the gospel at Rome had preached there, Paul 
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knew well from his own experience it was only in the pure spirituality of 
“his gospel”? that the true power of Christian sanctification was to be 
found, and that every concession to the legal principle was at the same 
time a barrier interposed to the operation of the Holy Spirit. Hence his 
heartfelt joy because of the form of doctrine which had marked with its 
profound impress the moral life of the Christians of Rome. Could he with- 
out charlatanism have expressed himself thus, if, as so many critics think, 
the doctrine received by those Roman Christians had been of a Judaizing 
nature, and in contradiction to his own ?—All the terms are, as it were, 
ddliberately chosen to express the receptive condition of the readers. And 
first the word riroc, type, form (from rtinrew, to strike), which denotes an 
image deeply engraved, and pitted to reproduce its impress; comp. Acts 
xxiii. 25, where this word denotes the exact tenor of a missive, and the 
analogous term ixorbrocn, 2 Tim. i. 13, used almost in the same meaning 
as here. Then the passive rapadoSj#va, literally, to be given over, which 
strongly expresses the sort of moral subjection which results from the 
power of Christian truth once accepted. One is free to acquiesce in it or 
to reject it; but the Christ received becomes a master who instantly dis- 
ses the previous master. 

If it is asked wherein exactly consisted this precise form of the truth of 
the gospel of which the apostle was here thinking, it seems to us that we 
find it best summed up in 1 Cor. i. 30, where Christ is presented, first, as 
our righteousness, then as our sanctification, lastly, our final redemption. It 
may be said that the whole didactic part of our Epistle is embraced in these 
three terms: chap. i.—v. in the first (d:cawoobyy, righteousness), chap. vi. 1 to 
viii. 11 in the second (dy:acpudc, holiness), and the end of chap. viii. in the 
third (4x02irpuci, redemption). 

Some critics regard ver. 18 as the conclusion of the argument ; but in- 
stead of the particle 04, now, it would require to have been oiv, therefore, 
which is found indeed in two Mjj., led astray by this supposition. We 
are not yet at the conclusion. The assertion: ye were made sulject to right- 
cusness, belongs still to the premisses of the argument. Here in fact is 
the reasoning as a whole: In ver. 15 the objection : Will the believer wish 
to sin even once? From ver. 16 to ver. 18 the answer. Ver. 16, the major : 
Man cannot be absolutely free ; he cannot help choosing between two mas- 
ters, sin or righteousness. Vv. 17, 18, the minor : Now when you decided 
for faith (ver. 17), you accepted subjection to righteousness (ver. 18). The 
conclusion follows of itself. Therefore your progress in goodness is hence- 
forth a matter of necessity. Accordingly, the objection started is resolved : 
you could not sin even once without renouncing the new principle to which 
you have given yourselves, We thus see how Paul has succeeded in redis- 
covering a law even in grace, but a law inward and spiritual, like his whole 

ospel. It is Christ Himself who, after having freed us from sin by His 
eit by uniting us to His life as the Risen One, has made us subject to 
righteousness. 

But the apostle, in his exposition of the relation between the believer 
and his new master, had used an expression which jarred on his own sense 
of propriety, and which he feels the need of excusing and explaining. It 
was the word servitude (slavery), applied to the believer’s dependence on 
righteousness. %s then the practice of goodness a servitude? Is it not, on 
the contrary, the most glorious freedom? Most certainly, and to this 
thought the remark applies which begins ver. 19; after which, in the 
second part of the verse, the apostle concludes this development with a 
practical exhortation. 

Ver. 19. “ I speak after the manner of men because of the infirmity of your 
fin: for os ye have yielded your members servants to uncleanness, and to in-~ 
iquity unto iniquity ; even so now yield your members servants to righteousness 
unto holiness.”’—Several critics (Beng., De Wette, Mey., Philip.) refer the 
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fieshly infirmity of the Romans, of which the apostle here speaks, to their 
intellectual weakness, their inability to apprehend religious truth ad- 
equately. This is the reason which has led him to make use of a Annan 
mode of speaking, calling the fulfilment of righteousness a servitude, which, 
from the divine point of view, is, on the contrary, true liberty. What is 
well-founded in this explanation is the application of the first words 
of ver. 19 to the term servitude used in ver. 18. But what seems to me 
inexact, is to. apply the expression weakness of the flesh to a defect of 
understanding. Does not this explanation contradict what the apostle 
recognizes in such forcible terms, xv. 14: the high degree of Christian 
knowledge to which the Church of Rome has already attained? Weakness 
of the flesh (more literally: proceeding from the Jesh) must therefore de- 
note a general state shared by the Romans with the great majority of the 
members of the Christian Church, consequently a moral rather than an in- 
tellectual state ; and this is really what the expression used by the apostle 
naturally indicates. If the obligation to practice righteousness seems to 
the greater number of believers to be a subjection to a strange principle, it 
is not in consequence of a want of understanding ; the cause is deeper ; it 
is because the jlesh, the love of the ego, has not yet been completely sacrificed. 
From this moral fact there arises even in the Christian the painful impres- 
sion that perfect righteousness is a most exacting, sometimes even a harsh 
master, and that the obligation to conform in all points to the will of God 
makes hima slave. Such is the imperfect moral condition to the impres- 
sions of which Paul accommodates his language in the expressions used in 
ver. 18. The ancient Greek interpreters thought this remark, ver. 19a, 
should be connected with what follows, giving it the meaning: ‘“‘I do not 
mean to ask of you what goes beyond your human weakness, caused by the 
flesh ; yield your members only to righteousness in the same measure as you 
formerly yielded them to sin. Ido not ask more of you.*? But it is evi- 
dent that the apostle, in a passage in which he is describing the standard 
of Christian holiness, cannot think of abating aught of the demands of the 
new principle. The exhortation which follows cannot be less absolute 
than that which preceded, vy. 12, 13, and which was unaccompanied by 
any such clause. Hofmann and Schott take the two words avd pdzivov Aya, 
I speak as a man, as a parenthesis, and join the regimen dia rv do8érear, 
on account of the weakness of the flesh, to the verb: ye became subject, ver. 18. 
According to this view Paul recognizes that the practice of goodness és 
really a servitude for the believer, subjection to a strange will; and that: 
arising from the persistence of the old nature, and from the fact that the 
flesh requires to be constantly subdued. But it is very doubtful whether 
the apostle here seriously called by the name of servitude that Christian 
life which he represents always, like Jesus Himself, as the most glorious 
emancipation. Undoubtedly, in 1 Cor. ix. 27, he uses the expression dovie- 
yoyeiv, to bring into subjection, but in a figure, and in relation to the bod y. 
The imperative yield proves that the second part of the verse -is an ex- 
hortation. But in this case why attach it with a for to what precedes 2 
Can an exhortation serve to demonstrate anything? Does it not require 
itself to be founded on a demonstration? To understand this strange form, 
we must, I think, change the imperative yield into the form: ‘ye are 
held bound to yield.’’ We can then understand how this idea may be con- 
nected by for with ver. 18 : ‘* Ye were made subject to righteousness hence- 
forth, since, in fact (for), it remains to you only to yield your members.” 
It must not be forgotten, indeed, that the exhortation : yield your members, 
was already expressed previously in yv. 12 and 18, and that as logically 
based on all that preceded (¢herefore, ver. 12), and that consequently the 
transition from ver. 18) to 19) may be thus paraphrased : ‘‘ ye became the 
servants of righteousness, for, in fact, as I have shown you, ye have now 
nothing else to do than to yield your members to righteousness.’? The 
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only difference between the exhortation of vv. 12 and 13 and that of 18d is 
that Paul said in the former: do; while here, in keeping with the object 
of this second passage, he says: ‘‘ And ye cannot do otherwise.’’ By this 
relation between the jor of ver. 19) and ver. 18, it may be proved that 19a 
is indeed, as we have seen, an interjected observation. 

There is a slightly ironical touch in the meaning of the second part of ver. 
19. It concerns the readers to be now in the service of their new master, 
righteousness, as active and zealous servants as they formerly were in the 
service of their old master. ‘+ Ye were eager to yield your members to sin 
to commit evil, be ye now as eager to yield them to righteousness to realize 
holiness. Do not inflict on this second master the shame of serving him 
less faithfully than the first.’? The old master is denoted by the two terms 
axadapcia, uncleanness, and avouia, lawlessness, life going beyond all rule, 
licentiousness. The first of these terms characterizes sin as personal deg- 
radation, the second as contempt of the standard of right written in the 
law on every man’s conscience (ii. 14, 15). This distinction seems to us 
more natural than that laid down by Tholuck, who takes the term wnclean- 
ness in the strictly proper sense of the word, and who takes Jawlessness to 
be sin in general. The broad sense which we give to the word uncleanness 
appears clearly from 1 Thess. iv. 7. The two expressions therefore embrace 
each, as it seems to us, the whole sphere of sin, but from two different 
points of view.—From sin as a principle, the apostle passes to sin as an 
effect.! The regimen eic¢ dvouiav, unto lawlessness, signifies : to do all one’s 
pleasure without being arrested in the least by the line of demarkation 
which separates good from evil. This expression dvouia, lawlessness, so 
expressly repeated, and this whole description of the previous life of the 
readers, is evidently more applicable to men formerly Gentiles than to be- 
lievers of Jewish origin.—With sin characterized as an evil disposition, as 
an inward principle, in the two forms of degradation and lawlessness, there 
is contrasted goodness, also as a principle and as a moral disposition, by 
the term dicaiocbyn, righteousness. This is the will of God, moral obligation 
accepted by the believer as the absolute rule of his will and life. Then 
with sin as an effect produced in the form of avoyia, the rejection of every 
rule in practice, there is contrasted goodness as a result obtained, by the 
term dyasuéc: this is the concrete and personal realization of goodness, 
the fruit of perpetual submission to the principle of righteousness, holiness, 
or sanctification. The word dy:acuéc is usually translated by sanctification, 
and this is represented as the progressive amelioration of the individual re- 
sulting from his moral self-discipline. It is certain that Greek substantives 
in jog or cuog are, as Curtius says (Schulgramm. § 342), nomina actionis, de- 
noting properly an action put forth, rather than a state of being. But we 
must not forget two things : 1. That, from the Scripture point of view, the 
author of the act denoted by the term sancti/y is God, and not man ; this 
is established, as it seems to me, by 1 Pet. i. 2, 2 Thess. ii. 13, and 1 Cor. i. 
30, where this act is ascribed to the Holy Spirit and to Christ. 2. That 
even in the Old Testament the term dy.acudc seems to be used in the LXX. 
to' denote not the progressive work, but its result ; thus Amos ii. 11, where 
the LXX. use this word to translate nezirim, the consecrated ones ; and Ezek. 
xlv. 4, where it seems to be taken in the same sense as mikdasch, sanctuary. 
In the New Testament, likewise, it more naturally denotes the result reach- 
ed than the action put forth, in the following passages: 1 Thess. iv. 8; 1 
Tim. ii. 15; Heb. xii. 14. We are thus led to translate it rather by the 
term holiness. And this seems to be confirmed by the preposition eic, fo, 
unto, which expresses the goal rather than the way. If it is asked wherein 
the term dy:acudéc, taken in the sense of holiness, still differs from dy:dérne, 
(Heb. xii. 10) and dy.wobvy (i. 4; 1 Thess. iii, 13; 2. Cor. vii. 1), which 


1 That is, as an abiding state. 
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seem to be completely synonymous, the indication of the shade may be 
found in the form of the terminations : aycérye ACenotes holiness as an ab- 
stract idea ; dywobry, as a personal quality, an inward disposition ; aylacudc, 
as a work which has reached the state of complete realization in the per- 
son and life, the result of the divine act expressed by dyidtecv. 

The apostle has thus reminded the church of the two principles between 
which it has finally made its choice, and the necessity laid on the believer 
to be as thoroughgoing in his new master’s service as he had been in that 
of the former; he now labors to strengthen this choice and decision by 
presenting the consequences of the one and the other condition of depend- 
ence. On the one side, shame and death ; on the other, holiness and life. 
Here is the second part of the. passage ; vy. 20 and 21 describe the con- 
sequences of the service of sin to their extreme limit ; ver. 22 gives the 
consequences of dependence on God also to their final goal; ver. 23, in an 
antithesis full of solemnity, formulates this double end of human life. 

Vv. 20, 21. ‘‘ For when ye were the servants of sin, ye were Free in respect 
of righteousness. What fruit therefore had ye then? ~ T, hings of which ye 
are now ashamed ; for certainly! their end is death.-—We must seek the 


counterpart of ver. 20, not in ver. 18, which belongs to a passage now | 


concluded, but in ver. 22. In ver. 20, indeed, there begins the descrip- 
tion of the consequences of the two services. The Jor bears on the exhorta- 
tion Contained in ver. 193. It would be impossible to depict the degrading 
character of the former dependence in which his readers had lived, more 
keenly than the apostle does in the words : Jree in respect of righteousness. 
The conviction of what is righteous did not for a moment hamper them in 
their course of life. This was an annoyance which they did not feel! To 
use the expression of Scripture, they drank iniquity as one drinketh up 
water. 

Ver. 21. And what was the result of this shameful liberty? The apostle 
analyzes it into a fruit, xapréc, and an end, ré20c. What Sruit had ye then? 
he asks literally. The verb éyeev, to have, no more here than in i. 13, 
signifies to produce. Paul would rather have used for this meaning one of 
the verbs oépevv or roveiv. By saying that they have this fruit, he wishes to 
express not only the idea that they produce it, but that they possess and 
keep it in themselves, that they drag it with them as forming part of their 
own moral life. ‘‘Their works follow them,” as is said. Commentators 
are not at one as to the meaning of the following words : things of which 
ye are now ashamed. Some, like the Peshitto, Theod., Theoph., Er., Luth., 
Mel., Thol:, De W., Olsh., Philip., take these words as the answer to the 
question put: ‘This is the fruit, namely, acts of which, now that ye are 
in Christ, ye cannot think without confusion ; for ye now see clearly that 
the goal to which they were leading you inevitably was death.’ But some 
commentators (Chrys., Grot., Beng., Fritzs., Mey.) regard these words as 
a continuation of the preceding question : ‘* What fruit did ye derive from 
those things of which ye are now ashamed 2”? The answer in this case 
would be understood. According to Meyer, it would simply be : none, of 
course taking the word j/rwit in an exclusively good sense. Or the answer 
might be supposed to be: a@ very evil Jruit, finding the proof of this evil 
quality in the following words: ‘ For their end is death.”? But whatever 
may be the answer which is sought to be supplied, this construction, by 
prolonging the question with this long incidental proposition, has the dis- 
advantage of taking away from its vivacity, and making the sentence 
extremely heavy. Besides, we must supply before the relative éo oic, of 
which, some antecedent or other, such as éxsfvwy or & éxeivev, Which is not 
very natural. If account is taken of the very marked contrast between the 
two adverbs of time, then and now, rére and vov, we shall be led rather to 


1B D E F Gread here pev (ro wer yep); T.R., withNACKL P, omits the pep. 
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see here two distinct propositions than only one. Finally, we find in 
ver. 22 the result described under two distinct aspects : as fruit, capréc, 
and as end, rédoc. Should it not be the same in our verse, to which 
ver. 22 corresponds? This would not be the case in the sense preferred by 
Meyer. It would be necessary to make réAo¢ (end) almost the synonym 
- and explanation of xapré¢ (fruit). This commentator relies especially on the 
fact that the apostle gives to the’ word fruit only a good sense; so Gal. 
y. 19 and 22, where he speaks of the works of the flesh and the fruit of 
the Spirit, and Eph. v. 11, where he characterizes the works of darkness as 
being without fruit (axapra). But Meyer does not take into consideration 
that the mind of the apostle is here moving in the domain of a sustained 
Jigure, which he applies successively to the two opposite servitudes. On 
both sides he sees: 1. A master (sin, God); 2. A servant (the natural 
man, the believer): 38. Some work or other in the service of the master ; 
4. Fruit, which is the immediate product of the labor, the work itself (the 
things of which the workers are ashamed, or those which lead to holiness) ; 
5. An end, as retribution at the hand of the master (death, eternal life). 
Tt is therefore evident that the figure of fruit is in place on the one side as 
well as on the other. So thoroughly is this the thought of the apostle, 
that in ver. 22 he says to the believer: Ye have “‘your Jruit,”’ in evident 
contrast to that which they had previously as sinners. As to those who to 
the question: What fruit had ye? understand this wholly different answer : 
a bad, detestable fruit, it is impossible for them to explain so important an 
ellipsis. We do not therefore hesitate to prefer the first of the two expla- 
nations proposed: ‘‘ What fruit did ye then derive from your labor in the 
service of sin? Such fruit, that now when ye are enlightened, it only fills 
you with shame,’’ épya tov oxdroug (the works of darkness), Eph. v. ie 

The for which connects the last proposition with the preceding bears on 
the notion of shame. In point of fact, the final result of those things, 
their +é20¢ (end), which is death, demonstrates their shameful nature. ‘‘It 
is most fitting indeed that ye should blush for them now , for their end is 
death.’ In this fact: death, as the end, there is expressed the estimate 
of God Himself. I regard as authentic the particle yév, which is read here 
by five Mjj. It seems to me impossible that it should have been added ; 
its omission, on the contrary, is easily explained. It is the particle known 
under the name of pév solitarium, to which there is no corresponding 0é, 
and which is merely intended expressly to reserve a certain side of the 
truth which the reader is guarded against forgetting: ‘‘ For (whatever 
may be the virtue of grace) it remains nevertheless true that’? . . .—The 
end differs from the fruit in that the latter is the immediate result, the 
very realization of the labor, its moral product ; while the end is the mani- 
festation of God’s approval or displeasure.—Death here evidently denotes 
final death, eternal separation from God, arddeva (perdition). 

Ver. 22. ‘But now, being made free from sin and become servants to God, 
ye have your fruit holiness, and your end everlasting life.’’—For the abstract 
master designated above, namely righteousness, Paul here substitutes God 
Himself ; for in Christ it is to the living God the believer is united. The 
form of expression used by Paul, literally rendered, would be: ‘‘ Ye have 
your fruit in the direction of holiness.’’? It is to the state of holiness that 
ye are brought. Such, in fact, is the result of action constantly kept up 
in dependence on God. Every duty discharged is a step on the way at the 
end of which God’s servant sees the sublime ideal of dycacudc, completed 
holiness, shining.—To this fruit God is pleased to add what Paul calls the 
end: eternal life. Besides holiness, this expression embraces glory, 1n- 
perishable happiness, perfect activity. 

1 Both constructions are grammatical and yield a good sense, and have divided interpreters 


from an early period; but the second is the more simple and natural, and has been favored by 
the majority of critics and editors.—T. W. C. 
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In ver. 23 the apostle sums up in a few definite strokes those two con- 
trasted pictures. 

Ver, 23. ‘* Hor the wages of sin is death ; but the gift of God is eternal life 
in Jesus Christ our Lord.’’—On the one side, wages, something earned. The - 
word dpdwov strictly denotes payment in kind, then the payment in money 
which a general gives his soldiers. And so it is obvious that the comple- 
ment r7¢ duapriac, of sin, is not here the genitive of the object : the wages 
paid for sin, but the genitive of the subject; the wages paid by sin. Sin 
is personified as man’s natural master (vv. 12, 14, 22), and he is represented 
as paying his subjects with death. .This term, according to the apostle, 
does not seem to denote the annihilation of the sinner, . To pay any one is 
not to put him out of existence ; it is rather to make him feel the painful 
consequences of his sin, to make him reap in the form of corruption what ~ 
he has sowed in the form of sin (Gal. vi. 7, 8; 2 Cor. v. 10).—In the second 
proposition the apostle does not speak of wages, but of a gift of grace 
(vdpioua). This term is taken here in its most general sense ; it compre- 
hends the fulness of salvation. Everything in this work, from the initial 
justification to the final absolution, including sanctification and preparing 
tor glory, is a free gift, an unmerited favor, like that Christ Himself who 
has been made unto us righteousness, holiness, and redemption. ‘‘ Hell,” 
says Hodge, ‘‘is always earned ; heaven, never.” The apostle closes with 
the words: in Ohrist Jesus our Lord ; for it is in Him that this entire com- 
munication of divine mercy to the faithful takes place. Here, again, for 
the dia, by, which was the preposition used in the preceding part (for 
example, v. 1, 2, 11, 17, 21), Paul substitutes the év, in, Which is more in 
keeping with the mode of sanctification. After being justified by Him, we 
are sanctified i Him, in communion of life with Him. 

It is commonly thought that this twenty-third verse, as well as the whole 
passage of which it is a summary, applies to the believer enly from the 
view-point of the second alternative, that of eternal life, and that the 
unconverted only are referred to by the apostle when he speaks of the 
service of sin and of its fatal goal, death. But the tenor of ver. 15 proves 
how erroneous this view is. What is the aim of this passage? To reply 
to the question: ‘‘Shall we sin because we are under grace?’ Now this 
question can only be put in reference to believers. I is to them, there- 
fore, that the reply contained in this whole passage applies. Neither 
could Paul say in respect of unconverted sinners what we find in ver. 21: 
‘‘those things whereof we are now ashamed.’ It is therefore certain that 
he conceives the possibility of a return to the service of sin—a return 
which would lead them to eternal death as certainly as other sinners. It 
follows, even from the relation between the question of ver. 15 and the 
answer, vv. 16-23, that such a relapse may arise from a single voluntary 
concession to the continual solicitations of the old master, sin. A single 
affirmative answer to the question: ‘Shall I commit an act of sin, since I 
am under grace?’’ might have the effect of placing the believer again on 
the inclined plane which leads to the abyss. A striking example of this 
fact occurs in our very Epistle. In chap. xiv. 15 and 20, Paul declares to 
the man who induces a weak brother to commit an act of sin contrary to 
his conscience, that thereby he may cause that brother to perish for whom 
Christ died, and destroy in him the work of God. ‘Such will infallibly be 
the result, if this sin, not being quickly blotted out by pardon and restora- 
tion, becomes consolidated, and remains permanently interposed between 
him and his God.! 


1 This entire paragraph and the reasoning it contains seem to be purely gratuitous, neither 
required nor suggested by the apostle’s words.—T. W. Cc, 
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FIFTEENTH PASSAGE (VIL 1-6). 


The BAicver 1a vt fre from te Law a te wml Vine that he is 
Ste J0%n Fite 


Acrensvst to the proposition stated vi. 14: “Bin shall no more have 
dominion over you: for ye ate under grace,” the apostle had just ex- 
pounded emancipation Srom sin by subjection to grace. But he had said - 
* Vor ye are nt under te low, but under grace.”’ And the words under- 
Fined required a jal explanation. It is this demonstration which is 
fesniched the ing passage. In his view the two emancipations, 
that from sin and that from the law, are two dosady eomnected facts, £0 
that one is the complement of the other. Also between the descrip- 
tions of the two Adiverances there is to be remarked a parallcliem of 
figures which extends to the ng ae details of the two descriptions. 
is easy 10 ee how exactly vii. 14 corresponds to vi. 16-19, and vii. 5, 6, 
to vi. 21-23. Only the general By jn the two cases is borrowed from 
— “« oe ife. _ ie 4 et 98 master a sin, 

apostle in speaking it substitutes for degrading relation srr 
tude, the nore We died one of marrige; an hence 2\s0 jn vv. 5 and 6 for 
the figure of fruits (of Sabor) he puts that of children (the issue of marriage). 

To prove the believer's emancipation from legal bondage, Paul supports 
his ar; by an article of the law itself, which he ot spiritually, 
wy. 1-4; then he shows that the believer makes use of this right, not to 
— bimeclf more freely to sin, but to serve God better than he would 

e done under the law (vv. 5, 6). His emancipation in relation to the 
lew is therefore legitimate —more than that, it is morally beneficial and 


necestary. f 
The first three verses afduce the example cited from the law, and the 


fourth it. 

We 12 *Or ore ye gure, trdiacn (for I wile to them that know the 
lax), that the lew hath dominion 0 OM, ‘op 03 Nong time ashe Vivth? For 
tie warrih woman 72 bound by the low to living leushand ; ut if the hus- 
band bane died, tic is loosed from the law* of the lends We are familiar 
with the meaning of Paul’s question - Or are ye ignorant ; % explodes the 
negation of the ex trath by an indi ble truth. The meaning 
here is therefore < Or, if ye are afraid, in the work of your sanctification, to 

433A yorurselves solely to this new master, grace, and think that ye cannot 
Tropense with an external rule like that of the law, know ye not that rare e | 
The form of address: irdthren, had not occurred, 28 flolmann observes, 
sme 13. The apostle is about to have recourse to a more familiar mode 
of teaching than he had hitherto used in his Epistle ; hence he approaches 
his resders addressing them sd this title, which gives to what follows the 
i n the is: for I to those who 

. . -, the for rehexs to the negative answer whic is to be supplied after 
jon: are ye iqworaid: * Mo, ye cannot be ignorant of the legal 
cation which 1 am about to quote” . . -—We must avoid translating ~ 
article zsic stood before the participle ywbckover: “* those mong 
Yo8 The ical form proves that the apostle 
here. as well as by the word rtiran, is 2ddressing the whole of the c surch 
of Rome This is one of the passages fon. We many conclude that this 
church was almost exclusively composed of Jews (Baur, Holtzmann), or at 
least of prosclytes (De Wette, Beyschl.). Nevertheless, even Mangold 


27. 2B omits the words sow vopow without any euthority 5 a gumple oversight. 
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allows (p. 73) that ‘ this expression may apply also to Christians of Gentile 
origin, as the O. T. was received and read throughout the whole church as 
a document of revelation.”” One might even go farther, and maintain that 
it would be superfuous to remind those who had been Jews that they are 
such as know the law. Very early the reading of the O. T. passed from the 
worship of the synagogue to that of the church. The Epistles addressed 
to the churches of the Gentiles prove to what an extent the apostles 
assumed their readers to be acquainted with the history and oracles of the 
O. T. St. Paul thus interrogates the Galatians, who certainly were not of 
Jewish origin (iv. 21): ‘‘ Tell me, ye that desire to be under the law, un- 
derstand ye not the law ?’—Now, here is one of the articles of that law, 
which, spiritually applied, solved the question of the relation between the 
Christian and the law. The code, in case of death, allowed the surviving 
spouse to remarry. If, consequently, it is a fact that there was a dcath in 
the case of the believer, it follows, according to the law itself, that he is 
set free from the law, his former spouse. Such is the summary of the fol- 
lowing verses.—So true is it that ver. 1 is still connected with ver. 14, and 
gives the development of the words of that verse: not under the law, that 
the term xvpieterv, to be master, to have power over, is borrowed from that 
verse.—The term man, évSpwroc, may designate either sex. In ver. es 
where the case of the female is specially in question, Paul uses another 
word (avgp) to denote the husband.—-The subject of the verb ¢%, lives, ac- 
cording to our translation, is, the man. The law bears rule over the indi- 
vidual man, so far as his civil relations are concerned, as long as he is in 
life. Some commentators (Or., Er., Beng.) understand as the subject of 
the verb lives, vdéuoc, the law. This would give the idea of the abolition of 
the law by the coming of Christ, in the sense of x. 4- But this sense is 
incompatible with the following verse, where the word favre (to the living 
husband) reproduces the idea of ¢q, liveth, from ver. 1, as well as with the 
antithesis : ‘‘ but if the husband be dead.” Besides, the idea of the whole 
passage is not that of the objective abolition of the law by the coming of 
Christ ; the point in question ig the believer's subjective emancipation 
from this external standard through faith in Christ’s death. Philippi 
agrees with us in making 6 dJpwroc, man, the subject of the verb ¢%, 
lieth ; but he applies the notion of living to life in sin (vi. 2), to which 
faith in Christ has put an end (vi. 2-11). The meaning of these last words 
of the verse would thus be: ‘‘ The law has only power over the man as 
long as he continues in his own life, in his natural state of sin ; from the 
time he renounces it to enter into union with Christ, he is set free from the 
law.’’ Hence it would follow that ver. 1, instead of citing an example 
taken from the law, with the view of illustrating the thought of the pas- 
sage, would itself express this thought. But it is impossible thus to sepa- 
rate ver. 1 from the sequel. The for of ver. 2 shows that the latter is only 
the explanation of the article of the law quoted in ver. 1. Besides, how 
could the reader have suspected this extraordinary meaning of the word 
live, which would here designate neither common life nor life in God 2 
Finally, the words : ‘‘I speak to you as to those who know the law,’’ for- 
bid us to take the following maxim as anything else than an extract from 
the law. The first three verses form a whole : the example, namely, taken 
from the code relating to conjugal life. Ver. 4 will apply the general 
maxim contained in this example to the domain of religion. 

Ver. 2. The maxim cited in ver. 1 is developed in ver. 2. The same law 
which renders the woman inseparable from the man as long as he lives, 
sets her free from this subjection as soon as he dies, In the first proposi- 
tion the emphasis is on the word Covri, living ; in the second, on the 
words : if he be dead. The precept Deut. xxiv. 2 expressly authorized the 
marriage of a woman put aay by her first husband with a second ; and @ 
Jortior, a new marriage after the first husband was dead. If, in the first 
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proposition, the apostle does not speak of the case of divorce, it is because 
he is referring to the woman as the acting party, and because in any case 
it did not belong to the woman to put away her husband. The husband 
alone had the right to give a letter of divorce, Deut. xxiv. 1. The expres- 
sion karjoynrat, literally : is annulled, has ceased to be, and hence, naturally, 
is freed from, is chosen to extend in a sense to the woman herself the notion 
of death, which applies in strictness only to the husband. The conjugal 
bond being broken by the husband’s death, the wife dies also as a wife. 
Thus the formula of ver. 1, which seemed to apply only to the deceased, is 
found to apply likewise to the widow. She is dead (to the conjugal bond) 
in her dead husband. Some take the expression : the law of the husband, as 
meaning the article of the code concerning marriage, lex ad maritum perti- 
nens. But it is more natural to understand by this law the legal power with 
which the husband is invested in relation to his wife.—The difficult ques- 
tion in this verse is why Paul takes as an example a wife losing her husband 
and free to remarry, rather than a husband losing his wife and enjoying 
the same right. For the two cases equally demonstrate the truth of the 
maxim of ver. 1. The fact that the law bound the woman more strictly 
than the husband, does not suffice to explain this preference. It is the 
application which Paul proposes to make of his example to the spiritual 
life which will give us the solution of the question. It shows, in point of 
fact, that Paul had in view not only the breaking of the believer’s soul 
with the law (the first husband), but also its new union to the risen Christ 
(the second husband). Now in this figure of the second marriage, Christ 
could only represent the husband, and the believer, consequently, the wife. 
And this is what leads the apostle to take a step farther, and to attribute 
death to the wife herself. For Christ having died, the believing soul can- 
not espouse Him except as itself dead. 

Ver. 3. ‘‘ So then if, while the husband liveth, she be married to another 
man, she shall be called an adulteress ; but if the husband be dead, she is freed 
From the law, that she may not be an adulteress, though she be married to another 
‘nan. —This verse is not a needless repetition of ver. 2. It serves to draw 
from the legal prescription explained in ver. ° the conclusion which the 
apostle has to demonstrate—the legitimacy of a second union in the case 
supposed. What would be a crime during the busband’s lifetime, becomes 
legitimate when he is dead.—The term yonuatitew strictly signifies to do 
business, and hence: to bear the name of the profession to which one is 
devoted. To this day a large number of our family names are names of 
some trade. Comp. also Acts xi. 26.—The expression : Sreed from the law, 
ig defined by the context : it bears special reference to the law on the rule 
of marriage. But the expression is designedly kept up in all its generality 
to prepare for the absolute application of it to believers, which the apostle 
is about to make.-— That she may not be an adulteress (if she marries again) : 
the law was really intended to reserve for her such liberty. Augustine, 
Beza, and Olshausen have attempted another explanation, according to 
which vv. 2. and 3 are not the development, but the allegorical application 
of the maxim of ver. 1. In its clearest form it is as follows, as it seems to 
me: The woman bound by the law to her living husband is the human soul 
subjected by the law to the dominion of sin (the first husband). * The 
latter, sin, dying (through faith in Christ crucified), the soul is set free 
from his power, and enjoys the liberty of entering into union with Christ 
risen (the new husband). But this explanation would carry us back to the 
idea of the preceding passage (emancipation from sin), whereas ver. 6 
shows clearly that Paul means to speak here of emancipation from the law. 
Then the relation between vv. 1 and 2 would require to be expressed, not 
by for, but by so (ovr), or so that (gore). Finally, the Gore, so that, of ver. 
4 shows it is not till then that the moral application begins. 

Ver. 4, ‘* So that, my brethren, ye also are become dead to the law by the body 
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of Christ ; that ye should belong to another, even to Him who is raised from the 
dead, that we should bring forth Jruit to God.’’—Coming to the application, 
the apostle approaches his readers anew, and more closely, addressing them 
as: my brethren. It is as if he were to say to them familiarly : Let us see ! 
Now, then, is it not clear to you all ?—The conjunction dore, so that, cannot 
be taken, as some have sought to do, in the sense of likewise, or so then. 
The natural sense: so that, is perfectly suitable, if only the force of this 
conjunction is made to bear not exclusively on the following verb: Ye are 
dead to the law, but on the verb with its entire connection: Ye are dead to the 
law ; that ye should belong to another. It is not the death of believers in 
Christ crucified whose legitimacy the apostle wished to show by the preced- 
ing example taken from the law, but the new union of which this death is 
the condition.—The same need of drawing close to his readers which sug- 
gests the form of address : my brethren, leads him also to use the second 
person, which is more in keeping with the direct application to which he 
is now coming.—Ye also: quite like this wife who is dead (as a wife) 
through her husband’s death, and who thus has the right to marry again.— 
*Ebavarabnre, ye are dead, or more literally: Ye have been put to death in 
relation to the law. The first aorist passive here expresses, as usual, the 
highest degree of passivity. Jesus draws believers as it were violently into 

ommunion with Him in His sufferings. This participation in His violent 
death is not exactly the same in this passage as that spoken of in ver. 6 of 
the preceding chapter. The latter referred to the believer’s death to sin, 
whereas Paul says here: ‘‘ Ye are dead to the law.”? Christ on the cross 
died to the law, inasmuch as this punishment set Him free from the juris- 
diction of the law, under which He had passed His life, and from the 
Jewish nationality which had determined the form of His earthly existence 
(Gal. iv. 4). The believer who appropriates this death appropriates also 
the glorious liberty which in the case of Christ was its consequence. De- 
livered in Him from the law of ordinances (Eph. ii. 15), he enters with Him 
into the higher life of communion with God. When Paul says : by the body of 
Christ, he reminds us that it was this body which formed the bond between 
Christ and the theocratic nation (i. 8) ; and that this bond once broken in 
His case by death, it is also broken in that of believers, who draw their life 
from Him. There is no reference in this context to the gift of His body as 
the price of our redemption (Gess).—The application of the idea of death to 
believers, in the words: Ye are dead to the law, agrees with the observation 
we have made on the expression katgpynrat, she (the wife) is annulled, has 
ceased to be (as a wife), at the end of ver. 2. As the new husband is a dead 
and risen Christ, the wife must necessarily be represented as dead (through 
the death of her first husband, the law), that she may be in a position to 
be united to Christ as one risen again. Itisa marriage, as it were, beyond 
the tomb. And hence it is that the apostle is not content with saying : 
‘“ Ye have been put to death in relation to the law ; that ye should belong to 
another,’ but adds immediately : *‘ to Him who is raised Srom the dead,”’— 
We can now understand perfectly how Paul, with this application in view 
from the beginning, extended the notion of death, which, strictly speaking, 
applied only to the husband, to the wife, by the term xarfpyyra, she is abol- 
ashed, has ceased to be, ver. 2.—It is easy to see that this figure of a marriage 
between the soul dead in Christ crucified and Christ risen expresses exactly 
the same idea as we have found already in vi. 5, and as was developed in 
the whole passage vi. 6-10 ; only this idea is resumed here to deduce from 
it the believer’s enfranchisement in regard to the law. We may therefore 
thus sum up the contents of these four verses: As by His death Christ 
entered upon an existence set free from every legal statute and determined 
by the life of God alone, so we, when we have died to sin, enter with Him 
into this same life in which, like a remarried widow, we have no other 
master than this new Spouse and His Spirit. 


~ 
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The object of this new union, says Paul, concluding this development, 
ver. 4, is, that we may bring forth fruit unto God. By this expression he 
unmistakably continues and completes the figure which he began, namely, 
that of marriage. The new issue which is to spring from this union be- 
tween the Risen One and His church is an activity rich in holy works 
wrought in the service of God (xaprogopiaa +O Oe, t0 bear fruit unto God). 
To reject this view of the figure 1s to show a prudery which is neither in 
harmony with the spirit of antiquity, nor with that of the gospel itself. It 
is, in fine, to put oneself in contradiction to the two following verses, 
which can leave no doubt as to the apostle’s real meaning.—On what does 
the that depend? Hofmann and Schott hold that it must be connected 
solely with the last words : to Him that is raised from the dead, that. . .; 
Christ is raised to a celestial life that He might communicate it to us, and 
render us active in God’s service. But the aim of the resurrection cannot 
be thus restricted, and the sequel proves that the that depends, as is natu- 
ral, on the principal idea: that ye should be married to another. It is not 
the resurrection, it is the union of the believer with the Risen One, which 
has for its end to give birth to a life of good works. This appears from 
the following verses, in which the apostle contrasts union with the law, 
which produced fruits of sin, with union with Christ, which results in the 
best fruits. What has led Hofmann to this false explanation is the desire 
to account for the transition from the second person plural: ye have been 
put to death . . . ye were married . . ., to the first : we should bring forth 
fruit: ‘He is raised for us, believers, that we should bring forth’... 
Some commentators, indeed (Meyer, to a ccrtain extent), suppose that the 
verb in the second person and the pronoun ivac (you) were written from 
the viewpoint of Judeo-Christians ; for, it is said, only people formerly 
subject to the law could become dead in relation to it. 'The last verb in the 
first person is, on the contrary, it is said, written from the standpoint of all 
Christians. But the author of these lines, being himself of Jewish origin, 
would require to say, and especially when speaking of Judeo-Christians, we, 
rather than ye. Comp. Gal. iii. 13, where, speaking in the name of believ- 
ers of Jewish origin, he says we, to contrast with them afterward, in ver. 
14, the Gentiles, and in the end to combine both in a final we. The true 
explanation of the contrast between ye and we in our passage is simpler. 
At the beginning of this passage, Paul, to get near to his readers, had 
passed from the didactic tone to the direct address : brethren! It was a 
way of saying to them: “ Understand thoroughly, brethren ; it is your 
own history which was contained beforehand in this legal prescription.” 
A new and still more urgent apostrophe had followed in ver. 4 (my breth- 
ren), at the point where from the explanation Paul was passing to the 
application. And now the application being made by the: Ye became dead, 
that ye should belong, the didactic tone of the treatise recommenced with 
the : that we should bring forth fruit, which is true not only of the Roman 
readers, but of the whole Church ; and the first person continues (vv. 5, 6) ; 
comp. viii. 12, 13 (the inverse change). In ver. 6 he also affirms, as well 
as in ver. 4, things which at first sight can only suit believers of Jewish 
origin : ‘‘ that (the law) under the power of which we were held.” This is 
because the apostle does not forget that the experiment of the effects of the 
‘law made by the Jews is to the benefit of all mankind. For if the law had 
continued for the Jews, its maintenance must have issued in extending the 
reign of the law to the rest of the world ; and so it was indeed that Paui’s 
adversaries understood it (the Judaizing false brethren), so that it is when 
addressing all believers that he can say : ‘“ Ye became dead to the law by 
thé body of Christ, that ye should be married to the Risen One.’’? Calvin 
also says, speaking of every Christian : ‘“‘ From hand to hand, passing from 
the power of the law, we were given over to Christ.’’ Apart from Christ, 
the Gentiles would have no other religious future than subjection to the 
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Jewish law.—The apostle had just proved by the law itself that believers, 
in consequence of the death which they have undergone, may without un- 
Saithfulness cast off the yoke of the law, and contract a new union with 
Christ. He now points out the grave reason which they have for using 
this right and preferring this new union to the previous one. The fruits 
which shall issue from it will be as excellent as those which proceeded 
from the former were detestable. This expression : fruits, recalls the con- 
clusion of the preceding passage, vi. 20-23, where the moral result of the 
two servitudes was described. Here the Subject is two marriages. The 
contents of the two verses 5 and 6 were announced in the last words of 
ver. 4. And first, ver. 5: the first marriage and its fruits. 

Ver. 5. ‘Hor when we were in the Jlesh, the affections of sins, excited by the 
law, did work in our members to bring forth fruit unto death ;’’—The Jor evi- 
dently bears not on ver. 5 only, but on vy. 5 and 6 together.—The expres- 
sion : to be in the flesh, is very far from being synonymous with living in the 
body ; comp. Gal. ii. 20. The term Jiesh, denoting literally the soft parts 
of the body, which are the usual seat of agreeable or painful sensations, is 
applied in biblical language to the whole natural man, in so far as he is 
yet under the dominion of the love of pleasure and the fear of pain, that is 
to say, of the tendency to self-satisfaction. The natural complacency of 
the ego with itself—such is the idea of the word jlesh in the moral sense in 
which it is so often used in Scripture. Now, what part does the law play 
in the moral development of man in this state? The affections of sins, 
rabhuara duaptiov, are, says Paul, ezcited by wt. The Greek term, which 
may be rendered by affection or passion, denotes an essentially passive state. 
And, indeed, the affections of sense, which correspond to certain external 
objects fitted to satisfy them, are less of the nature of spontaneous deter- 
minations of the will, than the effect of impressions received. As to the 
complement : of sins, it might be taken either as the genitive of cause (pro- 
duced by sins), or of quality (which have the character of sins). But in 
both senses the singular : of sin, would have been more natural. This 
complement might also be explained as the genitive of apposition: the 
affections in which the varied inward forms of ‘sin consist, such emotions as 
are intemperate or impure, interested or proud, selfish or violent. But is 
it not more natural to see in this complement : of sins, the genitive of effect ? 
the affections which. do not fail to produce every kind of sins, ag soon as, 
being strongly excited, they seek their gratification.—The regimen : by the 
law, depends directly on the word rabjuata, the affections; it cannot 
signify : produced by the law, which would be to say too much ; for they 
result from the natural state which Paul designated by the expression : fo 
be in the flesh. We must therefore explain : excited by the law ; this com- 
ing into collision with those instincts which were asleep, makes them pass 
into the active and violent state. Why as a fact do we find man degrading 
himself so often, by passing beyond the simple satisfaction of his wants, 
and plunging into excesses to which the brute does not descend? There is 
not in the latter case that arrest of law which seems so often nothing more 
to man than an incitement to evil-doing.—The term évypyeizo, acted, oper- 
ated, literally, worked within, denotes that sort of inward fermentation 
which is produced when the passions, excited by the resistance of the com- 
mandment, seek to master the body in order to their gratification. The 
verb évepyeiatas, to act, operate, is always taken by Paul in the middle sense, 
which we give to it here, never in the passive sense : to be put in action ; 
comp. 1 ‘Thess. ii. 18; 2 Thess. ii, 7; Gal. v. 6; 2 Cor. i. 6, iv. 12, ete. 
etc. The word : the members, corresponds to the expression : of the sins. 
Every evil instinct has, so to speak, an agent corresponding +o it in one of 
the members of the body. ‘The result of this impure working, caused by 
the shock of the holy law against the carnal heart of the natural man, is an 
abundance of evil fruits which produce death in man ; comp. Jas. i. 14, 15. 
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The ¢ic, to, in order to, contains, as it always does, the notion of end, and 
not only of effect. In the affections of the flesh, it is said, viii. 6, there is 
a secret aspiration after death. The man who acts without God tends to 
separate himself ever more profoundly from God. 

Ver. 6. *‘ But now we are delivered from the law, being dead’ to him under 
whom we were held ; 80 that we serve in newness of spirit, and not in oldness of 
the latter.”’—The contrast between this but now and the when we were of ver. 
5, corresponds exactly, both as to form and substance, with the contrast 
between the when ye were and the but now, vi. 20 and 22; only with an 
application to another domain (that of the law). In the xarypy7Snuer, liter- 
ally, we were annulled, we again find the form already explained in ver. 2, 
where it was said of the woman deprived of her standing as a married wife 
by the death of her husband : kxarjpyyra, she is abolished, she has ceased to be 


(as a wife). Here, as in the former case, this verb, construed with the< 


preposition az6, from, contains the idea of the most complete deliverance. 
We have seen in ver. 4 that this deliverance resulted from the death un= 
dergone in Christ (ye were put to death). It is this last idea which is recalled 
by the being dead, axoGavévrec. The reading of the T. R.: axotavévroc, that 
under which we were held (the law) being dead, arises, according to Tisch- 
endorf, from a mistake of Beza, who followed Erasmus in a false interpre- 
tation which he gives of a passage from Chrysostom, In point of fact, as 
we have seen, the idea of the abolition of the law is foreign to this passage. 
As to the reading tov Gavdrov of the Greco-Latins: ‘‘ We are delivered 
from the law of death under which we were held,’’ it has probably been 
occasioned by the expression: to bring forth fruit unto death, ver. 5 ; but 


this qualification of the law is equally foreign to the passage before us.— ~ 


Could the master, under whom we were held, possibly be, as Hofmann 
would have it, the flesh, taking the év © as a neuter pronoun? But the 
whole context, as well as the parallel passage, ver. 4, shows clearly that 
the subject in question is the law. The antecedent of év ¢ is the demon- 
strative pronoun rovro (him, that is to say, the master) understood. The 
last words: under whom we were. . ., appear superfiuous at first sight ; 
but they are intended to remind us of the example taken from the law, 
which was the starting point of this demonstration (vv- 1-3). 

But this liberation does not tend to license. On the contrary, it is to 
issue in a dov7etev, a new servitude of the noblest and most glorious nature, 
which alone indeed deserves the name of liberty. This term dovietem, to 
servé, is chosen as alone applicable to the two states about to be character- 
ized.—In newness of spirit, says the apostle ; he thus designates the new 
state into which the Holy Spirit introduces the believer, when He estab- 
lishes a full harmony between the inclination of the heart and moral obli- 
gation ; when to do good and renounce self for God has become a joy. 
With this state, of which he gives us a glimpse, and which he reserves for 
description (chap. viii.), the apostle in closing contrasts the former state. 
This he puts second, because it is the state which he proposes to describe 
immediately, vv. 7-25. He calls it oldness of the letter: there may be in 
this expression an allusion to the old man, rataic avdpuroc, vi. 6 ; but any- 
bow Paul wishes to designate this state as now past for the believer ; it is 
from the viewpoint of his new state that he can characterize it thus. The 
letter is the moral obligation written in the code, imposing itself on man as 
a foreign law, and opposed to his inward dispositions. Is it not legitimate 
(vv. 1-4) and advantageous (vv. 5, 6) to break with such a state, and enter 
upon the other, as soon as this possibility is presented by God Himself 2” 


17. R., without any authority whatever, reads amo8avovros'; SA BC K L P, Syr. : amo8a- 
vovtes; DEF G, It.: tov @avarov. ss 4 4 

2 The sense of the concluding clause is well given by Riddle (Pop. Com. J. c.}: “The new 
service is the only true service ; under the law such a service was not postib’e. The law said, 
‘Do this and liye ;’ the gospel says, ‘Live and do this;’ and the doing is of a different char- 
acter from all the previous attempts to earn eternal life.’—T. W. C. 


. 
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The apostle has shown in the first section that the gospei has the power 
to sanctify, and thereby to put an end at once to the reign of sin and law, 
which are one and the same state. He proceeds to explain that the law 
need not be an object of regret, since it is powerless to sanctify. It has 
therefore no well-founded protest to raise against the judgment which falls 
on it. Such is the subject of the following section. 


SECOND SECTION (VIL. 7-25). 
POWERLESSNESS OF THE LAW TO SANCTIFY MAN. 


SIXTEENTH PASSAGE (Vurs. 7-25.) 


The essential ideas of this passage are the following : After having in- 
volved man in death (vv. 7-13), the law leaves him to struggle in this state 
which cleaves to his nature, and from which it has no power to extricate 
him (vv. 14-23). It cannot bring him farther than to sigh for deliverance 
(vv. 24, 25). 

But in developing this theme of the powerlessness of the law, is not the 
apostle turning backward? Was not this subject treated already in chap. 
iil. ? It seems so, and this is one of the reasons why Reuss thinks that our 
Epistle is deficient in systematic order.’ But what Paul proved in chap. iii. 
was the insufficiency of the law to justify ; the demonstration to be given 
in the part relative to justification by faith. What he proves here is its 
powerlessness to sanctij‘y, which is entirely different, at least in the eyes of 
the apostle, and-of all those who do not confound justification and sancti- 
‘fication. 

It is perfectly intelligible how, after displaying the sanctifying power of 
the gospel (vi.—vii. 6), the apostle should take a look backward to consider 
the work of the law, and describe it from this point of view. This retro- 
spective glance at the part played by an institution which he regards as 
divine, and which had ruled so important a part of his life, does not at all, 
as has been thought, assume Judaizing readers, or even such as were of 
Jewish-Christian origin. The question of the influence of the law was of 
general interest ; for the new gospel revelation appeared everywhere as a 
competitor with the ancient revelation of the law, and it concerned all to 
know their respective value in the work of man’s sanctification ; some, on 
the one side, wishing to know if they should remain under the law ;. others, 
if they should place themselves under its discipline. 

The following section consists of only one passage, divided into two 
parts. In the first (vv. 7-13), the apostle proves from experience that the 
law can only kill man morally—that is to say, separate him from God: in 
the second, from ver. 14, he shows its powerlessness to extricate him from 
the sad state into which he is plunged. The passage has this peculiarity, 
that the theses demonstrated are not expounded in a general way, but in 


a purely personal form ; ver. 7: ‘Thad not known” .. . 5 Ver. (8c! SSim 
wrought in me”. . .; ver.9: “I wasalive. . . [died ™ Vee eveteataline 
** Sin deceived.me ;’? ver. 14: ‘Tam carnal ;” ver. 15: “‘ What J would, 
that J do not ;’? ver, 22: “(7 delight in the law of God ;? ver. 24: ‘* Who 
shall deliver me?” ver. 25: “I thank God.” This style continues even 
into the beginning of the following chapter, viii. 2: ‘The law of the spirit 


of life hath made me free.’? The question is, who is the personage denoted 
throughout this whole piece by the éyo, 1? Commentators have indulged 
in the most varied suppositions on this point. 
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1. Some Greek commentators (Theoph., Theod. of Mops.) have thought 
that Paul was here speaking of himself as representing the whole race of 
mankind from the beginning of its existence, and was thus relating the 
great moral experiences of the human race up to the time of its redemption. 

3. Others (Chrys., Grot., Turret., Wetst., Fritzs.) apply this description 
to the Jewish nation. Apostolus hie sub prima persond describit hebreum 
genus, says Grotius. The experiences here described (see below) are referred 
to the different phases of their history. 

3. A large number of commentators (most of the Fathers, Er., the Pietis- 
tic school, the rationalistic critics, Beng., Thol., Neand., Olsh., Baur, 
Mey., Th. Schott, Holst., Bonnet, etc.), consulting the context more 
strictly, think that the apostle, in virtue of his past history, is here intro- 
ducing himself as the personification of the legal Jew, the man who, being 
neither hardened in self-righteousness, nor given over to a profane and 
carnal spirit, seeks sincerely to fulfil the law without ever being successful 
in satisfying his conscience, 

4, After his dispute with Pelagius, Augustine, who had formerly ad- 
hered to the previous opinion, gave currency to another explanation. He 
expounded the passage, especially from ver. 14, as referring to the con- 
verted Christian ; for he ovly can be so profoundly in sympathy with the 
divine law as Paul describes himself in the passage, and on the other hand 
every believer in the course of his life has those profound experiences of 
his misery which are here described by the apostle. This opinion was fol- 
lowed by Jerome, then adopted by the Reformers, and defended in our 
time by Philippi, Delitzsch, Hodge, etc. 

5. Only two commentators, so far as known to us, restrict the applica- 
tion of the passage to the apostle’s own person. Hofmann, who, if we 
understand rightly, refers it to Paul as a Christian, but such as he finds 
himself when he abstracts for a moment from his faith, and Pearsall 
Smith,! who thinks that Paul is here relating a painful experience of his 
Christian life, in consequence of a relapse under the yoke of the law ; after 
which chap. viii., he thinks, sets forth his return to the full light of grace. 

We shall not pronounce on what we believe to be the true sense of the 
apostle till we have studied this controverted passage in all its details. 
The first part extends to the end of ver. 13. It explains the effects of the 
first living contact between the divine law and the carnal heart of man. 
Sin is unveiled, ver. 7, and in consequence of this discovery it gathers 
strength and grows (vv. 8, 9), so that man, instead of finding life in his 
relation to the law, finds death (vv. 10, 11). But this tragical result must 
be ascribed not to the law itself, but to sin, which uses the law to this end. 


Vv. 7-18. 


This whole exposition 1s introduced by the objection which consists in 
identifying the law with sin. But it must not be thought that the apostle’s 
aim is really to exonerate the law from such a suspicion. Who, in the 
circle in which he taught, could have pronounced such a blasphemy against 
an institution recognized to be divine? What the apostle wishes to justify 
is not the law ; it is his own teaching, from which it seemed to follow that 
the two things, law and sin, are inseparably united, or even identical. 
Had he not just proved that to be set free from sin is to be so also from the 
law? Does it not seem to follow that the law and sin are one and the same 
thing? It is this impious consequence from which he proceeds to clear his 
gospel. He shows that if the law plays so active a part in the history of 


1 Bondage and liberty, by M. P. Smith, 1875. 
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sin, it is by no means hecause of its own nature, which would be wicked, 
but because of the exceedingly sinful nature of sin. 

Ver. 7. ‘What shall we say then? Is the law sin? Let it not be! Nay, 
Ldid not learn to know sin, but by the law ; Sor [had not known lust, if the 
law had not said, Thou shalt not covet.”,—Some commentators think that in 
the second question the word sin should be taken in the sense of a cause of 
sin. But Paul would easily have found a way of expressing this thought 
more precisely. The simple meaning of the terms which he uses is this : 
Is the law something bad in itself, contrary to the essence and will of God, 
and consequently malignant? And this meaning suits the context still 
better than the preceding one, which, however, does not imply that we 
should paraphrase duapria, sin, by duaproddc, sinner (Mey., Philip.), a term 
which can only be applied to'a personal agent.— While repelling with in- 
dignation the conclusion ascribed to him, the apostle nevertheless points 
out the measure of truth which it contains. The law does not produce sin, 
but it is the law which reveals it. There might be given to the word éA2a, 
but, which follows the: Let it not be! the meaning of a strong contrast : 
Nay, but on the contrary. To unveil sin is in reality, in some respects, the 
opposite of producing it. But the apostle has already in view what he 
proceeds to expound in ver. 8, the fact of the growth of sin as an effect of 
its detection by means of the law. And hence we think it better to give to 
the word dara, but, a restrictive sense, in relation to the strong negation 
which precedes. No, assuredly! But at least this cannot be denied. —It 
is unnecessary to give to oi éyvov, literally : I did not learn to know, the 
meaning of the conditional (understanding dv) : I should not have known. 
The indicative is perfectly suitable. It is a fact: “T did not Jearn to 
judge of sin otherwise than by the light of the law.’’—The notion of knowl- 
edge, contained in gyywr, hus been here explained in many ways. Fritzsche 
applies it to the eaistence of sin, as when it is said: I did not know pain ; 
for [had not yet suffered. But this meaning would throw the responsi- 
bility of sin on the law, the very thing which Paul wishes to avoid. 
Meyer thinks that the law made sin known by calling forth its violence, and 
so rendering it more easily perceived. But in this sense the idea of ver. 7 
would not differ from that of ver. 8 ; now this is precluded by the dé, pro- 
gressive or adversative, at the beginning of the verse (see the strait to 
which Meyer is reduced to explain this trausition). Tholuck and Philippi 
give an entirely different sense to the word know. The point in question is 
not the proof of the fact of sin, but the understanding of its culpability : 
‘It was by'the law that I knew sin as an act contrary to the will of God.” 
But why in this way force the application of the word know, when its sim- 
_ple meaning is perfectly sufficient : ““I did not perceive in myself the pres- 
ence of the evil instinct of sin, except by means of the law ;” comp. the 
éyvov, Luke viii. 46: I became aware of, I became conscious. This sen- 
‘tence is absolutely parallel, whatever Meyer may say, to that in iii. 20: 
‘“By the law is the knowledge of sin.’”»—And how was this discovery, 
made by means of the law, effected? This is what the apostle explains in 
the following proposition : ‘‘Wor also I had not known lust if”? .. . He 
explains by a concrete fuct what he has just stated more abstractly in the 
preceding proposition. If he discovered sin by the law, it was because one 
of the commandments made palpable to him the presence of lust, of whose 
abnormal existence in his inner man he would otherwise have remained for- 
ever ignorant.—This 72 yap, for also, and in fact, denotés two things : 1st, 
a second fact of the same kind as the preceding (ré, also) ; and 2d, the sec- 
ond fact serving as a proof or explanation to the first (vép, for). Paul 
might have remained ignorant forever of the state of sin in which his 
heart was sunk, if lust had not made it palpable to him. And the pres- 
ence of lust would have forever escaped him, if the tenth commandment 
had not made it known to him. "Exvdvuia, lust, denotes that involuntary 
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motion of the soul (Suudc) toward (ér/) the external object which presents 
itself as corresponding to its desire. This motion of the soul toward the 
objects which can satisfy it is so natural to the human heart, that it would 
be absolutely lost in the general current of life, and would not fall specially 
under the eye of conscience, unless the law said: Thou shalt not covet. 
This prohibition is needed to bring man to fix his attention on this spon- 
taneous movement of the soul, and to discover in this fact the symptom of 
an inward revolt against the divine will.—The pluperfect 7 de has, strictly 
speaking, the meaning of an imperfect : I had learned to know, and hence : 
Iknew. But in consequence of the if (if not=except) which follows, this 
verb can only be taken logically in the sense of a conditional (understand- 
ing, as is frequently done, the adv which indicates this mood): J should 
know (present), or: I should have known (past). It may therefore be trans- 
lated in two ways: ‘‘I should not know lust (present), except the law said 
to me (éAcyey, imperfect).’? Or: ‘‘T should not have known (I should not 
have been aware of ) lust, except the law had said ’’ (extending the ellipsis 
of the ay to the second verb). In the second case, Paul goes back in 
thought to the previous time denoted by &vov: ‘‘I did not know except 
by . . . ; and in fact I should not have been made aware of . . . except’? 

What seems to me to decide in favor of the latter sense, which 
places the action in the past, is the relation indicated between the two 
propositions, and expressed by the ré yap, for also, or and in fact. For the 
abstract terms : sin and Jaw (in the first proposition), there are substituted 
in the second the two concrete terms : dust and commandment. Sin appears 
in lust, as law in the commandment. This is what is signified in reality by 
the 7é yap, the ré denoting the transition from the general to the particular, 
and the ydp characterizing the particular fact as a proof or explanation in 
relation to the general: ‘‘I did not learn to know sin except by the law ; 
for in fact I should not have been aware of lust (in which sin is revealed), 
had there not been a positive commandment saying to me: Lust not.’ 
With this sense also agrees the difference between the two verbs: éyvav, 
from yiyvéckerv, to learn to know, and 7decv, from ideiv, to perceive (a fact). 
It was through the tenth commandment that Paul discovered lust, and it 
was by finding out this inward fact of lust that he became conscious of his 
state of sin.-—_In this picture of his inner life Paul gives us, without intend- 
ing it, a very high idea of the purity of his life as a child and a young 
man. He might, when confronted with the nine commandments, have to 
the letter claimed for himself the verdict, Not guilty, like the young man 
who said to Jesus: ‘‘ All these have I kept from my youth up.’’ But the 
tenth commandment cut short all this self-righteousness, and under this 
ray of the divine holiness, he was compelled to pass sentence of condemna- 


tion. Thus there was wrought in him, Pharisee though he was, without: 
his suspecting it, a profound separation from ordinary Pharisaism, and a 


moral preparation which was to lead him to the arms of Christ and His 


righteousness. To this so mournful discovery there was added (dé, ver. 8) 
by and by a second and still more painful experience. 

Ver. 8. ‘‘ Then sin, taking occasion, wrought in me by the commandment ali 
manner of concupiscence ; for without the law sin is dead.’’—After revealing 
to him the presence of sin, the law itself intensified in him the force of this 
evil principle. This idea of progress is indicated by the dé, now, then, 
which makes the fact described in ver. 8. a sequel to that of which we are 
reminded in ver. %. The word doopu4, which we translate by occasion, 
strictly signifies the point of support from which the spring or flight pro- 


ceeds (a7, dpudw). Some critics make the words dua rie évroAge, by the com-- 
mandment, dependent on the participle AaBovoa, having taken. In this case: 
we should not have to translate: ‘‘ Taking occasion from the command-. 


ment,’’ which would require one of the prepositions azé or é« usual in such 
a case. The meaning would be: ‘‘ Taking occasion by means of the com- 


‘ 
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mandment.’* But it is more natural to make this clause depend on the 
principal verb wrought. For, in the other sense, there would have been no 
‘reason for inserting the subject between this clause and the participle 
which depended on it. The analogous construction of ver. 11 also leads 
us to make the clause: by the commandment, dependent on the principal 
verb wrought.—W hat is the occasion meant by the apostle? The usual an- 
swer is, the commandment itself : ‘‘Zn lege est occasio,’® says Calvin. This 
meaning is not inadmissible. Sin, finding a series of prohibitions enumer- 
ated in the commandment, made use of this means to enkindle desire for 
the forbidden objects. But is it not more probable that Paul finds the ecea- 


sion of which sin makes use, in those forbidden objects themselves, when. 


they appear to the eye or imagination? ‘‘ Sin finding an occasion, in the 
view of one of those objects in regard to which God says to me: Thou 
shalt not covet, took advantage of the circumstance to kindle in my heart, 
through this very prohibition, the manifold lusts which are related to those 
different objects.’’ The point in question here is the well-known experi- 
ence already remarked by the ancients, that man always inclines to forbid- 
den fruit. Comp. Prov. ix. 17. The prohibition has for its effect to fix 
the object strongly onthe imagination, and thereby to lend it a new charm. 
The heart is as 1t were fascinated by it, and the latent desire changes into 
intense aspiration. Thus every word of the commandment has, so to speak, 
the property of awakening in the heart a new lust. But it must be con- 
stantly borne in mind that this is only so because sin, the egoistic instinct, 
already exists in the heart. The commandment of itself does not produce 
this result ; it is sin which, so to speak, trades upon the commandment for 
its own profit. On a sound nature, the commandment would not have 
acted thus ; witness the first temptation in which a foreign agent required 
to play the part here ascribed to sin.—Calvin, in his eagerness to exculpate 
the apostle completely from the charge of ascribing to the law the aggrava- 
tion of sin, gives this verse a purely logical meaning. Paul means, accord- 
ing to him, that the law manifested the various lusts already present. De- 
texit in me omnem concupiscentiam. This is evidently to distort the meaning 
of the apostle’s words. : 

And in what state, then, was sin before the law had thus made it abound 
in all manner of particular lusts? Jé was dead, says Paul. This expres- 
‘sion, far from signifying that it did not evist, proves, on the contrary, its 
presence, but, virtually, like the germ of a disease still slumbering, which 
‘the least circumstance may cause to break out so as to bring the malady to 
‘the acute state. And it is this malignant principle, already in existence, 
which bears all the responsibility of the disagreeable effects of the law. 
The literal translation would be: Without law sin is dead. It is not as 
Mosaic law, but as Jaw, that is to say, as an external letter, that the code 
produces this pernicious effect on the sinful soul. And this is what war- 
tants us in applying this description to the law of nature, and what ex- 
plains how the nitimur in vetitum may also be a confession of the heathen 
conscience.—We must beware of understanding with Beza the verb jx, was: 
‘Without law sin was dead.’’ The very ellipsis of the verb proves that 
we have here a general proposition.—The verses which follow initiate us 
more deeply still into the apostle’s moral experiences, when he was under 
the law. 

Vv. 9, 10a. “And I was alive when I was formerly without law ; but when 
the commandment came, sin revived, and I died ;’’—Calvin well expresses the 
rhythm of these verses : ‘‘ The death of sin is the life of man ; and, on the 
‘contrary, the life of sin is the death of man.’*—The Vatie. reads {pv in- 
‘stead of wr: both forms are classical. What is this life which the apostle 
enjoyed when he was yet without law? Augustine, the Reformers, and 
some modern commentators (Bengel, Bonnet) think that the time in ques- 
tion is when, sunk in his Pharisaical delusions, filled with self-righteous- 
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ness, Paul thought himself in possession of the life of God, of true right- 
eousness. They understand the: I was alive, in the sense of : I thought 
myself alive. This interpretation is in itself forced ; but there is more 
against it. Could Paul really say of himself that, as a Pharisee, he was 
without law? It was, on the contrary, the time when he was absolutely 
under the law, ixd véuov, according to 1 Cor. ix. 20, kept under the charge 
of the schoolmaster, who was to bring him to Christ, according to Gal. iii. 
24. Then if it was his Pharisee life which he wished to characterize in the 
words : when I was formerly without law, what would be the time denoted 
by the following words: when the commandment came? Will it be said : 
‘the time of his conversion, when the law took its inmost meaning for him, 
in Christ, its full spiritual bearing? ‘‘ Though before his eyes,’’ says Cal- 
_ vin, when speaking of his life as a Pharisee, ‘‘ the law did not seriously 
affect his heart with the conviction of the judgment of God.” It was only 
by the Spirit of Christ that his eyes were opened, and that the command- 
ment truly humbled and condemned him. But where, then, is this idea of 
the interposition of Christ, and of the profound crisis of which he speaks 
elsewhere as a new creation? And was the understanding of the command- 
ment then the sole or even the principal character of this transformation ? 
Certainly, if these words refer to his conversion, some indication or other 
would not be wanting to designate this transition to a new faith. To dis- 
cover a period in Paul’s life to which the words : formerly when I was under 
the law, really apply, we must go back to the days which preceded the 
awakening of his moral consciousness under the operation of the law. We 
are thereby led to the period of his childhood, before he was subjected to 
the Pharisaic ordinances and the exact discipline of the law. From the 
age of twelve, young Israelites were subjected to the legal institutes, and 
became, as was said, sons of the law, bené hattorah. This stage of his out- 
ward life was undoubtedly for the young Saul the signal of the inward 
crisis described from ver. 7 onward. From the moment he found himself 
called to apply the prescriptions of the law seriously to his conduct, he 
was not slow to discover sin within him ; for in the depths of his heart he 
found lust ; and not only did the law unveil this evil principle to him, but 
it intensified its power. The torrent bubbled and boiled on meeting with 
the obstacle which came in its way. Till then Saul was alive, morally and 
religiously, which does not mean merely that he thought himself alive ; 
nor does it denote merely the innocent and pure sprightliness of childhood, 
yet untroubled by any remorse. The word /ive, when used by Paul, always 
includes something more profound. It refers here to the state of a young 
and pious Israelitish child, trained in the knowledge and love of Jehovah, 
tasting by faith in the promises of His word the blessings of the covenant, 
awaking and going to sleep in the arms of the God of his fathers, and 
seeking not to displease Him in his conduct. There was here a real begin- 
ning of life in God, a pure flame, which was extinguished no doubt after- 
ward by self-righteousness and by the inward strife inseparable from it, but 
which burst forth at last magnificently at the breath of faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

The words : when the commandment came, after what precedes, refer sim- 
ply to the appearance of the commandment, with its holy majesty, in the 
conscience of young Saul. Then began in him the serious attempt to put 
it fully into practice. 'The term commandment is used instead of law, be- 
cause, as ver. 7 shows, it is specially'the tenth commandment which is in 
question. It is by it above all that the work here described is effected in 
him. This work was, as Paul tells us, to make sin dive or revive. The term 
live forms an antithesis to the other : sin 7s dead (ver. 8). It is a somewhat 
difficult question which of its two meanings is to be attached to the prepo- 
sition avd in the composition of the verb dvagqv, that of anew (like our re in 
revive): recovered life; or whether, according to its strict signification, 
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above, it merely denotes here the transition from the passive to the active 
state : took life. Meyer, in favor of the first sense, insists on the fact that 
it is impossible to quote, either in the N. T. or in the classics, a single case 
in which this verb or its analogues (avaBvdw, avaBidcxopac) signifies anything 
else than vevwe (Luke xv. 24, for example). This cannot be denied. 
Nevertheless it is true that many verbs compounded with ava do not at all 
include the idea of a return to a previous state ; thus avarédio, to spring 
(speaking of plants), and to rise (speaking of the stars) ; avaGodu, to raise 
the voice, to cry ; avatév, to bubble up. The verb avaBAérw is taken in both 
senses : to look above (Matt. xiv. 19; Mark vii. 34; Luke xix. 5), and to see 
anew (Acts ix. 12, 17, 18). In John ix. 11, the meaning is doubtful. If 
we translate : ‘‘ recovered life,’? what is the previous life of sin present to 
the mind of the apostle? Origen discovers here his system of the pre- 
existence of sculs, and of a fall anterior to this present life. Hilgenfeld also 
ascribes this idea to the apostle. But how obscurely would it be ex- 
pressed, and how would it come about that no other trace of it is found in 
his writings? Rom. v. 12 is anything but favorable to this theory. 
Augustine and Bengel think of the first appearance of sin in paradise ; but 
this fact is too remote to furnish us with the explanation of the word 
revive here. It would be better to hold that Paul was thinking of sin as it 
had lived in his parents before reviving in him. But what is simpler still 
is to abandon this idea of the renewal of the life of sin, and to explain 
avatyv in the sense of: to awake to active life.—The commentators who 
have applied the preceding words to the Pharisaic epoch of the apostle’s 
life, are embarrassed by the declaration: Sin revived, and I died (10a). 
Would such be the terms in which he would characterize his new birth ? 
‘Impossible! But they apply, it will be said, to the most advanced stage 
of his Pharisaism. M. Bonnet says in this direction : ‘‘ Sin, pursued to its{ y_ AVY, 
last intrenchments, manifested its power by a desperate resistance . . .;|*~ 
and, on the other hand, the man saw the nothingness of his moral life, and 
succumbed to the sentence of death executed by the law within the depths 
of his consciousness.’’? But where in Paul’s Epistles do we find the evi- 
dences of such a crisis? It seems to me more natural to carry it back to 
the time when his moral consciousness was first developed, and to hold 
that this state was gradually increasing during the whole time of his 
Pharisaism. . 

Ver. 10a. The transition of sin from its latent state to that of an active 
force was to Saul a mortal stroke. The internal divorce between God and 
him was consummated : to infantine liberty there succeeded fear, to filial 
feeling the revolt of the heart and servile obedience, two equally sure 
symptoms of death. A weight henceforth repressed the impulse of his soul 
Godward. 

The words which follow serve to bring out the unforeseen character of 
this effect (ver. 100), and give the true explanation of it (ver. 11). 

Vv. 100, 11. ‘‘And the commandment, which should have guided me to life, 
eas found to turn me to death ; for sin, taking occasion, deceived me by the com- 
mandment, and by it slew me.’’—This coming into activity on the part of sin, 
which Paul felt as if he were the object of a spiritual murder, was occa- 
sioned by a gift of God, the commandment-; for this was the instrument of 
it, the commandment which God had given to the faithful Israelite with 
the words: ‘‘This do and thow shalt live’? (Lev. xviii. 5)! Instead of 
guiding him to holiness and peace, or giving life, it did the opposite, by 
revealing sin to him and increasing its power, it raised a thick wa!l between 
God and him, and involved him in death! The feeling of surprise which 
so unexpected a result produced is expressed by the word cipédn, was 
Jfound.—Meyer understands the term death (end of the verse) ‘of eternal 
death, in the sense that the man who passes through such experiences is 
doomed to final perdition (apart, of course, from redemption). But Paul 
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is speaking of a more immediate result, a separation from God, that spirit- 
ual death which he describes himself, Eph. ii. 1 et seq. 

Undoubtedly this description of the effects of the law exhibits only one 
aspect of the truth, that which had been particularly experienced by Saul 
the Pharisee. For he then regarded the law as the means of establishing 
his own righteousness (x. 3), and not as the pathway opened to divine grace. 
The psalmists frequently describe the effects of the law in a wholly differ- 
ent light (Ps. xix., cxix., etc.), and we cannot doubt that Jesus Himself, 
during the period of His development up to His baptism, found in it the 
fulness of what God had promised : Doing these things, thou shalt live by 
them, or what is expressed by the words of Paul: ‘* The commandment 
which was given me to guide me to life.’’ Only, if it is to display this 
beneficent effect, the law must be received either by a heart free from sin, 
or otherwise by a heart which does not separate the commandment from 
the grace accompanying the law, a heart which seeks in it not the means 
of acquiring self-merit and gratifying its pride, but the way of union to the 
God of the covenant by sacrifice and prayer: as an illustration, let the 
parable of the Pharisee and the publican serve ! 

Ver. 11 is intended to explain what really took place. It throws back 
the blame of the sad experience related, on its true author, sin, as was 
already done in ver. 8, while reproducing this explanation more forcibly 
after the fuller development of the experience itself in vv. 9 and 10. The 
word 7 dpapria, sin, is placed foremost ; for it is the true culprit, not the 
law ; it is this depraved instinct which the commandment encountered, 
and which caused the latter to produce a result diametrically opposed to 
that for which it was given.—The words taking occasion refer, as in ver. 8, 
to the external:obiects corresponding to our various lusts. The command- 
ment, by raising a barrier between these objects and us, makes them appear 
so much the more desirable ; we cannot get rid of the impression that a 
jealous God takes pleasure in refusing them to us, for the very reason that 
they would promote our happiness. Such is the mirage which sin produces 
in us by the commandment itself. The words: daccive me by the command- 
ment, certainly contain an allusion to the part played by the serpent in 
Gen. iii., where, as we have said, it fills the office here ascribed to sin in 
relation to man in innocence. It deceives and seduces Eve by ascribing 
hatred to God, love to itself ; and hence murder, separation from God, 
either by internal revolt or external disobedience.—The repetition of the 
clause : by the commandment... by it, with each of the two verbs, ex- 
presses forcibly how contrary to the nature of the commandment is the 
part which sin makes it play.—The verb égararav includes the two ideas of 
deceiving, and of thus causing to deviate from the right road (éx, out of). 
Deception causes to deviate, and deviation leads to death: by it slew me. 
It is incomprehensible how Calvin should take the liberty of giving a 
purely logical sense to the terms deceived and slew: ‘‘ Sin was unveiled by 
the law as a seducer and murderer (Ergo verbum é&erdtqcev non de re ipst, 
sed de notitid exponi debet).”’ 

It remained to conclude by finally formulating the result of this pro- 
found psychological analysis contained in the passage vv. 7-11. This is 
what is done in vv. 12 and 18, The dore, so that, ver. 12, announces a 
conclusion. 

Vv. 12, 13. ‘'So that the law assuredly is holy, and the commandment holy, 
just, and good. Did then that which is good become’ death unto me? Le it 
not be so! But sin, that it might appear sin, wrought death in. me by that 
which is good ; that sin by the commandment might become exceeding sinful.” — 
The result formulated in these two verses is this: The holier the law is, 
the more does sin, which has used it to produce evil, appear thereby in the 
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blackness of its nature.—The apostle begins, in view of the result indi- 
cated, by removing fiom the law all suspicion of blame. The xév, undoudt- 
edly, has no corresponding dé, but. So far as the sense goes, the dé is found 
in ver. 130. This év is intended to guard beforehand the unassailable 
character of the law. Whatever may be said afterward, nothing shall in- 
validate the character of holiness belonging to the law. The law, 6 vduoc, 
here denotes the Mosaic system in its entirety, and the commandment 
# évroaj, each article of the code in particular. The term dy.0c, holy, is the 
word which in Scripture denotes the perfect love ef good ; when it is applied 
to God, it is the identity of His will with goodness ; when it is applied to 
the creature, it is his voluntary consecration to God, the one Being essen- 
tially good. The law is holy, precisely because it demands this consecra- 
tion, and the commandment also, because each commandment only demands 
this consecration in a particular relation. The two characteristics just and 
good flow from and are included in that of holiness. The commandment is 
just (ducaia), because it regulates in a normal way the relations between 
different beings. It is good (aya#), in the sense of benezicent ; this epithet 
is explained by the preceding words : jitted to give life (ver. 10). 

Ver. 13. Here was the place strictly speaking for the but (08), answering 
to the uév, assuredly, of ver. 12. But Paul interrupts himself ; he feels the 
necd of yet again stating the problem in all its difficulty. This is what he 
does in the question beginning ver. 13. The difference between the read- 
ing of the majority of the Mjj., ¢)évero (aorist), and that of the T. R., yéyove 
(perfect), is this: The first expresses the act by which this whole internal 
history was brought about ; the second, the permanent state which resulted 
from that act.. The first is therefore rather connected with what precedes, 
the second with what follows. From the internal point of wiew both may 
consequently be defended ; but the authorities are rather! in favor of the 
tirst.—The problem being thus put afresh in all its rigor, the second part 
of ver. 13 gives its solution precisely as the xév of ver. 12 leads us to 
expect, and as we have stated it at the beginning of that verse.—The sec- 
ond part of the verse has been construed in many ways., And first, what is 
the verb of the subject 7 auapria, sin, which begins the sentence? Either 
it is derived from the preceding sentence, by understanding é;évero Pdvaroc : 
‘* But sin (not the law) became my death,’ or ‘‘ turned me to death.”> But 
is not this ellipsis somewhat serious? Or the verb is found in the follow- 
ing participle xarepyafouévy, by making it a finite verb: ‘* But sin, that it 
may appear sin, works my death (Calvin : eperatur mihi mortem) by that 
which is good.’ To this meaning there has been objected the form of 
the participle. But if the apostle means to denote rather a quality than an 
act of the subject, the participle may be suitable: ‘Sin (és) working 
death,”’ that is to say, is capable of working, or wicked enough to work it. 
But this return to the present tense would be singular after the past éévero ; 
then it would require rather the present oar, may appear, than the aorist 
pavy, might appear. Paul is not speaking of what és, he is reflecting on 
what has taken place. The first of the two constructions would therefore 
be preferable ; but there is still room for hesitation between two alterna- 
tives: (a) Either the participle xerepyatouévy is taken as in explanatory ap- 
position to the principal subject 7 duepria, sin, by making .the three words 
iva gary duaptia a short parenthetical proposition : ‘* But sin, that it might 
appear sin, turned me to death, working my death by what was good.’ The 
participle xarspyafouévy would have the force of the Latin gerund. Only 
the general sense suffers from an awkward tautology : to turn to death by 
working death! (6) Or the participle xarepyatouévy is joined to the propo- 
sition iva gary duapria : ‘* But sin (turned me to death), that i might appear 
sin by working my death by that which is good.’? This second sense is 
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evidently preferable. As to making the second dyapria the subject: of this 
dependent proposition : ‘+ But sin turned me to death that sin might appear 
(to all eyes) working my death by what is good,’’ it cannot be thought ois 
this construction would require the article 7 before the second dapria. 
We should therefore range ourselves without hesitation on the side of con- 
struction No. 10, were it not for two grave difficulties, the one arising from 
the thought itself, the other from the connection between the two iva, in 
order that, which follow one another in this verse. Could Paul say : Sin 
turned me to death, that it might appear sin slaying me by a good thing ? 
The idea is rather this: Sin caused my death by a good thing, that it might 
appear so much the more sin, Then what relation are we to establish in 
this sense between the two thats? Are they parallel as two distinct and 
simultaneous ends: Sin turned me to death, 1st, that it might appear sin ; 
Qd; that it might become exceeding sinful? But the fact of becoming is not 
parallel to that of appearing ; the latter is rather the result of the former. 
- Or should we give to yévyraz, become, a purely logical sense, as is done by 
many commentators : that it might appear exceedingly sinful in the view of 
my conscience? But this verb would only serve in this sense to repeat the 
idea of the verb avg, might appear ; and then why change the term? Or 
should we see in the second that a more remote end in relation to which 
the first that would only be the means? But appearing is not the means of 
becoming ; on the contrary, appearing is the result of becoming. It is clear 
that none of those constructions is wholly satisfactory. 

Tt seems to me that to obtain a result in harmony both with the require- 
ments of language and of logic, it is enough to modify construction No. 1, 
and combine it so modified with No. 2. We need to understand not éyévero 
Sévaroc, but merely the verb éyévero, then to make of this finite verb the 
point of support for the participle xarepyatopévn : ** But sin, that it might 
appear sin, turned to [became] working (éyévero karepyatouévn) my death by 
what was good.’’ We have thus a simple ellipsis, a meaning exact, clear, 
and in keeping with the context ; we keep up the past tense (éyévero), Which 
suits the aorist ¢av@ ; we get an analytic form (éyévero karepyacouévn) Which, 
while leaving the fact in the past, serves to bring out (by. the present par- 
ticiple) the permanent attribute, and not merely the initial act, as the aorist 
kareipyacaro (ver. 8) would have done. Finally, in this way we get without 
difficulty at the explanation of the two thats. The verb éyévero carepyacopéevn, 
became working, becomes the point of support for the second that, which 
gives a clear meaning: sin wrought death by goodness, that it might become 
as sinful as possible. God willed that sin, by Ailling by means of that 
which was ordained to give life, should commit a true masterpiece of per- 
versity. Hence the second that: it applies to the fact in itself (yévyrar, 
might become). And why did God will that it should be so? This is what 
we are told in the outset by the first that: that sin might appear fully what 
it is, sin (iva avg duapria). These three words form a parenthetical propo- 
sition put at the beginning to indicate from the first the final aim of this 
whole unexpected dispensation. It was necessary that to manifest com- 
pletely its evil nature (the first that), sin should inflict death on me, not by 
something evil (which would throw part of the odium of this murder on 
the means employed), but by something good (the commandment), that the 
. erime might be completely the work of sin (the second that). 

Thus we have three ideas—(1) sin slays by that which is good ; (2) that 
thereby it may accomplish an act worthy of its nature ; (3) and that thereby 
(final end) this nature may be manifested clearly. It is obvious from this 
progression that we must beware of taking yévyra, might become, in the log- 
ical sense, and of identifying as far as the sense goes the two thats, as 
Meyer does. 

On vy. 7-13.—The commentators who apply the moral experiences de- 
scribed by the apostle in this passage (p. 270) to mankind in, general, apply 
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the words I was alive (ver. 9) to the period of paradise ; those which fol- 
low: when the commandment came, to the prohibition to eat of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, and the rest of the passage, extending to 
the end of the chapter, to the fall and its consequences, By the question : 
What shall we say then (ver. 7)? Paul would thus invite his readers to a 
general contemplation of the history of our race from the beginning, to 
Justify what he has been expounding in regard to emancipation from the 
law (vy. 1-6). But this interpretation is excluded first by the words 
auaptia vexpa, sin is dead (ver. 8). In paradise, according to St. Paul, sin 
was not dead ; it did not exist (ch. v. 12). Then neither would the term 
avésyoev, a8 understood, be suitable to designate the first appearance of sin. 
Finally, tbe commandment expressly quoted (ver. 7) beiongs to the code of 
Sinai, and thus brings us face to face with the Jewish law. 

Those who, from Chrysostom to our day (p. 271), apply this passage to 
the Jewish people, find in the words I was alive an indication of the patzi- 
archal period when the promise was the bond between God and man, and 
in the coming of the commandment, the epoch of Moses, when the law broke 
this relation, and produced the great national revolts. This interpretation 
connects itself more easily with the context than the preceding. But 
neither is it tenable. When we think of the shameful sins of the patri- 
archal period, can we apply to that time the descriptions of sin being dead, 
and I was alive? Then is it historically demonstrable that through the 
giving of the law, the state of the nation was made sensibly worse, and that 
its relation to Jehovah was broken? Do not the words of Paul apply to 
an inward event (covetousness, revelation of sin), rather than to a great 
national experience? Finally, what subtleties are we led into by this 
explanation, when we attempt to apply it-in a consequent way to the end 
of the section! When we come to the passage 14-25, we must then, with 
Reiche, apply the first of the two I’s which are in conflict, to the idcal 
Jew, the Jew such as he ought to be, and the other, to the real Jew, such 
as he shows himself in practice’! We do not deny that the human con- 
science in general, and the Jewish conscience in, particular, may recognize 
their experiences in those which are here described, But that is natural ; is 
not Paula man and a Jew? The truth is, the whole is narrated about 
himself, but with the conviction that his experience will infallibly be that 
of every Israelite, and of every man who will seriously use the moral or 
Mosaic law as a means of sanctification. 

The point in question now is to trace this experience to its profound 
cause. Such is the study to which the following section (vv. 14-25) is de- 
voted (for, ver. 14). 


Vv. 14-25. 


It is from this ver. 14 especially that the difference between the two ex- 
planations of the passage comes out : that which applies it to the state of 
nian regenerate, and that which regards it as depicting the impotent strug- 
gles of a sincere and serious man, but one still under the yoke of the law, 
and ignorant of deliverance by the Holy Spirit. : 

The principal reasons advanced in favor of the first opinion are the fol- 
lowing (best developed perhaps by Hodge): 1. The transition from the 
past tense in the preceding passage to the present in this; 2. The impossi- 
bility of ascribing to unregenerate man sentiments so elevated in their 
nature as those which are here professed : cordial assent to the law, vv. 16 
and 22, and profound hatred of evil, vv. 15, 19, ete. ; 3. Ver. 25, where 
the apostle seems expressly to appropriate to himself at the present time 
the entire description which he has just traced : thus far the objections 
whose validity or groundlessness it belongs to exegesis alone to determine, 
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The only side of the question which we can exhaust here is that of the con- 
nection of this passage with the preceding, and with the section to which 
it belongs taken as a whole. 

1. Paul has just delineated, vv. 7-18, the deadly action of the law upon 
him, from the time it established its supremacy in his inmost soul, and 
from that period during the whole time of his Pharisaism. How should he 
now pass all at once from this description, to that of his inward struggles 
as a regenerate man? Hodge and Philippi explain this transition by an 
a fortiori. The law is powerless to regenerate the natural man, it only 
serves to increase the power of sin, vv. 7-13. And the proof is, that it 
does not act otherwise, even on the believer’s heart, when, forgetting his 
faith for the time, he finds himself as a naturally carnal man face to face 
with the law. Even with the profound sympathy which his renewed heart 
feels for the law, he cannot find in it the means of sanctification which he 
needs ; how much less can it deliver from sin a heart still unregenerate ? 
This attempt to construe the passage in keeping with what precedes is in- 
genious, but inadmissible. Exactly what it was most essential to say in 
this case, to make the argument intelligible, would be understood : ‘‘ Even 
since I have become a new creature in Christ, I cannot find any assistance 
in the law ; on the contrary, when I put myself under its yoke, it renders 
me worse.’? This must have been said in order to be clear. Paul says 
nothing of the kind between vv. 13 and 14. 

2. Another omission, not less inexplicable, would be his passing over the 
profound change which was effected in him by regeneration. He would 
pass from the period of his Pharisaism (vv. 7-18) to his Christian state, as 
it were on the same level, and without making the least allusion to the 
profound crisis which made all things, and the law in particular, new to 
him (2 Cor. v. 17). And it would not be till chap. vili., and by an after- 
thought, that he would come to his experiences as a Christian. The author 
of the Epistle to the Romans has not accustomed us hitherto to a style of 
writing so far from clear. Hodge says no doubt that the apostle is here 
speaking of the believer from the viewpoint of his relations to the law, 
abstracting from his faith. But a believer, apart from his faith . . ., that 
surely resembles a non-believer. So understood the description of the 
miserable state, vv. 14-25, would be the demonstration not of the impo- 
tence of the law, but of that of the gospel. 

3. How explain the contrast between the delineation of chap. vii. and 
that of chap. viii., a contrast infinitely sharper than we find between the 
section vv. 7-13 (description of Saul as a Pharisee) and vv. 14-25, a pas- 
sage which they would refer to Paul the Christian? Is there, then, a 
greater difference between Christian and Christian, than between Pharisee 
and Christian? Philippi alleges that the apostle describes successively in 
the two passages, vv. 14-25 and viii. 1 et seq., the two opposite aspects of 
the Christian life, the believer without and the believer with the breath of 
the Spirit. But once again the great crisis would require to be put in this 
case, not in vv. 24 and 25, between the two aspects of the same state, but 
between vv. 13 and 14, where the new state is contrasted with the old, 
newness of spirit with oldness of the letter, to use Paul’s own words.—The 
direction of the apostle’s thought is clearly marked out by the section as a 
whole ; it may serve as a guiding thread in all that follows. After show- 
ing that there is in faith a new principle of sanctification (vi. 1-14), which 
is a sufficiently firm standard for moral life (vv. 15-23), and which renders 
emancipation from the law possible and desirable (vii. 1-6), he explains 
what the intervention of the law produced in his own life (vv. 7-18), and 
the state in which, despite his sincere and persevering efforts, it left him 
(vv. 14-23), to issue in that desperate cry of distress in which this state of 
continual defeats finally expresses itself: Who shall deliver me? Of this 
liberator he does not know the name at the time when he utters the cry 
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(a fact which proves that he is not yet in the faith) ; but he anticipates, he 
hopes for, he appeals to him without knowing him. And heaven gives 
him the answer. Chap. viii. contains this answer: The Spirit of Christ 
hath set me free, ver. 2; He it is who works in me all that the law de- 
manded, without giving me power to do it (ver. 4).—This series of ideas is 
unimpeachable ; it only remains to see whether in this way we shall account 
for all the details of the following passage, and succeed in overcoming the 
objections mentioned above, which have been raised in opposition to this 
view. \ 

This passage seems to me to fall into three cycles, each of which closes 
with a sort of refrain. It is like a dirge ; the most sorrowful elegy which 
ever proceeded from a human heart. ‘ 

The first cycle embraces vv. 14-17. The second, which begins and ends 
almost in the same way as the first, is contained in vv. 18-20. The third 
differs from the first two in form, but is identical with them in substance ; 
it is contained ,in vv. 21-23, and its conclusion, vv. 24 and 25, is at the 
same time that of the whole passage. 

It has been sought to find a gradation between these three cycles. Lange 
thinks that the first refers rather to the understanding, the second to the 
Jeelings, the third to the conscience. But this distinction is artificial, and 
useless as well. For the power of this passage lies in its very monotony. 
The repetition of the same thoughts and expressions is, as it were, the echo 
of the desperate repetition of the same experiences, in that legal state 
wherein man can only shake his chains without succeeding in breaking 
them. Powerless he writhes to and fro in the prison in which sin and the 
law have confined him, and in the end of the day can only utter that cry of 
distress whereby, having exhausted his force for the struggle, he appeals, 
without knowing him, to the deliverer. 


First Cycle: Vv. 14-17. 


Ver. 14. “ For! we know that the law is spiritual ; but I am carnal,? sold 
under the power of sin.’?’—We have in this cycle, ver. 14, an affirmation ; “I 
acknowledge that the law . . . but I am captive ;’’ then the demonstra- 
tion of this fact (vv. 15 and 16) ; finally, ver. 17, the conclusion, which is 
merely the reaffirmation of the thesis now demonstrated. 

The reading.of some mss. oidayev dé, then, or but we know, has no mean- 
ing. We must read yép, for, with the majority of-the Mjj. and versions. 
This for might signify : The case was really so; for witness my state as it 
resulted from this fatal crisis. The law slew-me, and what proves it is the 
state of death in which I found myself involved from that time. But it is 
more natural to understand the transition from the preceding passage to 
this somewhat differently. Holsteinseems to me to put it well when he 
' says: From the historical phenomenon, described vv. 7-13, Paul now 
ascends to its real moral nature, which explains it : ‘‘ The law produced on 
me the effect which I have just described, because there is an opposition 
between its nature which is holy, and mine which is corrupt.’? This transi- 
tion includes what we have presented in the first place, for the state in 
which the law involves us is only the continuation of that in which it had 
found us. It finds us diseased, and leaves us so. If this is the explanation 
of the for, we need not be surprised at the use of the present in the verbs 
which follow. We do not certainly say with Hodge: Paul speaks of the 
regenerate man abstractly from his faith for the time; but we say : Paul 
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speaks of the unregenerate man without concerning himself with the ques- 
tion how far the unregenerate heart still remains in the regenerate believer. 
He describes man as he is by nature, man as he knew him, and still finds 
him in himself, every time that his natural character shows itself. Here is 
the permanent essence of human nature since the fall outside the action of 
faith. Thus is explained the use of the present, without our saying that 
Paul describes his present state.—Some commentators, such as Jerome, 
Hofm., Schott, write oida pév: I know undoubtedly. But after that should 
we not have had simply «liye oé, bué I am, instead of éyo dé... eiue: 
‘“but as for me, I am’? ...? In point of fact, this form implies a very 
marked contrast between the 7 thus emphasized, and sume other subject in 
the preceding context. And this subject to which the J, éyo, forms an 
antithesis, can only be the subject of the preceding verb we. We are thus 
led to regard the ordinary reading as necessary : cidauer, we know. In this 
we, Paul no doubt includes with himself all believers who have passed 
through the same experiences, and even the Jews who are at one with 
Christians regarding the truth affirmed by him.—The knowing, of which he 
here speaks, is more than a matter of understanding ; the sequel shows 
that it implies a cordial adhesion to that truth (comp. the verbs ciuenu, 
cuvfdouat, VV. 16 and 22): ‘‘ We know and heartily own that the law is 
excellent.’’—The epithet spiritual, applied to the law, has been understood 
by many, Beza for example, in this sense, that the law is suited to the 
spiritual nature of man (the rvedua, the spirit, in man) ; whence it follows 
that it demands not only external observance, but also the obedience of the 
heart. But the term rvevuaricdc, spiritual, is usually connected with the 
_ idea of the Divine Spirit ; and as in chap. viii. 4, Paul says himself that 
what is demanded by the law is wrought in them who walk after the Spirit 
(evidently God’s Spirit), it is more exact to understand here by spiritual : 
agreeable to the impulse or tendency of the Divine Spirit. What the law 
commands is nothing else than what the Holy Spirit works in the heart 
where He dwells. There is a complete identity between the external pre- 
cept of the law and the internal working of the Spirit. The idea found 
here by Calvin, that the law cannot be fulfilled eacept through the Spirit, 
follows indeed from the expression used by Paul, but does not express its 
meaning. 

But, says Paul, returning upon himself, of what avail practically is this 
knowledge which we all have of the hholy spirituality of the law? By the 
use of the pronoun J, he here contrasts with this collective acknowledg- 
ment (we know) the wholly individual experience of his carnal state ; and 
in this latter he finds the invincible obstacle to the fulfilment of the law, 
however it may be recognized, as perfect in theory. The reading of. the 
T. R. and of the Byzs., capxixéc, and that of the Mjj. of the two other fam- 
ilies, capxcvéc, have almost the same meaning: carnal. But the first adjec- 
tive denotes carnal activity, the second the carnal substance, and by metonymy 
the carnal nature. As the apostle in this passage is contrasting with the 
essentially good law not only his own sinful action, but his corrupt nature, 
the form capxivéc is certainly preferable.—The notion flesh is here taken in 
its moral sense, and embraces, as it does in all cases where the flesh is op- 
posed to God, or to what is divine, the whole human person. Paul feels 
his natural self controlled by the flesh, that is to say, by self-complacency, 
the inclination to seek self-satisfaction in everything. This tendency is 
what determines his natural will. And hence the incompatibility between 
his nature and that of the law, which demands absolute self-consecration. 
—He adds in explanation of the term carnal, the words : sold _to sin, lit- 
erally, ‘‘ under sin.’? Thereby he compares himself to a slave bought for 
money. The seller is the flesh, and the buyer, who has become his master, 
sin. In fact, a fatal contract, as it were, has taken effect on us, whereby 
the violence of the flesh has given over our will to the power of sin. The 
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expression sold under is stronger than the usual form sold to; it includes 
the idea of the shameful state of servitude which has followed the act of 
sale. 

Ver. 15. ‘‘ Indeed what I nerform I know not: for what I would, that do I 
not ; but what I hate, that do J.’’—-This verse contains the proof from fact 
of the state of slavery which Paul has just affirmed. The slave knows not 
what he does, for he does the will of another. So Paul complains that his 
work is not the result of a distinct view in which he has, as it were, intel- 
lectually possessed himself beforehand of what he was going to do; it is 
the result of blind instinct, which drags him along as if without his knowl- 
edge, so that when he sees it realized, it is not what he wished ; it is, on 
the contrary, what he detests. The expression : J know not, should not be 
taken in the sense : ‘‘ I do not own as gvod,’’ a forced sense, and one which 
is not necessary.—The @éAev, will, which Paul does not execute, is of 
course the willing of good, and what he hates and yet executes is certainly 
evil. The moral tendency of his will to purpose good and hate evil, is 
connected with the acknowledgment of the perfection of the law of which 
he spoke in ver. 14. But this will which puts itself on the side of the law 
is nothing more than a desire, a wish, a simple J should like, which gives 
way in practice. Such, indeed, is the frequent meaning of SéAev, to will, 
in Paul (1 Cor. vii. 7; 2 Cor. v. 4, xii. 20 ; Col. ii. 18).—The term xpdocew, 
to do, has the meaning of working at, and expresses the idea that his practical 
activity does not follow the direction of his will.—Mvoeiv, to hate, here de- 
-notes moral reprobation ; and roiv, to do, which has the sense of accomplish- 
ing, realizing, refers not to activity in exercise (rpdocev), but to the product of 
the activity, so that the exact paraphrase of the two Jast propositions would 
be this: ‘‘ At the time when I act, I am not working in the direction of 
my desire to fulfil the law ; and when I have acted, I find myself face to 
face with a result which my moral instinct condemns.’’—It is asked how 
Paul could ascribe to himself this desire of good and hatred of evil, while 
speaking of the time when he was yet under the Jaw? but we ask in tuin 
of those who refer this verse to Paul in his regenerate state, how he could 
in this state ascribe to himself the powerlessness with which he charges 
himself, especially if we compare the contrast he brings out between the 
state described here and the delineation of the Christian he draws in chap. 
vill. ? In fact, what this verse expresses is nothing else than what is con- 
tained in the words of Jesus, John iii. 24: ‘‘ He that doeth truth cometh to 
the light.” To do the truth certainly denotes the loyal desire of good- 
ness ; and this disposition precedes faith in the case of the men of whom 
Jesus is speaking, since the latter is its consequence : cometh to the light. 
We meet with the same thought in the parable of the sower, Luke viii. 15, 
when Jesus speaks of the honest and good heart in which the gospel seed 
produces its fruit ; comp. also Rom. ii. 7 and Acts x. 84, 35. It is under- 
stood, of course, that such a disposition exists only as the work of Him 
who is alone good. But there is a way of regarding the corruption of 
human nature contrary to the gospel, and which when thoroughly weighed 
is self-destructive. 

Vv. 16, 17. ‘Uf then I do that which T would not, I consent with the law 
that it is good. And now it is nomore I that perform it, but sin that dwelleth 
in me.’’—These two verses draw the conclusion from the fact mentioned 
ver. 15, a conclusion which is the reaffirmation of the thesis laid down in 
ver. 14.—The reprobation with which Paul’s conscience visits his own 
work, is a solemn homage rendered by him to the law, for thereby he takes 
part with the law against himself. The preposition ctv, with, in the verb 
cbuonut, I give testimony, I applaud with, can only bear on the regimen 7 
vou@, the law: ‘I declare, in concert with the law, that the contents of the 
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law are good.’ It is the reproduction of the assertion : ‘‘ We know that 
the law is spiritual.”’ 

Ver. 16 likewise reproduces the second part of ver. 14’; it is, so to 
speak, the paraphrase of the words : sold to sin. It is not to be thought 
that Paul wishes to exculpate himself in the least when he says: ‘‘ It is not 
I who do it, but sin.’”? On the contrary, he wishes to make the miserable 
state of bondage to which he is reduced the more palpable ; he is not mas- 
ter even in his own house ; there he finds a tyrant who forces him to act in 
opposition to his better wishes. What bumiliation! What misery! It is 
the state of sin regarded from its painful rather than its culpable point of 
view.—The adverbs now, veri, and no more, obxéts, cannot have a temporal 
meaning here ; Paul states the moral conclusion drawn from the facts which 
he has just recorded. Their meaning is therefore logical. Now means : 
‘¢ Things being so ;’? no more: ** not as if the normal state, that of full 
moral liberty, stil/ existed in me.”’ 


Second Oycle: Vv. 18-20. 


The first verse again contains a thesis parallel to that of ver. 14. This 
thesis is demonstrated by experience in the second part of the verse and in 
ver. 19, which thus correspond to vv. 15 and 16 of the first cycle. Finally, 
in ver. 20 we find as a conclusion the reaffirmation of the thesis ; it is the 
parallel of ver. 17. 
~ Ver. 18a. ‘* For [know that in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good 
thing.’’—This thesis, reproducing that of ver. 14: I am carnal, connects 
itself, by terms used, with the last words of ver. 17 ; comp. the two expres- 
sions : ‘‘ Sin dwelling in me,” and ‘in me dwelleth no good thing.’’ The 
yap, for, is explanatory rather than demonstrative. It is the same experi- 
ence which is again expounded more precisely; comp. the similar for, ver. 
10. It might seem, when Paul said, ver. 14: I am carnal, that he left 
nothing subsisting in the ego which was not flesh. The contrary appeared, 
however, from the we know preceding ; for he who recognizes that the law 
is spiritual, must possess in himself something spiritual. This distinction 
between the ego, the Z, and the jlesh, is emphasized still more fully in ver. 
18. For it is obvious that the phrase that is has a restrictive sense, and 
that Paul means: in me, so far at least as my person is carnal. He there- 
fore gives it to be understood that there is something more in him be- 
sides the flesh. This something is precisely that in him which recog- 
nizes the spirituality of the law, and pays it homage. We thereby un- 
derstand what the flesh is in his eyes, the complacent care of his person, 
in the form of pride or sensuality. Now this is precisely the active power 
which in practice determines the activity of the unregenerate man. The 
flesh thus understood does not exclude the knowledge, and even the admi- 
ration of goodness ; but it renders this noble faculty fruitless in ordinary 
life, by enslaving to itself the active principle, the will. There is therefore 
really, as Paul gives it to be understood, good in the ego, but in the under- 
standing only, the contemplative faculty, not in the flesh which gives the 
active impulse. See this contrast exactly stated in ver. 25.—The proof 
from fact follows. 

Vv. 180, 19. ‘‘ For to will is present with me; but how to perform that wh ich 
is good I find! not. For the good that I would I do not ; but the evil which I 
would not, that I do.?’—In what precedes, Paul had already claimed a cer- 
tain will in relation to good ; he here affirms the same thing more expressly. 
This will is present ; rapdxeco¥at, to be beside, and as it were within reach. 
The verb SéAew, to wish, denotes, as in vv. 15 and 16, a simple desire, an 
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intention rather than a fixed and deliberate decision ; comp. the passages 
quoted. Paul means : as to good intentions, they are present and in abun- 
dance ; but the execution . . . that is what I find not. Not Jinding is the 
opposite of being within reach. Instead of obx ebpiono, I find not, read by 
the Byzs. and the Greco-Lats., there is found in the four Alex. a simple 
ov, not: ‘* But the doing of good, not !? (oi Tapakerta). This reading has 
something: harsh and abrupt which renders it suspicious. Whence could 
this word ebpicxe, I find, have come into the text, corresponding so well 
with the term rapdneoda, to be present? Has not Meyer ground for sus- 
pecting a copyist of having passed carelessly from the oiy, ver. 18, to the 
following ov, ver. 19 ?1 - 

Ver. 19. The Z find not was the proof that no good whatever dwelt in the 
flesh ; it is demonstrated in turn by the two facts stated in ver. 19. The 
only difference between this verse and ver. 15d, is that here the verb revi, 
to do, accomplish, is applied to good, while the verb mpaccetv, to work at, is 
applied to evil; which leads to this sense: ‘‘ I do not succeed in realizing 
the good which I would, while I find myself working at the evil which I 
would not.’’—The two notions of good and evil must of course be taken in 
their deepest sense, embracing the inward disposition as well as the exter- 
nal act. Even in doing the external task, one may himself, and in the 
eyes of God, find that he is doing evil.The conclusion is expressed in 
ver. 20. 

Ver. 20. ‘‘ Now if Ido that I would not, I myself,” it is no more I that do 
it, but sin that dwelleth in me.”—A conclusion uniform with that before 
enunciated, vv. 16 and 17: ‘‘I am not master of myself ; a stranger has 

‘forced his way into my house and holds me captive.’’—This is reaily the 
proof of the sold unto sin, ver. 14. Paul does not say so by way of excuse, 
but. to describe a state of the profoundest misery. And every time he 
repeats this confession, it is as if he felt himself seized with a stronger con- 
viction of its truth: The éé, I (after that I would not), is-rejected by im- 
portant authorities, and condemned by Meyer. But Tischendorf seems to 
me to be right in preserving it.* It stands in a moral relation to the éya, J, 
which follows : ‘* What I would not, L myself, it is not really I who do it.”? 


Third Cycle: Vv. 21-25. 


This cycle, while repeating the same experiences, stamps them as the 
abiding and definitive result of the state of things described throughout the 
whole passage (apa, consequently). The following cycle really contains the . 
full picture of man’s state under the law. Like the others, it first expresses 
the general thesis, ver. 21, parallel to vv. 18 and 14 ; then the proof from 
fact, vv. 22 and 23 as above; and finally, the conclusion, vv. 24 and 25, 
which, while reproducing that of the other cycles, goes beyond it and 
forms the transition to the description of the new state which has replaced 
the former in the regenerate (chap. viii.). 

Ver. 21. ‘I find then, this law, that, when I would do good, evil cleaves 
to me.’’—Always the same two characteristics of his moral state: will for 
good, but powerless ; evil carrying him away in practice.—We have fre- 
quently seen the term réyoc, law, taking the general sense of a governing 
principle of life; any rule whatever imposing itself authoritatively on the 
will (vdu0¢ riotewc, the law of faith ; vouoc épywv, the law of works, ili. 27 ; 
vouoc rvebuatoc, tij¢ duaptiac, the law of the spirit, of sin, viii. 2, etc.). 
Such, undoubtedly, is the meaning of the word here. Paul is summing up 
the mode of his existence since the time when the law came in to affect his 
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inward life, and from which the law gives him no means of escape. This 
is what he calls rdv vdéuov, this law. This general and abstract meaning of 
the term law follows first from the expression: the law ef God, ver. 22, 
where by this complement @f God the law of which he speaks here is con- 
trasted with the moral and Mosaic law ; and néxt from ver. 23, where Paul 
again applies the general idea of law, speaking, in contrast to the law of 
God, of another law.—This mode of existence appears with two opposite 
characteristics ; the will for good : to me who would do good, and the doing 
of evil : evil cleaves to me. The dative 76 Sédovrs, to me who would, is the 
object of roy véuor, the law ; for this word has here a very active sense : 
“The law which imposes itself on me who would do”... We have 
taken the liberty of translating the words thus : with me, when I would do. 
The dr, that, depends also on rdv véuov, the law: this law which I find in 
me consisting in the fact that . . .—The verb rapakeodat, to be present with, 
is taken here in the same sense as in ver. 18: tobe within reach, to present 
itself at once : ‘‘ As to me, when I wish to do good, evil is present first.”” 
_The two éuot, to me, serve to bring out strongly the unity of the subject 
who has the misfortune to wish one thing and to do its opposite. 

The numerous critics who have begun with taking the term law. in this 
verse in the sense of the Mosaic law, have thereby involved themselves in 
inextricable difficulties. Witness the following :—1. Knapp and Olshausen 
take rd caddv, good, as in apposition to rdv rduov, the law ; then 6r, that, as 
the object of J jind: ‘‘ As to me who would perform the law, that is, 
good, I find that evil is present with me.’? But this apposition is very 
strange, and the participle ro BéAovre would require to be placed before ror 
véuov.—2. Chrysostom and the Peshitto take the words 76 OéAovt, to me — 
wishing, as the dative of favor, and the conjunction ér in the sense of be- 
cause: *‘1 find the law coming to my aid, to mine who would do good, 
and that because evil is present with me.’’ The law coming to Paul’s help 
in the struggle against evil! The idea ig the antipodes of what Paul 
teaches throughout this whole chapter.—3. Ewald obtains a directly oppo- 
site sense, by taking 7d xaxdév, evil, as the apposition to roy vduov, the law : 
“‘T find the law, that is, evil, present with me when I would do good.’’— 
Not only is this construction forced grammatically, but above all this iden- 
tification of the law and of evil would be an evident exaggeration (comp. 
vii. 7). Only Marcion could have expressed himself thus.—4. Meyer gives 
as the object of the participle ¢éAov7, wishing, the substantive law, and 
takes roveiv, to do, as the infinitive of aim: ‘I find that with me when I 
wish the law with the view of doing good, evil is present.’? But the object 
dv vouov would require to be placed between 79 and éAovre ; and the term 
wishing the law is unsupported by example. Finally, it is far from natural 
to take the infinitive zoeiv, to do, as the infinitive of aim ; it is evidently 
the object of SéAovri, wishing.—s. The masterpiece of all these explanations 
is that of Hofmann; according to him the verb roveiv, to do, has no object ; 
it must be taken in the sense of acting ; 70 caadv, good, is an attribute of rov 
vouov, the law, and. dre signifies because: ‘I discover that the law is good- 
ness for me when I would act, because evil is present with me ;’’? meaning : 
that evil, by arresting me in my eagerness to act when good is before me, 
serves to prove to me by this resistance that it is really the law which I 
intend to realize. Is it possible to imagine a more tortuous thought and a 
more artificial construction? The active verb roeiv, to do, without an 
object ; the attribute separated from its substantive, etc. !—The true mean- 
ing of the word véu0c, law, which we have established, delivers this poor 
verse from all those tortures to which it has been subjected. Our meaning 
is found ina goodly number of commentators (Calvin, Tholuck, Philippi, 
etc.). If after that confirmation were needed, it would be found in the two 
following verses, the one of which demonstrates the : in me when I would 
do good (ver. 21a), the other the : evil is present with me (ver. 210). 
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Vv. 22, 28. ‘For Tapplaud the law of God after the inward man: but I 
see another’ law in my members, warring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to? the law of sin which is in my members.’’—The 
verb ovvjdoua strictly signifies : I rejoice with. Does it mean, as van Hengel 
thinks : with other persons, who like me take pleasure in the law? Oras 
Meyer understands it, with the law itself, which as well as myself takes 
pleasure in the good it prescribes? The first idea is not supported by the 
context, and the second is unnatural; for the law is not the subject, but 
the object of cvvidco8ar, of the feeling of joy spoken of by the apostle. We 
must therefore apply the ctv, with, to the inwardness of the feeling experi- 
enced : I rejoice in and with myself, that is to say, in the inmost chamber 
of my being. This term is still stronger than the ciudyui, to agree with, of 
ver. 16. The latter merely signified : ‘‘ What the law declares good, I de- 
clare good along with it,’” while here we have an eager and even delighted 
adherence. —The complement of God, added to the law, brings out the moral 
elevation of the rule, and so justifies the assent indicated by the verb 
ovrAdonal, I applaud.—The last words : after the inward man, expressly 
remind us that it is only'to a part of his being that we must apply what 
Paul here says of himself. We must beware of confounding the inward 
man with the new man (cave av8poroc). Paul means to speak only of that 
which he calls, vv. 23 and 25, the understanding, the vovc, the organ with 
which the human soul is endowed to perceive the true and good, and to 
distinguish them from the bad and false. Here especially is the action of 
the moral consciousness, that faculty which has little more than a theoretic 
character, and which in practice exercises no control over the will sufficient 
. to constrain it to do what it approves. The outward man, the acting phe- 
nomenal personality, remains under the dominion of another power which 
draws it on the other side (ver. 23). Again, in 2 Cor. iv. 16 we come upon 
the contrast between the inward and the outward man, but modified by the 
context. The first in this passage denotes the whole man morally regarded, 
the will as well as the understanding, and the second, physical man only.— 
We have already shown, on occasion of the expressions used, ver. 16, that 
nothing affirmed by Paul here passes in the least beyond what Jesus Christ 
Himself ascribes to man unconverted, but desirous of goodness and placed 
under the influence of the divine law and of the prevenient grace which 
always accompanies it ; comp. John iii. 21. St. Paul in chap. ii. had 
already recognized not only the existence of moral conscience in the Gen- 
tiles, but the comparative rightness with which they often apply this divine 
rule in the practice of life. 

Ver. 23. This verse is the development of 21): Evil is present with me. 
All the expressions of this verse refer to the same figure and form a picture. 
At the moment when the speaker starts to follow the law of God which 
attracts him, he beholds (Bréxw, I see) an armed adversary advancing 
against him to bar his passage ; such is the literal meaning of the term 
avtiorparetec dar, to set oneself in battle against. This enemy is @ law opposed 
to that ef God dwelling in his own members. Thereby Paul denotes the 
egoistical instincts attached to the members of the body, and which seek 
their gratification through them, in spite of the assent the understanding 
gives to the law which labors to repress them. Thus two adversaries find 
themselves as it were face to face, the law of the mind and that which 
dwells in the members. The prize of the contest is the J, the ego which 
both seek ; and its ordinary result, the taking of the ego by the second.— 
The words : bringing me into captivity to the law of sin, represent the ego at 
the moment when it is dragged captive (ai Auahuriger, to make prisoner) by 
the law of.the members, and so given over to the power of sin, St. Paul 

1 The original term means not simply another, but a different law.—T. W. C 


*“RBDEF GK P, It. read ev before rw vouw ; this ev is omitred by T.R. with A CL, 
Syr. 
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calls this master the law of sin which ts in my members. These last words 
appear at first sight like a repetition. But they are added to show in these 
members, which strive so faithfully against the law of the mind to wrest 
the ego from it, the army equipped as it were by sin-to fight in its service 
and pay. 

In the two verses, 22 and 23, we thus find four particular laws mentioned, 
in which there is summed up the general law, or the entire mode of living 
belonging to the natural man. Two of these laws are objective, and are im- 
posed on the will as it were from without. The one is the law of God, the 
moral law written or unwritten ; the other is the law of sin, that egoistical 
instinct which hereditarily reigns over mankind since the fall. To these 
two objective laws there correspond two subjective ones, which are, so to 
speak, the representatives of the two former in the individual : the law of 
the mind, which is nothing else than the moral sense in man, appropriating 
the law of God, and making it the rule of the individual ; and the law of 
the members, which is, on the other hand, the subjective organ by which. 
the individual falls under the law of sin. And the four laws combined,, 
the habitual fact being added of the victory which the latter two gained. 
over the former two, constitute the general law of our existence before. 
regeneration, that order of life which Paul recognizes within him when he: 
examines himself, the véuoc of ver. 21.—If the apostle were merely a cold’ 
moralist, dissecting our state of moral misery with the scalpel of psycholog-. 
ical analysis, he would have passed directly from ver. 23 to the second part 
of ver. 25, where in a precise antithesis he sums up once more the result of, 
this whole investigation. But he writes as an apostle, not as a philosopher. . 
In drawing the picture of this state, the question he feels weighing on, his. 
heart is one of salvation. Anguish seizes him as if he were still in the heat- 
of this struggle. He utters the cry of distress (ver. 24), then immediately 
that of thanksgiving, because now when he is writing he knows of deliver-. 
ance (ver. 25) ; after which he resumes the course of exposition in the 
second part of ver. 25. 

Vv. 24, 25. ‘ O wretched man that Iam! who shall deliver me Srom the - 
body of this death? I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord | So then 
with the mind* I myself serve the law of God ; but with the Jlesh the law of sin.” 
—The figure of the preceding verse continues in this ; these,two exclama- - 
tions are those of the inward man, who, feeling himself led captive to the 
law of sin, utters a groan and then cries for help. The term dvdpwroc, 
man, is fitted to remind every reader that the state described. ;is really his 
own, so long as the deliverer has not appeared for him.—Why-does Paul , 
here call himself wretched, rather than guilty? Because the point in ques- . 
tion is not the condemnation resulting from guilt ; this subject was treated . 
in the first part, chaps. i-v. The innate power of evil, against which that ; 
of the law is shattered, is a hereditary disease, a misfortune which only 
becomes a fault in proportion as we consent to it personally by not strug- - 
gling against it with the aids appropriate to the economy in which we live. 
Thus undoubtedly is explained the cry of the apostle : Tadairwpoc, wretched | ® 
—The term pieota, to deliver, 1s used to denote the act of the soldier who - 
runs at his comrade’s cry to rescue him from the hands of the enemy. It 
too belongs to the same order of figures as the two verbs avrloTparevecSat 
and aixpyadorigew in the preceding verse. —The enemy who keeps the pris- 
oner bound is here called the body of this death. The term body has some- - 
times been taken as a figurative expression, signifying merely mass, load. 
Thus Calvin says: Corpus mortis vocat massam peccati vel congeriem, ex qua. 


1 Three readings: T. R. with A K L P, Syr.: evxapicTw Tw Oew; B. Or.: yapio rw dew . 
(Na xapis be . . .); DE FG: 7 xapis tov Oeov (EF G! tov KUpLov). 

2 FG, It. omit wev between tw and voc. 

$ It does not seem that any explanation was needed. Paul’s wretchedness was simply the 
burden of his indwelling sin.—T. W. C. 
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totus homo confiatus est, But there occurs the mention in ver. 23 of the néAy, 
members, of the body in the strict sense ; and such a figure is far from 
natural. Chrysostom, followed by several, takes the body in the strict 
sense ; but in the cry he finds a call for death, also in the strict sense : 
How long shall I be obliged to live in this miserable body? Calvin’s ex- 
planation of the apostle’s cry amounts to the same thing: ‘‘ He teaches us 
to ask for death as the only remedy of evil; and such indeed is the only 
end which can make the desire of death lawful.’’ It is impossible to mis- 
take the meaning of this saying more completely. Does not the apostle 
give thanks in the following sentence for the deliverance obtained? And 
is this deliverance then death? Assuredly not ; it is the spi1itual emanci- 
pation described in chap. villi. It is then the body strictly so called which 
is In question, but the body in a sense analogous to that in which it was 
called, vi. 6, the body of sin. It is the body regarded as the principal in- 
strument of which sin makes use to enslave the soul and involve it in spirit- 
ual death, estrangement from God, the life of sin (ver. 5: to bring forth 
Jruit unto death). The body continues with the Christian, but to be to his 
soul an instrument of righteousness, to bring forth fruit unto God (ver. 4) ; 
comp. vi. 12, 18. Those who applied the whole passage, vii. 14-28, to the 
regenerate believer, were of course led to the explanation either of Chry- 
sostom or Calvin.—Should the adjective rotrov be connected with céparoc, 
the body (this body of death), or with Savdrov, death (the body of this 
death)? The Greek phrase would give rise to an almost inevitable misun- 
derstanding, if the first construction were the true one ; and Meyer rightly 
observes that the sigh for deliverance does not arise from the fact that the 
body is this earthly body, but from the fact that the body is the instru- 
ment of this state of death in which the soul is sunk (ver. 11). This obser- 
vation seems to us to decide the question. 

There are two things in the form of the second question of ver. 24 which 
do not harmonize well with the supposition that Paul is here speaking as 
the representative of regenerate humanity. There is the indefinite pronoun 
tic, who. A Christian may find himself in distress ; but he knows at least 
the name of his delivercr. Then there is the future: will deliver me. In 
speaking as a Christian, Paul says, viii. 2: hath made me free ; for to the 
believer there is a deliverance accomplished once for all, as the basis of all 
the particular deliverances which be may yet ask. He does not pray, 
therefore, like the man who utters the cry of our verse, and who evidently 
does not yet know this great fundamental fact. Finally, let us reflect on 
the opposite exclamation in the following words : I thank God through Jesus 
Christ. If, as is manifest, we have here the regenerate believer’s ery of 
deliverance, corresponding to the cry of distress uttered in ver. 24, it fol- 
lows as a matter of course that the latter cannot be the apostle’s, except 
in so far as he throws himself back in thought into a state anterior to the 
present time. 

Ver. 25. Of the three readings presented by the documents in the first 
part of this verse, we must first set aside the Greco-Latin : 4 yapre row Ocod, 
the grace of God. This would be the answer to the ric in the preceding 
question : ‘‘ Who‘shall deliver me?’ Answer: ‘'The grace of God.” 
This reading evidently arises from the desire to find an immediate answer 
to the question in the words which followed it. According to the reading 
of the Vatic. and Origen: yapic 76 Oc6, thanks to God! the exclamation 
would be a triumphant one, corresponding to the previous cry of pain. 
The copyists might easily yield to the temptation of thus contrasting cry 
with cry ; but would not this change of mood be somewhat abrupt? Is it 
not probable that the analogous passage, 1 Cor. xv. 57, has exercised some 
influence on the form thus given to our text? We therefore hold to the 
received reading, notwithstanding the authority of Tischendorf : eiyapord 
7 Os, I thank God, not only because it has representatives in the three 
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families of documents, but also because, having a more peaceful character, 
it contrasts better both in form and matter with the agonizing agitation 
which characterizes the two preceding questions.—Is the mediation of 
Jesus Christ, referred to in the following words, to be applied to the giving 
of thanks itself, of which He is the mediator and instrument in the presence 
of God, or to the deliverance, which is the understood ground of the giving 
of thanks, and of which Jesus Christ was the instrument ? The first mean. 
ing is defended by Hofmann ; but it is not supported by the general idea, 
while the second is demanded by the context ; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 57.—The 
special feature in the deliverance, of which the apostle is here thinking, is © 
not the pardon of sins through the blood of Christ, but victory over sin 
through Christ crucified and risen, communicated to faith by the Holy 
Spirit ; comp. the contrast established by Paul himself between these two 
means of grace contained in Christ, chap. v. 1, 2.—If Paul does not develop 
the mode of deliverance, it is because every reader can and should supply 
it on the instant from the preceding passage, vi. 1-vii. 6. The apostle in- 
deed may satisfy himself at this point with few words, because, as Schott 
well says, he is merely recalling what he has been expounding at great 
length ; we shall add : and announcing what he is about fully to develop, 
viii. 1 et seq. 

After this interruption in the description of his state of misery previously 
to faith, Paul returns to his subject in the second part of ver. 25, which is 
a sort of summary of the whole passage, vv. 14-23. It seems to me that 
the apa ov, so then, has the double office of taking up the broken thread 
(apa) and of marking that there is here a conclusion (ody). This conclusion 
might be regarded as the consequence of the: I thank through Jesus Christ, 
in this sense, that without Christ Paul’s state would still be that which is 
about to be expressed in the two following propositions ; so Meyer thinks. 
But this connection has the awkwardness of making an idea, which has 
only been expressed in passing, control the general thought of the whole 
piece. Iam therefore more inclined to agree with Rickert, in connecting 
the then with the entire piece, which is about to be recapitulated in two 
striking sentences. We have already found more than once, at the close of 
a development, a pointed antithesis intended to sum it up by recalling the 
two sides of the question ; comp. chap. v. 21 and vi. 23.—The two parti- 
cles vév and dé, the first of which is not often used in the N. T., forcibly 
bring out the contrast. The rejection of the pév in the Sinait. and two 
Greco-Latins is a pure negligence. This form (uév and dé) shows that the 
first of the two thoughts is mentioned only in passing and with the view of 
reserving a side of the truth which is not to be forgotten, but that the 
mind should dwell especially on the second.—The pronoun aird¢ ty, L, 
myself, has been variously understood. Some (Beza, lr.) have taken it in 
the sense of I, the same man, ego idem: ‘‘I, one and the same man, am there- 
fore torn intwo.’’ This meaning, whatever Meyer may say, would suit the 
context perfectly ; but it would rather require the form éyé 6 airéc. The 
examples quoted to justify it are taken wholly from the language of 
poetry. Others (Grot., Thol., Philip.) understand it: Z, I myself, ipse ego ; 
‘*J, that same man who have thus been deploring my misery.’? But this 
meaning would only be suitable if what Paul proceeds to say of himself 
formed a contrast (or at least a gradation) to the preceding description. 
Now, as we shall immediately see, far from saying anything new or differ- 
ent, he simply sums up in order to conclude. This pronoun has also been 
explained in the sense of J alone, ego solus, that is, isolating my person from 
every other. This sense would be the true one if it had not the awkward- 
ness of substituting a numerical notion (one only) for the purely qualitative 
idea of the pronoun. As Hofmann says, ‘‘ the airéc, self, serves to restrict 
the I to himself ;”’ that is, to what Paul is in and by himself. The un- 
doubted antithesis is: I in what I am through Christ (ver. 24) or in Ohrist 
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(viii. 1), By this statement of his case he replaces himself in the posi- 
tion described from ver. 14. The instant he abstracts from the inter- 
position of Christ the deliverer in his moral life, he sees only two things in 
himself, those mentioned in the immediate sequel. On the one hand, a 
man who with the mind serves the law of God. The’ term voic, the mind, is 
strangely tortured by Hodge, who paraphrases it thus: ‘‘ the heart so far 
as regenerated ;’? and by Calvin and Olshausen, the one of whom takes it 
as: ‘‘ the rational element of the soul enlightened by God’s Spirit ;’’ the 
other: ‘‘ the understanding set free [by regeneration] to fulfil the law.’’ 
But where is there a word of God’s Spirit in the passage? Do we not 
again meet here with the same expression as in ver. 23: the law of my 
mind, equivalent to the term: the inward man, ver. 22? True, Calvin 
makes bold to say that ‘‘it is the Spirit which is there called the inward 
man !’’ Paul’s language is more strict, and it is enough to prove that this 
specially Christian sense, which is sought to be given to the term mind, is 
false ; that, as Meyer observes, if it were the regenerate man who is here 
in question, the order of the two propositions would necessarily require to 
be inverted. Paul would have required to say : ‘t With the flesh no doubt 
I serve the law of sin, but with the mind the law of God ;”’ for it is on the 
latter side that victory remains in the Christian life. The mind here there- 
fore simply denotes, as in ver. 22, that natural organ of the human soul 
whereby it contemplates and discerns good and gives to it its assent. If 
this organ did not exist in the natural man, he would no longer be morally 
responsible, and his very condemnation would thus fall to the ground.— 
The expression seems extraordinarily strong: ‘serve the law of God !” 
But comp. vii. 6: ‘‘ serve in oldness of the letter,’’ and Phil. iii. 6: ‘‘ as to 
the righteousness of the law blameless.’’ It is impossible to overlook a 
gradation from the we know, or we acknowledge, ver. 14, to the I agree with 
(ciuonu), ver. 16; from this term to the I rejoice in (cuvfdouar), ver. 22 ; 
and finally from this last to the J serve, ver. 25; Paul thus passes from 
knowledge to assent, from that to joyful approbation, and from this, finally, 
to the sincere effort to put it in practice. He therefore emphasizes more 
and more the sympathetic relation between his inmost being and the 
divine law. 

As the first of the two antithetical propositions sums up the one aspect 
of his relation to the law, vv. 14-23 (the goodwill of the mind), the second 
sums up the opposite aspect, the victory gained by the flesh in the practice 
of life. And this is the point at which human life would remain indefi- 
nitely, if man received no answer to the cry of distress uttered, ver. 24. 
Olshausen and Schott have thought right to begin the new section (the 
description of the state of the regenerate man) at ver. 25. But this obliges 
us either to admit an immediate interruption from the second part of this 
verse onward, or to give to the term voic, the mind, the forced meaning 
given to it by Olshausen. Hofmann succeeds no better in his attempt to 
begin the new section with the dpa ody, so then (250). How would a second 
apa, then, vill. 1, immediately follow the first? And, besides, the contrast 
which must be admitted between 25d and viii. 1 would require an adversa- 
tive particle (dé, but), much more than a then, 


Conclusion regarding the passage vv. 14-25.—Before entering on the study of 
this passage, we had concluded from the context, and from the section taken 
as a whole, that this part could only refer to Paul’s state as a Pharisee. It was 
the natural consequence of the identity of the subject of the passage vv. 7-13 
(on which all, or nearly all, are agreed) with that-of the section vv. 14-25. 
This view seems to us to have been confirmed by the detailed study of the 
whole passage. Paul has avoided, with evident design, every expression spe- 
cially belonging to the Christian sphere, and the term mveiua, the Spirit, in 
particular, to make use only of terms denoting the natural faculties of the 
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human soul, like that of voir, the mind. The contrast in this respect with 
viii. 1-11 is striking. We can thus understand why this is the passage in all 


Paul’s Epistles which presents the most points of contact with profane litera- 


ture.!_ The state of the pious Jew under the law does not differ essentially 
from that of the sincere heathen seeking to practice goodness as it is revealed 
to him by conscience (ii. 14, 15).—Neither has it seemed to us that the verbs 
in the present offer an insurmountable obstacle to this explanation. Not only 
did ver. 24 prove with what liveliness Paul in writing this passage recalled his 
impressions of former days. But it must also be remembered, and Paul cannot 
forget it, that what for him is a past, is a present for all his sincere fellow- 
countrymen of whom he is himself the normal representative. Finally, does 
he not feel profoundly, that as soon as he abstracts from Christ and his union 
with Him, he himself becomes the natural man, and consequently also the legal 
Jew, struggling with sin in his own strength, without other aid than the law, 
and consequently overcome by the evil instinct, the flesh? What he describes 
then is the law grappling with the evil nature, where these two adversaries encoun- 
ter one another without the grace of the gospel interposing between them. No 
doubt this is what explains the analogy between this picture and so many 
Christian experiences, and which has misled so many excellent commentators. 
How often does it happen that the believer finds nothing more in the gospel 
than a law, and a law more burdensome still than that of Sinai! For the de- 
mands of the cross go infinitely deeper than those of the Israelitish law. They 
penetrate, as a sacred writer says, ‘‘even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and discerning even the thoughts and 
intents of the heart” (Heb. iv. 12). Now as soon as the Christian has allowed 
the bond between Christ and his heart to be relaxed, however little, he finds 


himself face to face with the gospel, exactly like the Jew face to face with thei 


law. Obliged to carry into effect the injunctions of Jesus and the apostles in 
his own strength, since Christ no longer lives in him, is it surprising that he 
should make the same, and even more bitter experiences, than the Jew under 
the yoke of the Decalogue? Faith in Christ is usually supposed to be a fact 
accomplished once for all, and which should necessarily and naturally display 
its consequences, as a tree produces its fruits. It is forgotten that in the spir- 
itual domain nothing is done which does not require to be continually done 
again, and that what is not done again to-day, will to-morrow begin to be un- 
done. Thus it is that the bond of the soul to Christ, whereby we have become 
His branches, relaxes the instant we do not re-form it with new active force and 
begins to break with every unpardoned act of infidelity. The branch becomes 
barren, and yet Christ’s law demanding its fruitfulness remains (John xv.). 
Thus, then, he reeommences the experience of the Jew. And this state is the 
more frequent and natural because we Christians of the present day have not 
passed, like Paul, from the law to faith through that profound and radical cri- 
sis which had made the one dispensation in him succeed to the other, From 
the fact of our Christian education, it happens rather that we learn to know 
the gospel at once as law and grace, and that we make, so to speak, the experi- 
ences of Jew and Christian simultaneously, and that very often (when there 
has been no marked conversion) to the end of our life. But we must beware 


: . .. Aliudque cupido 
Mens alind snadet. 


(Desire counsels mein one direction, reason in another.)—OvID. 


. . . Video meliora proboque 
Deteriora sequor. 
(Z see the better part. and approve it; but I follow the worse.)—Ovip. 


Scibam ut esse me deceret, facere non quibam_miser. ; 
(Lknew what I ought to be, but, unhappy that Iam, I could not do tt.)\—PLAUTUS, 


Quid est quod nos alid tendentes alid trahit. ; ‘ ; 

(What then is it that, when we would go in one direction, drags us in the fae ? 
ENECA. 

O dpaprdver 6 pévO édev, ov rover, Kal 6 wy Oédet, mover, 4 

(He who sins does not what he would, and does what he would not.—EPICTETUS.) 


We need scarcely add the well-known comparison of Plato, which represents the human soul 
as like a chariot drawn by two horses, the one of which draws it upward, the other downward. 
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of concluding therefrom that this state of half Jew half Christian is normal, 
and may be justified by the passage, Rom. vii. It is against this enervating 
view, resting on a false interpretation of our chapter, that the most recent 
religious movement has just sought to protest. It has brought out forcibly the 
difference between the spiritual state described in chap. vii. and that which 
chap. viii. describes, and claimed for the latter only the name of Christian. 
Is not the one in fact what Paul calls oldness of the letter, the other, newness of 
Spirit (vii. 6)? These cannot be, as Philippi would have it, the two aspects of 
one and the same state ; they are two opposite states. We ought to humble 
ourselves because of the last traces of the former, when we find them in our- 
selves, as for something abnormal, and aspire after the complete possession of 
the glorious privileges which constitute the second. 

Of the various explanations mentioned above (pp. 15, 16), we therefore set 
aside the application of this passage : 1. To mankind in general ; 2. To the Jew- 
ish people, considered in their external and national history ; 3. To Paul, as 
the representative of regenerate Christians ; 4. Neither can we share Hofmann’s 
opinion, who finds here only the entirely personal experiences of Paul. How 
would those experiences interest the Church, and deserve a place in the descrip- 
tion of the method of salvation, given in the Epistle to the Romans, if they had 
not something of a prototypical character? Paul himself ascribes to them this 
character, Eph. iii. 8-10, and 1 Tim. i. 12-16. He regards himself as the nor- 
mal example of what must happen to every man who, in ignorance of Christ, 
or thinking to dispense with Him, will yet take the law in earnest. It is only 
as such that he can think of presenting himself prominently in the pronoun J, 
in a work of supreme importance like our Epistle. —As little can we accept the 
explanation proposed in the treatise of Pearsall Smith - Bondage and Liberty. 
According to this writer, as we have said, the apostle is here giving the account 
of a sad experience through which he passed, some time after his conversion, 
by yielding to the attempt to ‘render himself perfect by his own efforts,’’ so 
that in consequence of this aberration sin recovered life in him ; he saw him- 
self deprived of his intimate communion with Christ, and consequently also of, 
victory over sin (see p. 14). This idea assuredly does not merit refutation, 
especially when this example of the apostle’s alleged aberration is contrasted 
with that of an American preacher, who for forty years had known only the ex- 
perience of chaps. vi. and viii. of the Romans, those of triumph, and never 
the experience of chap. vii., that of defeat (p. 28)! We cannot express our 
conclusion better than in these words of M. Bonnet (Comment. p. 85): **The 
apostle is speaking here neither of the naturai man in his state of voluntary igno- 
rance and sin, nor of the child of God, born anew, set free by grace, and animated 
by the Spirit of Christ ; but of the man whose conscience, awakened by the 
law, has entered sincerely, with fear and trembling, but still in his own strength, 
into the desperate struggle against evil ;’—merely adding that in our actual 
circumstances the law which thus awakens the conscience and summons it to 
the struggle against sin, is the law in the form of the Gospel, and of the ex- 
ample of Jesus Christ, taken apart from justification in Him and sanctification 
by Him.1 


THIRD SECTION (VIII. 1-39). 


THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE JUSTIFIED BELIEVER. 


At the close of the preceding section, the apostle had contrasted the o/d- 
ness of letter, a term by which he denotes the state of the sincere Jew under 
the law, with the newness of Spirit, by which he understands the state of 
the regenerate Christian. He has just described from his own experience 
the former of these two states, in order to show how little reason the 
Christian has to regret the passing away of subjection to a prinviple of 
morality so external and inefficacious as the law. He now turns the page 
of his spiritual life, and describes the latter of these two states, the work 
of the Holy Spirit. This divine principle does not impose good from with- 

? See Appendix B. 
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out ; He inspires it; He causes it to penetrate into the very will, by rad- 
ically transforming its direction. The consequences of this life of the Spirit 
are displayed from this time onward from stage to stage, till the perfect 
accomplishment of God’s plan in behalf of redeemed humanity. Such is 
the subject developed in this admirable chapter, which has been called : 
“The chapter beginning with no condemnation, and ending with no separa- 
tion”? Spener is reported to have said that if holy Scripture ,was a ring, 
and the Epistle to the Romans its precious stone, chap. viii. would be the 
sparkling point of the jewel. : 

This chapter may be divided into four sections : 

In the first, vv. 1-11, the Holy Spirit is represented. as the principle of 
the moral and bodily resurrection of believers. 

In the second, vv. 12-17, the new state into which the Holy Spirit has 
brought the believer, is represented as the state of adoption, which confers 
on him the dignity of an heir. 

The third, vv. 18-30, contrasts with the misery still attaching to athe 
present state of things the assured realization of glory, to which believers 
have been eternally destined. 

Finally, in the fourth section, vv. 31-39, the hymn of the assurance of 
salvation crowns this exposition of sanctification, adoption, and glorification 
by the Spirit. 

Before beginning the study of this incomparable chapter, we must again 
take account of its connection with chap. vi. In the latter, the apostle 
had showed how the object of justifying faith, Christ justified and risen, be- 
comes to the believer, who appropriates it, a principle of death to sin and 
life to God. But there it was yet nothing more than a state of the will, 
contained implicitly in the act of faith. That this new will may have the 
power of realizing itself in the life, there is needed a force from above to 
communicate to the human will creative efficacy, and overturn the internal 
‘and external obstacles which oppose its realization. This force, as the 
apostle now unfolds, is the Holy Spirit, by whom Christ crucified and risen 
reproduces Himself in the believer (Phil. ili. 10). 


SEVENTEENTH PASSAGE (VU. 1-11). 
The Victory of the Holy Spirit over Sin and Death. 


Ty, 1-4 describe the restoration of holiness by the Holy Spirit ; and vv. 
5-11 show how from this destruction of sin there follows that of death. 
Thus are destroyed the two last enemies of salvation. 

Vv. 1, 2. ‘* Dhere is therefore now no condemnation to them which are in 
Christ Jesus. For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me* 
Sree from the law of sin and of death.’’—The word now has here its temporal, 
and not its logical sense, as Philippi would have it (to be in keeping with 
the application which he makes of vii. 7-25 to the regenerate). By this 
word Paul contrasts the new state with the old, which had passed away.— 
The therefore is not merely connected, as Meyer thinks, with the preceding 
verse: ‘© As 1am no more in myself, but in Christ, there isno”. . .; for 
then but would have been required rather than therefore. This therefore 
takes up the thread, which had been for the moment broken, of the ex- 
position of Christian sanctification ; for the passage vil. 7-25 was, as we 
have seen, a retrospective glance at the moral effects of the law in fallen 


1. R. adds here, with E K L P: py xara capka nepirvarovow, adda. kata mvevpa; A, Syrsch 
add only the words: py Kara capKo. repirarove ; the reading followed in the translation is 
foundinN BCDFG. ; 

2N BEG, Syrech read ce (/hee) instead of ue (me). 
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man, and consequently a sort of parenthesis. Now Paul resumes at. the 
point where he had interrupted himself, that is, at vii. 6, and raises the 
‘Superstructure, the foundation of which he had laid in the section vi. 1-vii. 
6. Hence the therefore: ‘ Since ye are dead to sin and alive to God, and 
so subject to grace, and made free from the law, all condemnation has. dis- 
appeared.’’ The expression: no condemnation, does not apply to any one 
form of condemnation, and, indeed, Paul takes into view first that which 
has been lifted off by the grace of justification, chaps. i.—v.: the abolition 
of guilt ; and next, that which is made to disappear by the destruction of 
sin itself (chaps. vi. 1-vii. 6). After therefore the believer has found rec- 
Onciliation with God, and thereby death to sin, he can really exclaim : 


“There is now no condemnation.’’? ©O ver its domin- 
ions_otherwise condemnatiern_would inf revive. For we have seen 


at the close of chap. vi. that sin entails death On the justified, in whom it 
regains the upper hand, as well as on the unjustified (viii. 12,.13). There 
is therefore only one way of preventing sin from c ising us to perish, that 
is, that it perish-itself.—G@race-does not sa tronizing sin, but by 
destroying it and hence the apostle can draw from what has Been proved 
in chap. vi. the conclusion: that there is no condemnation. It ought to 
be so after sin is pardoned as guilt and destroyed as a power, if always 
this power remains broken. The view of Paul extends even it would seem 
to a third condemnation, of which he has not yet spoken, that which has 
overtaken the body, death, the abolition of which he proceeds also to ex- 
plain, ver. 11.—The words: them which are in Christ Jesus, form a contrast 
to the expression abrdc éyo, J, as Tam in myself, vii. 25.—Our translations, 
following the received text, give us at the end of the verse this addition : 
who walk not after the Slesh, but after the Spirit. These words are, accord- 
ing to numerous authorities, and according to the context itself, an inter- 
polation borrowed by anticipation from ver, 4: ‘A precautionary gloss 
ugainst the freeness of salvation,’? says M. Bonnet very happily. It was 
needful to proclaim deliverance before explaining it.—How has it been 
effected? This is what is ex pounded vv. 2-4, 

Ver. 2. It is strange that Paul should speak of the law of the Spirit. Are 
these two expressions not contradictory ? We shall not undeistand the 
phrase unless we bear in mind what has been said (iii. 27, vil. 21, ete.) of 
the general sense which the word Jaw often takes in Paul’s writings : a con- 
trolling power imposing itself on the will, or, as in the case before us, 
appropriating *the very will. The complement ry¢ Come, of life, may be 
understood as the genitive of cause: « The Spirit which proceeds from the 
life (that of Jesus Himself) ;’’ or as the gen. of effect: “The Spirit which 
produces life (in the believer).’’ But is it possible wholly to sever these 
two relations? If the Spirit produces spiritual life in the believer’s heart, 
is it not because he is the breath of the living and gloritied Christ? He 
takes of that which belongs to Jesus, John xvi. 15, and communicates it to us. 
—The clause: in Jesus Christ, is connected by several commentators with 
the verb hath made free: ‘The Spirit of life made us free as soon as we 
entered into communion with Jesus Christ.’ But in this sense would not 
Paul rather have said in him, év abré, simply referring to the in Christ Jesus 
of the previous verse ?. It is therefore more natural. to make the clause 
dependent on the immediately preceding phrase: the law of the Spirit of 
life. The only question is what article is to be understood, to serve as the 
link of this clause. Should it be 6, relating to vouoc, the law, or rob 
referring to nvetuaroc, the Spirit, or finally rec, referring to Cafe, life? The 
first connection, that adopted by Calvin, seems to us the preferable one. 
The apostle has no special reason for recalling here that life or the Spirit 
are given in Jesus Christ, which is understood otherwise of itself, But it 
is important for him to remind us that, in Opposition to the reign of the 
letter, which made us Slaves, the reign of the Spirit of life, which sets us 
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free, was inaugurated in Jesus Christ. The absence of the article 6 before 
the clause év X. ’I. arises from the fact that the latter is regarded as 
forming only one and the same idea with the phrase on which it depends. 
—Instead of the pronoun yé, me, read by the T, R. with the majority of the 
Mss., there is found in the Sinait. and the Vatic., as well as in two Greco- 
Latins, of, thee: “hath made thee free.’? This reading must be very 
ancient, for it is found so early as in the Peshittoand Tertullian. It has 
been admitted by Tischendorf in bis eighth edition. But it is nevertheless 
very improbable. Why the sudden appearance of the second person at the 
very close of this argument? This oé has evidently arisen, as Meyer thinks, 
from the repetition of the last syllable of 72ev8épwoe. The pé, me, is the 
continuation of the form of expression which the apostle had used through- 
out the whole of the second part of chap. vii. Indeed, the figure used by 
him in vv. 23 and 24, that of a prisoner calling for help, with the cry: 
** Who shall deliver me ?”” still continues and reaches its close in our verse, 
as is seen by the choice of the term #2evPépwce, hath made free. Our ver. 2 
is the true answer to this cry of distress, ver. 23. It is the breath of life 
communicated in Jesus to the justified Christian which causes the chains 
of sin and death to fall from him.—We must beware of following several 
commentators in applying the phrase: the law of sin and of death, to the 
law of Moses. Paul has just called the latter the law of God, and has de- 
clared that he took pleasure in it after the inward man ; this would not be 
the time to abuse it in this fashion. The true explanation follows from 
ver. 23, where he has spoken of the law which is in his members, and which 
renders him the captive of sin. The word law is therefore still used here in. 
that general sense in which we have just seen it taken in the beginning of 
the verse. The apostle deliberately contrasts Jaw with law, that is to say 
here: power with power.—The two combined terms, sin and death, form 
the antithesis to life; for the latter includes the notions of holiness and 
resurrection. Death is the state of separation from God in which sin 
involves us, but with the understanding that physical death is the transition 
to eternal death. The two words: sin and death, control the following 
development down to ver. 11. And first: deliverance from sin, vv. 8 
and 4. 
Vv. 8, 4. ‘' For—what the law could not.do, in that it was weak through the 
Hlesh— God sending His own Son in the likeness of a flesh of sin, and for sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh, that the righteousness prescribed by the law might be 
Suljilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.?’—The fact 
and agent of the deliverance had just been mentioned in ver. 2; vv. 3 and 
4 describe its mode ; ver. 3 its condition, ver. 4 its realization. The for of 
ver. 3 extends its force to the close of ver. 4.—Our translation shows to 
what construction we hold in explaining the words: what the law could not 
do. We make them, with Meyer, Philippi, and others, a nominative, in 
apposition to the divine act, to ke enunciated immediately afterward : ‘‘ God 
condemned sin, a thing which the law was powerless to accomplish.’’? This 
construction is to be preferred for its simplicity and clearness to all others : 
to that of Schott, who, by means of a harsh inversion, thus explains the 
words : ‘‘ seeing that (év @) the impotence of the law was weak through the 
flesh ;’’ that is to say, the weakness of the law was still further increased 
through the influence of the flesh—the meaning is as forced as the con- 
struction ;—or to that of Hofmann, who understands the verb 7, was, and 
makes the whole a principal proposition; ‘‘ The weakness of the law was 
(consisted) in that it was weak through the flesh.’? But such an ellipsis is 
inadmissible, and the asyndeton between this and the following proposition 
is without explanation. It would be better to understand, with Luther 
(comp. the translations of Ostervald and Oltramare), the words éroinoe toiTo : 
‘What the law could not do, God did by sending’”?. . . When Paul was 
about to write this verb, he is held to have substituted the mention of the 
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act itself thus announced : ‘‘ What was impossible . . . God condemned.”’ 
But does not that bring us back to Meyer’s construction, which reaches the 
goal by a shorter course? Comp. Heb. vill. 1.—The powerlessness of the 
law to accomplish this work did not come from any intrinsic imperfection, 
but from the fact that it found resistance in man’s sinful nature :; dia ‘tHe 
capkdc, by reason of the flesh. The law could certainly condemn sin in writ- 
ing, by engraving its condemnation on stone ; but not by displaying this 
condemnation in areal human life. And yet this was the necessary con- 
dition of the destruction of the sinful tendency in mankind, and in order to 
the restoration of holiness. The expression: the powerlessness or impossi- 
bility of the law, is easily understood, notwithstanding Hofmann’s objection, 
in the sense of : ‘‘ What it is impossible for the law to realize.’”’ Meyer 
quotes the expression of Xenophon: 76 divarov tij¢ éAcwc, what the city can 
make or give.—The words év , in this that, evidently open up the explana- 
tion of this weakness. The depraved instinct which the law encounters in 
man, the flesh, prevents it from obtaining the cordial obedience which the 
law demands from him. The flesh here as so frequently, in the moral sense 
which rests on the physical: self-complacency. The participle réuwac, 
sending, though an aorist, nevertheless expresses an act simultaneous with 
that of the finite verb condemned (see Meyer): ‘‘ condemned by sending.”’ 
The term sending by itself would not necessarily imply the pre-existence of 
Christ ; for it may apply to the appearance of a mere man charged with a 
divine mission; comp. Johni.6. But the notion of pre-existence necessa- 
rily follows from the relation of this verb to the expression: His own Son, 
especially if we take account of the clause: in the likeness of sinful flesh. 
It is evident that, in the view of one who speaks thus, the existence of this 
Son preceded His human existence (comp. the more emphatic term é£azéo- 
reidev, Gal. iv. 4).—The expression: His own Son, literally, the Son of Him- 
self, forbids us to give to the title Son, either the meaning of eminent man, 
or theocratic king, or even Messiah. It necessarily refers to this Son’s 
personal relation to God, and indicates that Him whom God sends, He takes 
from Lis own bosom ; comp. John i, 18. Paul marks the contrast between 
the nature of the envoy (the true Son of God) and the manner of His appear- 
ing here below: in the likeness of sinful flesh.—This expression : sinful flesh 
(strictly flesh of sin), has been understood by many, especially most re- 
cently by Holsten, as implying the idea that sin is inherent in the flesh, 
that is to say, in the bodily nature. It would follow therefrom—and this 
critic accepts the consequence—that Jesus Himself, according to Paul, was 
not exempt from the natural sin inseparable from the substance of the body. 
Only Holsten adds that this objective sin never controlled the will of Jesus, 
nor led Him to a positive transgression (xapaBacic) : the pre-existing divine 
Spirit of Christ constantly kept the flesh in obedience, We have already seen, 
vi. 6, that if the body is to the soul a cause of its fall, it is only so because the 
will itself is no longer in its normal state. If by union with God it were 
inwardly upright and firm, it would control the body completely ; but being 
itself since the fall controlled by selfishness, it seeks a means of satisfaction 
in the body, and the latter takes advantage therefrom to usurp a malignant 
dominion over it. Thus, and thus only, can Paul connect the notion of sin 
so closely with that of body or flesh. Otherwise he would be obliged to 
make God Himself, as the creator of the body, the author of sin. What 
proves in our very passage that he is not at all regarding sin as an attribute 
inseparable from the flesh, is the expression he uses in speaking of Jesus : 
in the likeness of a flesh of sin. Wad he meant to express the idea ascribed 
to him by Holsten, why speak of likeness? Why not say simply : in a flesh 
of sin, that is to say, sinful like ours? While affirming similarity of sub- 
stance between the flesh of Jesus and ours, the very thing the apostle wishes 
here is to set aside the idea of likeness in quality (in respect of sin). This 
is done clearly by the expression which he has chosen. It will be asked, 
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might he not have said more. briefly : in the likeness of flesh or of our flesh 
(€v duotapate capkéc)? But by expressing himself thus, he would have 
favored the idea that the body of Jesus was a mere appearance. And this 
is the very consequence which Marcion has sought to draw from our pas- 
sage. One cannot help admiring the nicety of ‘the phrase formed by the 
apostle, and the pliability of the language which lent itself so readily to the 
analysis and expression of such delicate shades, —Wendt, while rightly 
criticising Holsten’s opinion, escapes it only by another inadmissible ex~ 
planation. He understands the word /lesh in the sense in which it is taken 
in that frequent expression : all jlesh, that is to say, every man, every creat- 
ure. Paul means here, he thinks, that Jesus appeared on the earth in the 
likeness of the sinful creature.i But should we then require to take the word 
Jiesh in the preceding proposition: ‘* The law was weak through the flesh,” eae 
in the sense of creature? It seems tous that M. Sabatier is1ight in saying: 
“*No doubt the word jlesh sometimes denotes man taken in his acing 
But even then it never absolutely loses its original signification ; the notion 
of the material organism always remains the fundamental notion.” We 
have no need of Wendt’s expedient to account for the phrase of the apostle. 
Here is its meaning, as it seems to us: God, by sending His Son, meant to 
provide a human life in that same flesh under the influence of which we sin 
so habitually, such that it might complete this dangerous career without 
sin (ywpl¢ auaptiac, Heb. iv. 15) ; ; comp. 2 Cor. v. 21: ‘‘He who knew no 
sin’’?. . .—What then was the reason why God sent His Son in this form ? 
Jesus, Paul tells us in Philippians, might in virtue of His God-form, of His 
divine state in the presence of God, have appeared here below as the equal 
of God. The reason it was not so is explained by the words kai repi dapriac, 
and for sin. If man had still been in his normal ‘state, the appearance of 
the Son would also have had a normal character. But there was an extraor- 
dinary thing to be destroyed, sin. And hence the necessity for the com- 
ing of the Son in a flesh like our sinful flesh. As the expression : for sin, 
is sometimes taken in the O. T. (LXX. version) as a substantive, in the 
sense of sacrifice for sin (Ps. xl. 6, @.g.), and has passed. thence into the 
N. T. (Heb. x. 6-18), some commentators have thought that Paul was here 
appropriating this Alexandrine form. But there are two reasons opposed 
to this idea: 1. This very special sense, which might present itself naturally 
to the mind of the readers of such a book as the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
filled throughout with allusions to the ceremonies of the Levitical worship, 
could hardly have been understood, without explanation, by the Christians 
of Rome, who were for the most part Gentiles. 2. The context does not 
require the idea of sacrifice, because the matter in question is not guilt to 
be expiated, but solely the evil tendency to be uprooted, Not that the 
notion of expiation should be wholly excluded from the contents of so 
general an expression as for sin. It is undoubtedly contained in it, but it 
is not here the leading idea.* Paul means in a wide sense, that it is the 
fact of sin, and especially the intention to destroy it (by every means, ex- 
piation and sanctification), which have caused the coming of Christ here 
below, in this form, so unlike His glorious nature. 

This coming is only the means of the means; the latter is the decisive 
act expressed by the words: He condemned sin. To condemn, is to declare 
evil, and devote to destruction ; and we see no occasion to depart from this 
simple and usual meaning. Most commentators have thought it inappli- 
cable, and have substituted for it the meaning of conquering, overwhelming, 
destroying, Chrys.-: évixyoev dyaptiav; Theod. : xatéAvoev ; Beza: abolevit ; 
Calvin: abrogavit regnum ; Grot. : interfecit; Beng. : virtute privavit ; so 


1 Die Begriffe Fleisch und Geist, p. 190 ct seq. 

2D Apotre Paul, p. 252. 

3 Jt mus’, moreover, be taken in the same sense as the Thy apapriay following, which, of 
course, has the literal siguification.—T. W. C. 
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also Thol., Fritzs., De Wette, Mey., etc. But Paul has a word consecrated 
to this idea ; it is the term Karapyeiv, to ubolish, annul; comp. vi. 6; 1 Cor, 
xv, 24, etc. There is in the word karaxpivecv, to condemn, the notion of a 
judicial sentence which is not contained in the sense indicated by these 
authors. Other commentators have felt this, and have again found here 
the idea of expiation, developed in chap. iii.: God condemned sin in 
Christ crucified, as its representative, on the cross (Riick., Olsh., Philip., 
Hofm., Gess); to this idea many add that of the destruction of sin, 
evidently demanded by the context; so Philippi: ‘‘to destroy by expi- 
ating ;” Gess: ‘‘a destruction of the power of sin founded on a judicial 
sentence,’? which is included in ‘‘ Christ’s expiatory death.’? But that 
powerlessness of the law in consequence of the flesh, of which Paul was 
speaking, did not consist in not being able to condemn sin; for it did 
condemn and even punish it ; but it was powerless to destroy it, to render 
man. victorious over its power. Besides, would it not be surprising to find 
Paul, after developing the subject of expiation in its place in chap. iii., 
returning to it here, in very unlike terms! We are therefore led to a 
wholly different explanation. Paul has in view neither the destruction of 
sin by the Holy Spirit (yer. 4), nor its condemnation on the cross; he is 
regarding Christ’s holy lifeas a living condemnation of sin. The flesh in 
Him was like a door constantly open to the temptations both of pleasure 
and pain; and yet He constantly refused sin any entrance into His will 
and action. By this persevering and absolute exclusion He declared it evil 
and unworthy of existing in humanity. This is what the law, beewuse of the 
flesh, which naturally sways every human will, could not realize in any 
man. This meaning, with an important shade of difference, was that to 
which Menken was led; it is that of Wendt ; it was certainly the idea of 
Theophylact when he said: ‘‘He sanctified the flesh, and crowned it by 
condemning sin in the flesh which He had appropriated, and by showing 
that the flesh is not sinful in its nature’? (see the passage in De Wette). 
Perhaps Irenzus even had the same thought, when he thus expressed him- 
self : Condemnavit peccatum (in the inner chamber of His heart) e jam quast 
condemnatum ejecit extra carnem.—It is evident that ins meaning cor- 
responds exactly to the thought of the apostle, the Guestion whether we 
should connect the following clause: év 7 cépxt, in the Jiesh, with the 
substantive ty duapriav, sin (‘‘sin which is in the flesh’’), or with the verb 
Kazéxpwwe, condemned (‘‘ He condemned in the flesh’), is decided. Not only, 
indeed, in the former case would the article rv be necessary after duapriav ; 
but still more this clause: in the jlesh, would be superfluous, when con- 
nected with the word sin; now it becomes very significant if it refers to 
the verb. It might even be said that the whole pith of the thought 
centres in the clause thus understood. In fact, the law could undoubt- 
edly overwhelm sin with its sentences, and, so to speak, on paper. But 
Christ accomplished what it could not do, by condenining sin in the flesh, 
in a real, living, human nature, in a humanity subject to those same con- 
ditions of bodily existence under which we all are. Hence the reason why 
He must appear here below in flesh. For it was in the very fortress where 
sin had established its seat, that it behooved to be attacked and conquered. 
We must beware of translating with several: ‘‘in His flesh,’’ as if there 
were the pronoun airoi, of Him. In this case the pronoun could not be 
wanting ; and the thought itself would be misrepresented. For the 
expression : in J/is flesh, would only denote the particular historical fact, 
whereas the latter : in the flesh, while reminding us of the particular fact, 
expresses the general notion which brings out its necessity. Like the hero 
spoken of in the fable, He required, if one may venture so to speak, 
Himself to descend into the infected place which He was commissioned to 
cleanse.—Thus from the perfectly holy life of Jesus there proceeds a con- 
spicuous condemnation of sin; and it is this moral fact, the greatest of the 
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miracles that distinguished this life, which the Holy Spirit goes on repro- 
ducing in the life of every believer, and propagating throughout the entire 
race. This will be the victory gained over the law of sin (ver. 2).. Thus 
we understand the connection between the condemned of ver. 3, and the 
no condemnation, ver. 1. In His life He condemned that sin, which by 
remaining master of ours, would have brought into it condemnation. The 
relation between vv. 3 and 4 becomes also very simple : The condemnation 
of sin in Christ’s life is the means appointed by God to effect its destruc- 
tion in ours.” 

Ver. 4. The relation we have just indicated between vv. 3 and 4 forbids 
us to give here to ducaioua, what the law lays down as just, the meaning of : 
sentence of absolution, which some, and Philippi most recently, have given 
to it. The matter in question here is not gudlt to be removed ; and to say 
that the law itself can henceforth declare as just, the term rAypwljvat, to be 
fulfilled, would not be very suitable. The matter in question, according 
to the context and the terms employed, is what the law demands of man. 
Allthe postulates contained in the righteousness demanded by the law 
(comp. the Sermon on the Mount, for example) are fulfilled in us, as soon 
as we walk, no more after the flesh, but after the Spirit. For, as we have 
seen, the law being spiritual, must coincide at all points in its statutes with 
the impulses of the Spirit. The participle reperaroicw, who walk, expresses 
the condition on which Paul can affirm of believers what he has:just said 
(comp. the roi¢ miotevovow, John i. 12).—Commentators differ as to the 
meaning of the word rveiua, spirit. Does it denote, as Lange thinks, the 
spiritual life in believers? But would this be a very sure standard, and 
does ver. 2 admit of this subjective sense? Most, therefore, understand by 
the expression : the Holy Spirit. This, meaning does not seem to us open 
to question (comp. also vv. 9 and 11). Only from the use of the word 
spirit in the sequel (vv. 5-8), it follows that the apostle is not speaking of 
the Holy Spirit, independently of His union with the human rvevua, but of 
the former as dwelling in the latter, or of the latter as wholly directed by 
the former. And hence the reason why the one and the other idea be- 
comes alternately the dominant one in the following passage. 

But the most important word in this verse is the conjunction that. In 
this word is contained Paul’s real notion of sanctification How does the 
fulfilment of the law in believers follow from the fact expounded in ver. 3: 
the condemnation of sin wrought in the person of Christ? The strangest 
answer to this question is that of Holsten : ‘t The power of the flesh in hu- 
manity was destroyed by the death-blow which slew the flesh of Christ on 
the cross.’? But how could sin of nature, objective sin, in humanity, be de- 
stroyed by the fact of Christ’s death? If sin is inherent in the flesh, the 
flesh which needs to be destroyed is not only Christ’s, but that of the entire 
human race. As Wendt rightly observes, nothing but the death of all men 
could secure the desired result.—Gess thinks that the part played by 
Christ’s death in sanctification was to render possible the gift of the Spirit, 
who alone has power to sanctify (comp. Gal. iii. 18, 14). But Paul does 
not say in ver. 4: ‘that the Spirit might be given’’ (as he does Gal. iii. 
14: that we might receive the Spirit). He passes directly from the condem- 
nation of sin in Christ (ver. 3) to the fulfilment of the law in believers (ver. 
4). This mode of expression supposes another relation. And this relation 
is easy to comprehend if the right meaning of ver. 3 has been taken. The 


1 Menken and Wendt, as well as Theophylact, think that, according to Paul, Christ’s holy 
life in the flesh was intended to justify the flesh, and thereby humanity itself. from the re- 
proach of having sin inherent in its essence. But this pretended justification is not direetly 
enough connected with the context, and it would proye at most the possibility of sanctification 3 
the apostle evidently goes further.—Menken and others seem to have concluded from this 
passage, like Holsten, that sin, in so far as jt isa fact of nature,must have belonged in some 
way to Christ’s flesh, that so it might be vanquished by our Lord. But to secure the reality of 
victory it was enough that He should endure temptation. It is possible to conquer sin, not 
only by forcing it to go out, but also by preventing it from entering. 
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believer’s holiness is nothing else than that which Jesus Himself realized 
during His earthly existence. ‘For their sakes I sanctify myself,’’ says 
Jesus, John xvii. 19, ‘‘that they also might be sanctified through the 
truth.”’ Here, as in other respects, the Spirit only takes what is Lis, to 
communicate it to us (John xvi. 14). Our Lord’s holy:life on the earth is 
the type which the Holy Spirit is commissioned to reproduce in us, the 
treasure from which He draws the renewing of our life (Col. iii. 10 ; 2 Cor. 
ili, 17, 18). The holiness of all of us is only this unique holiness which the 
Spirit makes ours : He is our sanctification as well as our righteousness, the 
latter by His death (which faith makes our death), the former by His holy 
life (which the Spirit makes our life). Witness the two Oia, through, by, 
of v. 1, 2; and the mysterious by Mis life, év rH Coy airod, of v. 10. Such 
is the rich and profound sense of the that, v. 4.—The expression éy 7uiv, in 
us, perfectly suits this meaning. It says first, that therein we are recep- 
tive; then it contains also the dy us.—The term neptraretv, to walk, is 
Paul’s usual figure for moral conduct.—-The subjective negation wu is used 
because Paul is speaking not of the fact in itself, but of the fact as being 
the assumed condition of the preceding affirmation. 

Thus the first idea of this passage has been developed: emancipation 
from the law of sin. What the law condemns was condemned in Christ, 
that henceforth through His Spirit the law might be fully carried out in us. 
No doubt the power of sin is not annihilated within, but it cannot control 
the active part of our being and determine the mepirareiv (the walk). There 
remains the second idea: deliverance from the last condemnation, that of 
death: death spiritual, vv. 5-10, and finally also from bodily death, ver. 11. 

Vv. 5, 6. ‘* For they that are after the jiesh aspire after the things of’ the 
Slesh ; but they that are after the Spirit aspire after the things of the Spirit. 
Lor the aspiration of the flesh is death ; but the aspiration of the Spirit is life 
and peace.’’—To understand the or which connects this verse with the pre- 
ceding, we must begin with paraphrasing the first clause by adding : ‘‘ For, 
while they that are after the flesh,”.. . . then complete the second clause 
by adding to the words: ‘‘aspire after the things of the Spirit,’’ the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘and consequently walk after the Spirit, with the view of obtain- 
ing those spiritual blessings.’’— To be after the Jesh, is to be inwardly gov- 
erned by it, asthe natural man always is. The part here referred to is the 
deepest source of the moral life, whence the will is constantly drawing its 
impulses and direction. Hence the consequence : Ta TH¢ CapKdc opovotor : 
they are preoccupied with the things of the flesh, aspire after them. The 
word ¢gpoveiv is one of those terms which it is difficult to render in French, ? 
because it includes at once thinking and willing. Comp. the well-known 
Greek expressions éyyAoopoveiv, weyaopoveiv, to aim high, to have a high self-re- 
gard. The opoveiv, the aspiration, of which our verse speaks, proceeds from 
the eiva, being, and produces the repirareiv, the walking, of ver. 4, the moral 
necessity of which Paul wishes to demonstrate, whether it be on the side 
of the flesh or on that of the Spirit.—The J. ego, is distinct from both 
tendencies ; but it yields itself without fail to the one or the other—to the 
former, as the J of the natural man ; to the latter, as the Z of the regener- 
ate man. As its state, so is its tendency ; as its tendency, so is its conduct. 

Ver. 6 explains (ydp, for) the moral necessity with which this motion con- 
stantly proceeds, from the inward moral state to aspiration, and from as- 
piration to action. There is on both sides, as it were, a fated end to be 
reached, which acts at a distance on the will by an attraction like that 
which is exercised by a precipice on the current of a river as it approaches 
it. No doubt one might take the words death and life as characterizing the 
two tendencies themselves. But the argument does not find so natural an 


1 The same difficulty occurs in English. The Meaning is, think of, care for, strive to ob- 
tain.—T. W. C. 
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explanation thus, as if we take the two words to express the inevitable goal 
to which man is inwardly impelled in both ways. This goal is death on the 
one hand, life on the other. The flesh tends to the former ;-for to gain the 
complete liberty after which it aspires, it needs. a more and more complete 
separation from God; and this is death. The Spirit, on the contrary, 
thirsts for life in God, which is its element, and sacrifices everything to 
succeed in enjoying it perfectly. Neither of these two powers leaves aman 
at rest till it has brought him to its goal, whether to that state of death in 
which not a spark of life remains, or to that perfect life from which the 
last vestige of death has disappeared.—Death is here, as in ver. 2, separa- 
tion from God, which by a course of daily development at length termi- 
nates through physical death in eternal perdition (vi. 28). Life, in Scrip- 
ture, denotes a fully satisfied existence, in which all the faculties find their 
full exercise and their true occupation. Man’s spirit, become the abode 
and organ of the Divine Spirit, realizes this life with a growing perfection 
to eternal life. Peace is the inward feeling of tranquillity which accompa- 
nies such an existence; it shows itself particularly in the absence of all 
fear in regard to death and judgment (v. 1). There is no changing the 
nature of these two states and walks (ver. 5), and no arresting the latter in 
its onward march (ver. 6). The way of salvation is to pass from the first 
to the second, and not to relapse thereafter from the second to the first. 

The two theses of ver. 6 are justified in the following verses, the former 
in vv. 7 and 8, the latter in vv. 9 to 11. 

Vv. 7, 8. ‘‘ Because the aspiration of the flesh is enmity against God: for 
it doth not submit itself to the law of God, neither indeed can it. And they 
that are in the flesh cannot please God.’’—The flesh tends to death (ver. 6) ; 
for it is in its essence hatred of God. The conjunction dvdr, literally, 
because of the fact that, announces an explanation which indeed follows. The 
flesh, the life of the J for itself, must be hostile to God ; for it feels that 
all it gives its idol it takes from God, and all it would bestow on God it 
would take away from its idol. Enmity to God is therefore only the 
reverse side of its attachment to itself, that is to say, it belongs to its 
essence. This enmity is proved by two facts, the one belonging to man as 
related to God (ver. 7b), the other to God as related to man (ver. 8). The 
first is the revolt of the flesh against the divine will; this feeling is men- 
tioned first as a simple fact. The flesh wishes to satisfy itself: most 
frequently the law withstands it; hence inward revolt always, and often 
external revolt. And this fact need not surprise us. The flesh is what it 
is ; it cannot change its nature, any more than God can change the nature 
of His law. Hence an inevitable and perpetual conflict, which can only 
come to an end with the dominion of the flesh over the will. Now this 
conflict is the way of death ; comp. Gal. vi. 8. 

Ver. 8. On the other hand, God is no more the friend of the flesh than 
the flesh is of Him. The dé has been understood in all sorts of ways, from 
Meyer, who understands it in the sense of now then, to Calvin and Flatt, 
who give it the sense of therefore (ergo)! It isa simple adversative ; and 
on the other hand. The enmity is as it were natural. For the abstract 
principle, the flesh, Paul here substitutes the carnal individuals ; he thus 
approaches the direct application to his readers which follows in ver. 9,— 
To be in the flesh is astill stronger expression than to be after the flesh, ver. 5. 
According to this latter, the flesh is the standard of moral existence ; 
according to the former, it is its principle’ or source. Now, how could 
God take pleasure in beings who have as the principle of their life the 
pursuit of self? Is this not the principle opposed to His essence ?—Thus, 
then, carnal beings, already involved in spiritual death, plunge themselves 


1 Rather, according to the usual force of the preposition, the sphere in which man lives.— 
TW. 
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in it ever deeper and deeper; and consequently for them condemnation 
remains, and is all that remains; while spiritual men rise on the ladder of 
life to that perfect existence wherein the last trace of condemnation, 
physical death itself, will disappear (vv. 9 to 11). 

Ver. 9. ‘‘ But as for you, ye are not under the dominion of the flesh, but 
under that of the Spirit, if the Spirit of God really dwell in you. . But if any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His.’’—In thus apostrophizing 
his readers directly, the apostle wishes to bring them to examine them- 
selves, in order to know which of these two currents they are obeying ; for 
we easily apprehend these truths with the understanding, but we are slow 
to apply them to ourselves personally... He begins with expressing a feeling 
of confidence in regard to their state; but he adds a restriction fitted to 
excite their vigilance: cizep, if really. This word does not positively 
express a doubt, as eiye would do, if at least (Col. i. 23). Paul proceeds on 
their Christian profession to draw from it a sure consequence in the sup- 
posed case of their profession being serious. To them it belongs to verify 
the truth of the supposition. The expression: to dwell in you, denotes a 
permanent fact; it is not enough to have some seasons of impulse, some 
outbursts of enthusiasm, mingled with practical infidelities.—This first 
proposition of ver. 9 is the foundation of an argument which will be -pro- 
longed to the close of ver. 11. Before continuing it the apostle throws in 
by the way the serious warning contained in ver. 9), which raises the sup- 
position contrary to that of the eizep, if really, and shows also the conse- 
quence which would flow from it. It is remarkable that the Spirit of Christ 
is here used as the equivalent of the Spirit of God in the preceding propo- 
sition.! The Spirit of Jesus is that of God Himself, which He has so 
perfectly appropriated here below as to make it His personal life, so that 
He can communicate it to His own. It is in this form that the Holy 
Spirit henceforth acts in the Church. Where this vital bond does not . 
exist between a soul and Christ, it remains a stranger to Him and His 
salvation. After this observation, which every one is expected to apply 
to himself, the argument recommences, connecting itself with the favor- 
able supposition enunciated ver. 9a. , 

Ver. 10. ‘‘ Now if Christ be in you, the body is indeed dead because of sin ; 
but the Spirit is life because of righteousness,’’—As the apostle had substituted 
the Spirit of Christ for the Spirit ef God, he now substitutes for the Spirit 
of Christ His person: Now if Christ be in you. ‘‘ Where the Spirit of, 
Christ is,’’-says Hofmann, ‘‘there he is also Himself.’’? In fact, as the 
Spirit proceeds from Christ, His action tends to make Christ live in us. 
‘I shall come again to you,’’ said Jesus (John xiv. 17, 18), when He was 
describing the work of the Spirit. This new expression brings out more 
forcibly than the preceding the solidarity between the person of Jesus and 
ours, and so prepares for ver. 11, in which the resurrection of Jesus is set 
forth as the pledge of ours.—This hope of sharing His resurrection rests on 
the fact that even now His life has penetrated the spiritual part of our 
being (ver. 100). No doubt this spiritual life will not prevent the body 
from dying ; but it is the earnest of its participation in the resurrection of 
Christ. From chap. v. 12, 15, and 17, we know the apostle’s view re- 
specting the cause of death : ‘‘ Through one man’s offence many are dead.”’ 
The fact of universal death does not therefore arise from the sins of indi- 
viduals, but from the original transgression. The meaning of these words: 
because of sin, is thus fixed; they refer to Adam’s sin. It is sometimes 
asked why believers still die if Christ really died for them; and an argu- 
ment is drawn hence against the doctrine of expiation. But it is forgotten 
that, death not being an individual punishment, there is no connection 


1“ This is a proof text not only for the deity of Christ, but for the doctrine of the procession 
of the Holy Spirit from both the Father and the Son.’ Shedd inlo.—T. W. C. 
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between this fact and the pardon of sins granted to believing individuals. 
Death, as a judgment on humanity, bearing on the species as such, remains 
till the general consummation of Christ’s work; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 26.— | 
The term dead here signifies ; irrevocably smitten with death. The human 
body bears within itself from its formation the germ of death; it begins to 
die the instant it begins to live. Commentators who, like Chrys., Er., 
Grot., explain this term dead, as dead unto sin (in a good sense), evidently 
do not understand the course of thought in these verses, 9-11.—But if the 
believer’s death cannot be prevented, there is a domain in him where life 
has already established its reign, the spirit in which Christ dwells. Hof- 
mann insists strongly that the term spirit should here be applied to the 
Spirit of God. In that case the words: the spirit is life, must be under- 
stood in the sense: the spirit produces and sustains life in the soul. But 
this sense is unnatural, and the contrast between spirit and body \eads us 
rather to apply the former term to the spiritual element in the believer. 
In the passage, 1 Thess. v. 23, Paul distinguishes these three elements in 
man : body, soul, and spirit.! By the third term he denotes the organ with 
which the soul of man, and of man alone of all animated beings, is en- 
dowed, whereby he perceives and appropriates the divine ; by this spiritual 
faculty it is that the Spirit of God can penctrate into the soul, and by it rule 
the body. Hence arises the sanctification of the body (vi. 11-18), not its 
deliverance from death. But Paul can already say, nevertheless, that in 
consequence of its union with the Spirit of God the spirit of the believer is 
life. This expression no doubt sounds somewhat strong; why not say 
simply : living? This peculiarity seems to have been observed very early ; 
it is certainly the origin of the reading ¢%, lives, instead of Cah, life, in two 
Greco-Latin Mss.; but Paul’s thought went further. The life of God does 
not become merely an attribute of the spirit in man through the Holy 
Spirit ; it becomes his nature, so that it can pass from the spirit to his 
whole person, psychical and bodily (ver. 11).—The last words : because of 
righteousness, cannot refer to the restoration of holiness in the believer ; not 
that the word righteousness cannot have this meaning in Paul’s writings 
(comp, vi. 13 and 19), but because it is impossible to say life exists because 
of holiness ; for in reality the one is identical with the other. We must 
therefore take the word righteousness in the sense of justification, as in 
chaps. i.-v. To this meaning we are also led by the meaning of the clause 
which forms an antithesis to this in the first proposition: because of sin. 
As the body dies because of a sin which is not ours individually, so the 
spirit lives in consequence of a righteousness which is not ours.—But will 
this body, given over to death, be abandoned to it forever? No ; the last 
trace of condemnation behoves to be effaced. 

Ver. 11. ‘' Now, if the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwell in you, He that raised up Christ Jesus* from the dead shall quicken also * 
your mortal bodies, because of His Spirit that dwelleth* in you.’’—The 6é, now, 
denotes the progress of the life which, after penetrating the spirit, takes 
hold even of the body. That body in which, as well as in Jesus, the Spirit 
of God has dwelt, will be judged worthy of the same honor as the body of 
Jesus Himself.—In the first proposition the apostle uses the name Jesus, 
because the reference is to His person merely ; in the second he says Christ, 
or Christ Jesus, because the subject in question is the office He fills as Me- 


1 This passage is not a philosophical analysis of man’s constitution, but a rhetorical state-. 
ment of the whole inner and outer man, just as in the analogous utterance of our Lord Matt, 
xxii. 37:—T. W. C. 

2 Three principal readings: T. R., with K LP: tov Xpicrov; BEF G: Xpiorov; NAD: 
Xpeotov Incovy (C, Syrsch; Iycovr Xprorov). 

38 Bomit cae. 

“The 3d ed. of Stephens, with BD EF GKLP., 10 Mnn. It. Syrsch Ir, Or., reads : da ro 
evouxovy avtov mvevya ; T. R., with $ AC, many Mnn. Cop. Clem, Athan. Epiph. etc., read: 
éta TOV €CVOLKOUVVTOS auUTOU TIVEVUK.GTOS. 
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diator between God and us. As Hofmann remarks, the personal resurrec- 
tion of Jesus merely assures us that God can raise us; but His resurrection, 
regarded as that of the Christ, assures us that He will do so actually. Once . 
again we see how carefully Paul weighs every term he uses. We have a 
new proof of the same in the use of the two expressions éyeipew, to awake 
(applied to Jesus), and Cworoeiv, to quicken (applied to believers). The 
death of Jesus was a sleep, unaccompanied with any dissolution of the 
body . . .; it was therefore enough to awake Him. In our case, the body, 
being given over to destruction, must be entirely reconstituted ; this is 
well expressed by the word qguicken.—The word kai, also, omitted by the 
Sinait. and the Vatic., suits the context well: the spirit is already quick- 
ened; the body must be so also.—The apostle had said of the body in ver. 
10, it is dead, vexpdv. - Why does he here substitute the term mortal, Ovyrdv ? 
It has been thought that he used this word, which has a wider meaning, to 
embrace those who shall be alive at the Lord’s coming, and whose bodies 
shall be not raised, but transformed. Hofmann takes the term mortal, of 
ver, 10, as referring to the future state of the body, the state of death to 
which it is still only destined, and from which the resurrection will rescue 
it. The true explanation of the term seems to me simpler: In ver. 10, Paul 
means to speak of the fact (death) ; in ver. 11, of the quality (mortal). For 
the resurrection will not only change the fact of death into that of life, but 
it will transform the nature of the body, which from being mortal will be- 
come incorruptible (1 Cor. xv. 43, 44). 

The last words of this verse played a somewhat important part dogmat- 
ically in the first ages of the church. Those who maintained the divinity 
and personality of the Holy Spirit were more inclined to read, as is done 
by some ancient Alex. Mjj., dua tov évocxodytoc abrov mvebuatoc . . ., ‘by the 
Holy Spirit who dwelleth in you.’’—In fact, by this mode of expression 
the apostle would ascribe the divine operation of raising from the dead 
(John v. 21) to the Holy Spirit, which would imply His power of free 
causation as well as divinity. The opponents of this doctrine alleged the 
other reading, which is that of Stephens, and which differs here from the 
received reading: dia 7d évoixovv abtov rvevpa, ‘because of the Spirit that 
dwelleth in you.’’ This reading is found in authorities of the three families 
in the oldest versions, the Jtala and the Peshito, and in some very ancient 
Fathers, such as Ireneus and Origen. Such being the case, we can only 
ascribe it to Tischendorf’s provoking predilection for the SinaZt., that he 
adopts the first reading in his eighth edition. Indeed, so far as external 
authorities are concerned, the decisive fact is the well-attested existence of 
reading in the documents of the various countries of the church ; now 
in this case we find the reading dia rd . . ., because of, in Egypt (Vatic.), 
in the West (It. Fathers), in Syria (Peshito), and in the Byzantine Church 
(K L P, Mnn.), while the received reading is represented by little more 
than three Alexandrines and a Father of the same country (Clement). The 
meaning also decides in favor of the best supported reading. The dé with 
the accusative, because of, follows quite naturally the two similar dvd of ver. 
10: ‘*because of sin, death; because of righteousness, the life of the 
Spirit ;’? and because of the life of the Spirit, the resurrection of the body. 
The entire course of thought is summed up in this thrice repeated because 
of. Besides, Paul is not concerned to explain here by what agent the res- 
urrection is effected. What is of importance in the line of the ideas pre- 
sented from ver. 5 onward, is to indicate the moral state in consequence of 
which the granting of resurrection will be possible. That to which God 
will have respect, is the dwelling of His own Spirit in the believer; the 
holy use which he shall have made of his body to glorify Him ; the dignity | 
to which the Spirit shall have raised the body by making it a temple of God 
(1 Cor. vi. 19). Such a body he will treat as He has treated that of His 
own Son. This is the glorious thought with which the apostle closes this 
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passage and completes the development of the word : no condemnation.— 
This difference of reading is the only one in the whole Epistle to the 
Romans which is fitted to exercise any influence on Christian doctrine.! 
And yet we do not think that the question whether the resurrection of the 
body takes place dy the operation of the Holy Spirit, or because of His 
dwelling in us, has been very often discussed in our Dogmatics or treated 
in our Catechisms. 

The apostle does not speak of the lot reserved for the bodies of unbeliev- 
ers, or of unsanctified believers. The same is the case in the passage 1 Cor. 
xv. 20-28. But the word of ver, 13: ‘‘If ye live after the flesh, ye shalk 
die,’’ should suffice. That is not, especially after all that precedes, a word 
of salvation. Besides, what would be meant by the sharp contrast between 
the two propositions of vv. 5 and 6? We have to explain his silence by his 
aim, which was to expound the work of salvation to its completion. It is 
the same with 1 Cor. xv. 20-28.—We believe, finally, that after that it is 
quite unnecessary to refute the opinion of those who, like De Wette, Phi- 
lippi, Holsten, think the expression : to quicken the body, ver. 11, should be 
applied in whole or in part to the sanctification of the Christian’s body ; 
Paul does not mix up questions so; he spoke, in ver. 2, of two laws to be 
destroyed, that of sin and that of death, And he has rigorously followed 
the order which he traced for himself. 


EIGHTEENTH PASSAGE (Vv. 12-17). 
Freed from Sin and Death, the Christian becomes Son and Heir. 


Victory over sin and death once decided by the reign of the Holy Spirit, 
condemnation is not only taken away, it is replaced by the benediction 
which is given to us in all its degrees: in the present, the filial state, adop- 
tion ; in the future, the divine inheritance. ; 

Vv. 12 and 13 form the transition from the preceding passage to this. 
The life of the Spirit is not realized in the believer without his concurrence 
merely from the fact that the Spirit has once been communicated to him. 
There is needed on man’s part a persevering decision, an active docility in_ 

“giving himself over to the guidance of the Spirit. For the guidamce of the 

pirit tends constantly to the sacrifice of the flesh; and if the believer re- 
fuses to follow it on this path, he renounces the life of the Spirit and its 
glorious privileges. 

Vy. 12, 13. ‘* Thus then, brethren, we are under obligation, not to the flesh 
to live after the flesh ; for if ye live after the flesh, ye must die; but if ye 
through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body,’ ye shall live.”’—It isnot~ 
énough to have received the Spirit ; it is also necessary to walk according 
to Him. The thus then refers to the thought of the preceding passage : 
‘Since the Spirit has set you free from the law of sin and death, do not 
replace yourselves under this curse.’? The address: brethren, reappears 
every time the apostle wishes to bring home to his readers a practical and 
personal warning.—When saying: we are under obligation, literally debtors, 
Paul meant to continue in the words: to the Spirit, to live according to 
Him. As soon as the Spirit comes to dwell in our heart, we owe to Him, 
ourselves, and a life wholly conformed to His wishes. But the apostle 
breaks off his sentence to set aside the opposite supposition, one unfortu- 
nately which cannot be passed over in silence, and he makes haste to add : 


4 


1 The doubtful state of the question is shown by the fact that while Lachman (2d ed.) and 
Tregelles sustain one reading, Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort sustain the other, which is 
adopted by English Revision of 1881.—T. W. C.. 

2D EFG, It. Ir. Or. read tys capkos instead of tov cwparos. 
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not to the flesh. ‘‘The natural man,’’ Hofmann observes, ‘imagines that 
he owes it to his flesh to satisfy it.” The care of his person, from the most 
earthly point of view, appears to him the first and most important of his 
obligations, Now it is this tendency which is combated by the Spirit as 
soon as He takes possession of us (Gal. v. 17). This is the debt which 
should neither be acknowledged nor paid. The apostle says why in the 
following verse. 

Ver, 13. In this way the regenerate man himself would go on to death. 
So the flesh will reward us for our fidelity in discharging our debt to it, 
—MéArere : *‘ there is nothing for you but to die; such is the only future 
which awaits you.’’ Now was the time to resume the sentence which had 
been begun: “Ye are under obligation . . . to the Spirit.”? But the 
apostle supposes this idea to come out clearly enough from the expressed 
contrast : not to the flesh, and continues as if he had expressed it: ‘* But 
_f through the Spirit,” ete. Whither does this principle, whose impelling - 
power takes the place of the flesh, lead us? To death also; to the death 
of the flesh, and thereby to life: ye shall live. The rhythm of this verse is 
quite similar to that observed by Calvin in vii. 9, 10; 18a, the life of the 
flesh is the death of man ; 13), the death of the flesh is the life of man. 
Why does the apostle say’: the works of the body, and not of the flesh ? This 
difference already struck certain Greco-Latin copyists, who have sought to 
correct the text in this direction. But it is unnecessary. The comple- 
ment : of the body, is not here the genitive of the instrument, but that of the 
author, The acts of which the body is the simple instrument are not its 


direct and penetrate all, even his eating and drinking, according to the ex- 
ample quoted by the apostle, 1 Cor. x. 31. In all these acts of life the 
body should not guide, but be guided... Every act of sacrifice whereby the 
independence of the body is denied, and its submission to the spirit forcibly 
asserted, secures a growth of spiritual life inman. It is only as a void is 
cleared in the domain of the flesh, that the efficacy of the Spirit shows 
itself with new force. Thus is explained the ye shail live, which applies to 
cvery moment of the believer’s existence on to the state of perfection.— 
This last word : ye shall live, becomes the theme of the following passage. 
For the two attributes son and heir of God, which are about to be developed, 
the one in vv. 14-16, the other in ver. 17, exhaust the notion of life. 

Vv. 14,15. “ For all they who are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons 
of God. Forye have not received a spirit of bondage to fall back into Sear ; but 
ye have received a Spirit of adoption, whereby we ery: Abba, Father !°— Oc 
literally : “as many as there are of them whoareled . . . theyare”.. . ne 
Jor refers to the promise : ye shall live. It is impossible for one who is a Son 
of God, the source of life, not to live. Now he who gives himself to be 
guided by the Spirit of God, is certainly a son of God. The thought ex- 
pressed in this verse may be understood in two ways. Does Paul mean that 
living according to the Spirit is the proof that one possesses the rank of a 

child of God? Tn that case this would follow from the grace of justifica- 
tion; and the gift of the Spirit would be a subsequent gift coming to seal 
this glorious acquired position. In favor of this view there might be 
quoted Gal. iv. 6: ‘ Because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of 
His Son into your hearts.”” But ‘it must not be forgotten that Paul is not 
here speaking of the gift of the Spirit, but of the believer’s surrender to His 
influences, The reference therefore is 0 a more advanced Stage of the ' 


“ Christian life. The other possible meaning is this: ‘Ye have a right to 


the title of sons as soon as ye let yourselves be led by the Spirit.” And 
this meaning evidently suits the context better. Though one become a son 


by justification, he does not possess the filial state, he does not really enjoy — 


t 
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adoption until he has become loyally submissive to the operation of the 

“Spirit. The meaning is therefore this : ‘If ye let yourselves be led by the’ 
Spirit, ye are ipso fucto sons of God.’’—Meyer gives the pronoun oir, they, 

“an exclusive sense: ‘they only.” ’ But we are no longer at the warning ; 
the apostle is now proving the: ye shall live (for). The restrictive inten- 
tion is therefore foreign to his thought, he is making a strong affirmation. 
—In the term dyovra, are led, there is something like a notion of holy vio- 
lence ; the Spirit drags the man where the flesh would fain not. go. The 
verb may be taken in the passive: are driven, or in the middle: let them- 
selves be driven.—The intentional repetition of the word God establishes a 
close connection between the two ideas: obeying the Spirit and being sons. 
A son obeys his father. The term vide, son, implies community of nature 
and all the privileges which flow from it ; consequently, when God is the 
father, participation in life.—The apostle gives in what follows two proofs 
of the reality of this state of sonship: the one, partly subjective, the filial 
feeling toward God experienced by the believer, ver. 15 ; the other, ob- 
jective, the testimony of the Divine Spirit proclaiming the divine father- 
hood within his heart, ver. 16. 

Ver, 15. The ancients were much perplexed to explain this expression : 
Ye have not received a spirit of bondage. It seemed to them to imply the 
idea, that a servile spirit had been given to the readers previously by God 
Himself. Hence the explanation of Chrysostom, who applied the spirit of 
bondage to the Jaw. This meaning is inadmissible. It would be pref- 
erable to understand it of the mercenary and timid spirit which accom- 
panied legal obedience. But could Paul possibly ascribe this to a divine 
communication? If we connect the adverb zdiw, again, as we should do, 
not with the verb éAaBere, ye received, but only with the regimen eic¢ odfov, 
to fear, there is nothing in the expression obliging us to hold that Paul 
has in view an anterior divine communication; for the meaning is this : 
“‘The Spirit which ye have received of God is not a servile spirit throwing 
you back into the fear in which ye formerly lived.’’ Comp. 2 Tim. i. 7. 
The character of heathen religions is in fact the sentiment of fear 
(devorSaiwovia, Acts xvii. 22). And was it not in some respects the same 
among the Jews, though with them the fear of Jehovah took a more 
elevated character than the fear of the gods among the Gentiles? The 
feeling with which the Spirit of God fills the believer’s heart is not fear, 
suited to the condition of a slave, but the confidence and liberty which 
become a son.—The word spirit might here be regarded as denoting 
simply a subjective disposition ; as in that word of the Lord in reference to 
Sennacherib (Isa. xxxvii. 7): ‘‘ I will put such a spirit in him, that he will 
return to his own land ;’’? comp. 1 Cor. iv. 21: a spirit of meekness ; Rom. 
xi. 8: a spirit of slumber. Here it would be the jilial sentiment in relation 
to God. What might support this subjective meaning of the word spirit, 
is the strongly emphasized contrast between this verse and the following, 
where the objective meaning is evident: ‘‘The Spirit Himself beareth 
witness”? .. . Nevértheless it is impossible, if we consider the con- 
nection between ver. 15 and the preceding verse, not to see in the Spirit 
of adoption, of which Paul here speaks, the Spirit of God Himself ; comp. 
especially Gal. iv. 6, a passage so like ours, and where there is no room for 
uncertainty. The difference between vv. 15 and 16, so far as the meaning 
of the word spirit is concerned, is not the difference between an inward 
disposition and the Spirit of God, but rather that which distinguishes 
two different modes of acting, followed by one and the same Holy Spirit. 
In the former case, the operation of the Spirit makes itself felt by means 
of a personal disposition which He produces in us; in the second case it is 
still more direct (see on ver. 16).—The Spirit of adoption is the Spirit of 
God, in so far as producing the spiritual state corresponding to sonship ; 
He may even be called: the Spirit of the Son Himself, Gal. iv. 6. He 
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puts us relatively to God in the same position as Jesus, when He said : 
‘Father! The term viofecia, adoption, reminds us of the fact that Jesus 
alone is Son in essence (vide uovoyevyc, only son). To become sons, we must 
be incorporated into Him by faith (Eph. i. 5).—The pronoun éy 6, in whom, 
shows that it is wnder the inspiration of thé filial sentiment produced in us 
by this Spirit that we thus pray, and the term ery expresses the profound 
emotion with which this cry of adoration goes forth from the believing 
heart.—Adba is the form which the Hebrew word ab, father, had taken in 
the Aramaic language, commonly spoken in Palestine in the time of Jesus. 
It was thus Jesus spoke to God when He called Him Vather ; comp. 
Mark xiv. 36. It has been thought Paul employed the form here, because 
he made use of it habitually in his own prayers, and that he added the 
Greek translation : 6 rar#p, father, in writing to the Romans and to the 
Galatians, because the Aramaic was unintelligible to them as former Gen- 
tiles. But the employment of the expression (which occurs in three 
writings of the N. T.) must rest on a more general usage. Like the terms 
Amen, Hosanna, Hallelujah, this word Abba had no doubt passed from the 
liturgical language of the primitive Judeo-Christian church into general 
ecclesiastical language.! By adapting this sacred form of address, which 
had passed through the mouth of Jesus Himself, to the worship of Chris- 
tians, not only was there a compliance with the command : ‘‘ When ye 
pray, say: Our Abba (our Father), who art in heaven,’ but the feeling of 
the whole church seemed to blend with that of its High Priest, who had 
prayed, using the same term for Himself and His brethren. From regard 
to Greek-speaking Christians, and neophytes in particular, the custom was 
probably followed of adding the Greek translation : 6 xatjp, Jather, as is 
done by Mark. Augustine and Calvin suppose that it was meant, by using 
these two forms in juxtaposition, to express the union of Jewish and 
Gentile Christians in one spiritual body. This hypothesis has no great 
probability. 

Vv. 16, 17. ‘‘ The Spirit itself beareth witness to our spirit, that we are 
children of God. Now if children, then heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
Christ ; of so be that we suffer with Him, that we may be also glorified with 
Him.”—The asyndeton form (the absence of a connecting particle) be- 
tween vv. 15 and 16 indicates here, as always, profound emotion ; it 
announces the more forcible reaffirmation of the same fact, but presented 
in a new aspect. The expression aizd 7d rvevua does not signify the same 
Spirit (~o aitd rvevua), but the Spirit Himself, as the immediate organ of, 
God. All who are not Strangers to the experience of divine things, know 

“that there 1s a difference between a state formed in us by the Divine Spirit, 
and expressing itself in the form of prayer (ver. 15), and the language in 
which God- answers us directly by means of the Spirit. This difference 
comes out in the following passage, when the apostle expressly dis- 
tinguishes the groaning of the Spirit Himself in those who have received 
the first-fruits of the Spirit (ver. 26), from their own groaning (ver. 23). 
We observe a similar difference in the life of Jesus Himself when it is He 
who says: my Hather (Luke ii. 49, et al.), or when it is God who says to 
Him: Thou art my Son (Luke iii. 12). So, in this case the apostle means 
that we are sons of’ God, not only because our heart cherishes a filial dis- 
position toward God, and inspires us with the cry of love: my Father ; 
but—and this is still more sublime—because from the heart of God Himself 
there comes down the answer by the voice of the Holy Spirit : my child. 

“Itisnot-only our arms which are stretched out to take hold of God who 
gives Himself to us in Christ, but His at the same time which embrace us __ 
and draw us to His bosom.—The oév, with, in the verb ovumaptopetr, to bear 

“witness with, should evidently preserve its natural meaning: ‘ bears witness 


* 


1 So that it became a proper name, just as was the case with Messiah, Christ, etc.—T. W. C, 
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conjointly with our spirit,’’ the fecling of which was expressed in ver. 15. 

~put the dative: ro xvevuare quar, to our spirit, is not to be regarded as the 
regimen of obv, with (‘‘ bears witness with our spirit’); it_is our spirit 

_which here receives the divine testimony.', The term réxvov, child, differs” 
from vidc, son, ver. 14, in this, that the latter expresses rather the personal 
dignity and independence, the official character of the representative of a 
family, while the second has a more inward sense, and indicates rather 
community of life. In the one what is expressed is the position of honor, 
in the other the relation of nature. 

Ver. 17. The apostle has proved the fact of our being sons or children, 
first by the filial feeling produced in us by the Spirit, and then by the 
direct witness of the Spirit Himself. He can now conclude his argument ; 
for even in expressing the most exalted sentiments, his exposition always 
assumes a logical form. He had said, vv. 13 and 14: ‘Ye shall live, for 
ye are sons ;’”’ then he demonstrated the reality of this title sow; and he 
now infers from it the condition of heirship, Thus the reasoning is con; 
cluded; for to be an heir of God is identical with being a possessor of 
life.__No doubt God does not die, like those who leave an inheritance ; it 
is from the heart of His glory that He enriches his sons by communicating 
it to them, that is, by imparting Himself to them. For, rightly taken, 
His heritage is Himself. The best He can give His children is to dwell in 

_them. St. Paul expresses it when he describes the perfect state in the 
words (1 Cor. xv. 28): God all in all.—But he here adds an expression 
particularly fitted to impress us with the sublimity of such a state: co- 
heirs with Christ. The loftiness of the title heir of God might easily be lost 
in vagueness, unless the apostle, with the view of making this abstract 
idea palpable, added a concrete fact. To be an heir with Christ is not to 
inherit in the second instance, to inherit from Him ; it is to be put in the 
same rank as Himself; it is to share the divine possession with Him. To 
get a glimpse of what is meant by the title heirs of God, let us contemplate 
the relation between Christ and God, and we shall have an idea of what 
we are led to hope from our title sons of God ; comp. ver. 29.—Only to 
reach the possession of the inheritance, there is yet’ one ‘condition to be 
satisfied : if we suffer with Him. Paul knows well that, ambitious as we, 
are of glory, we are equally ready to recoil from the necessary suffering. 
Now it is precisely in suffering that the bond between Christ and us, in 
virtue of which we shall be able to become His co-heirs, is closely drawn. 
We only enter into possession of the common heritage of glory, by 
accepting our part in the common inheritance of suffering ; cizep: “if 
really, as we are called to it, we have the courage to”... These last 
words are evidently the transition to the passage immediately following, 
in which are expounded, first the miserable state of the world in its present 
condition, but afterward the certainty of the glorious state which awaits us. 


NINETEENTH PASSAGE (Vv. 18-80). 


Completion of the Plan of Salvation, notwithstanding the Miseries of our 
present Condition. 


In speaking of the full victory gained by the Spirit of Christ over the 
last remains of condemnation, Paul seemed to assume that the work had al- 
ready reached its goal, and that nothing remained but to pass into glory. 
But in the words: ‘If so be we suffer with Him,”’ he had already given 


it to be understood that there remained to the children of God a career of 


1 Still, the better translation is, beareth witness with our spirit, which necessarily involves 
the other.—T. W. C. 
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suffering to be gone through in communion with Christ, and that the era 
of glory would only open to them after this painful interval. These two 
thoughts: the present state of suffering, and the certain glory in which it 
is to issue, are the theme of the following passage. This piece, as it ap- 
pears to me, is one of those, the tenor of which has been most misunderstood 
even in the latest commentaries. It has been regarded as a series of con- 
solatory themes, presented by the apostle to suffering believers. They are 
the following three, according to Meyer: 1. The preponderance of future 
glory over present sufferings (vv. 18-25); 2. the aid of the Holy Spirit 
(vv. 26 and 27); 3. the working together of all things for the good of those 
who love God (vv. 28-80). M. Reuss says on reaching ver. 28: After hope 
(vv. 18-25) and the Spirit (vv. 26 and 27), the apostle mentions yet a third 
fact which is of a nature to support us, namely, ‘that everything contrib- 
utes to the good of them that love God.”’ A little further on he adds: 
‘To this end Paul recapitulates the series of acts whereby God interposes 
in the salvation of the individual.’’ A third fact . . ., to this end! Such 
expressions hardly suit our apostle’s style ; and when one is obliged to have 
recourse to them, it simply proves that he has not grasped the course of his 
thoughts. The same is the case with the division recently offered by Hol- 
sten, who here finds the hope of the Christian founded : 1. on the state of 
creation ; 2. on the groaning of believers; 3. on the groaning of the Spirit ; 
4. on the consciousness of believers that their very sufferings must turn to 
their good. How can one imagine that he has understood St. Paul, when 
he lacerates his thoughts in this fashion ? 

The following passage develops two ideas: the world’s state of misery in 
its present condition, a state demonstrated by the groaning of the whole 
creation, by that of believers themselves, and finally by that of the Holy 
Spirit ; then in contrast, the certainty, notwithstanding all, of the perfect 
accomplishment of the glorious plan eternally conceived by God for our 
glory. ‘The transition from the first idea to the second is found in the oida- 
ev 06, but. we know, of ver. 28, where the adversative particle dé, but, ex- 
pressly establishes the contrast between the second idea and the first. 

And first of all, the general theme, ver. 18, enunciating the two ideas to 
be developed: 1. The sufferings of the present time (the ovurdayew, to suffer 
with, ver. 17), and 2. The glory yet to be revealed in us (the ovvdogacbpvat, be- 
ing glorified together with, ver. 17). 

Ver. 18. ‘' Hor I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us.?—The term 
Aoyifouat, I reckon, here signifies: ‘‘I judge after calculation made.’”? The 
expressions which follow imply, indeed, the idea of a calculation. The 
adjective-d£&ioc, worthy, comes, as the old lexicographers say, from the verb 
ayw, to drive, to cause to move, and denotes strictly a thing which is heavy 
enough to produce motion in the scale of the balance. The preposition 
mpéc is used here, as frequently, to denote proportion. Consequently, the 
apostle means that when he compares the miseries imposed on him by the 
present state of things with the glory awaiting him in the future, he does 
not find that the former can be of any weight whatever in the balance of 
his resolutions. Why does he use the first person singular, J reckon, instead 
of speaking in the name of all Christians? No doubt because he would 
have them verify his calculation themselves, each making it over again for 
himself. And he has good right to take the initiative in comparison with 
them, as evidently suffering more than all of them.—This present time 
denotes the actual conditions of our earthly life in contrast with those of 
the new world which succeeds it. These are, on the one hand, the miseries 
arising from bodily infirmities and the necessities of life ; on the other, 
those caused by the enmity of man and the sins of believers themselves. 
Paul, who endured more than any other of these two kinds of sufferings, 
yet calls them, 2 Cor. iv. 17: the light affliction of the present moment, in 
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opposition to the eternal weight of glory which he sees before him.—This 
glory is to be revealed ; it is therefore already ; and indeed it exists not 
only in the plan of God decreeing it to us, but also in the person of Christ 
glorified, with whose appearing it will be visibly displayed. The apostle 
adds elec judc, in and for us. He might have written év juiv, in us ; but this 
expression would have been insufficient. For the glory will not consist 
only in owr own transformation, but also in the coming of the Lord Him- 
self, and the transformation of the universe. Thus it will be displayed at 
once for us and in us ; this is expressed by the eic¢ uae. Being unable to 
render the two relations into French by a single preposition, we have pre- 
ferred to express the second, which is the most comprehensive. : 

Ver. 19 begins the development of this general state of misery and wait- 
ing in which the church still participates, and which was denoted by the 
term : the sufferings of this present time (ver. 18). 

Ver. 19. ‘‘ For the earnest expectation of the creation longeth for the mant- 
festation of the sons of God.’’—The for is usually made to refer to the idea 
of the glory yet to be revealed, ver. 18. And this view is supported either by 
the greatness of this glory (De W., Hofmann), or by its certainty (Meyer), 
or by its futurity (Philip.), or by the imminence of its manifestatiom 
(Reiche). But not one of these affirmations is really proved in what follows. 
What Paul demonstrates is simply the fact, that if we are already saved 
spiritually, we are far from being so also outwardly. In biblical language : 
As to the spirit, we are in the age to come ; as to the body, in the present 
age. The for therefore refers to the sufferings of this present time. This 
strange discord forms the basis of our present condition ; and this is what 
ver. 19 demonstrates by the waiting attitude which all nature betrays. 
Holsten, ever preoccupied with the alleged application of our Epistle to the 
Judeo-Christians of Rome, thus introduces the subject: ‘‘The Judeo- 
Christians ask: But, if all wrath is taken away, why so much suffering 
still?’ We in turn ask: Is it only Judeo-Christians, is it not every 
Christian conscience which asks the question ? 

The Greek term which we have translated by the word expectation, is one 
of those admirable words which the Greek language easily forms. It is 
composed of three elements : «apa, the head ; Soxéw, doxda, doxevw, to wait for, 
espy ; and axé, from, from afar ; so: ‘to wait with the head raised, and 
the eye fixed on that point of the horizon from which the expected object 
is to come.’? What a plastic representation! An artist might make a 
statue of hope out of this Greek term. The verb arexdéyerar, which we 
have translated by longeth for, is not less remarkable ; it is composed of the 
‘ simple verb 6éyoua, to receive, and two prepositions : é«, owt of the hands of, 
and axé, from, from afar; so: ‘to receive something from the hands of 
one who extends it to you from afar.’’? This substantive and verb together 
vividly describe the attitude of the suffering creation, which in its entirety 
turns as it were an impatient look to the expected future.—What is to be 
understood here by the creation (Eng. version, the creature)? There is an 
astonishing variety of answers given to this question by commentators, 
The word # xriow itself denotes either the creative act, or its result, the 
totality of created things. But very often it takes a more restricted mean- 
ing, which is indicated by the sense of the whole passage. Thus in this 
context we must begin with excluding believers from the creation. For in 
ver. 23 they are mentioned as forming a class by themselves. We must 
likewise cut off from it wnbelieving men, whether Jews or Gentiles. For of 
two things one or other must happen : either they will be converted before 
the expected time, and in that case they will themselves be found among 
the children of God, and will not form part of the creation (end of the ver. 
and ver. 21). Or if they are not then converted, they will not participate 
(even indirectly) in the glorious condition of the children of God. Conse- 
quently, since there can be no question in this context either of good angels 
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or devils, it only remains to us to restrict the application of the word the 
creation to all the unintelligent beings which we usually comprise in the 
expression nature (in opposition to mankind). Thus are excluded the 
explanation of St. Augustine, who understood by it wnconverted men, and 
that of Locke and others, who applied it to unconverted Jews; that of 
Boéhme, who applied it to the heathen; the Arminian explanation, which 
took the word the creation in the sense of the new creation, and applied this 
term to Christians only ; that of Luther, who in some passages seems to 
have restricted it to énanimate nature ; that of Zyro, who sees in this term 
a designation of the flesh in the regenerate, etc. The explanation we have 
given is that most generally adopted (Er., Calv., Grot., Thol., De Wette, 
Philip., Hofm., etc.). It is confirmed by the following parallels: Matt. 
xix. 28, where Jesus speaks of the palingenesia, or universal renovation 
which is to take place ; Acts ili. 21, where Peter announces the restoration 
of all things ; and Rev. xxi. 1, where this event is described as the substi- 
tution of a new heaven and a new earth for the present heaven and earth. 
The same perspective of a universal renovation in the last times is already 
opened up in the O. T. (Isa. xi. 1 et seq., Ixv. 17; Ps. cil. 26, 27, civ. 34) ; 
it follows from the fact of the fall of man in which nature was involved. 
Solidarity in the matter of restoration is naturally associated with solidarity 
in the fall.—In this prophetico-poetical passage the destination of nature is 
represented as its own expectation. This figurative expression becomes a 
truth in proportion as the beings themselves suffer from the general dis- 
order.—The hour of transformation is called the time of the manifestation of 
the sons of God. This expression is explained by Col. iii. 4 : ‘‘ When Christ, 
our life, shall be manifested, then ye also shall be manifested with Him in 
glory.’’? The appearing of the sons of God in their true sanctified nature, 
will break the bonds of the curse which still to this hour hold the creation 
in fetters; comp. Matt. xiii. 43; 1 John iii. 2. And nature herself is 
impatient to see those new guests arrive, because she knows that to receive 
’ them she will don her fairest apparel.—In the following verses, Paul 
develops more fully that abnormal character of the present creation which 
he has just declared in ver. 19. 

Vv. 20-22. ‘' For the creation was made subject to vanity, not voluntarily, 
but by reason of him who hath subjected the same in hope, because the creation 
itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious lib- 
erty of the children of God. For we know that the whole creation grouneth to- 
gether and as it were travaileth until now.”’—The vanity to which nature is 
now subject, is the state of frailty to which all earthly beings are sub- 
jected. _‘‘ Everywhere,’’ says M. Reuss, ‘‘our eyes meet images of death 
and decay; the scourge of barrenness, the fury of the elements, the de- 
structive instincts of beasts, the very laws which govern vegetation, every- 
thing gives nature a sombre hue’. . . This reign of death which prevails 
over all that is born cannot be the normal state of a world created by God. 
Nature suffers from a curse which it cannot have brought upon itself, as it 
is not morally free. Itis not with its goodwill, says the apostle, that it ap- 
pears in this condition, but because of him who hath subjected it to such a 
state.—Whom does he mean? According to most modern commentators : 
God. Was it not He who pronounced the sentence of doom: ‘‘ Cursed is 
the ground for thy sake’’ (Gen. iii. 17)? Yet if this were the apostle’s 
meaning, it would be strange that he should use the expression: by reason 
of (dca with the accusative) ; for God is not the moral cause, but the ef- 
ficient author of the curse on nature.* Then if the expression : not with its 
goodwill, signifies : not by its own fault, it is natural to seek in the con- 
trasted term a designation of the person on whom the moral responsibility 


18 D FG read dor instead of ore, which is read by T. R. with all the other Mjj. 
2 He uses this expression in order reverently to remove this supreme will of God to a wider 
distance from corruption and vanity.—Alford.—T. W. C 
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for this catastrophe rests ; and we cannot be surprised at the explanation 
given by Chrysostom, Schneckenburger, Tholuck, who apply the term 6 
broratac, he who subjected, to the first man ; comp. the expression, Gen. iii. 
17: ‘‘Cursed is the ground jor thy sake.’’? It cannot be denied, however, 
that there is something strangely mysterious in the apostle’s language, 
which he might easily have avoided by saying: by reason of the man, or 
by reason of us; then does the term: he who subjected, apply well to man, 
who in this event, so far as nature is concerned, played a purely passive 
part? This consideration has led one critic, Hammond, to apply the term 
to Satan, the prince of this world (as Jesus calls him), who, either by his 
own fall or by that of man, dragged the creation into the miserable state 
here described. The only room for hesitation, as it appears to me, is be- 
tween the two latter meanings.—The regimen: in hope, can only refer to 
the term: who hath subjected, if we apply it to God, which, as we have seen, 
is unnatural. It depends therefore on the principal verb: was made subject 
to vanity, and signifies that from the first, when this chastisement was in- 
flicted, it was so only with a future restoration in view. This hope, pre- 
cisely like the expectation, ver. 19, is attributed to nature herself ; she pos- 
sesses in the feeling of her unmerited suffering a sort of presentiment of 
her future deliverance. 

Ver. 21. The conujnction é7: (that, or because) may be made directly de- 
pendent on the words in hope: ‘‘in hope that.’’ Ver. 21 would then state 
wherein the hope itself consists. But we may also take it in the sense of 
because, and find in ver. 21 the reason of the hope: ‘‘I say: with hope, be- 
cause’. . . This indeed would be the only possible meaning if, with 
Tischendorf, we adopted the reading of the Sinuait. and the Greco-Latins : 
diért, seeing that. In any case it is the natural sense; for why otherwise 
would the apostle repeat in extenso the subject of the sentence : airy 7 Kriouc, 
the creation itself? No writer will say: nature was made subject in the 
hope that Nature herself would be delivered.'—The pronoun ifse/f glances 
at a natural objection: one would not have expected such a fact.in a being 
like Nature. The «ai, also, even, refers to the same thought : the unintelli- 
gent creation no less than men.—In the expression: the bondage of corrup- 
tion, the complement may signify: ‘‘ the bondage which consists of corrup- 
tion.’? But this complement may also be taken as the genitive of the ob- 
ject, subjection ¢o corruption, as a law. This second meaning is undoubt- 
edly better; for the idea of enslavement is thus rendered more emphatic, 
in opposition to the idea of liberty in what follows.—The term g@opa, cor- 
ruption, putrescence, is more forcible than the word vanity, and serves to 
define it more exactly,—Paul does not say that nature will participate in 
the glory, but only in the liberty of the glory of the children of God. Lib- 
erty is one of the elements of their glorious state, and it is the only one to 
which nature can lay claim. It expresses the unchecked development of 
the free expansion of all the powers of life, beauty, and perfection, where- 
with this new nature will be endowed. ‘There is nothing to show that the 
apostle has in view the return to life of the individual beings composing 
the present system of nature. In the domains inferior to man, the indi- 
vidual is merely the temporary manifestation of the species. We have 
therefore to think here only of a new nature in its totality, differing from 
the old system in its constitution and laws. 

Ver. 22. The hope expressed in ver. 21 is justified in ver. 22. By the 
word we know, Paul appeals, not as Ewald supposes, to an old book that 
has been lost, but to a book always open to those who have eyes to read it, 
nature itself, the daily sight of which proclaims loudly enough ali the 
apostle here says. Is there not a cry of universal suffering, a woful sigh 
perpetually ascending from the whole life of nature? Have not poets 


1 Still, most of the recent expositors prefer to render the conjunction, that.—T. W. C. 
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caught this vast groaning in every age? has not their voice become its 
organ? As Schelling said: On the loveliest spring day, while Nature is 
displaying all her charms, does not the heart, when drinking in admiration, 
imbibe a poison of gnawing melancholy? The preposition civ, with, which 
enters into the composition of the two verbs, can only refer to the concur- 
gence of all the beings of nature in this common groaning. But there is 
more than groaning in the case; there is effort, travail. This is forcibly 
expressed by the second verb cvvwdiver, literally, to travail in birth. It 
seems as if old Nature bore in her bosom the germ of a more perfect na- 
ture, and, as the poet says, ‘‘ sente bondir en elle un nouvel univers’’ (feels in 
her womb the leaping of a new universe).—We should beware of giving to 
the expression until now the meaning assigned to it by De Wette and Mey- 
er: from the first of time, or without interruption. This would be a super- 
fluous observation. The context shows what Paul means: Until now, even 
after redemption is already accomplished. The renovating principle has 
transformed the domain of the Spirit ; for it became penetrated therewith 
at Pentecost. But the domain of nature has remained till now outside 
of its action. Comp. the éwe apr, 1 Cor. iv. 13. It isin this respect with 
the whole as with the individual ; comp. ver. 10. 


On the passage viii. 18-22.—In following the exposition of the work of salva- 
tion, the apostle touches a domain, that, namely, of nature, where he comes 
into contact with the labors of science. Is there harmony or variance between 

his teaching and the results of scientific study? There is a first point on 
‘which the harmony is complete. For a century past the study of our globe 
has proved that the present condition of the earth is only the result of a series 
of profound and gradual transformations; which leads us naturally to the 
conclusion that this state is not final, and should only be regarded as a tem- 
porary phase destined to pave the way for some other new transformation. 
So it is precisely that our earth appears to the view of the apostle enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit. But there is a second point on which the harmony does 
not seem so complete. The apostle traces the present state of suffering and 
death to a catastrophe which has intervened, first in the moral world, and 
which has reacted on external nature. Now modern science seems to prove 
that the present condition of the earth is a natural result of its whole previous 
development, and that the miseries belonging to it are rather remains of the 
primitive imperfection of matter than the effects of a fall which intervened at 
a given moment. Is death, for example, which reigns over mankind, anything 
else than the continuation of that to which the animal world was subject in the 
epochs anterior to man? ‘This is a serious objection. Putting ourselves at 
the apostle’s point of view, we may answer it in two ways. If we apply to 
man the expression 6 drordac, he who subjected (nature to vanity), it must be 
held that man placed in a privileged position, exempt from miseries In general 
and from death, with a body which life in God could raise above the law of 
dissolution, was called as the king of nature to free this magnificent domain 
from all the imperfections and miseries which it had inherited from previous 
ages. After developing all his faculties of knowledge and power in the favored 
place where he had been put for this purpose, man should have extended this 
prosperous condition to the whole earth, and changed it into a paradise. 
Natural history proves that a beneficial influence even on the animal world is 
not an impossibility. But in proportion as man failed in his civilizing mission 
to nature, if one may so speak, it fell back under that law of vanity from which 
it should have been freed by him, and which weighed on it only the more 
heavily in consequence of man’s corruption. Thus the apostle’s view may be 
justified on this explanation. But if the term 6 troragac, he who subjected, 
refers to Satan, there opens up to our mind a still vaster survey over the 
development of nature. Satan is called—and Jesus Himself gives him the 
title—the prince of this world. He who believes in the personal existence of 
Satan may therefore also hold that this earth belonged originally to his 
domain. Has it not been from the first steps of its development the theatre 
of the struggle between this revolted vassal and his divine liege-lord? The 


- 
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history of humanity is constantly showing us, both in great things and small, 
God taking the initiative and laying down some good, but that good hasting to 
alter its character by a progressive deviation, which leads slowly to the most 
enormous monstrosities. Might not primitive nature have been subject to a 
similar law, and the crisis of its development have resulted also from conflict 
between a beneficent force laying down a normal state, and that power of 
deviation which immediately takes hold of the divine product to guide it to 
the most abnormal result, till the salutary principle again interpose to establish 
a new point of departure superior to the former, and which the malignant 
spirit will corrupt anew? From this unceasing struggle proceeded the constant 
progress which terminated in man, and in the relatively perfect condition in 
which he originally appeared. But the power of deviation showed itself 
immediately anew on the very theatre of paradise, and in the domain of liberty 
produced sin, which involved all again under the law of death, which is not 
yet finally vanquished. It belongs to Christ, to the children of God, the seed 
of the woman, man victorious over the serpent, his temporary victor, to work 
out a deliverance which would have been the work of the race of mankind had 
it remained united to God.! Perhaps this second point of view explains more 
fully the thought of the apostle expressed in this passage.—There is a third 
point on which science seems to us to harmonize readily with St. Paul’s view ; 
I mean the. close solidarity which exists between man and the whole of nature. 
The physiologist is forced to see in the human body the intended goal and 
masterpiece of animal organization which appears as nothing else than a long 
effort to reach this consummation. As the breaking of the bud renders sterile 
the branch which bore it, so the fall of man involved that of the world. As 
Schelling said in one of his admirable lectures on the philosophy of revelation : 
‘‘Nature, with its melancholy charm, resembles a bride who, at the very 
moment when she was fully attired for marriage, saw the bridegroom to whom 
she was to be united die on the very day fixed for the marriage. She still 
stands with her fresh crown and in her bridal dress, but her eyes are full of 
tears.”’* The soul of the poet-philosopher here meets that of the apostle. 


‘The ancient thinkers spoke much of a soul of the world. The idea was not a 


vain dream. The soul of the world is man. The whole Bible, and this 
important passage in particular, rest on this profound idea. 


The groaning of nature, of which the apostle has just spoken, is the ex- 
pression and proof of the abnormal state to which it is subjected, with all 
the beings belonging to it. But it is not the only sufferer from this state 
of imperfection. Other beings of a higher order, and which have already 
been restored to their normal state, also suffer from the same, and mingle 
their groaning with that of nature. This is the truth developed in vv. 23— 
20. 

Ver. 23. ‘And not only only so, but we also,* which have the jirst-fruits of 
the Spirit, we ourselves also* groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption,® 
the redemption of our body.’’-—The connection between this passage and the 
preceding one is obvious at a glance; it is found in the idea of groaning. 
The groaning of believers themselves, men already animated with.the breath 
of God, rises as it were on that of nature. Of the three or even four read- 
ings presented by the documents, we must first, whatever Volkmar may 
say to the contrary, set aside that of the Vatic., which rejects the jueic, we, 
in the middle of the verse ; this pronoun is indispensable to emphasize the 
contrast between believers and nature. And whence could it have come 
into all the other texts? We may also set aside the Greco-Latin reading 
(DFG). By putting the pronoun: we ourselves also, at the beginning of 
the sentence, after the words: not only but, it obliterates the forcible re- 


' This was the view-point of Steffens in his lectures on ‘‘ Anthropology.” 

2 We quote from memory. 

SDE FG, It. read adda car nuets avtoe instead of Kat avror. 

4 Three principal readings: 1. T. R., with K L P and Mnn. : exovres car ners avtor.—2. NA 
C : exovtes ners Kar ovtot.—3. DEG: exovtes avtor; B: exovres kat avrou, 

SDE G, It. omit viodeccav. 
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affirmation which these words contain when placed in the middle of the 
sentence : ‘We also. . . we ourselves also”? . . . The two other readings 
differ only in this, that the Alexandrine (x A C) places the jueic, we, before 
xai adroit, while the Byzs. place it between the two words : and we ourselves. 
The difference of meaning is almost imperceptible (we ourselves also ; also we 
ourselves). It is probable that the Alexs. have displaced the jueic, we, to bring 
it next the participle éyovrec. This is the reason why we have translated 
according to the received reading. —Several commentators have thought that 
in saying first we, then adding we ourselves also, the apostle meant to speak 
of two different subjects, for example, Christians and apostles (Mel.), or 
Christians and Paul himself (Reiche). But in this case the article vi before 
the participle éyovrec would be indispensable ; and what object could there 
be in such a distinction in the context 2—The logical connection between 
the participle éyovrec, having, possessing, and the verb orevdcouev, we groan, 
should be rendered by the conjunction though: ‘* Though already possess- 
ing, we still groan (ipsi nos habentes).””—The expression: the jirst-fruits of 
the Spirit, is so clear that it is difficult to understand how it should have 
given rise to dispute. How has it occurred to commentators like De Wette, 
Olshausen, Meyer, to apply it specially to the Spirit bestowed on the apos- 
tles and first believers, to distinguish it from the Spirit afterward bestowed 
on other believers? What importance can this difference have for the 
spiritual life, and where is a trace of such a distinction to be found in the 
N. T.? It would be preferable to regard the word /irst-fruits (with Chrys., 
Calv., Thol., Philip., Bonnet) as referring to the fact that Christians here 
below receive only a beginning, while there will be given to them above 
the entire fulness of the Spirit. In this sense the genitive would be the 
complement of the object: The jirst-fruits of that gift which is the Spirit. 
But the apostle is not here contrasting an imperfect with a more perfect 
spiritual state ; he is contrasting an inward state already relatively perfect, 
with an outward state which has not yet participated in the spiritual 
renewal; this appears clearly from the last words: waiting for the redemp- 
tion of our body. The genitive is therefore the complement of quality or 
apposition: ‘‘The first-fruits which consist of the Spirit Himself.’ This 
meaning is proved, besides, by the attentive comparison of 2 Cor. i, 22 and 
Eph. ji. 14. The apostle means: ‘+ We ourselves, who by the possession of 
the Spirit have already entered inwardly into the new world, still groan, 
because there isa part of our being, the outer man, which does not yet 
enjoy this privilege.’’—Hofmann joins the regimen : within ourselves, to the 
participle éyovrec : we who have within ourselves. But is it not superfluous to 
say that the Holy Spirit is possessed inwardly? This regimen is very sig- 
nificant, on the contrary, if we connect it, as is grammatically natural, with 
the verb we groan: ‘‘ We groan often inwardly, even when others do not 
suspect it, and when they hear us proclaiming salvation as a fact already 
accomplished.’ The disharmony between the child of God and the child of 
the dust therefore still remains; and hence we wait for something.—This 
something St. Paul calls adoption, and he explains it by the apposition : the 
redemption of our body. No doubt our adoption is in point of right an 
acquired fact (Gal. iv. 6). It is so in reality on its spiritual side, for we 
already possess the Spirit of our Father, as Paul has developed it, vv. 14- 
16. But the state of sons of God will not be fully realized in us until to 
the holiness of the Spirit there be added the glory and perfection of the 
body. It needs hardly be said that the expression : the redemption of our 
body, is not to be interpreted in the sense: that we are to be delivered from 
our body (Oltram.). For this idea, applied to the body itself, would be 
anti-biblical ; faith waits for a new body; and if it applied to the body 
only as the body of our humiliation, as Paul says, Phil. iii. 21, this specifi- 
cation would require to be added, or at least Paul would require to say ro 
cauaroc totrov, of this present body. The complement of the body is therefore 
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evidently the genitive, not of the object, but of the subject: it is the body 
itself which is to be delivered from the miseries of its present corruption. 
We see from 2 Cor. v. 4 that Paul desired not to be unclothed, but to be 
clothed upon: that is, to receive his glorified body, by the power of which 
his mortal body was to be as it were swallowed up. It is by the transfor- 
mation of the body only that we shall become completely sons of God. 
Comp. the affirmation, which is not identical, but analogous, made in ref- 
erence to Christ Himself, i. 8, 4. ; 

Vv. 24, 25. ** For we have been saved in hope; but hope that is seen is not 
hope ; for what a man seeth, why would he yet hope for? Now if we hope for 
that we see not, then do we with perseverance wait for it.”’—Ver. 24 uses one 
of the three constituent elements of the Christian life, namely hope (1 Cor. 
xiii. 13), to demonstrate the reality of that state of groaning and expecta- 
tion which has just been ascribed to believers. On the one hand, un- 
doubtedly salvation is a thing finished; this is indicated by the aorist 
ichOnuev, we have been saved. But, on the other hand, this salvation having 
as yet penetrated only to the spiritual part of our being, is not fully real- 
ized, and leaves room for awaiting a more complete realization. Hence 
the restrictive specification rj éArid:, in hope. This word, from its position 
at the beginning of the sentence, evidently has the emphasis. This dative 
is, as Bengel says, a dativus modi, signifying: ‘‘in the way ef hope.”” The 
meaning therefore is: ‘‘If we are saved, which is certain, this holds true 
only when we take account of the element of hope which continues always 
in our present state.’? We must not, like Chrys., De Wette, Riick., identify 
hope with faith, and find here the idea of salvation by faith. The whole 
context shows that it is really of Aope in the strict and special meaning of 
the word that Paul is speaking. Already in the apostolic age we find per- 
sons who, intoxicated with a feeling of false spiritualism, gave out that 
salvation concerned only man’s higher nature, and who abandoned the 
body to everlasting destruction ; so those Christians of Corinth who denied 
the resurrection of the body (1 Cor. xv.), and those heretics of Asia Minor 
who alleged that the resurrection was already past (2 Tim. ii. 18), probably 
because they confounded it with moral regeneration. ‘Were there such 
men at Rome? Paul must have had some reason for insisting, as he does 
here, on the outward and future consummation of the edifice of salvation. 
The meaning of the last two propositions of ver. 24 is clear : ‘‘ Now, hope 
implies non-possession.’? In the words : hope that is scen, the term hope is 
taken for the object hoped for, as is often the case, Col. i. 5 for example. In 
the words following, the term resumes its subjective meaning. The last 
proposition has been amended by the copyists in all sorts of ways. In our 
translation we have rendered the T. R. The Greco-Latin text, rejecting 
the xa‘, yet, signifies : ‘‘ For what one sees, why would he hope for?’ The 
Sinait. : ‘‘ What one sees, he also hopes for,’’ or ‘‘ does he also hope for?” 
—a reading which in the context has no meaning. The Vatic.: ‘* What 
one sees, does he hope for?’ This is the reading which Volkmar prefers ; 
for in regard to the Vatic. he gives himself up to the same predilection with 
which he rightly charges Tischendorf in regard to the Sinait. This reading 
is impossible. It would require when instead of what: ‘* When one sees, 
does he hope ?”’—The «ai, yet, is by no means superfluous: yet, after sight 
has begun, along with sight, hope has no more place. 

Ver. 25. This verse is not, as Meyer thinks, a deduction fitted to close 
the first reason of encouragement. In this case an ody, therefore, would 
have been necessary rather than dé, now, or but. ‘The meaning but (Osterv., 
Oltram.) well suits the contrast between the ideas of hoping (ver. 25) and 
seeing (ver. 24). Yet it seems to me that the meaning now is preferable. . It 


1D. R., with AC K LP, reads: 7 «oe before camge; DFG, It. Syr.: 7 (without car); S: 
«ar (Without 7); B omits re kar ; & A read vromever instead of eAmcer. 
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is not a conclusion ; it is a step in the argument intended to prove the 
painful state of waiting attaching even to believers. The emphasis is on 
the words sv izxouovnc, with perseverance, and the general meaning is this: 
“Now, obliged as we yet are to hope without seeing, waiting necessarily 
takes the character of perseverance.” To understand this thought, it is 
enough to recall the etymological meaning of the word brouévew : to hold 
out undera burden. We wait with perseverance amounts therefore to saying : 
“Tt is only by holding out under the burden of present sufferings that we 
can expect with certainty the hoped-for future.’? The conclusion is this : 
We are not therefore yet in our normal condition ; otherwise why endurance ? 

Vv. 26, 27. ‘And likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmity ;} for we 
know not what we should ask? in order to pray as we ought, but the Spirit tt- 
self maketh intercession * with groanings which cannot be uttered. But He that 
searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the aspiration of the Spirit, because He 
maketh intercession for the saints according to God.’’—As the apostle hid 
passed from the groaning of universal nature to that of the children of 
God, he now rises from the latter to that of the Holy Spirit Himself. This 
gradation is so evident that one is astonished it could have remained un- 
observed by so many commentators (see for example Meyer). But we 
must remark the significant difference between this second transition and 
the former. In passing from the groaning of nature to that of believers, 
he said: not only . . . but also. Now he simply says: and likewise also. 
There is no contrast indicated here ; for the groaning of the Spirit is homo- 
geneous with that of believers (likewise), though distinct from it notwith- 
standing (aso), and though there is a gradation from the one to the other 
(dé, now, which we have rendered by and).—If, with the Byzs., we read the 
plural raic dofeveiac, our infirmities, the word would denote the moral in- 
firmities of believers. But so general an idea is out of place in the context. 
We must therefore prefer the Alex. reading: rq aobeveia, our infirmity. 
This expression refers to a special infirmity, the fainting condition with 
which the believer is sometimes overtaken under the weight of present 
suffering ; it is the want which makes itself felt in his éixouovy, that con- 
stancy, the necessity of which had been affirmed in the previous verse. The 
reading of F G: our weakness in prayer, would refer to our ignorance as to 
what should be asked (the proposition following). But this so weakly sup- 
ported reading is certainly a gloss. Infirmity in prayer enters into the 
weakness of which the apostle speaks, but does not constitute the whole of 
it. The verb owvartiAauBdvecta, to support, come to the help of, is one of 
those admirable words easily formed by the Greek language ; AauBdrecbar 
(the middle) to take a burden on oneself ; cov, with some one ; avti, in his 
place ; so: to share a burden with one with the view of easing him; comp. 
Luke x. 40. This verb is usually followed by a personal regimen, which 
leads us to take the abstract substantive here: our weakness, for: us weak 
ones (juiv acféveorv). The Spirit supports us in the hour when we are ready 
to faint. The end of the verse will explain wherein’ this aid consists.— 
Before describing it the apostle yet further examines the notion : our in- 
Jirmity. The case in question belongs to those times in which our tribu- 
lation is such that in praying we cannot express to God what the blessing 
is which would allay the distress of our heart. We ourselves have no 
remedy to propose. The article 7é defines the whole following proposition 
taken as a substantive: ‘‘The: what we should ash.” This is what we 
know not ourselves. The words as we ought do not refer to the manner of 
prayer (this would require xaféc), but to its object. Jesus Himself was once 
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in the perplexity of which the apostle here speaks, ‘‘Now is my soul 
troubled,’’ says He, John xii. 27, ‘‘and what shall I say? Father, save me 
from this hour: but for this cause came I unto this hour.’’ After this 
moment of trouble and hesitation, his mind became fixed, and His prayer 
takes form : ‘‘ Father, glorify Thy name.’’ In our case the struggle usually 
lasts longer. Comp. a similar situation in the experience of Paul, 2 Cor. 
xii. 7-9.—In these extreme situations help is suddenly presented to us, a 
divine agent who raises us as it were above ourselves, the Spirit. The verb, 
brepevtvyyaverv is again a term compounded of three words: rvyydve, to, 
Jind oneself, to meet with some one ; év, in a place agreed on; irép, in one’s, 
Savor ; hence: to intercede in favor of. It would seem that the regimen, 
irép juav, for us, in the Byz. text, should be rejected according to the two. 
other families. —How are we to conceive of this intercession of the Spirit ? 

It does not take place in the heavenly sanctuary, like that of the glorified) 
Christ (Heb. vii. 25). It has for its theatre the believer’s own heart. The- 
very term groaning implies this, and ver. 27, by speaking of God who. 
searches the hearts, confirms it.—The epithet aadanroc, which, we have trans- 

lated unutterable, may be explained in three ways. 1. Beza and Grotius 

have given it the meaning of mute, that is to say, purely inward and spirit- 

ual, But what end would such a qualification serve here? 2. Others 

understand tnexpressible ; such is the meaning of our translation ; that is to 

say, that the understanding cannot fully grasp its object, nor consequently 

express it in distinct terms. Only, 3, we should have preferred to trans- 

late, had the language permitted it, by the word unformulated or unex- 

pressed.* In every particular case, he who is the object of this assistance 

feels that no distinct words fully express to God the infinite good after 

which he sighs. The fact proves that the aspiration is not his own, but 

that it is produced in his heart by the Spirit of Him of whom John said, 

*‘that He is greater than our heart’? (1 John iii, 20). We here find our- 

selves in a domain analogous to that of the yAdcoac Aadeiv, speaking in 

tongues, to which 1 Cor. xiv. refers; comp. vv. 14 and 15, where Paul says: 

‘When I pray in a tongue, my spirit (rvedua) prayeth indeed, but my un- 

derstanding (voice) is unfruitful.’? The understanding cannot control, nor 

even follow the movement of the spirit, which, exalted by the Spirit of 

God, plunges into the depths of the divine. Thus, at the moment when 

the believer already feels the impulse of hope failing within him, a groan 

more elevated, holy, and intense than anything which can go forth even 

from his renewed heart is uttered within him, coming from God and going 

to God, like a pure breath, and relieves the poor downcast heart.? 

Ver. 27. The dé, but, contrasts the knowledge of God, which thoroughly 
understands the object of this groaning, with the ignorance of the heart 
from which it proceeds. God is often called in the O. T. the capd:oyvéarne, 
the searcher of hearts. As.to the blessing to which the aspiration of the 
Spirit goes forth in the believer’s heart, he knows its nature, he discerns 
its sublime reality. Why? This is what is told us inthe second part of 
the verse: Because this supreme object of the Spirit’s aspiration is what 
God Himself has prepared for us. The groaning of the Spirit is card Osdv, 
according to God. The preposition card, according to, denotes the standard ; 
God does not require the man who prays to express to Him the things he - 
needs, since the groaning of the Spirit is in conformity with the plan of 
God which is to be realized. If it is so, how should not God understand 
such a groan? For the Spirit fathoms the divine plans to the bottom, 1 
Cor. ii. 10. It is obvious how far Meyer and Hofmann are mistaken in al- 


1 There is some expression, but not an adequate one.—Shedd.—T. W. C. E 

2M. Renan (St. Paul, p. 469) thus interprets the words of Paul: “‘ those indistinct and inartic- 
ulate groanings,” asif the word aAadrjrous referred to some physical stuttering like that of a 
child. Think what would be meant in this case by the phrase praying as we ought, and know- 
ing, applied to God, ver. 27! it is to this also that many expositors bring down the speaking 
with tongues of 1 Cor, xiv. ; a miserable degradation of one of the most glorious phenomena. 
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work in common with God under His direction. Others, finally; All things 

work in common with the believer who is their object, and who himself as- 
pires after the good. This last sense, which is well developed by Philippi, 

is undoubtedly the most natural. The Alez. and the Vatic. have added 4 
Océc, God, as the subject of the verb. In that case we must give to cvvep- 
yeiv @ causative sense: ‘‘God makes all things work together.’ But this 
meaning is foreign to the N. T., and probably to classic Greek ; Passow 
does not quote a single example of it.—The regimen: eic ayabév, Sor good, 

has a more precise meaning in the apostle’s language than that usually given 
to it. It means not only any good result whatever in which everything is- 
sues for the believer, but that constant progress to the final goal to which 
the plan of God leads us, and which constitutes our real destination. Every- 
thing is fitted to hasten our progress in this direction, when thé heart has 
once been subjected to God. The last words of the verse give the reason. 
Those who have come to take God as the object of their life and activity, 
and to live for Him like Jesus Himself (vi. 10), are exactly those in whose 
favor God has formed the universal plan. All therefore which happens 
according to this plan must turn out in their favor. Two reasons explain 
the co-operation of all things for the believer’s good : a subjective reason— 
he has entered into the true current (loving God) ; and an objective 1eason 
—all things are ordered in his favor in the plan of God; this is indicated 
by the second regimen.—The notion of the divine plan is expressed by the 
term xpdtlecc, the design fixed beforehand. Paul often uses this expression 
in a more or less extended sense ; thus, 2 Tim. i. 9, he applies it specially 
to salvation by grace without works ; Eph. i. 11, this term is applied to the 
election of the people of Israel ; Rom. iii. 24, the design of Ged has for its 
object Christ’s expiatory sacrifice. The classic passages, as they may be 
called, where this term is taken in its most general signification, are found 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians: i. 3-10 and iii. 11. We see here that the 
design of God is eternal (before the ages), for it rests on Christ (in Jesus 
Christ), and that is was conceived freely, solely on account of the divine 
love (the decree of His will, according to His good pleasure).—In this plan of 
salvation there were comprehended at the same time the individuals in 
whom it was to be realized ; hence they are designated here as the called 
according to His purpose. The call is the invitation addiessed by God to 
man, when by the preaching of His gospel He offers him salvation in Christ. 
This call by the Word is always accompanied with an inward operation of 
the Spirit which tends to render the preaching effectual. Those theolo- 
gians who hold absolute predestination have no deubt denied the generality 
of this internal operation of grace; they have alleged that it does not ac- 
company the outward call except in the case of the elect. Some have even 
gone the length of distinguishing between a serious and consequently ef- 
fectual calling, and a non-serious and consequently ineffectual calling. But 
it will be asked, What could God have in view with a non-serious call, that 
is to say, one which He did not Himself seek to render effectual? It has 
been answered, that its object was to render those to whom it was addressed 
inexcusable. But if God Himself refuses to give the grace necessary for its 
acceptance, how is he who refuses thereby rendered more inexcusable? It 
must then be held that when the apostle in his Epistle speaks of the divine 

ca]l, he always embraces under the term the two notions of an outward call 

by the Word and an inward call by grace, and that the apostle’s expression : 

the called according to His purpose, is not at all intended to distinguish 

two classes of called persons, those who are so according to His purpose, 

and those who are not. All are alike seriously called. Only it happens 

that some consent to yield to the call and others refuse. This distinction 

is indicated by Jesus in the saying: ‘‘ Many are called, but few are chosen,”’ 

Matt. xx. 16. The chosen in this passage are those who accept the call, and 

who are thereby rescued from the midst of this perishing world ; the called 
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are those who, not accepting the call, remain called and nothing more, and 
that to their condemnation. In the Epistles, the apostles, addressing 
Christians, do not require to make this distinction, since the individuals 
whom they address are assumed to have accepted the call, from the very fact 
that they have voluntarily entered the church. The case is like that of a 
man who should say to his guests when assembled in his house: ‘ Use 
everything that is here, for you are my invited guests.”” It is obvious that 
by expressing himself thus, he would not be distinguishing invitation from 
acceptance, the latter being implied in the very fact of their presence ; 
comp. 1 Cor. i. 28, 24. What the apostle means to say then is this: There 
1s something prior to the present sufferings of believers; that is the eternal 
purpose in virtue of which their calling took place. It is not possible there- 
fore but that all things should turn to their good.—The relation between 
the two clauses: them that love God, and them that are the called according to 
fis purpose, reminds us of John’s words: ‘* We love Him because‘He first 
loved us’? (1 John iv. 19).—The participle roi¢ oic1, who are, strongly ex- 
presses the present reality of this condition described by the word called, 
in Opposition to the ideal nature of the decree, previously to its realization 
in time.—The Greek Fathers, Pelagius and others, in their desire to escape 
from the idea of an absolute predestination, applied the act indicated by 
the word xpédfeow, purpose, to man, and understood thereby his good will 
to believe, as in Acts xi, 23. But in the context it is the divine side of sal- 
vation only which is meant to be emphasized, as it is the only side which 
is expounded in the two following verses. The ground of the calling could 
not really be the believer’s disposition to accept it. 

The idea of God’s purpose is developed in the two verses, 29 and 30. 
Ver. 29 indicates its final aim ; ver. 30 marks off, as it were, the path along 
which it reaches its realization. 

_ Ver. 29. ‘* Hor whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate to be con- 
Jormed to the image of His Son, that He might be a first-born among many 
brethren.’ —The for bears on the principal idea of ver. 28: All things must 
turn to the good of them that are called according to God’s eternal plan. 
Why so? Because once individually foreknown, He has determined to 
bring them to the glorious consummation of perfect likeness to His Son. 
This is the end with a view to which He has ordered the plan of all things 
beforehand.—By the obd¢ mpréyvw, whom He did foreknow, Paul evidently 
expresses the condition of the zpodpicev, He predestinated. The decree of 
predestination (poopioudc) is founded on the act of foreknowledge (xpbyvworc). 
What does St. Paul understand by this last word? Some have given to 
the word foreknow the meaning of elect, choose, destine, beforehand (Mel., 
Calv.,Riick., De Wette, etc.). Not only is this meaning arbitrary, as 
being without example in the N. T., and as even in profane Greek the 
word jiwdaxerv, to know, has the meaning of deciding only when it applies to 
a thing, as when we say: connaitre d’une cause, to judge of a case, and never 
when applied to a person; [in this case ywdcxew repi would be absolutely 
necessary, to decide regarding (the person)] ; but what is still more decidedly 
opposed to this meaning is what follows: He also did predestinate ; for in 
that case the two verbs would be identical in meaning, and could not be 
connected by the particle of gradation «ai, also, especially in view of 
ver. 30, where the successive degrees of divine action are strictly dis- 
tinguished and graduated. Others give to the word know a sense borrowed 
from the shade of meaning which it sometimes has in the biblical style, 
that of loving (Er., Grot., Hofm.); comp. xi. 2; Jer. i. 5; Amos iii. 2; 
Hos. xiii. 5; Gal. iv. 9, ete. The meaning according to this view is: 
‘*whom He loved and privileged beforehand.’? With this class we may 
join those who, like Beza, give the word the meaning of approving. It is 
certain that with the idea of knowledge, Scripture readily joins that of 
approbation, intimate communion, and tender affection; for it is only 
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through mutual love that intelligent beings really meet and know one 
another. Besides, no one can think of separating from the word foreknow 
here, any more than xi. 2, the notion of uve. Only it is still less allowable to 
exclude from it the notion of knowledge, for this is the first and fundamental 
meaning ; the other is only secondary. There is not a passage in the N. T. 
where the word know does not above all contain the notion of knowledge, 
properly so called. The same is the case with the word joreknow ; comp. 
Acts xxvi. 5; 2 Pet. iii. 17. In the passage Acts ii. 23, foreknowledge is 
expressly distinguished from the jized decree, and consequently can denote 
nothing but prescience ; and as to xi. 2: ‘‘His people whom God fore- 
knew,’’ the idea of knowledge is the leading one in the word foreknew ; ~ 
that of love is expressed in the pronoun His. The meaning then to which 
we are brought seems to me to be this : those on whom His eye fixed from 
all eternity with love ; whom He eternally contemplated and discerned as 
His. In what respect did God thus foreknow them? Obviously it is not as 
being one day to exist. For the foreknowledge in that case would apply to 
all men, and the apostle would not say: ‘‘ whom He foreknew.’’ Neither’ 
is it as future saved and glorified ones that He foreknew them ; for this is 
the object of the decree of predestination of which the apostle goes on to 
speak ; and this object cannot at the same time be that of the foreknowledge. 
There is but one answer : foreknown as sure to fulfil the condition of salva- 
tion, viz. faith; so: foreknown as His by faith. Such is the meaning to 
which a host of commentators have been led, St. Augustine himself in 
early times, then the Lutheran expositors ; Philippi explains : praecognovit 
previsione fidet. Only. Philippi, after frankly acknowledging this mean- 
ing, instantly adds, that the faith which God foresees He also creates ; and 
so by this door a return is provided into the system of predestination 
which seemed to have been abandoned. But this view is not compatible 
with the true meaning of the word Anow, especially when this word is con- 
trasted, as it is here, with the term predestinate. The act of knowing, 
exactly like that of seeing, supposes an object perceived by the person who 
knows or sees. It is not the act of seeing or knowing which creates this 
object; it is this object, on the contrary, which determines the act of 
knowing or seeing. And the same is the case with divine prevision or 
foreknowledge ; for in the case of God who lives above time, foreseeing is 
seeing ; knowing what shall be is knowing what to Him already is. And 
therefore it is the believer’s faith which, as a future fact, but in His sight 
already existing, which determines His foreknowledge. This faith does 
not exist because God sees it ; He sees it, on the contrary, because it will 
come into being at a given moment, in time. We thus get at the thought 
of the apostle: Whom God knew beforehand as certain to believe, whose 
faith He beheld eternally. He designated predestined. (xpodpioer), as the 
objects of a grand decree, to wit, that He will not abandon them till He 
has brought them to the perfect likeness of His own Son.—It is clear from 
the ote and the rotrove, whom . . . them, that it was those individuals per- 
sonally who were present to His thought when pronouncing the decree.—As 
the first verb contained an act of knowledge, the second denotes one of 
free will and authority. But will in God is neither arbitrary nor blind ; it 
is based on a principle of light, on knowledge. In relation to the man 
whose faith God joresces, He decrees salvation and glory. Reuss is certainly 
mistaken, therefore, in saying of these two verbs that substantially they 
denote ‘‘ one and the same act.’’ The object of the decree is not faith at 
all, as if God-had said: As for thee, thou shalt believe ; as for thee, thou 
shalt not believe. The object of predestination is glory: “tI see thve 
believing . . ., I will therefore that thou be glorified like my Son.” 
Such is the meaning of the decree. The predestination of which Paul 
speaks is not a predestination to faith, but a predestination to glory, 
founded on the prevision of faith. Faith is in a sense the work of God ; 
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but it contains a factor, in virtue of which it reacts on God, as an object 
reacts on the mind which takes cognizance of it ; this is the free adherence 
of man to the solicitation of God. Here is the element which distinguishes 
the act of foreknowledge from that of predestination, and because of which 
the former logically precedes the latter.—It is hardly necessary to refute 
the opinion of Meyer, who gives the verb foreknow the same object as the 
verb predestinate: ‘‘ Whom He foreknew as conformed to the image of 
His Son, He also did predestinate to be conformed to the image of His 
Sou.’? Has this any meaning? It would be more intelligible if the order 
were reversed : ‘* Whom he predestinated to. .., He also did foreknow 
GaSe, aie 

What the decree of predestination embraces is the realization of the image 
of the Son in all foreknown believers. The adj. otunopoor, conformed, 18 
directly connected with the verb He predestinated ; the ellipsis of the verb 
to be, or to become, is obvious and common. Paul does not say: ‘‘con- 
formed or like to His Son,”’ but: ‘* to the image of His Son.’? “By using 
this form of expression, he undoubtedly means that Christ has realized in 
Himself a higher type of existence (cixdv, image), which we are to realize 
after Him. This is the existence of the God-man, as we behold it in 
Christ ; such is the glorious vesture which,God takes from the person of 
His Son, that therewith He may clothe believers. What, in point of fact, 
was the aim of God in the creation of man? He wished to have for Himself 
a family of sons; and therefore He determined in the first place to make 
His own Son our brother. Then in His person He raises our humanity to 
the divine stute; and finally, He makes all believing men sharers in this 
glorious form of existence. Such are the contents of the decree. It is 
obvious that Christ Himself is its first object ; and hence He is called the 
Elect, absolutely speaking, Isa. xlii. 1; Luke ix. 35 (most approved read- 
ing). His brethren are elect in Him, Eph. i. 4-6. The Father's intention 
in acting thus is to glorify the Son by causing His beauty to be reflected 
in a family of living likenesses.—The term xpwrédroxoc, Jirst-born, no doubt 
denotes primarily a relation of time: Jesus preceded all the others in glory, 
not only because of His eternal existence, but also as a man by His resur- 
rection and ascension; comp. Col. i. 15 and 18. But the decree of 
predestination carries us into an eternal sphere, where the idea of priority 
has no more place, and is transformed into that of superiority. It will be 
vain for us to take on His likeness; we shall never be equal to Him; for 
the likeness which we shall bear will be His. Thus what comes out as the 
end of the divine decree is the creation of a great family of men made par- 
takers of the divine existence and action, in the midst of which the 
glorified Jesus shines as the prototype. 

But how are we, we sinful men, to be brought to this sublime state ? 
Such a work could not be accomplished as it were by the wave of a ma- 
gician’s wand. A complete moral transformation required to be wrought 
in us, paving the way for our glorification. “And hence God, after fixing 
the end, and pronouncing the decree in eternity, set His hand to the work 
in time to realize it. He beheld them at their haven, all these foreknown 
ones, before launching them on the sea; and once launched, He acted ; 
such is the meaning of ver. 30. 

Ver. 30. ‘‘ Moreover, whom He did predestinate, them He also called; and 
whom He called, them He also justified ; and whom He justified, them He also 
glorified.’’—Here are the successive acts whereby the eternal decree is 
executed in time. They stand, as it were, between the eternity in which 
this decree is pronounced, and the eternity in which it is finished. It is to 
be remarked that the apostle only points out in its accomplishment the acts 
pertaining to God: calling, justification, glorification, because he is only 
setting forth that side of the work of salvation which is contained in the 
decree of predestination, and which consequently depends solely on divine 
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causation. If his intention had been to explain the order of salvation in all 
its elements divine and human, he would have put faith between calling 
and justification, and holiness between justification and glorification. 

The 0é, then, moreover, at the beginning of the verse is progressive ; it in- 
dicates the transition from the eternal decree to its realizationin time. He 
who wishes the end must employ the means ; the first mean which God puts in 
operation is His call, which, as we have seen, embraces the outward invita- 
tion by preaching, and the inward drawing by the Spirit of grace. Paul 
does not mean that God addresses this call only to those whom He has pre- 
destined to glory, but he affirms that none of those who are predestinated 
fail to be also called in their day and hour. Not one of those foreknown 
shall be forgotten. They form a totality, which, once introduced from 
eternity into time, is faithfully led by God from step to step to the goal 
fixed beforehand. God would be inconsequent if He acted otherwise.— 
The plural pronouns whom . . . them, imply knowledge of the individuals 
as such. All were present to the mind of God when he decreed the height 
to which He would raise them.—The call once accepted—and it could not 
fail to be so, since we have to do here only with those whose faith God 
foreknew—a second divine act followed : justification. The xai, also, in- 
dicates the continuity of the divine work, the different acts of which 
follow, and mutually involve one another. Each successive grace is as it 
were implied in the preceding. Grace upon grace, says John i. 16. On 
those who have been called and have become believers, there has been 
passed the sentence which declares man righteous, that is to say, put rela- - 
tively to God in the position of one who has never done any evil nor 
omitted any good.—The third step, glorification, is no longer connected 
with the preceding by «ai, also, but by dé, moreover. This change indicates 
a shade of difference in the thought. The apostle feels thut he is nearing 
the goal, foreseen and announced in ver. 29; and this dé consequently sig- 
nifies: and finally. The feeling expressed is that of one who, after a 
painful and perilous journey, at length reaches the end.—We might be 
tempted to include holiness here in glorification ; for, as has been said, 
holiness is only the inward side of glory, which is its outward manifesta- 
tion. But when we remember chaps. vi.—viii., it seems to us more natural 
to make holiness the transition from justification to glory, and to regard it 
as implicitly contained in the former. Once justified, the believer receives 
the Spirit, who sanctifies him in the measure of his docility, and so pre- 
pares him for glory.—There is nothing surprising in the fact that verbs in 
the past are used to denote the first two divine acts, those of calling and 
justification; for at the time Paul wrote, these two acts were already 
realized in a multitude of individuals who were in a manner the repre- 
sentatives of all the rest. But how can he employ the same past tense to 
denote the act of glorification which is yet to come? Many expositors, 
Thol., Mey., Philip., think that this past expresses the absolute certainty 
of the event to come.! Others, like Reiche, refer this past to the eternal 
fulfilment of the decree in the divine understanding. Or again, it is taken 
as an aorist of anticipation, like that of which we have a striking example, 
John xv. 6 and 8. Hodge seems to have sought to combine those different 
senses when he says: ‘‘ Paul uses the past as speaking from God’s point of 
view, who sees the end of things from their beginning.’’ But if it is true 
that the use of the two preceding aorists was founded on an already accom- 
plished fact, should it not be the same with this? If believers are not yet 
glorified, their Head already is, and they are virtually so in Him. This-is 
the completed historical fact which suifices to justify the use of the past. 
Does not Paul say, Eph. ii. 6: ‘‘We have been raised up together with 
Him, and made to sit together with Iiim in heavenly places’?? When 





1 This is certainly a well-established usage of the Old Testament.—T. W. C. 
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the head of a body wears a crown, the whole body wears the same 
with it. * 

Paul has thus reached the goal he had sct from the beginning, in the 
last words of the preceding passage (ver. 17) : ‘‘that we may be glorified 
together with Him.’’ For he had proposed to himself (ver. 1) to show the 
final abolition of all condemnation, even of that of death, by the law of the 
Spirit of life. which is in Jesus Christ ; and he has fulfilled this task. I¢ 
only remains for him to celebrate in a hymn this unparalleled victory gained 
in our behalf. 

It is obviously too narrow an interpretation of the passage to apply it 
merely, as Calvin does, to the victory over the sufferings of this present 
time (ver. 18). We have here the consummation of that salvation in Christ, 
the foundation of which Paul had laid (chaps. i.—v.) in the demonstration 
of the righteousness of faith, and the superstructure of which he had raised 
in the exposition of sanctification (chaps. vi.—vill.). Hereafter it will only 
remain to follow this salvation, thus studied in its essence, as it is unfolded 
on the theatre of history. 


On predestination as taught vv. 28-30.—Whcrein consists the divine predesti- 
nation undoubtedly taught by the apostle in this passage? Does it in his view 
exclude the free will of man, or, on the contrary, does it imply it? Two rea- 
sons seem to us to decide the question in favor of the second alternative :—1. 
The act of foreknowing, which the apostle makes the basis of predestination, 
proves that the latter is determined by some fact or other, the object of this 
knowledge. It matters little that the knowledge is eternal, while the fact, 
which is its. object, comes to pass only in time. It follows all the same from 
this relation, that the fact must be considered as due in some way to a factor 
distinct from divine causation, which can be nothing else than human liberty. 
2. The apostle avoids making the act of believing the object of the decree of 
predestination. In the act of predestination faith is already assumed, and its 
sole object is, according’to the apostle’s words, the final participation of be- 
lievers in the glory of Christ. Not only then does Paul's view imply that in the 
act of believing full human liberty is not excluded, but it is even implied. For 
it alone explains the distinction which he clearly establishes between the two 
divine acts of foreknowledge and predestination, both as to their nature (the one, 
an act of the understanding ; the other, of the will) and as to their olject (in 
the one case, faith ; in the other, glory). 

Human liberty in the acceptance of salvation being therefore admitted, in 
what will predestination, as understood by St. Paul, consist? It contains, we 
think, the three following elements : 

1. The decree (xpoopicuds) whereby God has determined to bring to the per- 
fect likeness of His Son every one who shall believe. What more in keeping 
with His grace and wisdom than such a decree: «Thou dost adhere by faith 
to Him whom I give thee as thy Saviour; He will therefore belong to thee 
wholly, and I shall not leave thee till I have rendered thee perfectly like Him, 
the God-man’’? 

2. The prevision (xpdyverte), in consequence of the divine foreknowledge, of 
all the individuals who shall freely adhere to the divine invitation to participate 
in this salvation. What more necessary than this second element? Would not 
God's plan run the risk of coming to nought if He did not foresee both the 
perfect fidelity of the Elect One on whom its realization rests, and the faith of 
those who shall believe in Him? Without a Saviour and believers there would 
ea salvation. God’s plan therefore assumes the assured foreknowledge of 

oth. 

3. The arrangement of all the laws and all the circumstances of history with a 
view to realizing the glorious plan conceived in favor of those foreknown. It 
is this arrangement which St. Paul describes in ver. 28, when he says that “ail 
things must work together for good to them who are the called according to the 
eternal purpose.’’ What more magnificent! Once believers, we may be tossed 
on the tempests of this present time ; not only do we know that no wave can 
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engulf us, but we are assured that every one of them has its place in the 
divine plan, and must hasten our course. 

Thus we have three points: 1. The end indicated by the decree ; 2. The per- 
sonally known individuals who are to reach it ; 3. The way by which they are to 
be led to it. 

If any one does not find this predestination sufficient, he may make one to 
his taste ; but, according to our conviction, it will not be that of the apostle.! 


TWENTIETH PASSAGE (VIII. 31-89). 
Hymn of the Assurance of Salvation. 


This passdge is a conclusion. The then of ver. 31 indicates this. This 
conclusion is directly connected with the previous teaching on predestina- 
tion (vv. 28-30) ; but as this passage only sums up all that the apostle had 
expounded before : 1st, on justification by faith (chaps. i.-v.), 2d, on sanc- 
tification by the Spirit of Christ (chaps. vi.—viii.), it follows that, it is the 
conclusion of the entire portion of the Epistle now completed. It is pre- 
sented in the form of questions which are, as it were, a challenge thrown 
out to all the adversaries of that salvation, the certainty of which Paul 
would here proclaim. This form has in it something of the nature of a 
triumph ; it gives us the idea of what was meant by him when he used the 
expression in the previous context : év Oc@ kavyaodu, to glory in God. 

Vv. 31 and 32 contain a question of an entirely general character ; vv. 
23-37 enumerate the different kinds of adversaries ; vv. 88 and 39 are as it 
were the shout of victory on the battle-field now abandoned by the enemy. 

Vv. 31, 32. ‘‘ What shall we then say to these things? If God be for us, 
who can be against us? He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up 
for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely give us all things ??’—The 
question: What shall we then say? does not introduce an objection, as in 
other passages ; it invites the readers to take account of the position made 
theirs by the divine acts which have been thus far expounded, and to seek 
language adequate to such benefits (viv, then). It would be incorrect to 
give to the words rpdc¢ taira, to these things, the meaning of besides, as Ben- 
gel does ; this would have required pd¢ toiroc. Tpd¢ here signifies 77 
regard to: ‘* What shall we say when we consider these things?’ The 
apostle seeks to make himself and us thoroughly familiar with the nature 
of the new situation which is made ours. God has put Himself henceforth 
on our side . . .; for that reason alone all adversaries will be powerless, 
<< Not that there are none,’’ says Calvin, ‘‘ but with such a defender none 
of them is to be dreaded : Hie murus nobis est aheneus.”” 

Ver. 32. This absolute assurance in God, Paul derives from the great act 
of mercy toward us which has been accomplished. The expression 6¢ ye, 
literally, who at least, is undoubtedly used im Greek in the sense of who 
assuredly. It is allowable, however, to seck the more precise sense of this 
restrictive form, and we think it may be expressed by the paraphrase : 
‘‘ Who though he had done nothing else than that.’? There is a striking 
contrast between the expression : His own Son, and the verb spared not (so 
to say, did not treat delicately).—It 1s very clear here that the meaning of 
the word Son cannot be identified with that of Messiah—King. What 
would be meant by the expression: His own Messiah? The being in ques- 
tion is evidently one who is united to Him personally and who shares His 
nature, whom He brings, as it were, from His own bowels (é« tov idiov). The 
apostle’s expressions certainly reproduce those of the angel of the Lord to 
Abraham, after the sacrifice of Isaac: ‘* Because thou hast not spared thy 


1 See Appendix C.—T. W. C. 
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son, thine only son’? (Gen. xxii. 12). Meyer denies this parallelism, but 
without sufficient reason. There was, as it were, a victory gained by God 
over Himself when He gave up His well-beloved to that career of pain and 
shame, just as there was a victory gained by Abraham over himself when 
with Isaac he climbed the mount of sacrifice. The inward sacrifice con- 
summated, God gave Him up for us.—For us all, says Paul. These words 
might here embrace the totality of human beings. But the ws ought un- 
doubtedly to have the same meaning as that of ver. 31, unless, indeed, the 
word all, which is added here, be meant to indicate an extension to be 
given to the circle denoted by the preceding us. But is it not more natural 
to hold that this alJ contrasts the totality of believers with the one being 
whom God has given to be their Saviour? ‘One for all ”? (2 Cor. v. 14).— 
As all were the object of this sacrifice, so all things were comprehended in 
this gift. The word ra révra, all things, with the article, denotes a definite 
totality. This means all the gifts of grace previously enumerated. If, 
with the Greco-Lats.,' we reject the article, it is all things, absolutely 
speaking ; which in the application amounts to the same thing. There is 
a very marked shade of difference between the verb : Sreely give (xapivecdaz), 
and the preceding verbs : not sparing, giving up. While the latter express 
something painful, the former denotes an act full of pleasure to the heart 
of him who does it. How, after carrying through the sacrifice, would He 
not do the pleasant part of a gracious giver? Thus it is that all possible 
gifts, however great cr small they may be, whether for this life or the next, 
are virtually comprised in the gift of the Son, just as the gift of all Abra- 
ham’s possessions and of his person even were implicitly contained in that 
of Isaac. To give all things is a small matter after the best has been given. 
This is precisely what was expressed beforehand by the yé, at least, at the 
beginning of the verse, and what is confirmed by the ai, also, added to the 
verb shall give. This particle indeed is connected with the verb, and not 
with the regimen with Him (see Philippi, in opposition to Meyer). He 
being once given, God will also bestow on us, in the course of our life, all 
other blessings. 

The three questions which follow are only various applications of the 
question in ver. 31: ‘* Who can be against us?” The first two (vv. 33 and 
34) refer to attacks of a judicial nature ; they contemplate enemies who 
contest the believer’s right to pardon and salvation. The third (vv. 35-37) 
refers to a violent attack in which the enemy has recourse to brute force, to 
break the bond between Christ and the believer. The whole passage 
vividly recalls the words of Isa. 1. 7-9: ‘I know that I shall not be 
ashamed. He is near that justifieth me : who will contend with me? Let 
us stand together: who is mine adversary? Let him come near to me ! 
Behold, the Lord God will help me ; who is he that shall condemn me 2? 

Ver. 33. ‘* Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect? It is God 
that justifieth.”’—Paul is not ignorant how many accusers every believer 
has : conscience, the law, Satan, the accuser of the elect, the persons we 
have offended or scandalized by our faults: all go many voices rising 
against us. Did Paul himself, when writing these words, not think of the 
cries of pain uttered by the Christians whom he had cast into prison and 
scourged, and especially of the blood of Stephen, which, like that of Abel 
the righteous, called for vengeance against him? All these charges are 
only too real. But from the mouth of God there has gone forth a declara- 
tion which serves as a buckler to the believer, and against which those 
fiery darts are quenched, as soon as he takes shelter under the sentence : 
God hath declared him just. Were we clearly see the juridical meaning of 
the word justify as used by St. Paul. These words: J¢ is God that justi- 
Jieth, which paralyze every accusation uttered in His presence, are the sum- 


1 That is, D * F G and the Armenian version—a support hardly worth mentioning.—T. W. , 
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mary of the whole first part of the Epistle (chaps. i-v.). The expression : 
the elect of God, literally, elect of God, has an argumentative value ; it serves 
to demonstrate beforehand the powerlessness of the accusation. This ex- 
pression recalls what has just been said (vv. 28-30) of the eternal predesti- 
nation of believers to salvation and glory ; éxAexréc, elect, from éxAéyeoda, to 
draw out of. Rescued by His own, call from identification with a world 
plunged in evil, could God thrust them back into it ? 

From the time of St. Augustine several commentators (most lately 
Olshausen, De Wette, Reuss) have taken the last proposition of the verse in 
an interrogative sense: ‘‘ Who will accuse? Would it be God? How 
could He do so, He who justifieth ?*? The apostle would thus be using an 
argument ad absurdum. This meaning is ingenious, and seems at the first 
glance to be more forcible. But can the part of accuser be ascribed, even 
by supposition, to God? The function of God is more elevated. Besides, 
it is simpler, graver, and in reality more forcible to regard this proposition 
as acalm and decided affirmation. It is the rock against which every wave 
of accusation breaks ; compare also the parallel Isa. 1., which speaks de- 
cidedly in favor of the affirmative form (Philippi). 

The accusers are reduced to silence . . . for the present ; but will it also 
be so at the final moment when the tribunal will be set, in the day of the 
dexawoxpicia, ‘of the just judgment of God,’’ when sentence will be given 
without ‘‘ acceptance of persons’’ and ‘‘ according to every man’s work”’ 
(ii. 5, 6, 11)? Will the absolution of believers then still hold good? Let 
it be remembered this was the question put at the close of the first part 
(vv. 9 and 10), and resolved in the second (vi.—vili.). St. Paul raises it 
again in this summary, but in a tone of triumph, because on this point also 
he knows that victory is won. 

Ver. 34. ‘* Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ Jesus} that died, yea 
vather,? that is risen again,® who is also,* at the right hand of God, who also * 
maketh intercession for us.’’—The form tic 6 Kataxpivor, literally, who will be 
the condemning one? supposes only one judge possible, while the form of the 
previous question, Who will accuse ? admitted a plurality of accusers. Why 
this difference? When accusing is the matter in question, all creatures 
may raise their voice. But as to judging? One only is appointed for that 
office, He who is called (Acts x. 42) by St. Peter ‘‘ the judge of quick and 
dead ;” comp. also Acts xvii. 31 and Rom. xiv. 10; so that the question 
put amounts to this: Will Christ, at the day of judgment, condemn us ? 
The verb understood must be will be, not is; ° comp. vv. 33 and 35. The 
negative answer arises from the following enumeration of the acts done by 
Christ in our behalf. There would be a contradiction between this series 
of merciful interpositions and a final condemnation. It has excited sur- 
prise that when saying Christ died, Paul did not add jor us. But he is not 
speaking here of the death of Christ from the viewpoint of expiation ; in 
this respect it was already implied in the answer to the previous question, 
‘Tt is God that justifieth.’’ The death of Christ is mentioned here from 
the same standpoint as in chap. vi., implying, for the man who appropri- 
ates it, death tosin. The article 6, literally, the (one who died), reminds us 
that one only could condemn us, but that it is that very one who died that 
we might not be obliged to doit. The resurrection is likewise mentioned 
from the same point of view as in chap. vi., as the principle whereby a new 
life is communicated to believers, even the life of Christ Himself, of which, 
when once justified, we are made partakers (ph. ii. 5 and 6).—His sitting 
at the right hand of God naturally follows, first as the principle of the out- 


1s A O FG Lread Iyaovs (after Xpueros), which is omitted by T. R. with B D E K, Syr. 
2 : ABC reject cat after paddov, which is read by T. R. with D EFGKL, it. 

3 A.C add ex vexpwv. 

48 AC omit car between os and eotwv. 

5 Kav is read in all the Mjj. and almost all the Mnn. 

6 So the late English Revision: who és he that shall condemn ?—T. W. C 
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pouring of the Holy Spirit, and then as having put into the hands of Christ 
the government of the world and the direction of all the events of our life. 
—Finally, by His intercession we are assured of His precious interposition 
at such moments of spiritual weakness, as that in reference to which He 
declared to Peter: ‘‘I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not,” 
How, with such support, should the Christian not become the conqueror of 
the sin which still cleaves to him, and how should he not succeed in 
presenting himself before the judgment-seat in a ‘state which will not 
dishonor his Lord? This is what the apostle had called (ver. 40): 
“being saved by His life,”? in contrast to “ being reconciled by His 
death’? (same verse). : 

After the example of Erasmus, Meyer divides the questions and answers 
contained in this passage quite differently. According to him, the words : 
Who will be the condemner? still form part of the answer to the question : 
Who will accuse ? (ver. 33), as if it were : “Since God justifieth, who then 
will condemn?’ Then follows a second interrogation introduced by the 
affirmations : Christ. died, etc., affirmations terminating in the conclusion 
expressed anew, ver. 35, in the interrogative form : Who will separate? that 
is to say : ‘‘ who then will separate us??? But this grouping of questions 
and answers seems to me inadmissible, for the following reasons :—1, The 
question: Who will condemn? cannot be the reproduction (negatively) of 
the previous question: Who will accuse? . For accusing and condemning are 
two entirely different functions ; the one belongs to everybody, the other 
to one only. 2. A then would be indispensable in the two questions : ezho 
shall condemn (ver. 34)? and who shall separate (ver. 35) ? intended, accord- 
ing to Meyer, to express the two conclusions. 3. The question : Who shall 
separate (ver. 35) ? is so far from being intended to express the conclusion 
from what precedes, that it finds its answer in all that follows, and particu- 
larly in the words of ver. 39, which close the whole passage : Nothing shall 
separate us. 4. This same question : Who shall separate? is followed by a 
long enumeration of the sufferings calculated to separate the believer from 
his Saviour, which absolutely prevents us from taking this question as 
expressing a conclusion. : 

A more seducing proposition is that of the expositors who, after taking 
the words @rd¢ 6 dixacdv interrogatively : God who justifieth ? give the same 
turn to ver. 84: ‘‘ Who is he that shall condemn? Will it be Christ, He 
who died, who” . . .? This form has something lively and piquant ; and 
if it applied only toa single question, one might be tempted to hold by it. 
But the series of questions which would then succeed one another in the 
same interrogutive, and almost ironical sense, does not seem to us to be 
compatible with the profound feeling of this whole passage. 

The numerous variants (ver. 84) which we have indicated in the note 
have no importance. The name Jesus, added to the title Christ, by several 
Mjj., is in thorough keeping with the context ; for in what follows there 
are summed up the phases of His existence as a historical person. It is the 
same with the «ai, also, in the second and third proposition. It may even 
be said that the «ai of the third does not admit of any doubt. 

The apostle has defied accusers ; their voice is silenced by the sentence 
of justification which covers believers. He has asked if at the last day the 
judge will not condemn, and he has seen sin, the object of condemnation, 
disappear from the believer's life before the work of the crucified and glo- 
rified Christ. It remains to be known whether some hostile power will not 
succeed in violently breaking the bond which unites us to the Lord, and 
on which both our justification and sanctification rest. By this third ques- 
tion he reaches the subject treated in the last place, in this very chapter, 
from ver. 18 : 7a radjuara, the sufferings of this present time; and thus it is 
that in the three questions of ‘this passage the entire Epistle is really 
summed up. It is clearly seen how the logical form does not for an instant 
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slip from the mind of Paul, even at the time when the most overflowing 
feeling charges his pen. 

Vy. 35-37. ‘* Who shall separate us from the love of Christ?’ shall tribula- 
tion, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? As 
it is written, For Thy sake we are killed all the day long ; we are accounted ws 
sheep for the slaughter. But in all these things we are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved? us.’’—The pronoun ric, who, refers properly to per- 
sons ; here it is applied to all the sufferings about to be enumerated, as if 
Paul saw in each of them an enemy bearing a grudge at the bond uniting 
him to Christ.— The love of Christ, from which nothing will separate him, is 
not the love which we have to Him; for we are not separated from our 
own personal feeling. It is therefore the love which He has to us; and 
this is confirmed by the close of ver. 87: ‘‘ through Him that loved us.”’ 
We might, with Calv., Thol., Ruck., understand ; nothing will separate us 
from the feeling we have of the love of Jesus to us. But is not Paul rather 
representing this love itself as a force which takes hold of and possesses us ? 
Comp. 2 Cor. v. 14: ‘The love of Christ constraineth us (holds us 
pressed).”’ Paul is thinking of the profound action which this love exer- 
cises through the Holy Spirit at once on our heart and wil]. Such is the 
mysterious power from the operation of which nothing will be able to with- 
draw us. — Ortuc, tribulation: overwhelming external circumstances ; 
orevoxwpia, anguish, literally, compression of heart. the inward effect pro- 
duced by tribulation ; diwypdc, legal persecution. To understand the words : 
famine, nakedness, peril, itis enough to refer to the sketch of St. Paul’s life, 
given in 2 Cor. xi. 23 et seq. The sword: the symbol of capital punish- 
ment. When Paul writes this word, he designates, as Bengel observes, his 
own future mode of death. 

Ver. 36. The apostle here quotes the sorrowful lament put by a psalmist 
in the mouth of the faithful under the old covenant, during a time of cruel 
oppression, Ps, xliv. 22. The quotation follows the LXX, All the day: 
every hour of the day (Meyer). Any hour is serviceable for dragging them to 
slaughter. Hor the love of thee: Jehovah in the O. T. corresponds to Christ 
inthe New. We are accounted: itis long since sentence has been pronounced 
by hatred, and has hung over their head, though it is not yet executed. 

Ver. 37. Paul expresses his certainty that none of these efforts will avail 
to tear the believer from the encircling arms of Christ’s love. There is in 
this love a power which will overcome all the weaknesses of despondency, 
all the sinkings of doubt, all the fears of the flesh, all the horrors of 
execution. Paul does not say merely vwikdpev, we are conquerors, but imepvi- 
Kauev, we are more than conquerors ; there is a surplus of force ; we might 
surmount still worse trials if the Lord permitted them. And in what 
strength? The apostle, instead of saying : through the love of the Lord, 
expresses himself thus: through the Lord that loved us. It is His living 
person that acts in us. For it is He Himself in His love who sustains us. 
This love is not a simple thought of our mind ; it isa force emanating from 
Him. The Greco-Latin reading : d:a tov ay., on account of Him . . ., would 
make Jesus merely the moral cause of victory. This is evidently too weak. 
—It will perhaps be asked if a Christian has never been known to deny his 
faith in suffering and persecution. Yes, and it is nota mathematical cer- 
tainty the apostle wishes to state here. It is a fact of the moral life which 
is in question, and in this life liberty has always its part to play, as it had 
from the first moment of faith. What Paul means is, that nothing will tear 
us from the arms of Christ against our will, and so long as we shall not 
refuse to abide in them ourselves ; comp. John x. 28-380. * 


1§ B: rov Geov instead of rov Xprotov. 

2D EEG, It.: 5:0 tov ayoryoovra instead of da Tov ayannoavtos. 

3 This expl:nation is a sad weakening of our Lord’s words : they shall never perish, To add, 
so long as they continue mine, is to put in our Sayiour’s mouth what He docs not say.— 
T. W.C. 
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Vv. 38-89. ‘¢ For Tam persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels,' nor 
principalities,* nor things present, nor things to come, nor powers,® nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creation, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.?—The challenge which the apostle 
had just thrown out to condemnation, and sin and suffering of every kind, 
he now extends to all the hostile powers of the universe which could 
threaten the bond of love whereby Christ, and God Himself, are united to 
the believer. The for expresses an argument a fortiori: ‘‘ none of the ene- 
mies mentioned is to be feared, for not even throughout the whole universe 
is there a being to be dreaded. —Paul reverts to the form J, which he had 
dropped after ver. 18 ; the reason being that here, as well as in ver. 38, the 
matter in question is a personal conviction of a moral rather than a system- 
atic nature. We must not forget the : ‘if at least you persevere,’’ which 
Paul himself wrote, Col. i. 23, nor examples such as that of Demas, 2 Tim. 
iv. 10. Itis by éxouovy (ver. 25), perseverance in believing in the love of 
Christ to us, that this love exercises its irresistible power over us. The 
conviction here expressed by Paul does not apply to himself only, but to all 
believers (ws, ver. 39). 

The adversaries who rise before his view seem to advance in pairs. The 
first pair is death and life. Death is put first, in connection no doubt with 
vv. 30 and 36. The inverse o:der which we find 1 Cor, iii. 22, is occasioned 
there by the difference of the context. Death - the apostle is thinking of 
martyrdom, the fear of which may lead to apostasy. With death and its 
agonies, he contrasts life with its distractions, its interests and seductions, 
which may lead to lukewarmness and unfaithfulness, as in the case of 
Demas.—The second pair : angels and principalities. Undoubtedly princi- 
pulities, apxai, might be regarded as an order of angels superior to common 
angels—archangels. But in the other pairs there is always found a con- 
trast of character : it is therefore natural to apply these two terms to spirits 
of opposite kinds ; the first to good angels (though this sense is not exclu- 
sively the meaning of dyyeo, as Meyer'alleges ; comp. 1 Cor. iv. 9 and vi. 
3) ; the second to malignant angels, as 1 Cor. xv. 24 and Eph. vi. 12 (Hof- 
mann). It will be asked how good angels could labor to separate us from 
Christ ; but this may only be a hypothesis like that of Gal. i. 8. And may 
not what is of itself good contribute to lead us astray, if our attachment or 
admiration stops short at the creature, instead of rising to God ?—The 
Byzs. here read a third term almost Synonymous : duvduecc, powers ; and a 
Mj. (C) with some Mnn. even adds a fourth : éovoia, dominations. This 
last term is evidently an interpolation to form a pair with the third. As to 
the latter, according to the Mjj. of the other two families, it has its place, 
if it is really authentic, after the following pair.—Third pair : things present 
and things to come. The first term embraces all earthly eventualities, death 
included ; the second, all that await us in the future life. The word 
éveorora, Which strictly signifies what is imminent, when contrasted with 
things to come, takes the meaning : all that is already present.—lIf the term 
powers is authentic, it must be taken as embracing in one idea the two terms 
of the following pair : height and depth. These are all the powers of the 
invisible world, whether those which exalt us to the third heaven (height), 
but which in an instant, by reason of pride or even violently excited sensu- 
ality, may occasion the most frightful falls to the poor human heart ; or 
those which plunge us into the most mysterious and unspeakable agonies 
(depth), like that of Jesus at Gethsemane, when He exclaimed : ‘ My soul 
is sorrowful even unto death ;’’ comp. what He added soon after: ‘ This 
is your hour and the power of darkness.”?* Tt is scarcely necessary to refute 


1DEFG, It. : ayyedos instead of ayyedot. 

27. R., with KL, Syrsch, here puts ovre Suvamers (powers). 

SNABCDER G, It. here put ovre Suvapers. 

# Vaughan’s exposition is worth citing : Nothing lofty, presenting a visible opposition, an 
open defiance, and nothing profound, working by insidious machination,—T. W. C: 
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the following interpretations which have been proposed : good fortune and 
bad ; or honor and disgrace ; the wisdom of heretics and vulgar prejudices 
(Mel.) ; the heights from which martyrs were precipitated, and the depths 
of the ocean where they were buried (Thomas Aquinas) ; or finally, the 
opposite dimensions of space (Meyer).—The last term, xriovg érepa, is usually 
translated by the expression : any other creature, and made a sort of et cutera. 
This meaning would certainly be rather poor after expressions of such 
ample comprehension as those which precede. But more than that, it 
hardly suits the word érepa, which signifies different, and not merely other, 
as the word 42a would do (for the distinction between these two adjec- 
tives, comp. 1 Cor. xv. 87-41). It seems, then, that the word xriove signifies 
here, not creature, as if the reference were to a particular being, to be put 
side by side with several others, but creation. Paul sees in thought this 
whole creation disappear, on the theatre of which there has been wrought 
the greatest wonder of divine love ; and he asks whether, if a new creation 
arise, and more magnificent marvels are displayed before the eyes of man, 
the cross in those new ages will not run the risk of being eclipsed, and the 
love of God in Jesus Christ of being relegated to the oblivion of the past. 
And he boldly affirms that whatever new creations may succeed one an- 
other, the first place in the heart of believers will ever remain for the 
redeeming love of which they have been the object here below.—Paul here 
speaks of the love of Jesus as being the love of God Himself ; for it is in 
the former that the latter is incarnated for us, and becomes the eternal 
anchor of which our faith lays hold for eternity ; comp. v. 15 and Luke 
xv.. where the compassion of God is completely identified with the wo1k of 
Jesus on the earth, 

Nowhere has the feeling of St. Paul been displayed in such overflowing 
measure, and yet the thread of logical deduction is not broken for an 
instant. This passage sums up, as we have seen, all that Paul has hitherto 
expounded in this Epistle. He leaves us at the end of this chapter face to 
face with this divinely wrought salvation, which is complete, and assured, 
and founded on faith alone, to be apprehended, and ever apprehended 
anew by the same means. Then, after a moment of contemplation and rest, 
he takes us again by the hand to guide us to the theatre of history, and 
show us this divine work unfolding itself on a great scale in the human race. 


SECOND PART.—SUPPLEMENTARY. 


Craps. IX.=XT. 


THE REJECTION OF THE JEWS. 


In stating the theme which he proposed to discuss (i. 16 and 17), the 
apostle had introduced an element of an historical nature which he could 
not fail to develop at some point or other of his treatise. It was this: 
‘‘ to the Jew jirst, and also to the Greek.”? In what relation did salvation, 
as set forth in his Gospel, stand to those two great sections of the human 
race looked at from the standpoint of its religious development ? And 
particularly, how did it happen that the Jewish people, to whom salvation 
was destined in the first place, showed themselves the most rebellious to 
this final revelation of divine mercy? Did not the fact give rise to a grave 
objection to the truth of the gospel itself, and to the Messiahship ascribed 
to person of Jesus by the new faith? A Jew might reason thus: Either 
the gospel is true and Jesus really the Messiah—but in this case the divine 
promises formerly made to this Jewish people who reject the Messiah and 
His salvation are nullified ;—or Israel is and remains forever, as should be 
the case in virtue of its election, the people of God, and in this case the 
gospel must be false and Jesus an impostor. Thus the dilemma seemed to 
be: Either to affirm God’s faithfulness to His own election and deny the 
gospel, or to affirm the gospel, but give the lie to the divine election and 
faithfulness. ° 

The apostle must have found this problem in his way every time he bore 
testimony to the gospel of Christ ; and his demonstration of salvation by 
faith without the law would have contained a grave omission, if it had not 
presented a solution suitable to the nature of God of the greatest enigma in 
history : the rejection of the elect people. 

Generally when a new doctrine presents itself, after demonstrating its 
intrinsic truth, it has a double tusk to discharge to mankind whom it pro- 
fesses to save—(1) to prove that it is capable of realizing what ought to be, 
moral good; this Paul has done by showing, chaps. vi.—viii., that the doc- 
trine of justification by faith (expounded chaps. i.—v.) was capable of pro- 
ducing holiness ; (2) to demonstrate that it can account satisfactorily for 
what has been, for history ; this the apostle proceeds to do, chaps. ix.—xi. 

The domain upon which the apostle here enters is one of the most diffi- 
cult and profound which can be presented to the mind of man. It is that 
of theodicy, or the justification of the divine government in the course of 
human affairs. But he does not enter on it as a philosopher, and in its 
totality ; he treats it in relation to a special point, the problem of the lot 
of Israel, and he does so as a part of his apostolic task. 

There are two ways in which mistakes have been committed in expound- 
ing the thought of Paul in this passage. Some have taken it as a dogmatic 
and general statement of the doctrine of election, as an element of Christian 
teaching. This view finds its refutation in the entire course of this great 
exposition, in which the apostle constantly reverts to the people of Israel, 
the antecedents of their history (ix. 6 et seq.), the prophecies concerning 
them (ix. 27-29 and x, 19-21), and their present and future destiny (see 
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_ the whole of chap. xi., and particularly the conclusion, vv. 25-31). It 
is therefore a problem of history and not of doctrine, strictly speaking, 
which he proposes to treat. Calvin himself is perfectly aware of this. 
Here is the dilemma which, according to him, St. Paul resolved in these 
chapters : ‘‘ Either God is unfaithful to His promises (in regard to the 
Jews), or Jesus whom Paul preaches is not the Lord’s Christ particularly 
promised to that people.”’ 

The other erroneous point of view in regard to these chapters is to take 
them as intended to reconcile the Judeo-Christian majority of the church 
of Rome to the apostle’s mission to the Gentiles (Baur, Mangold, Holsten, 
Lipsius, with various shades). Weizsiicker, in his excellent work on the 
primitive Roman church,' asks with reason why, if the apostle was 
addressing Jnudeo-Christians, he should designate the Jews, ix. 3, ‘‘ as his 
brethren,’’? and not rather ‘‘ as owr brethren ;’’ and how it is that in xi. 1 
he alleges as a proof of the fact that all Israel is not rejected, only his own 
conversion and not that of his readers. He likewise demonstrates beyond 
dispute, in our opinion, that in the passage, xi. 13, the words: ‘‘I speak 
unto you, Gentiles,’’ are necessarily addressed to the whole church, not 
merely to a portion of the Christians of Rome (see on this passage). If it 
is so, it is impossible to hold that, addressing himself to former Gentiles, 
Paul should think himself obliged to demonstrate in three long chapters 
the legitimacy of his mission among the Gentiles. No; itis not his mis- 
sion, and still less his person, which Paul means to defend when he traces 
this vast scheme of the ways of God; it is God Himself and His work in 
mankind by the gospel. He labors to dissipate the shadow which might 
be thrown on the character of God or the truth of the gospel by the un- 
belief of the elect people. The Tubingen school commits the same mistake 
in regard to this part of our Epistle as in regard to the Book of the Acts. 
This latter writing it views in general as the product of an ecclesiastical 
piece of management, intended to accredit Paul’s person and ministry 
among Christians of Jewish origin, while it is meant to demonstrate by a 
simple statement of facts the painstaking and faithful manner in which 
God has proceeded toward His ancient people in the foundation of the 
church. Comp. besides, that remarkable passage in the Gospel of John, 
xii. 37-43, in which this apostle takes a general survey of the fact of Jew-. 
ish unbelief, immediately after describing its development, and seeks to 
fathom its causes. This, indeed, was one of the most important questions. 
at the period of the foundation of the church. In this question 
there was concentrated the subject of the connection between the two. 
revelations. 

How, at a given point in time, can God reject those whom He has 
elected? Is the fact possible? The apostle resolves this problem by put- 
ting himself successively at three points of view—1. That of God’s absolute 
liberty in regard to every alleged acquired right, wpon Him, on man’s part ; 
this is the subject of chap. ix. 2. That of the legitimacy of the use which 
God has made of His liberty in the case in question ; such is the subject of 
chap. x., where Paul shows that Israel by their want of understanding 
drew upon themselves the lot which has overtaken them. 3. That of the 
utility of this so unexpected measure ; this forms the subject of chap. xi., 
where the beneficent consequences of Israel’s rejection down to their glori 
ous final result are unfolded.—This passage does not contain a complete 
philosophy of history ; but it is the finest specimen, and, so to speak, the 
masterpiece of this science. 


1 Jahrbucher fir deutsche Theologic, 1876, p. 257 et seq. 
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TWENTY-FIRST PASSAGE (IX. 1-29). 
The Liberty of God in regard to the Election of Israel. 


The apostle opens this passage with a preface expressing the profound 
grief he feels in view of the mysterious fact which is about to occupy him 
(vv. 1-5) ; then he shows how the liberty of God is set in its full hght by 
the theocratical antecedents (vv. 6-18), and by the most unequivocal scrip- 
tural declarations (vv. 14-24) ; and finally, he calls to mind that the use 
which God is now making of this liberty in reiation to the Jews, was 
clearly foretold (vv. 25-29). This last idea forms the transition to the fol- 
lowing passage, which refers to the legitimacy of the application which 
God has made to the Jews of His sovereign right (chap. x.). Chap. x. 
ought strictly to begin at ver. 30 of chap. ix. 


Wile: 


Paul expresses all the intensity of his grief on account of his people 
(vy. 1-8), and he justifies it by the magnificent prerogatives wherewith this 
unique people had been honored (vv. 4 and 5). 

Vv. 1, 2. ‘¢T say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience bearing me 
witness in the Holy Ghost, that I have a great grief and a continual lamentation} 
in my heart.’—No connecting particle joins this part to the preceding. 
The asyndeton is here, as always, the evidence of a lively emotion which 
breaks, so to speak, the logical bond ; but this form attests at the same 
time with all the more energy the profound relation of feeling which unites 
this piece to the preceding. And 1s it not in fact one and the same feeling 
in the two contrasted aspects, that emotion of triumphant joy expressed at 
the end of the previous chapter, when, after conducting poor condemned 
and lost creatures through the righteousness of faith and sanctification by 
the Spirit, he has brought them to the threshold of glory—and the grief 
which he feels at seeing his Israel loved above all, yet deprived of such 
blessings? He has just been following a people of elect and glorified ones 
rising from the midst of fallen humanity, and Israel is wanting from among 
the number! There is between. these two parts a bitter contemplation in 
which the misery of rejected Israel appears to him like the sombre reverse 
of the incomparable blessedness of the faithful who are adopted in Jesus 
Christ:—The apostle does not pronounce the word which expresses the 
cause of his grief. It is not an oversight, as Reuss thinks ; but it costs 
him too much to pronounce the fatal word ; every reader will divine it 
from his very silence.—The words : in Christ, must be joined to the pre- 
«ceding : I speak the truth, and not to what follows: J lie not. To make 
Paul say: ‘‘in Christ I lie not,’? would be to put into his mouth a poor 
commonplace. Yer. 2, and especially ver. 8, will tell what the fact is 
which he is concerned to affirm so solemnly.—-A man, even a truthful man, 
may exaggerate his own feelings; but in the eyes of Paul there is some- 
thing so holy in Christ, that in the pure and luminous atmosphere of His 
felt presence no lie, and not even any exaggeration, is possible. The 
‘parenthesis following: ‘‘I lie not’? . . ., might be taken as a second dec- 
Jaration in a negative form, parallel to the affirmation which precedes. 
But it is difficult in this case to understand what the testimony of his con-. 
science and of the Holy Spirit can add to the security already given by the 
words in Christ. It seems to me, then, that this parenthesis should be 


1 Better, vain, d$vyn—T. W. C. 
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regarded as a confirmation of those first words themselves: ‘‘I do not lie 
in affirming that it is under the vicw of Christ that I declare what I there 
say.’’ Itis therefore on this declaration : ‘‘ I speak in the communion of 
Christ,’’? that the testimony of his conscience bears ; and even this testi- 
mony, as too human, does not suffice. Paul declares that he feels at the 
same instant, through the Holy Spirit, the whole intimacy of this commun- 
ion. The civ, with, in the verb cvuuaprupeiv, to testify with, signifies : in 
concert with my own declaration. ‘‘In the mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses shall every word be established ;’’ it seems as if Paul wished to con- 
firm his affirmation by a double testimony, that of his conscience and that 
of the Holy Spirit. Why so much solemnity in entering on his subject ? 
We understand the reason when we think what he has in view : the rejec- 
tion of Israel. Was he not the man whom the Jews accused of being 
moved in his whole work by a spirit of hostility to his people? But here 
is the expression of his real feelings attested by all he counts sacred, how- 
ever extraordinary what he is about to say (ver. 3) may appear. 

Ver. 2. Vv. 2 and 3 contain the matter of that truth so solemnly an- 
nounced in ver. 1. The parallelism of the two propositions of the verse, 
as always, is the indication of a rising feeling. A triple gradation has been 
remarked between the two propositions. First, between the two subjects : 
Rixn, grief, which denotes an inward sadness ; ddbvy, lamentation, which 
refers to the violent outburst of grief, though it should only be inwardly ; 
then a gradation between the two epithets weyadn, great, and adiddecrtoc, 
continual: it is so intense that it accompanies all the moments of his life ; 
finally, between the two regimens jou, to me, and 7H Kapdia uov, to my heart, 
the latter term denoting the deepest spring of the emotions of the me,— 
Here still Paul leaves us to read between the lines the tragical word which 
expresses the cause of this grief. 

Ver. 3. ‘‘ For I could wish that myself! were anathema away from? Christ 
Sor the sake of my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh.’’—This inward 
fact is the proof of the intensity of the feeling expressed in ver. 2 (for) ; 
and it is to this almost incredible fact that the exceptional affirmations of 
ver. 1 applied.—The imperfect indicative yiyéuyv, literally, J wus wishing, 
has in Greek the force of throwing this wish into the past, and into a past 
which remains always unfinished, so that this expression takes away from 
the wish all possibility of realization.* The meaning therefore is: ‘I 
should wish, if such a desire could be realized.’’ If the apostle had meant 
to speak of a wish really formed by him, though under. certain conditions, 
he would have expressed this idea by the present optative ebyoiunv, or by 
the aorist ebfaiynv with dv (Acts xxvi. 29); comp. Gal. iv. 20, and also Acts 
xxv. 22 (where Agrippa expresses his desire, while stating it as unrealiza- 
ble, that he might not have the appearance of encroaching on the authority 
of Festus). It is from not understanding or applying the meaning of the 
Greek imperfect indicative that recourse has been had to so many unnatural 
explanations, intended to spare the apostle a wish which seemed to have in 
it something offensive to Christian feeling. Thus the interpretation of the 
Itala (optabam), Ambrosiaster, Pelagius, the Vulgate, Luther, Chalmers : 
‘s T wished (formerly when in my blind fanaticism I persecuted the church 
of Christ).”? The apostle would, on this view, be recalling the fact that it 
was his ardent love for his people which had then driven him away from 
the Christ (who had appeared in Jesus). But it is not of what he was 
formerly, it is of what he is now, as the apostle of the Gentiles, that Paul 
wishes to bear testimony ; and that the expression : far from Christ, may 


17. R. reads, with C K L, Syrsch, avros eyw before avadeua evar, while all the rest put it 
after. 

20) EG: vroinstead of amo. 

3 Curtius, Schulgramm. § 109 and 110: ‘‘The indicative of the historical tenses expresses the 
contrast to reality in those desives which are to be.expressly designated as impossible to be 
fulfilled ; thus 7BovAduny, ‘i should like certainly, but it cannot be.’ ” 
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prove the strength of his love to Israel, the testimony must go forth from a 
heart which has recognized Jesus as the Christ, and is able to appreciate 
Him at His proper value. Finally, some indication or other of the time 
when he formed this wish would have been necessary (qoré, formerly, 
vii. 9).—Some English expositors, among the last Morison and Tregelles, 
have made the first half of ver. 3 a parenthesis, and joined the end of the 
verse ‘‘for my brethren’? . . ., with ver. 2.1. What Paul, according to 
this view, meant to express by the wish, was the profound misery of Israel, 
a misery in which he himself also was formerly involved. But Morison has 
withdrawn this explanation, which is really inadmissible, and he now pro- 
poses to translate : J might desire (to go all that length).? The examples 
which he quotes to justify this meaning appear to me insufficient, and the © 
idea itself lacks precision. Finally, Lange, after Michaelis, has made a 
still more unfortunate attempt. He translates: ‘‘ I made a vow,’’ and ex- 
plains it of an engagement, accompanied no doubt with an imprecation, 
which he took, it is held, at the hands of the high priest when he was pre- 
paring to.set out to Damascus, there to persecute the Christians (Acts ix. 2). 
He undertook in some way or other, at the peril of his Messianic blessed- 
ness, to save Judaism by extirpating the heresy. To set aside such an ex- 
planation it is enough to point to the imperfect yiyéuyry, which would 
require, since the matter in question is a positive fact, to be replaced by 
the aorist yidéuyr, or at least accompanied with some kind of chronological 
definition.—It need not be asked how this vow could ever be realized. 
Paul himself declares that it is an impossibility ; but if its accomplishment 
depended only on his love, he would certainly express such a wish before 
the Lord. 

The word dvadeua, anathema, from avaridyu, to expose, to set in view, 
always denotes an object consecrated to God. But this consecration may 
have in view either its preservation as a pious offering in a sanctuary 
(donaria)—in this case the LXX. and the N. T. use the form dvaéyua, for 
example 2 Macc. v. 16, and Luke xxi, 5—or it may be carried out by the 
destruction of the consecrated object, as in the case of the ben (chérem) ; 
the LXX, and the N. T. prefer in that sense using the form avéveua (for 
example, Josh. vil. 12; Gal. i. 8, 9; 1 Cor. xvi, 22). This distinction be- 
tween the two forms of the word did not exist in classic Greek. —The ex- 
pression is so strong, especially with the regimen axd Xprorod, away from 
Christ, that it is impossible to apply it cithergwith Grotius, to ecclesiastical 
excommunication, or, with Jerome, to a violent death inflicted by Christ 
(substituting id, by, for axé, far from). Paul has evidently in mind the 
breaking of the bond which unites him to Christ as his Saviour. He would 
consent, if it were possible, to fall back again, forever into the state of 
condemnation in which he lived before his conversion, if by the sacrifice of 
his salvation he could bring about the conversion of his people Israel. 
The words : away from Christ, express the bitterness that such an anathema 
would have for his heart ; and yet he would face it, if it were possible thus 
to exchange lots with his people. Here is, as it were, the paroxysm of 
patriotic devotion. The pronoun myself, if placed, as in the Byz. text, 
before the term : to be anathema, sets Paul in contrast to the Jews who are 
really in this state: ‘‘T should myself like to be anathema (rather than 
they).”? But if, with the other documents, it be placed after the words : to 
be anathema, it serves to contrast the real with the alleged Paul, who was 
made the mortal enemy of the Jews in consequence of the mission which 
he carried out among the Gentiles: ‘‘to be anathema myself, I who am 
represented as the despiser of my nation, and who have in fact the sad mis- 
sion of consecrating the divorce between Israel and her God!” To the 


1 Morison, An Exposition of the Ninth Chapter of Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 1849. 
2 The Expositor, September, 1877. > 
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notion of spiritual and theocratic kinship denoted by the title brethren, the 
expression : kinsmen according to the flesh, adds the idea of natural human 
kinship by blood and nationality. 

Vv. 4 and 5 are intended to justify the wish expressed in ver. 3, by de- 
claring the glcrious prerogatives which are fitted to render this people 
supremely precious to a truly Israelitish heart. 

Ver. 4. ‘‘ Whoare Israelites ; to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants,' and the giving of the law and the service, and the promises.’’ ? 
—The pronoun oirivec, who, characterizes them in the context as persons for 
whom it would be worth while to accept even damnation.—The name 
Israelites is the name of honor belonging to the people ; it is a title resting 
on the glorious fact related Gen. xxxii. 28. It contains all the prerogatives 
which follow.—These prerogatives are enumerated in ver. 4, to the number 
of six, all connected by «ai, and, a form expressing rising exaltation of feel- 
ing.—Yiovecia, the adoption: Israel is always represented as the Lord’s son 
or first-born among all peoples, Ex. iv. 22; Deut. xiv. 1; Hos. xi. 1.— 
Adsa, the glory: this term does not at all express, as Reuss thinks, the final 
glory of the kingdom of God; for this glory belongs to the Gentiles as 
well as tothe Jews. The term is here taken in the special sense which it 
often has in the O. T. : the visible, luminous appearance of the Lord’s pres- 
ence, Ex. xxiv. 16, xxix. 43; 1 Kings viii. 11 ; Ezek. i. 28. The Rabbins 
had invented a particular term to denote this glorious appearance, the 
name shekinah, from schakan, to dwell.—Aadjxa, the covenants: this word 
denotes the numerous covenants concluded by God with the patriarchs. 
The reading of some mss. : the covenant, is a faulty correction. What led 
to it was the term: the old covenant.—Nouovecia, the giving of the law: this 
term embraces along with the gift of the law itself, the solemn promulga~ 
tion of it on Mount Sinai; comp. the saying of the psalmist, cxlvii. 20: 
‘« He hath not dealt so with any nation.’’— Aazpeia, the service (cultus), this 
is the sum-total of the Levitical services instituted by the law.— Erayyedia, 
the promises: this term carries our view from past benefits to the still 
greater blessings to come, which God promised to His people. The read- 
ing : the promise, in the Greco-Latin, is also an erroneous correction. 

Ver. 5. ‘‘ Whose are the fathers, and of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ 
came, who is God over all, blessed for ever, wamen.’’—To blessings of an imper- 
sonal nature Paul adds, as crowning them, the gifts which consist in living 
persons, and which either preceded the above or followed them ; such are 
the patriarchs, from whom the people sprang, and who are as it were its 
root ; and the Messiah, who sprang from the people, and who is as it were 
its flower.—The first proposition literally signifies : ‘‘ whose (Israelites’) 
are the fathers,’ that is to say, to whom the fathers belong as national 
property. The heroes of a people are regarded by it as its most precious 
treasure.—But the apostle is careful not to apply the same form to the 
Messiah, which would signify that the Christ is the property of the Jews. 
He says here é& dv, from the midst of whom. He proceeds from them as to 
origin, but He does not belong to them exclusively as to His destination. 
The antithesis between the two forms dv, whose, and é& ov, from among 
whom, is certainly intentional.—But while fully recognizing that the Christ 
comes from the Jews, the apostle is well aware that this mode of origin 
refers only to the human and phenomenal side of His person ; and hence he 
immediately adds: as to the flesh. This expression should evidently be 
taken in the same sense as in ver. 3; for here, as there the matter in ques- 
tion is a relation of filiation or origin. The term flesh therefore embraces 
the human nature in its totality ; and it is a mistake to seek here the con- 
trast between the flesh and the spirit, capé and zvevua. We find this same 
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meaning of the word jlesh again in ver. 8, where the human sonship is 
opposed to the divine (by faith in the promise). It is also in the same 
sense that John says (i. 14) : ‘‘ The Word was made flesh.’’ The antithesis 
to the word jlesh in all these cases is not spirit, but God ; comp. Gal. i. 16: 
‘*T conferred not with flesh and blood ’’ (men in contrast to God) ; Matt. 
Xxiv. 22; Rom. ili. 20; 1 Cor. i. 29, ete. The contrast is not, therefore, 
altogether the same in this passage as in i. 3 and 4. There, the point was 
the antithesis between the flesh and the spirit in the person of Jesus Him- 
self ; here, it is the contrast between His divine origin (which was implied 
already in viii. 3) and His Awman, and more especially His Israelitish origin. 

Many commentators close the sentence with the words: according to the jlesh 
(Seml., Fritzs., Ew., van Heng., Meyer, Baur, Tischendorf, 8th edition). 
In that case it only remains to take the following words as an exclamation 
of thanksgiving to the praise of the God who has so highly privileged 
Israel ; so Oltramare translates : ‘t Let Him who is over all things, God, be 
therefore blessed forever! Amen.’’? The epithet: 6 dv éxt ravzwr, who is 
above ali things, or above all, would require to be regarded as paraphrasing 
the term ravroxpdtwp, the universal sovereign, by which the LXX. often ren- 
der Schaddai, the All-powerful ; comp. 2 Cor. vi. 18; Rev. i. 8, iv. 8. This 
thanksgiving in the context would apply either to the sovereign freedom 
with which God distributes His gifts to whom He pleases, or to His provi- 
dence, which, always extending to all, favors one people only, with the 
view of bringing to Himself all the rest. On the other hand, it is impossi- 
ble not to be surprised at a conclusion so abrupt and negative in form, at 
least as to sense, of an enumeration so magnificent as the preceding ; for 
there is evidently a limitation and, so to speak, a negation in the words: 
as concerning the flesh. They signify : ‘dt least as concerning the flesh.” 
This restriction goes in the teeth of the feeling which has inspired the 
whole passage thus far. It is a descent which, after the gradual ascent of 
the preceding lines, closes it with, startling abruptness. Still more, the 
burst of gratitude which on this explanation would inspire this doxology, 
would be out of all harmony with the impression of profound grief which 
forms the basis of the whole passage. In fact, the privileges enumerated 
have been heaped up thus only to justify this painful impression ; and here 
is the apostle all at once breaking out into a song of praise because of those 
advantages which Israel have rendered unavailing by their unbelief ! (comp. 
Gess). If, besides, the participle 6 &», who is, referred to a subject not 
mentioned in the previous proposition (God), this transition from one sub- 
ject to another would require to be indicated in some way, either by the 
addition of a dé, now, as in xvi. 25, Jude ver. 24, etc., or by giving a turn 
to the sentence such as this: ro éxt révrwv Oe@, TO edAoyRUEVW . . . ddEa, 
‘* to God ever blessed be glory !"’ comp. xi. 36 ; or simply : eb20;nrd¢ 6 Ovde, 
as in 2 Cor. i. 3; Eph. i. 3. In his truly classical. dissertation on this 
passage,’ Hermann Schultz vigorously develops the argument often alleged 
against the interpretation which we are examining, that the participle 
evsoynuévoc, blessed, would require to be placed not after, but before the sub- 
stantive Oeéc, God. The usage is, that in forms of thanksgiving the first 
word proceeding from the heart of the grateful worshipper is the term 
blessed, and that this word precedes the name of God ; comp. in the LXX. 
Gen. ix. 26 and xiv. 20; Ps. xviii. 46 ; xxviii. 6, xxxi. 21, xli. 13, Lxvi. 20, 
Ixvili. 35, Ixxii. 18, 19, Ixxxix. 52, ete. ; and in the N. T. Matt. xviii. 39 ; 
Mark xi. 9; Luke i. 68, xiii. 35, xix. 88; 2 Cor.i.3; Eph. i. 3; 1 Pet. i. 3. 
The only exception which can be quoted would be Ps. Ixviii. 19, if the text 
of the LXX. were not probably corrupted in this passage, and if especially 
the verb to be understood were not the indicative écri, is, instead of the 
imperative gorw, let Him be; comp. ver. 34. Finally, it is difficult to un- 
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derstand in our passage the object of the participle év (who is, who is 
really) applied to God ; the form 6 émi ravrwy Ged¢ (without &v) would have 
been perfectly clear ; and Paul could not have any reason for insisting in 
speaking of God on the reality of the divine sovereignty. For he was not 
concerned to combat idolatry, as in chap. i. for example. 

Erasmus, who first proposed to end the period after cdpxa (flesh), had 
likewise put the question whether the sentence might not close with the 
word xévruv (all things, or all): ‘of whom is the Christ according to the 
flesh, who is over all things ; God be blessed forever and ever !’’ Is this 
construction better than the preceding? Meyer thinks not. It seems to 
me that in the matter of improbability they are ona par. Yet the latter at 
least gives a more or less suitable conclusion to the proposition relative to 
the Christ. These last words : ‘‘ who is over all,’? applied to Christ, con- 
tain up to a certain point the antithesis which we were led to expect from , 
the restriction : as concerning the flesh ; and by proclaiming the supreme 
dignity of the Christ, they bring out, as the context demands, the excep- 
tional prerogative granted to the people of which He is a member. It 
would also be somewhat easier to explain the form of 6 or, who is, than on 
the previous construction. For the application to Christ of the idea of 
universal sovereignty might require this word ov, who is really. But inde- 
pendently of several difficulties which attach to the preceding explanation, 
and which remain in this one, there are new difficulties which belong to it, 
and which render it, if possible, still more inadmissible. The words : who 
is over all things, are not the natural antithesis of these : as concerning the 
flesh. The latter referred to origin ; the former point only to position. 
Then, as Meyer observes, the doxology comes on us with intolerable abrupt- 
ness : ‘*God be blessed forever and ever!” And more than all, the sole 
reason which would make it possible to explain to a certain extent the posi- 
tion of the participle evAoyyuévoc (blessed) after Oedc (God), contrary to the 
uniform usage of the sacred writers, is wholly lost ; for this displacement 
can only arise (see Meyer) from the forcible description of God in the 
words : who is over all things.’ 

The entire primitive church seems to have had no hesitation as to the 
meaning to be given to our passage ; Comp. Treneeus, Tertullian, Origen, 
Chrysostom, Augustine, Jerome, Theodoret ;2 later, Luther, Calvin, Beza, 
Tholuck, Usteri, Olshausen, Philippi, Gess, Ritschl, Hofmann, Weiss, De- 
litzsch, Schultz.* In fact, in writing the restriction : 1d kata odpxa, a8 con- 
cerning the flesh, Paul had evidently in view this peculiarity : that the 
Christ was something else and more than a Jew, and it is with this unpar- 
alleled fact that he rightly concludes the enumeration of Israel’s preroga- 
tives. No doubt the words: who is over all things, express in a certain 
measure the naturally expected idea of the supreme greatness of the 
Christ ; but they are not enough for the apostle’s object. For, if they 
connect themselves with the 2 av, from the midst of whom, contrasting the 
universal supremacy of the Christ with His national origin, they bear no 
relation whatever to the stil] narrower restriction : as concerning the flesh. 
Now this latter leads us also to expect its antithesis, which appears only in 
the title God. This word is therefore the legitimate conclusion of the 
whole passage, as it forms its culminating point. Scripture frequently con- 
trasts, as we have seen, flesh (human nature in its weakness) with God ; 
comp. Isa. xxxi. 8.. And if it is certain that Paul recognizes in the divine 
being who appeared in Jesus the creator of all things (1 Cor. viii. 6 ; Col. 
i. 16, 17), the Jehovah of the O. T. who led the people in the cloud (1 Cor, 


1 We need not point out the weakness of this reason alleged by Meyer to justify his ow 
explanation ; but it is certain that the difliculty tells with twofold force against the second 
construction, 

2 Theodore of Mopsuestia is the only dissentient.—T. W. C. ; ; 

3 Alford, Hodge, and Vaughan may be added. Meyer agrees with Erasmus and Tischendorf 
(8th ed.) in putting a period after jiesh.—T. W. C. 
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x. 4), who before coming on the earth was tm the Ferm ef God (Phil. ii, 6 et 


seq.), is it strange that he should have sometimes given the name of God 
to such a being, and that he should have done so especially in such a pas- 
sage as this, where he is feeling in all its bitterness the contrast between 

“the transcendent greatness of the gifts bestowed on Israel and the sad 
result in which they have terminated? It seems to us difficult to avoid 
seeing in the benediction which follows the words = “who is God over all 
things,’’ an expression of homage rendered te this God-Christ, and intended 
to wipe out the dishonor cast on Him by Jewish unbelief, as in chap. i. the 
form of adoration, pronounced in ver. 25, was a way of protesting against 
the outrage inffichdl an the true God by Gentile idolatry. 

But it is precisely beesuse of this word Ged that objections are raised to 
the application of such utterances to the person of Christ. It is objected 
that nowhere else does Paul designate Jesus im this way (Meyer), and that 
even in 1 Cor. viii. 6, Christ, as only Zerd, is expressly distinguished from 
the Futher, as the one Ged (Reuss). Tt is maiden, that by the words : over 
all things, Christ would seem te be placed above God Himself, or at least 
made equal to the supreme God.—Suppose this passage were really the only 
one in which Jesus receives the name of God from Paul, is it not the same 
with John, in whose Writings this name is not given to Christ confessedly 
more than once or twice (i. 1, xx. 28)? As to the general question, I am 
unwilling to give judgment from the various passages which are alleged by 


dressed to the Lamb as well as to God, there is that of 2 Tim. iv. 13, which 
indisputably applies to Christ, and which must be assigned to St. Paul 
unless we deny to him the whole Epistle_—Let us add, that it would be 
wholly false to depend here on the rule (the correctness of which I do not 
examine), that when in the N. T. Chri is called Gate, God, it is in every 
case without the article, and that the designation ¢ @séc is reserved for the 


one God axd Father. This rule dees not apply to the case before us, for 


the article 6 belongs not to the word @ede, but tothe participle dv. If Paul 
had meant here to use the form é @cée in application to God, he would 
have required to write : 6 dy 6 &<i xdéztuw Sede. We have therefore the form 
Oséc without the article, as in John i 1, that is to say, asa simple gram- 
matical: predicate. 

Against our explanation Reuss with great assurance op) 1 Cor. viii. 6. 
The reasoning of this critic may be valid against those i tee to admit 
the subordination of the Son to the Father. But for those who prefer the 
true thought of Scripture to a theological formula, amcient, no doubt, but 
yet human. this argument does not affect them. The distinction een 
the God and Father and the @od-Christ is im their eyes a perfectly estab- 
lished fact. And if there is nothing to hinder God the Father from fre- 
quently receiving the name Kéue, Lord, neither is there anything to pre- 
vent the Lord Christ from receiving in certain cases the name xéc, God 
(see Hofmann on this point). 

The most singular objection is that which is taken from the words : over 
ail things (or over ail). Meyer says = “‘ To all this there is added the insur- 
mountable difficulty that Christ would not be simply called God, but God 
ever all > which would designate Him the @sic¢ Tagpatup, the sovereign 
God, and would contradict the general view maintained im the N. T. of the 
dependence of the Son in relation te the Father.” Meyer argues as if éxi 
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ravtwr, over all things, was descriptive of the word Oedc, God, and here 
denoted the being called God asthe supreme God. But what does he say 
himself two pages farther on: ‘‘émi, over, denotes government over all 
things.’ The over all things, according to Meyer himself, is not at alla 
determination of the word Oeé¢. We must not, as his objection assumed, 
connect éxt ravrov with Oedc, but with the participle ov, a word which 
otherwise would be unmeaning there : ‘‘ He who is ewalted over all things, 
as God blessed forever.’”? Comp. Matt. xviii. 28. It is understood, of 
course, that to this ravrwr, all things, the exception applies which is stated 
1 Cor. xv. 27: ‘‘ He is excepted which did put all things under Him.’’ 
How could God be included in the ravra, all things ? 

Gess, while holding with us that the conclusion of the verse applies to 
Christ, divides it into three clauses, placing a first comma after ravrw», 
and a second after @edc, ‘‘ who is above all things, (is) God, (is) blessed ”’ 

. ; so that Paul is taken to affirm three things of Christ: first, that He 
is appointed universal sovereign ; next, that He is God ; finally—as fol- 
lows from the two previous terms—-that He is forever adored and blessed. 
I cannot agree with this explanation. The epithet dlessed is too directly 
connected with the term God to be thus separated from it ; and the expres- 
sion: God blessed, seems, as well as the éxi mwavtwv, to be the attribute of 
the participle Sv, and intended to form with this latter the complete an- 
tithesis to the restriction : as to the flesh. Besides, this breaking up of the 
proposition into three parallel clauses seems to me contrary to the gush of 
feeling which dictates this whole conclusion. Nearly the same reasons may 
be urged against the punctuation proposed by Hofmann (a comma after 
navrwv) : ‘* who is over all things, (who is) God blessed forever.”’ 

Schultz, after demonstrating with the tone of a master the necessity of 
applying this whole conclusion (from the word flesh) to Jesus Christ, insists 
notwithstanding on this point : that according to Paul’s view this affirma- 
tion of Christ’s divinity applies only to Jesus glorified (from the date of His 
exaltation at the close of His earthly life). Christ would thus be called 
God only in an inferior sense, as man raised to universal sovereignty. 
Three reasons render this explanation inadmissible—1. Paul requires to 
complete the idea of the Israelitish origin of Jesus by that of a higher 
origin. The matter in question, therefore, is not His exaltation, but His 
divine pre-existence. 2. The passages of the Epistles to the Corinthians, to 
the Colossians, and to the Philippians, which explain this name Oed¢, God, 
relate to Christ before His incarnation, and not to Christ glorified by His 
ascension. 3. From the standpoint of biblical monotheism to become God, 
without being so by nature, is a monstrosity. 

It seems to us, therefore, beyond doubt that Paul here points, as the 
crown of all the prerogatives granted to Israel, to their having produced 
for the world the Christ, who now, exalted above all things, is God blessed 
forever.1 It only remains to say a word about the term révrwr. Some 
translate ; all, and understand either all men, or all the servants of God, 
under the O. T.; others understand by the term all things, and apply it 
either to all the prerogatives bestowed on Israel, or to the universe in its 
entirety. This last meaning seems to us the most natural and the most 
acreeable to the context. What can form a people’s supreme title to honor, 
if not the fact of having given to the world the universal monarch ? 

And yet such prerogatives did not exempt the Israelitish nation from the 
possibility of a rejection. In the very history of this people so peculiarly 
blessed there were antecedents fitted to put them on their guard against 
this terrible danger. This is the point the apostle brings out in the foliow- 
ing passage, vv. 6-13, borrowing from Israelitish history two facts which 


1In the Journal of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, June and December, 
1881, will be found an exhaustive discussion of this.doxology, by Prof. Tim. Dwight of New 
Haven and Prof. Ezra Abbot of Cambridge.—T. W. C. 
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prove that from the beginnings of this people God has proceeded by way of 
exclusion in regard to an entire portion of the elect race. Thus, when 
Isaac alone received the character of the chosen seed, to the exclusion of 
Ishmael, son of Abraham though he also was, vv. 6-9 ; and again, when of 
Isaac’s two sons Jacob was preferred, and his eldest rejected, vv, 10-13. 


Vv. 6-18. 


Vv. 6-9. ‘‘ Not as though the word of God were made of no effect ; for they 
are not all Israel,’ which are of Israel. Neither because they ure the seed of 
Abraham, are they all children ; but, In Isaac shall thy seed be called ;’ that 
is, they which are the children of the flesh, these are not the children of God ; 
but the children of the promise are counted for a seed. For this is a word 
of promise, ‘At this time will I return, and Sarah shall have a son.’’’—The 6é, 
but, between vv. 5 and 6, is strongly adversative : ‘‘ But all those privi- 
leges, excellent as they were, could not assure to Israel what the word of 
God did not promise ;’’ that the divine election should apply to all the 
children of Abraham according to the flesh.—As the form ovy oidv re signi- 
fies : it is not possible, this meaning has been adopted here by Beza and 
others : ‘‘ But at is not possible that the word of God should be of no effect ;”’ 
which would imply that this word proclaimed the exclusion of the Jewish 
nation as inevitable, and that consequently this exclusion could not fail to 
come about some time or other. But the apostle does not go so far. In 
the demonstration which follows, he proves the possibility of the rejection 
of the mass of ‘the people, but not its necessity ; then viov has only the 
meaning of i is possible, when it is followed by the particle re; and 
finally, when it has this meaning, the verb following is in the infinitive, 
whereas we have here the perfect éxzéxtwxev. This meaning must there- 
fore be given up, and we must abide by the ordinary signification of the 
word viog, such that: ‘*The thing is not such that,’ that is to say, the 
rejection of Israel must not be so interpreted, that the word of God is 
thereby annulled. There is only a grammatical difficulty in the way of 
this explanation ; that is the conjunction 67, that, which intervenes be- 
tween oiov and the verb éxréxrwxev: such as that it has been annulled. 
This that was already contained in oioy, and forms a pleonasm. It has been 
variously explained ; it seems to me the simplest solution is to suppose that 
it depends on an idea understood : ‘‘ such that one might say that” <2.5., 
or: ‘‘ that 2 comes about that’? .. .—The word of God here denotes the 
promises by which Israel had been declared to be the people of God— 
promises which seemed to exclude the possibility of their rejection. Hof- 
mann, followed in this case by Volkmar, interprets the transition from ver. 
5 to ver. 6 somewhat differently. He applies the ov y oiov, not that the thing 
as such that, to Paul’s desire to be cast off for the love of his people, and 
gives to ver. 6 this meaning : ** Not that my wish signifies that without the 
sacrifice of my salvation which I am ready to make, the promise of God to 
Abraham would be nullified.’” This meaning is more than foreed. How 
could Paul suppose that the keeping of God’s promise depends, even hypo- 
thetically, on the wish which he has expressed, especially when, in the 
very act of uttering it, he himself declares it to be impracticable? Holsten 
makes the ovy viov bear on the grief itself: ‘ not that I distress myself as 
if the word of God were made of no effect.”’ This is less inadmissible, but 
far from natural. Could Paul suppose it possible for God to give man 
occasion to weep over the forgetfulness of His promises? The verb 
éxxixrerv, to fall from, denotes the non-realization of the promise, its being 
brought to nothing by facts. And it must be confessed that the present 


1D EF G read TopanAcrar instead of Iopana. 
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rejection of Israel would be a giving of the lie to the divine election, if all 
the individuals composing the people of Israel really belonged to Israel, in 
the profound sense of the word. But that is precisely what is not the case, 
as the apostle declares in the second part of the verse. In this proposition 
Meyer applies the second Jsrael to the person of the patriarch Jacob ; the 
first, to the people descended from him. But it is not till later that Paul 
comes to Jacob personally. We must beware of destroying in this place 
the significant relation between the first and second Jsrael. The word is 
used both times collectively, and yet in two different applications. They 
who are of Israel denote all the members of the nation at a given moment, 
as descendants of the preceding generation. By the first words: are not 
Israel, Paul signalizes among the nation taken en masse, thus understood a 
true Israel, that clect people, that holy remnant, which is constantly spoken 
of in the 0. T., and to which alone the decree of election refers, so that 
rejection may apply to the mass of those who are of Israel, without com- 
promising the election of the true Israel. 

This possibility of rejection for the mass of the people is what is proved 
by the two following examples. And first, that of Isaac : 

Ver. 7. The first proposition of this verse has almost the same meaning 
as the second of ver. 6, but with a different shade intimated by the particle 
ovdé, neither further. The apostle, by way of transition to the following 
discussion, vv. 8 and 9, for the expression : which are of Israel, substitutes 
seed of Abraham. For he is going to speak of the lot of Abraham’s two 
sons, Ishmael and Isaac. Both were seed of Abraham ; but they did not 
both for that reason deserve the title of child. This term, taken absolutely, 
combines the characteristic of a child of Abraham with that of a child of 
God ; for the subject in question is evidently that of the true members of 
God's family.—The simple fact of descending from Abraham 1s so far from 
making a man his child, in this exalted sense, that God, on the contrary, 
excludes from the divine family every other descendant of Abraham than 
Isaac and his seed, when He says to Abraham, Gen. xxi. 12 (literally) : 
‘Tn Isaac shall thy seed be called.’’ This last word evidently denotes the 
seed of Abraham properly so called, that which was to remain the deposi- 
tary of the promise of salvation for the world. We might identify the per- 
son of Isaac with his seed, and understand the év, zn, in this sense : in the 
very person of Isaac (as containing in him all his descendants). The verb 
kadsiv, to call, would be taken here, as in iv. 17, in the sense of : to call anto 
existence, But as Isaac was already born, and as the verb dara refers rather 
to the name to be given, it is more natural to distinguish Isaac from the 
seed, to understand xateiota: in the sense of : to bear the name of, and to 
explain the év in the sense of through. ‘* By Isaac it is that the race shall 
be born who shall truly bear the name of seed.”’ 

Ver. 8. In this verse Paul detaches the general principle from the par- 
ticular fact which has just been cited. The rovréor, that és, exactly ex- 
presses his intention to derive from the historical fact the principle on 
which it rests. Ishmael’s birth proceeded from the flesh, that 1s to say, had 
nothing in it except what was human. In Isaac’s, God interposed with his 
promise ; and it was from this divine promise, according to chap. iv., that 
Abraham by faith drew the strength which rendered him capable of be- 
coming father of the promised seed. In consequence of this higher ele- 
ment, only Isaac and his descendants can be regarded as God's children. 
This is what explains the second proposition of the verse, in which the 
name of the (promised) seed is expressly given to the descendants obtained 
by faith in the promise.—The first proposition of this verse implicitly Jegit- 
mates the rejection of the Jews according to the flesh ; the second, the 
adoption of the believing Gentiles. 

Ver. 9. This verse is simply intended to justify the expression : children 
of the promise, ver. 8. When the apostle says: a word of promise, he 
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means : a word which had the free character of a promise, and which did 
not in the least imply the recognition of a right. The quotation is a com- 
bination of vv. 10 and 14 of Gen. xviii. according to the LXX. The term: 
at this time, signifies: ‘‘ Next year, at the moment when this same time 
(this same epoch) will return.”’ 

But could Isaac and his race, though proceeding from Abraham, and 
that through the intervention of a divine factor, be regarded without any 
other condition as real children of God? Evidently not ; for if the faith 
of Abraham himself ceased to belong to them, they became again a purely 
carnal seed. It must then be foreseen that the same law of exclusion 
which had been applied to Ishmael, in favor of Isaac, would anew assert its 
right even within the posterity of the latter. This is what came about im- 
mediately, as is seen in the second example quoted by the apostle, that of 
Esau and Jacob. 

Vv. 10-13. ‘‘And not only this ; but when Rebecca also had conceived by one, 
even by our father Isaac (for the children being not yet born, neither having 
done any good or evil,’ that the purpose of God according to election? may 
stand, not of works, but of Him that calleth) ; it was said unto her, The elder 
shall serve the younger, as it is written: Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I 
hated.’’—This second fact is still more significant than the former. We are 
now in the-pure line of Abraham by Isaac, the ancestor from whom is the 
promised seed ; and yet his wife sees that divine selection which had been 
exercised in regard to the sons of Abraham reproduced as between her own 
children.—The nominative Rebecca, in Greek, might be regarded as a pro- 
visional nominative, its true logical relation being expressed in ver. 12 by 
the dative air7, to her ; but it is more natural to find a verb in the preced- 
ing context, of which this nominative is the subject : She was treated in 
the same manner, or had to undergo the same lot, éré0y rd aité. —The ex- 
pression by one is occasioned by the contrast here to the case of Isaac and 
Ishmael. There, there were two mothers, which might justify the prefer- 
ence accorded to Isaac. Here, where the children were of the same 
mother, the only possible difference would have been on the father’s side. 
But as the case was one of twins, the commonness of origin was complete ; 
no external motive of preference could therefore influence the divine 

choice. This is what is brought out once again by the last words : Isaac, 
our father. The owr, no doubt, applies in the first place to the Jews, but 
also to Christians as children of Isaac by faith (iv. 1). 

Ver. 11. Nay more, the preference given to Jacob was expressed even 
before the birth of the twins, before they had done any act whatever ; so 
true is it, that it was not founded on any particular merit which Jacob 
might possess. The two subjective negations yfro and pydé are used here 
because they contain a reflection of the author on the fact ; as is expressed 
in the translation. No doubt it might have been said in answer to the 
apostle, that God foresaw the good works of Jacob and the evil acts of 
Esau, and that His predilection for the former was founded on this pre- 
vision. The view might even have been supported by a word used by the 
apostle, that of foreknowledge, viii. 29. But supposing the apostle had 
wished to discuss the question thoroughly, he might have replied in turn 
that the divine prevision, on which election rests, relates not to any work 
whatever as being able to establish some merit in favor of the elect, but on 
his faith, which cannot be a merit, since faith consists precisely in renounc- 
ing all merit, in the humble acceptance of the free gift. Faith foreseen is 
therefore a wholly different thing from works foreseen. The latter would 
really establish a right : the former contains only a moral condition, that, 
namely, which follows from the fact that possession in the case of a free 


18 A B read ¢avaov instead of Kaxov. ’ y 
?'T. R., with some Mnn, only, places rov Qcou before mpoGecis, whereas all the Mjj., It., etc., 
place it after this word. 
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being supposes acceptance. Work foreseen would impose obligation on 
God and take away from the freedom of His grace ; faith foreseen only 
serves to direct its exercise.! Zo accept and to merit are two different 
things. But the apostle does not enter on this discussion, and simply 
states the fact that it was no merit on Jacob’s part which constrained God 
to organize His plan as He did. This plan certainly was not arbitrarily 
conceived, but it contains nothing which gives it the character of an obliga- 
tion or debt.—Before citing the oracle which he intends to quote here (ver. 
12), the apostle explains the object of God’s way of acting, announced in 
the oracle. What God meant by choosing the youngest of the two sons 
and setting aside the eldest was, that His liberty of organizing His plans 
in virtue of His free choice between individuals might remain perfectly in- 
tact.—We know already what the zpdeouc is, the purpose formed before- 
hand (see on viii. 27). This purpose to be realized needs human instru- 
ments ; and it is to the choice of these individuals that the word éxioy7, 
election, refers. The expression : the purpose of God according to election (not 
asin the T. R. : the purpose according to the election of God), denotes there- 
fore a plan of conduct in the preparation of salvation, which God draws 
out in virtue of a choice which He has made between certain individuals, 
in order to secure the man who best suits his purpose. ’ Such a plan is the 
opposite of one founded on the right or merit of one or other of those indi- 
viduals. God’s free will indeed would be at an end if any man whatever 
might say to Him: ‘‘I have a right to be chosen, and used by Thee rather 
than that other.’? Suppose Saul had been chosen king in consequence of 
some merit of his own, when the time came for substituting David for him, 
God would have had His hands bound. In like manner, if in virtue of his 
right of seniority Esau must necessarily have become the heir of the prom- 
ise, a man who suited His purposes less than another would have been im- 
posed on God. The plan and choice of God must not therefore be tied up 
by any human merit, that the will of the only wise and good may be exer- 
cised without hindrance. This is the principle of His government which 
God wished to guard by choosing, in the case of which Paul speaks, the 
younger instead of the elder. It was easy for the Jews, who pretended to 
have a right to the divine election, to apply this principle to themselves.— 
The word uévyn, may stand, may be understood in the logical sense : ‘‘ may 
stand well established in the conscience ;’’ but is there not something more 
in Paul’s thought? Does he not mean: ‘‘may stand in reality’? ‘It is 
not only in the thought of man, but really that the liberty of God would be 
compromised if any human merit regulated His choice. God, who had 
determined to use Jacob and put aside Esau, might have caused Jacob to 
be born first. If He has not done so, it is precisely that His right of free 
choice may stand not only established, but intact.—Tholuck rightly ob- 
serves that the apostle, by using the present évy, may stand, instead of the 
aor. peivy, might stand, extends this consequence of the fact to all times : it 
applies therefore also to the Jews of Paul’s day.—The two regimens : ‘‘not 
of works, but’? . . . might be made to depend on a participle understood : 
ovoa, being, which would be a qualification of the verb pévy, may stand. 
But it is more natural to take this verb in an absolute sense, and to con- 
nect the two clauses with the subject of the sentence : the purpose according 
to election. Paul adds: ‘‘ purpose not of works, but’? . . . ; that is to say, 
the choice on which the plan rests was not made in accordance with a metit 
of works, but solely according to the will of the caller. Chap. vili. 29 has 
shown us that though this choice is unmerited, yet neither is it arbitrary. 


1 Notwithstanding the Professor’s acute argumentation, it is still clear that “foreseen 
faith” makes the ground of the believer’s salvation lie in himself, and not in ‘‘ Him that call- 
eth,” which is opposed to all the apostle’s teachings. As Augustine says: ‘‘God docs not 
choose us because we believe, hut that we may believe.” Our salvation is not on account of 
faith, but through faith.—T’. W. C. 
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Ver. 12. The oracle quoted is taken from Gen. xxv. 28. The question 
whether ié refers to the two drvthers personally, or to the two peoples who 
shall spring from them, is settled by the words preceding ; ‘* Two nations 
are in thy womb, and two manner of people shall issue from thee.’? Hence 
it follows that the oracle speaks neither of the two peoples separately from 
their fathers, nor of the two fathers separately from their descendants. 
Possibly Genesis gives greater weight to the idea of the two peoples, 
whereas Paul (ver. 11) thinks chiefly of the two fathers. It matters little : 
for a profound solidarity, at once physical and moral, connects the charac- 
ter of the race with that of the father. 

The theocratic inferiority of Esau resulted historically from his profane 
spirit, which showed itself in the sale of his birthright ; it was sealed by 
the blessing of Jacob. As to the people who sprang from Esau, this same 
inferiority appeared, first, in the fact that their dwelling-place was assigned 
outside the promised land properly so called, then in their submission to 
Israel under David, and finally, after several alternations of subjection and 
independence, in their final incorporation with the Jewish state under John 
Hyreanus, and their obliteration from the number of the nations.—The 
translation of the words xeitor and d&deoow» by elder and younger, is rejected 
by Meyer as opposed to the natural meaning of the two terms. But it is 
quite impossible to give a different meaning than elder to the word EeiGor 
in the passage Gen. xxix. 16, where it is contrasted with the term } rewréae, 
the younger. Even in Hebrew the meaning of the narrative is not certainly 
that Leah was physically greater than her younger sister. And in our pas- 
sage how can Meyer hold that the term greater signifies that Esau was the 
stronger of the twins in their mother’s womb ! 

Ver. 18. A second quotation, meant to confirm the first ; it is taken from 
Mal. i. 2, 8. The conjunction es may be understood in two ways : either 
in the sense that God's love to Jacob and His hatred to Esau were the ewrse 
of the subjection of the latter to the former; or it may be thought that 
Paul quotes this saying of Malachi as demonstrating by a striking fact in the 
later history of the two peoples the truth of the relation expressed in Yer. 
12, Malachi lived at a period when, in their return from exile, Israel bad 
just received a marvellous proof of God's protection, while Edom was still 
plunged in the desolation into which it had been thrown by its eastern con- 
querors. Beholding those ruins on the one side and this restoration on the 
other, Malachi proclaims, as a fact of experience, the twofold divine feel- 
ing of love and hatred which breaks forth in these opposite modes of treat- 
ment. J have loved and I have hated do not signity merely : I have pre- 
ferred the one to the other ; but: I have taken Jacob te de mine, while T 
have se¢ aside Esau. Calvin here employs the two verbs asswmere and re 
pellere. God has made the one the depositary of His Messianic promise and 
of the salvation of the world, and denied to the other all co-operation in 
the establishment of His Kingdom. And this difference of dealing is not 
accidental ; it rests on a difference of feeling in G@od Himself. On the one 
hand, a union founded on moral sympathy ; on the other, a rupture result- 
ing from moral antipathy ; on ating, comp. Luke xiv. 26: “Tf any man 
hate not his father and mother . . ., and his own life” . - »—God’s love 
to Jacob is neither merited nor arditrary, When we think of the patriareh’s 
many grave sins, when we think of. Israel’s endless apostasies, it will be 
seen that merit cannot enter into the case. But when we take account of 
God's prevision of the power of faith, and of its final triumph in that man 
and people (the soreknowing of viii, 29), it will be seen—as follows other- 
wise from the divine essence itself—that neither is the prerogative be- 
stowed on Jacob arbitrary.! As to Ksau, let the three following facts be 


2 “© While human goodness is the effect of divine love and grace, on the contrary, humen 
wickedness is the cause of divine hatred and abhorrence ; And on that account alone can it be 
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remarked in regard to the hatred of which he is the object :—1. In speak- 
ing of Jacob and Esau, either as men or nations, neither Genesis nor Mala- 
chi nor St. Paul have eternal salvation in view ; the matter in question is the 
part they play regarded from the theocratic standpoint, as is proved by the 
word dovaetewv, to serve. 2. Esau, though deprived of the promise and the 
inheritance, nevertheless obtained a blessing and an inheritance for himself 
and his descendants. 3. The national character inherited from the father 
of the race is not so impressed on his descendants that they cannot escape 
it. As there were in Israel many Edomites, profane hearts, there may also 
have been, as has been said, many Israelites, many spiritual hearts, in 
Edom. Comp. what is said of the wise men of Teman, Jer. xlix. 7, and the 
very respectable personage Eliphaz (notwithstanding his error) in the Book 
of Job. 

The two examples of exclusion, given in the persons of Ishmael and 
Esau, have served to prove a fact which Israel embraced with their whole 
heart : God’s right to endow them with privilege at the expense of the 
Arab (Ishmael) and Edomite (Esau) nations, by assigning to them in the 
history of redemption the preponderating part to which the right of primo- 
geniture seemed to call those excluded. Now, if Israel approved the prin- 
ciple of divine liberty when it was followed in a way so strikingly in their 
favor, how could they repudiate it when it was turned against them ! 

To explain the apostle’s view, we have added at each step the explanatory 
ideas fitted to complete and justify his thought ; this was the business of 
the commentator. But he himself bas not done so; he has been content 
with referring to the biblical facts, setting forth thereby the great truth of 
God’s liberty. And hence this liberty, thus presented, might appear to 
degenerate into arbitrariness, and even into injustice. This gives rise to 
the objection which he puts in ver. 14, and treats down to ver. 24; this is 
the second part of this discussion : Does not liberty, such as thou claimest 
for God in His decrees and elections, do violence to His moral character, 
and especially to His justice? It is to this question that vv. 14-18 give 
answer ; the apostle there proves that Scripture recognizes this liberty in 
God ; and as it can ascribe to Him nothing unworthy of Him, it must be 
admitted that this liberty is indisputable. Then in vv. 19-24 he shows by 
a figure that the superiority of God to man should impose silence on the 
proud pretensions of the latter, and he applies this principle to the relation 
between God and Israel. 


Vv. 14-24. 


Vv. 14-16. ‘‘What shall we say then? Is there not unrighteousness with 
God? Let it not he! For He saith to Moses, I will have mercy on whom I 
have mercy, and 1 will have compassion on whom I have compassion. So then 
it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth 
mercy.” —Several commentators, and Mangold among the last, have taken 
vv. 15-18 not as the answer to the objection raised in ver. 14, but as the 
continuation and justitication of the objection itself. But nothing is need- 
ed to refute this opinion beyond the exclamation : uy yévorro, let it not be, 
which cannot be a simple parenthesis ; besides, the form of the question 
with the negation 7, in ver. 14, already assumes a negative answer, the 
development of which is necessarily expected in what follows. —The answer 
is taken solely from Scripture, which is an authority for Paul’s opponent in 
the discussion as well as for himself.. This opponent is a Jew, who thinks 
that the sovereign liberty which the apostle ascribes to God, and by which 


the object of the primitive wrath and condemnatory decree of God.”’—Schaff in Lange.— 
T.W.C 
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he seeks to justify the rejection of Israel, wrongs the divine character. It 
must, indeed, be borne in mind that the Jewish conscience, being devel- 
oped under the law, was accustomed to consider God’s dealings with man 
as entirely dependent on human merit or demerit. Man’s doings regulated 
those of God. 

Ver. 15. Scripture itself, that foundation of all Israel’s theocratic claims, 
demonstrates divine liberty as it is taught by Paul. This liberty therefore 
cannot involve any injustice. And first, a quotation proving the absence, 
in the case of man, of all right to God’s favors. It is taken from Ex. 
Xxxili. 19, where God, when condescending to grant the bold request of 
Moses that he might behold His glory with his bodily eyes, gives him to 

understand that nothing in him, notwithstanding all he has been able to 
do up till now in God’s service, merited such a favor. If God grants it to 
him, it is not because he is that Moses who asks it, or because there is any 
right in the matter ; it is pure grace on God’s part. The passage is cited 
according to the LXX. The only difference between it and the Hebrew is, 
that here in each proposition the first verb is in the past (present), the sec- 
ond in the future ; while in the Greek the first is in the future, the second 
in the present. It matters little for the sense. The two verbs in the pres- 
. ent (or past) express the internal feeling, the source, and the verbs in the 
future the external manifestations, the successive effects. But the em pha- 
sis is neither on the first nor on the second verbs; it is on the pronoun 
dv av, him, whosoever he may be. It is the idea of God’s free choice which 
reappears. The condescension of God to Moses is certainly not an arbitrary 
act ; God knows why He grants it. But neither is it a right on the part of 
Moses, as if he would have been entitled to complain in case of refusal. 
The difference of meaning between the two verbs éJcciy and olxteipecy 18 
nearly the same as that between the two substantives Abrn and ddivy, ver. 2. 
The first expresses the compassion of the heart, the second the manifesta- 
tions of that feeling (cries or groans). _ 

Ver. 16 enunciates the general principle to be derived from this divine 
utterance in the particular case of Moses. When God gives, it is not be- 
cause a human will (he that willeth) or a human work (he that runneth) lays 
Him under obligation, and forces Him to give, in order not to be unjust by 
refusing. It is in Himself the initiative and the efficacy are (Him that 
calleth), whence the gift flows. He gives not as a thing due, but as a fruit 
of His love ; which does not imply that therein He acts arbitrarily. Such 
a supposition is excluded, precisely because the giver in question is God, 
who is wisdom itself, and who thinks nothing good except what ¢s good, 
The principle here laid down included God’s right to call the Gentiles to 
salvation when He should be pleased to grant them this favor. The 
words: ‘‘of him that willeth, of him that runneth,’ have often been 
strangely understood. There have been found in them allusions to the 
wish of Isaac to make Esau the heir of the promise, and to Esau’s running 
to bring the venison necessary for the feast of benediction. But Isaac and 
Esau are no longer in question, and we must remain by the example of 
Moses. It was neither the wish expressed in his prayer, nor the faithful 
care which he had taken of Israel in the wilderness, which could merit the 
favor he asked ; and as no man will ever surpass him in respect either of 
pious willing or holy working, it follows that the rule applied to him is 
universal. So it will always be. Israel, in particular, should understand 
thereby that it is neither their fixed theocratic necessities, nor the multi- 
tude of their ceremonial or moral works, which can convert salvation into 
a debt contracted toward them by God, and take away from Him the right 
of rejecting them if He comes to think it good to do so for reasons which 
He alone appreciates.—But if the words of God to Moses prove that God 
does not owe His favors to any one whomsoever, must it also be held that 
He is free to reject whom He will? Yes. Scripture ascribes to Him even 
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this right. Such is the truth following from another saying of God, in 
reference to the adversary of Moses, Pharaoh. 

_ Wv. 17, 18. “* For the Scripture saith unto Pharoah, Even for this same 
purpose have I raised thee up, that I might show my power in thee, and that 
my name might be declared throughout all the earth. Therefore hath He merey 
on whom He will, and whom He will He hardeneth.’ ’—Having given an instance 
of the liberty with which God dispenses grace, Paul gives an example of 
the way in which He hardens. This example is the more appropriately 
chosen, because the two personages brought on the scene are, in the Bible 
history, as it were the counterparts of one another. The logical connec- 
tion expressed by jor is this : There is nothing strange in Scripture ascrib- 
ing to God the right of dispensing grace, since it ascribes to Him even the 
yet more incomprehensible right of condemning to hardness. These two 
rights indeed mutually suppose one another. The God who had not the 
one would not have the other. The passage quoted is Ex. ix. 16. God 
pronounces this sentence after the sixth plague. The verb éFeyelpewv 
(Osterv. : I have called thee into being ; Oltram.: I have raised thee up) signi- 
fies properly : to bring out of a state of insensibility or inaction ; from 
sleep, for example, as in Xenophon : ‘‘ having seen this dream, he awoke 
(é&yyép6y) ;’’ or from death, as 1 Cor. vi. 14: ‘‘ God will also raise up us by 
His power’’ (éfeyepei). This passage is, with the one before us, the only 
place where this word is used in the N. T.— But it is employed in the LXX. 
in the sense of raising up, causing to be born, thus Zech. xi. 16: ‘‘T raise 
you up (éSeye/pw) a shepherd ;”? Hab. i. 6: ‘I raise up (I cause to come) 
against you the Chaldeans.’’ It is in this last sense that the simple 
éye(pecv is used in the N. T., Matt. xi. 11; ‘‘ There hath not been raised up 
(éyfyepta) . . . a greater than John the Baptist ;’’ John vii. 52: ‘‘ Out of 
Galilee no prophet hath been raised up (éy#yepra).’? The simple verb 
éyeipew is likewise used, Jas. v. 15, to signify to cure of a disease: ‘‘ And 
the Lord will raise him up (éyepei).”? All these different shades of meaning 
have been applied by commentators to our passage. According to some 
(Aug., Fritzs., De Wette), the meaning is: ‘‘I aroused thee to resistance 
against me.’’ Reuss also says : ‘‘ Pharaoh acts as he does in regard to the 
Israelites, because God excites him thereto. In this case the apostle must 
have departed completely from the meaning of the Hebrew word héémid 
(not Aéir), which simply signifies : to cause to stand up. And would there 
not be something revolting to the conscience in supposing that God could 
have Himself impelled Pharaoh inwardly to evil? Comp. Jas. i. 12. 
Others (Hofmann, Morison), fixing on the sense of the Hebrew word, ac- 
cording to which the LXX. have translated (Seryp4@yc, thou hast been pre- 
served), as on that of the simple verb éye/pew, Jas. y. 15, think that God is 
thereby reminding Pharaoh that He could have left him to die (in one of 
the previous plagues), or that He could at that very moment visit him with 
death with all his people ; comp. ix. 15. But in the former case God 
would be made to allude to a fact which there is nothing to indicate ; and 
in the second, the verb employed would not. be suitable ; for it expresses 
more than the idea of simple preservation, as is acknowledged by Hofmann 
himself. <A third set give the word the meaning of : ‘‘I have established 
thee as xing’? (Flatt, for example). But so special a qualification as this 
would require to be expressed more precisely. This last meaning, how- 
ever, comes near what seems to us to be the true one. We think, in- 
deed, that we should here apply the meaning raise up in all its generality. 
‘* I have caused thee to appear at this time, in this place, in this position??’ 

‘(Theoph., Beza, Calv., Beng., Olsh., Riick., Thol., Philip., Beyschl.). 
The subject in question is not the wicked disposition which animates Pha-: 
raoh, but the entire situation in which he finds himself providentially 
placed. God might have caused Pharaoh to be born in a cabin, where his: 
proud obstinacy would have been displayed with no less self-will, but 
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without any notable historical consequence ; on the other hand, He might 
have placed on the throne of Egypt at that time a weak, easy-going man, 
who would have yielded at the first shock. What would have happened ? 
Pharaoh in his obscure position would not have been less arrogant and 
perverse ; but Israel would have gone forth from Egypt without ¢éclat. 
‘No plagues one upon another, no Red Sea miraculously crossed, no Egyp- 
tian army destroyed ; nothing of all that made so deep a furrow in the 
Israelitish conscience, and which remained for the elect people the immoy- 
able foundation of their relation to Jehovah. And thereafter also no infla- 
ence produced on the surrounding nations. The entire history would have 
taken another direction. God did not therefore create the indomitable 
pride of Pharaoh as it were to gain a point of resistance and reflect His 
glory ; He was content to use it for this purpose. This is what is expressed 
by the following words : ézwc, that thus, not simply that (wa). Comp. Ex. 
xv. 14, 15, those words of the song chanted after the passage of the Red 
Sea: ‘¢ The nations heard it; terror hath taken hold on the inhabitants of 
Palestina. The dukes of Edom have been amazed ; trembling hath taken 
hold upon the mighty men of Moab; the inhabitants of Canaan have 
melted away.’’ Alsothe words of Rahab to the spies sent by Joshua, Josh. 
ii. 9,10: ‘‘ Terror hath taken hold of us, the inhabitants of the land have 
fainted ; for we have heard how the Lord dried up the waters of the Red 
Sea from before you . . .; the Lord your God, He is God in heaven above 
and in earth beneath.’? Read also the words of the Gibeonites to Joshua, 
Josh. ix. 9: ‘‘ From avery far country thy servants are come, because of 
the name of the Lord thy God ; for we have heard the fame of Him, and all 
that He did in Egypt.’’? Thus it was that the catastrophes which distin- 
guished the going out from Egypt, provoked by Pharaoh’s blind resist- 
ance, paved the way for the conquest of Canaan. And even to the present 
day, wherever throughout the world Exodus is read, the divine intention 
is realized : ‘‘to show my power, and make known my name throughout 
all the earth.” 

Ver. 18. From this particular example Paul deduces, as in ver. 16, the 
-general principle, while reproducing by way of antithesis the maxim of 
ver. 16, so as to combine the two aspects in which he wishes here to pre- 
-sent divine liberty : ‘‘ No man can say either: I am, whatever I may do, 
safe from the judgment of God, or such another, whatever he may do, is 
‘unworthy of the divine favor.’’—The repetition of the words: him that 
willeth, as well as their position at the head of the two sentences, shows 
that the emphasis is en this idea.. To a son who should complain of the 
favors granted to one of his brothers, and of the severe treatment to which 
the is himself subjected, might it not be said: ‘*‘ Thy father is free both to 
show favor and to chastise ;’? it being understood that the man who an- 
-swers thus does not confound liberty with caprice, and assumes that the 
father’s character sufficiently secures the wise and just exercise of his lib- 
«erty ? We must here cite the observation of Bengel, fixing the antithesis 
Paul has in view, and explaining his words: ‘‘ The Jews thought that in 
no case could they be abandoned hy God, and in no case could the Gentiles 
‘be received by God.’’? The apostle breaks the iron circle within which this 
people claimed to confine the divine conduct toward themselves and the 
‘Gentiles, saying : to the Gentiles wrath ; to us, the only elect, clemency ! 

What is meant by the term hardening, and what leads the apostle to use 
the expression here? The notion of hardening was not contained in the 
term raised up, but in its relation to the conjunction that which follows (see 
Meyer) ; besides, the narrative of Exodus was in the memory of every 
reader. God, in raising up Pharaoh, foresaw his proud resistance, and had 
in reserve to chastise it afterward by a complete blindness which was to be 
‘the means of reaching the desired result.—7Zo harden signifies : to take 
from a man the sense of the true, the just, and even the useful, so that he 
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is no longer open to the wise admonitions and significant circumstances 
which should turn him aside from the evil way on which he has entered. 
We nced not therefore seek to weaken the force of the term, as Origen and 
Grotius do, who regard it as only a simple permission on the part of God 
(leaving the sinner to harden himself), or like Carpzov, Semler, etc., who 
explain it in the sense of treating harshly. The word harden cannot 
signify, in the account Ex. iv.—xiv., anything else, as God’s act, than it 
signifies as the act of Pharaoh, when it is said that he hardened himself. 
But what must not be forgotten, and what appears distinctly from the 
whole narrative, is, that Pharaoh’s hardening was at first Ais own act. Five 
times it is said of him that he himself hardened: or made heavy his heart 
(vil. 13, 14, vii. 22, viii. 15, viii. 32, ix. 7; we do not speak here of iv. 21 
and vii. 8, which are a prophecy), before the time when it is at last said 
that God hardened him (ix. 12); and even after that, as if a remnant of 
liberty still remained to him, it is said for a last time that he hardened 
himself (ix. 34, 35). It was a parallel act to that of Judas closing his 
heart to the last appeal. Then at length, as if by way of a terrible retribu- 
tion, God hardened him five times (x. 1 and 20, x. 27, xi. 10, and xiv. 8). 
Thus he at first closed his heart obstinately- against the influence exercised 
on him by the summonses of Moses and the first chastisements which over- 
took him ; that was his sin. And thereafter, but still within limits, God 
rendered him deaf not merely to the voice of justice, but to that of sound 
sense and simple prudence : that was his punishment. Far, then, from its 
having been God who urged him to evil, God punished him with the most 
terrible chastisements, for the evil to which he voluntarily gave himself up. 
In this expression hardening we find the same idea as in the mapadidovat 
(“God gave them up’’), by which the apostle expressed God’s judgment on 
the Gentiles for their refusal to welcome the revelation which He gave of 
Himself in nature and conscience (i. 24, 26, 28). When man has wilfully 
quenched the light he has received and the first rebukes of divine mercy, 
and when he persists in giving himself up to his evil instincts, there comes 
a time when God withdraws from him the beneficent action of His grace. 
Then the man becomes insensible even to the counsels of prudence. He is 
thenceforth like a horse with the bit in his teeth, running blindly to his 
destruction. He has rejected salvation for himself, he was free tu do so ; 
but he cannot prevent God from now making use of him and of his ruin to 
advance the salvation of others. From being the end, he is degraded to 
the rank of means. Such was the lot of Pharaoh. Everybody in Egypt 
saw clearly whither his mad resistance tended. His magicians told him 
(Ex. viii. 19): ‘‘ This is the finger of God.’ His servants told him (Ex. 
x. 7): “Let these people go.’? He himself, after every plague, felt his 
heart relent. He once went the length of crying out (ix. 27): ‘I have 
sinned this time ; the Lord is righteous.’? Now was the decisive instant 
._- - for the last time after this moment of softening he hardened himself 
(ix. 33). Then the righteousness of God took hold of him. He had 
refused to glorify God actively, he must glorify Him passively. The Jews 
did not at all disapprove of this conduct on God’s part as long as it con- 
cerned only Pharaoh or the Gentiles ; but what they affirmed, in virtue of 
their divine election, was, that never, and on no condition, could they 
themselves be the objects of such a judgment. They restricted the liberty 
of divine judgment on themselves, as they restricted the liberty of grace 
toward the Gentiles. Paul in our verse re-establishes both liberties, vindi- 
cating God’s sole right to judge whether this or that man possesses the 
conditions on which He will think fit to show him favor, or those which 
will make it suitable for Him to punish by hardening him.—Thus under- 
stood—and we do not think that either the context of the apostle, or that 
of Exodus allows it to be understood otherwise—it offers nothing to shock 
the conscience ; it is entirely to the glory of the divine character, and Hol- 
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sten has no right to paraphrase or rather to caricature the view of Paul by 
saying : ‘‘ God shows grace, pure arbitrariness ; God hardens, pure arbi-_ 
trariness.”’ 


Perhaps we shall be charged with introducing into the explanation of the 
apostolic text clauses which are not found init. This charge is just ; only it 
is not against us that it comes. The reserves indicated in our interpretation 
arose of themselves, we think, from the special case the apostle had in view. 
For he was not here writing a philosophy or a system of Christian dogmatics ; 
he was combating a determined adversary, Jewish Pharisaism with its lofty 
pretensions both in relation to the Gentiles, and relatively to God Himself. 
Paul, therefore, only unveils the side of the truth overlooked by this adversary, 
that of divine liberty. Certainly if Paul had been disputing with an opponent 
who started from the opposite point of view, and who exaggerated divine 
liberty so as to make it a purely arbitrary and tyrannical will, he would have 
brought out the opposite side of the truth, that of the moral conditions which 
are taken into account by a wise and good sovereignty, like that of God.!— 
This occasional character of the apostle’s teaching in this chapter has not 
always been considered ; men have sought in ita general and complete expo- 
sition of the doctrine of the divine decrees ; and so they have completely mis- 
taken its meaning. And hence we have been forced to put ourselves at the 
general standpoint by supplying the clauses which the apostle took for granted, 
and the statement of which was not required by the particular application he 
had in view. 


The apostle has proved from Scripture God’s liberty to show grace 
when He thinks right, as well as His liberty to chastise by hardening when 
He thinks right. On this point the adversary can make no reply : he is 
forced to accept the apostle’s demonstration. But here is his rejoinder : 
‘‘ Granted | says he, God has the right to harden me. But at least let Him 
not claim to complain of me after having hardened me.” To this new 
rejoinder the apostle answers first by a figure, which he will afterward apply 
to the case in question. The figure, of the potter : 

Vv. 19-21. “* Thou wilt say then unto me, Why doth he yet? jind Fault ? 
For® who can resist His will? Much rather, O man, who art thou that repliest 
‘against God? Shall the vessel of clay say to him that formed it, Why hast 
thou made me thus? Or hath not the potter power over the clay, of the same 
lump to make one vessel unto honor, and another unto dishonor ?’’—The word 
then proves that the interlocutor accepts the answer made to his first objec- 
tion (ver. 14), but that he starts from it to raise a new one. The ér, yet, after 
zi, signifies : yet, after hardening me. The verb péudecbat, to find fault, to 
speak with anger, applies to the perdition with which God threatens sin- 
ners who are hardened by Him. When He hardens any one, God cannot 
ask that he should not harden himself. The question, Who can resist His 
will? literally signifies, Who hath resisted, or rather Who resisteth? ... 
For the perfect of the verb ‘orju and its compounds has really the sense of 
the present : ‘‘I have placed myself there, and continue there.’’ It is 
therefore clear that the question: ‘‘ Who is he that resisteth Him ?”’ 
signifies : ‘‘ Who is he that can resist Him 2? Hofmann thinks that the in- 
terlocutor means: Who, in this case (that of my hardening), hath resisted 
God? Answer: ‘ Nobody ; for in hardening myself I have done nothing 
but obey Him.’? This meaning is not impossible ; it is ingenious, but 
more far-fetched than the preceding. 


1A oy suspended on conditions which depend upon the acts of others is no soy- 
ereignty.—T. W. C. 

2 he ovy between rt and ere is omitted by 3 AK LP. 

3 The yap is omitted by T. R. (not by ©), with some Mon. only. 

4 Mevouvye is placed by T. R. with KL P, Syr., before  avdpwre; by % A B after these 
words ; it is omitted by DF G, It. ; 
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Ver. 20. Most commentators do not hold that in the following answer 
Paul comes seriously to discuss the objection. Abrumpit questionem, says 
Melanchthon. ' Holsten observes that Paul raises the question, not to resolve 
it, which would be impossible, but to crush it. We acknowledge that in 
vv. 19 and 20 Paul pleads solely man’s incompetency to discuss the deal- 
ings of God. But we shall see that he does not stop there, and that he 
enters more profoundly into the marrow of the question than is generally 
thought. It would be surprising, indeed, if a conclusion not-to-be received 
should be found to be the last word of Paul’s logic. It would have been 
better for him in that case not to have made his interlocutor bring him to 
such a strait.—The particle yevovvye, translated by much rather, is omitted 
by the Greco-Latins ; wrongly, without doubt. It falls into three words : 
uév, certainly ; odv, therefore, and yé, at least; that is to say, what follows 
remains in any case true, though all the rest should be false. Hence: much 
more certainly still; comp. Phil. iii. 8 (much more). It therefore signifies 
here: ‘‘I do not examine the intrinsic truth of what thou allegest ; but, 
however that may be, what is more certain is, that thou art not in a posi- 
tion to dispute with God.’? The address: O man! reminds the adversary 
of the reason of his incompetency ; it is his absolute inferiority in relation 
to the Creator. The exclamation 6 dvépure, O man, is placed by the Byzs. 
at the beginning of the sentence, but by the Alexs. after pevodvye; the 
former is undoubtedly preferable. For the address: O man/ justifies the 
use of this particle ; and the two terms man and God placed, the one at 
the beginning of the sentence, the other at the end, form a better antithe- 
‘sis. The term dvraroxpivecfa does not mean simply: to reply ; but, as is 
proved by the only parallel in the N. T. (Luke xiv. 6) : to reply to a reply, 
to make rejoinder, as it were. God, indeed, had already answered once in 
the previous sayings. This word implies the spirit of the contest.—The 
comparison of the relation between God and man to that between the ves- 
sel and the potter seems logically defective. Man free and responsible 
cannot be a mere instrument in the hands of God. Moreover, endowed as 
he is with sensibility to pleasure and pain, he cannot be manipulated like 
worthless matter. And certainly, if the question addressed by the vessel 
to the potter: ‘‘ Why hast thou made me thus?” signified : ‘‘ Why hast 
thou created me good clay or bad clay ?’’ and in the application to man’s 
relation to God : ‘‘ Why hast thou created me with the disposition to good 
or to evil ?”’? the comparison would have no meaning. For the potter does 
not commit the absurdity of holding the clay responsible for its superior or 
inferior quality. But the question is not in the least about the production 
of the clay, and consequently about its qualities, but solely about the use 
which is made of it by the potter. He does not create the clay ; he takes 
it as he finds it, and adapts it as best he can to the different uses he pro- 
poses to himself. And besides, it is not the yet shapeless clay which asks : 
‘¢ Why hast thou made me thus (with or without such or such qualities) ?” 
it is the fully manufactured vessel (rd rAdoua) Which thus interrogates him 
who has given it its present form (r@ rAdacavrt). Consequently, in the appli- 
cation made of this to the relation between man and God, this same ques- 
tion does not signify: ‘‘ Why hast Thou eveated me good or evil ?’—in 
that case the question could not be summarily set aside by Paul—but :, 
“« Why, in the development of Thy work here below, hast Thou assigned 
me an honorable use (by favoring me with Thy grace, like Moses) or a vile 
use (by hardening me like Pharaoh)? Why does such a man serve the end 
of Thy glory by his salvation; such another the end of Thy glory 
by his dishonor?’ This is the question in regard to which Paul re- 


‘ 
1 On pév ye Passow says: “The matter of the sentence is thereby set forth as an acknowl- 
- edged fact.” On mév ovy he says: “ Most frequently in replies this expression confirms the 
saying of the interlocutor; but sometimes also it distingtly sets it aside, and must be rendered 
by: On the contrary.” This is the case in our passage. 
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minds his Israelitish disputant of man’s incompetency as before God. 
As it belongs only to the potter, in virtue of the knowledge he has of 
his art, to determine the use which he shall make of the different parts of 
the mass in his hands to extract from each the best result possible, so it 
belongs to God alone to assign to the different portions of humanity, to the 
Jews no less than to the rest of men, the use which suits Him best, with a 
view to His final aim. The question whether, in determining the use of 
one and another, He will act without rhyme or reason, or whether, on the 
contrary, He will adapt the use made of each to His moral predispositions, } 
finds no place in the mind of any one who understands that God’s perfec- 
tions always act in harmony, and that consequently His power is ever the 
servant of His goodness, justice, and wisdom. As that which justifies the 
power of the potter over the jump of clay is not only the superiority of his 
strength, but that of his understanding ; so, with stronger reason, what 
explains the sovereignty of God and His right over mankind is not only 
His almightiness, but His supreme, understanding, and His infinite moral 
perfection. And what follows, vv. 22-24, proves that such is the view of 
the apostle. For to what purpose are the expressions @é)wv, willing (ver. 
22), and iva, that (ver. 23), if not to bring out, as we shall see, God’s per- 
fect wisdom in the choice of His ends and the employment of His means ? 
Tt is obvious, therefore, that the wse God makes of man at a given moment 
(a Pharaoh, for example, as a vessel of dishonor), far from excluding his 
moral liberty, supposes and involves it. For the honor or dishonor to 
which God turns him in tbe execution of His work is not independent, as 
appears from this example, of the attitude taken by man in relation to 
God. The work of the skilful potter is not the emblem of an arbitrary use 
of strength ; but, on the contrary, of a deliberate and intelligent employ- 
ment of the matter at his disposal. Such is the apostle’s complete view. 
But it is quite true, as Lange says: ‘‘ When man goes the length of mak- 
ing to himself a god whom he affects to bind by his own rights, God then 
puts on His majesty, and appears in all His reality as a free God, before 
whom man is a mere nothing, like the clay in the hand of the potter. Such 
was Paul’s attitude when acting as God’s advocate, in his suit with Jewish 
Pharisaism. This is the reason why he exprésses only one side of the truth. 
The following passage, ver. 30—-x. 21, will show that he is very far from 
mistaking or forgetting the other. 

The 7, or, of ver. 21, means: ‘‘ Or, if it were otherwise, it must be ad- 
mitted the potter has not ?”? . . . Comp. Matt. xx. 15. The genitive rob 
xydov, of the lump of clay, is dependent not on 6 kepaueic, the potter, but on 
éEovoiav, power: the power which he has to use the clay. The subject, the 
potter, is placed between the two words, the better, as it were, to com- 
mand them.— What does the lump represent? Some think that it is the 
people of Israel, and that God is described as having the right to make 
them either His elect people, or a rejected nation. This meaning breaks 
down on vv. 23 and 24, where we see that the vessels unto honor are 
elected from among ,the Gentiles as well as from among the Jews. The 
lump therefore represents the whole of humanity, not humanity as God 
creates it, but in the state in which He finds it every moment when He 
puts it to the service of His kingdom. This state includes for each indi- 
vidual the whole series of free determinations which have gone to make 
him what he is. Let not Israel therefore say to God : Thou hast no right 
to make of me anything else than a vessel of honor; and Thou hast no 
right to make of that other body, the Gentiles, anything else than a basa 
vessel. It belongs to God Himself to decide, according to His wisdom, tha 
part which He will assign to every human being. Comp. 2 Tim. ii. 20, 21, 


1 The mention of these here is a gratuitous addition to the text. God never acts arbitrarily, 
but always for reasons. Those reasons, however. lie in Himself, and not in His creatures. Itis 
the same lump that is fashioned into two different vessels.—T. W. C. 
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where the words: ‘“‘If a man therefore purge himself from these, he shall 
be a vessel unto honor,’ show clearly the truth of the standpoint which 
we have just expounded.—The forms 6 yév, 6 dé, might be explained as a 
remnant of the most ancient form of the Greek article ; but it is perhaps 
more correct to admit an ellipsis: 6 wav moved cig Tema, ele TYay ToLjoaL, etc. 
—Let us add, that the figure here developed by Paul is familiar to the 
writers of the O. T. (Isa. xxix. 16, xlv. 9, 10; Jer. xviii. 6, etc.), and thus 
bad the force of a quotation. Application of the figure, vv. 22-24. 

Vv. 22-24. “Now if God, willing! to show His wrath, and to make His 
power known, endured with much long-suffering the vessels of wrath fitted to 
destruction: And® [if] that He might make known the riches of His glory on 
the vessels of mercy, which he had afore prepared unto glory, us, whom he also 
called, not of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles’ . . .—Many commenta- 
tors, Tholuck for example, find in the dé, now, which they translate by but, 
the indication of a strong ‘contrast, and think that Paul is setting over 
against God’s abstract right, expounded,in wv. 19-21, the real use which He 
has made of it in the history of the Jewish people : Thou, O man, art in 
any case incompetent to dispute God’s right ; but what, when I shall prove 
to thee that He has not used it rigorously, and that His conduct toward 
thee is still marked with the most wonderful long-suffering ! But such a 
contrast would have demanded a stronger adversative particle (472a, but) ; 
and this notion of a purely abstract right is rather philosophical than relig- 
ious. Is it not simpler to take vv. 19-21 as giving the figure, and vy. 22-24 
the application? It is evident that the figure of vessels unto dishonor, ver. 
21, finds its corresponding expression in vessels of wrath, ver. 22,.as the 
figure of vessels unto honor, ver. 21, finds its corresponding term in vessels of 
mercy, ver. 23. It is equally obvious that to the liberty used by the potter 
over the lump of clay which is at his disposal, to make of it vessels of 
different destinations, ver. 21, there corresponds the power of God dis- 
played either in the form of wrath or in that of grace in vv. 22 and 23. It 
is therefore the transition from the figure to the application which is indi- 
cated by the 6é, and the particle ought therefore to be translated by now. 
But in the form: Now if, there is at the same time contained a gradation. 
For Paul means thereby that God has not even dealt with Israel as the 
potter with his vessel. We seek the principal proposition on which de- 
pends the sentence: Now, if willing . . ., and we do not find it ; but it is 
easy to understand it from what precedes: ‘ Wilt thou still find fault, O 
Jew ? wilt thou do what the vessel would not dare to do against the pot- 
ter? Wilt thou still accuse God of being unjustly angry?’ We shall see 
afterward the point in the following passage where this understood princi- 
pal proposition finds its logical place. 

Ver. 22 describes God’s dealing with the vessels unto dishonor ; vv. 28 
and 24 will describe His dealing with the vessels of value. The relation 
between the participle 6éA0v, willing, and the verb veyev, He endured, may 
be explained in three ways, expressed each by one or other of the conjunc- 
tions, when, because, or though. In the first connection the meaning would 
be: ‘When He had the intention of’? . . . Instead of striking at once, 
as He already purposed doing, He bore with patience. The relation thus 
understood is only slightly different from that which would be expressed 
by though. The connection expressed by because (De Wette, Riick., and 
others), would signify that God’s long-suffering had no other end than to 
bring about an accumulation of wrath ; but would such long-suffering de- 
serve the name? It is obvious from ii. 4 and 5 that if the long-suffering 
produces this painful result, this is not the intention of Him who bears 
long, but the fault of those who abuse His forbearance to harden themseives 


1 Better, although willing. See Riddle in lo. —T. W. C. 
2B, Vulg. and some Mnn. omit kav. 
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the more. The true relation is consequently that expressed by the con- 
junction though (Fritz., Philip., Meyer). There is, in fact, a natural con- 
trast between the long-suffering and the manifestation of wrath, and it is 
this contrast which is expressed by the though. —God’s intention in regard © 
to the Jews was moving on to the display of His wrath and the manifesta- 
tion of His power. In these expressions there is an evident allusion to the 
saying of God regarding Pharaoh, as just quoted, ver. 17; comp. the ex- 
pressions évdeitacba: tiv dpyhyv, to show wrath, ver. 22, and évdciEwua év coi, to 
show in thee, ver. 17; 7d dvvardy airov, His power, ver. 22, tiv dbvapuiy pov, 
my power, ver. 17. This because unbelieving Judaism was playing toward 
the church, at the date of Paul’s writing, exactly the same part as Pharaoh 
formerly played toward Israel themselves. As this tyrant sought to crush 
Israel in its cradle, so Israel was endeavoring to crush the church at its first 
steps in the world. And hence God’s dealings with Pharaoh must be now 
reproduced in the judgment of Israel.— The manifestation of wrath refers at 
once to the doom of destruction which was already suspended over the 
head of the nation in general, and to the condemnation of all unbelievin 
Israelites in particular ; comp. ii. 5, and the saying of John the Baptist, 
Matt. iii. 10 and 12. We might refer the manifestation of God's power to 
the mighty efficacy of God’s Spirit creating a new people in Israel from the 
day of Pentecost onward, and thus preparing the spiritual Israel, which 
was to replace the carnal Israel when the latter is to be rejected. But it is 
to vv. 23 and 24 that this idea belongs ; and the allusion to the power dis- 
played in the destruction of Pharaoh and his army (ver. 17) leads us rather 
to apply this expression to the near destruction of Jerusalem and of the 
Jewish people by the arm of the Romans, which was to be in this unexam- 
pled catastrophe the instrument of God’s wrath and power.—The execution 
of this destruction, long ago determined and clearly announced by Jesus 
Himself, God delayed for forty years ; that is the long-suffering of which 
the apostle here speaks. It seems as if, at the very moment when Israel 
was laying its deicidal arm on the person of the Messiah, God should have 
annihilated it by a thunderbolt. But, agreeably to the prayer of Him who 
said, ‘‘ Father, forgive them,’’ a whole period more of long-suffering was 
granted them, and not only of long-suffering, but of tender and urgent in- 
vitation by the preaching of the apostles. Is not Paul then right in char- 
acterizing God’s dealings with Isracl by the words: “ Though He was 
already determined to . . . He endured with much long-suffering’? ? 
Comp. the accumulated expressions of goodness, Jorbearance, and long-suffer- 
ing. Chrysostom and De Wette have applied this word endured to God’s 
patience with Pharaoh. This was to make a simple allusion the explana- 
tion ; Paul has finished with Pharaoh long ago. According to Meyer, Paul 
means that God put off the judgment of the Jewish people, because as the 
destruction of Jerusalem was to be the signal of the end of the world, if 
God had hastened this event there would have remained no more time for 
the conversion of the Gentiles. This idea is bound up with the explanation 
given by Meyer of the that, ver. 23. But it is difficult to suppose that 
Paul, who, according to 1 Thess. ii. 16, was expecting the destruction of 
the Jewish people as close at hand, and who yet, according to chap. xi., 
placed the conversion of all Gentile nations and the restoration of the Jews 
before the end of the world, could have imagined that all these phases of 
the great dramia of humanity were to be accomplished in so brief a time. 
The meaning which. we have given presents none of these difficulties.— But 
those Jews to whom God extends such marvellous long-suffering are none 
the less already vessels of wrath Jitted to destruction. The term : vessels of 
wrath, signifies, according to Lange : ‘‘ vessels on which wrath falls,’’ that 
is to say, which He will break in His wrath. But ver. 21 and the com- 
pletely parallel passage, 2 Tim. ii. 20, show that the point in question is 
the use, and consequently the contents of those vessels. The meaning is 
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therefore : all saturated with wrath ; not for the purpose of emptying it on 
others, like the angels who hold the seven vials of divine wrath, Rev. xvi. 
(Lange’s objection), but to taste all its bitterness themselves. —The perfect 
participle xarypticuéva, prepared, fitted to, has given rise to great discus- 
sions ; for the apostle does not tell us by whom this preparing was made... 
Meyer contends that it should be ascribed to God Himself. He supports 
his view by the regimen following : 40 destruction, which indicates a judg- 
ment of God. But we find in ii. 4 an authentic explanation from the apos- 
tle himself on this subject. If the Jews are actually ripe for judgment, he 
says, it is not the fault of God, who has faithfully pointed them to repent- — 
ance and salvation ; it is the effect of their own hardening and impenitent 
heart which has changed the treasures of divine grace into treasures of 
wrath heaped on them. What answer does Meyer give to this? He holds 
that the apostle moves between two irreconcilable theories. In chap. ii. 
Paul stood, it is true, at the viewpoint of human liberty ; but here he starts 
from the standpoint of absolute divine will. But is it probable that a 
mind so logical as Paul’s should accept such an irreducible duality of 
views? And what seems stranger still is, that from ver. 80 of our chapter 
onward, and in ‘the whole of chap. x., he replaces himself anew at the 
standpoint of human liberty, and reproduces exactly the same explanation 
as in chap. ii. ! Finally, while in the following verse he directly ascribes 
to God the preparation of the elect for salvation : ‘‘ which He has prepared 
unto glory,’’ he deliberately avoids expressing himself thus in speaking of 
the preparation of the Jews for destruction. He here employs, instead of 
the active verb prepare, with God as its subject, the passive participle : 
jitted to. The understood subject of this action of jitting appears not only 
from ii: 4, but more clearly still if possible from the passage, 1 Thess. ii. 
15, 16 : ‘‘ The Jews, who both killed the Lord Jesus and their own prophets, 
and persecuted us ; and they please not God, and are contrary to all men : 
forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles that they might be saved, to fill up 
their sins alway ; but wrath is come upon them to make an end of them.”’ 
It thus appears who is the author of the present ripeness of the Jews for 
judgment in Paul’s view. It is not God assuredly who has Himself pre- 
pared vessels which please Him not, and of which He is in haste to make an 
end. De Wette even acknowledges that the apostle ‘avoids saying by 
whom they have been fitted to destruction.’’—The perfect participle used 
by the apostle denotes a present state which has been previously formed in a 
certain manner ; but this participle indicates absolutely nothing as to the 
mode in which this state has been produced ; hence the expressions ripe or 
ready for . . . very well render the thought contained in this term ; comp. 
Luke vi. 40. The choice of the verb xaraprigew, toarrange perfectly, equip (for 
example, a vessel, that it may be ready to set sail, see Passow), shows also 
that the point in question is not the beginning of this moral development 
(which would have required the term éroudcew, ver. 23), but itsend. In 
using this term, Paul means to designate the result of the historical devel- 
opment of the people: their present state as being that of full ripeness for 
divine judgment. So this expression has been rightly explained by the Greek 
Fathers, Grot., Calov., Beng., Olsh., Hofm., ete. As tothe manner in which 
St. Paul viewed the formation of this state of perdition, we may determine 
it with certainty by what he has said in chap. i. of the analogous develop- 
ment wrought among the Gentiles. First, they voluntarily extinguished 
the light which burned in them by natural revelation ; then, as a punish- 
ment, God gave them up to their evil propensities, and thereafter evil over- 
flowed like a flood ; comp. i. 24, 26, and 28. The same was the case with 
Pharaoh ; he began by hardening himself when confronted with the first 
signs of the divine will ; then God hardened him ; again he hardened him- 
self ; and finally, judgment took hold of him. ‘Thus it is always that the 
two factors, the human and the divine, concur in the tragical development 
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of such a moral state. As is admirably said by Lange : ‘‘ These two points 
of view [which are alleged to be contradictory] fall into one, according to 
which every development in sin is a tissue of transgressions due to human 
responsibility, and of judgments coming from God.’ It is exactly so with 
Israel. The development of their state of perdition begins face to face 
with the Mosaic and prophetic revelations, whose sanctifying influence they 
reject ; it continues in presence of the appearance and work of Jesus Him- 

self ; and now it reaches its goal with the rejection of the apostolical preach- 

ing and the perfidious obstacles raised by Israel against this preaching 

throughout the whole world. After such a history this people deserved 

the judgment of hardening which overtook them (xi. 8-10), more even than 
Pharaoh.—Perdition, axéAsca, does not merely denote external punishment, 

the destruction of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the people ; it is also the 
condemnation of the wilfully unbelieving Israelites. It is quite obvious, 
indeed, that this ripeness of the people for condemnation did not prevent 

the individual conversion of any of its members, any more than the collee- 
tive entrance of the Gentiles into the kingdom of God, ver. 27, prevents the, 
unbelief and hardening of individuals among them. And this is what ex- 

plains the object of God’s long-suyfering toward this people even when ripe 

for destruction ; He wished to allow all those who might yet separate from 
this mass time to respond to the gospel call (Acts ii. 40). To the long- 

suffering of God with the already devoted nation, there is added the merci- 

ful work whereby God draws from within it the foreknown believers to 

form the nucleus of the church (vv. 23, 24). 

Ver. 23. Here God is presented to us as the potter, laboring to form the 
vessels of honor.—How are we to construe the proposition : And that He 
might make known? The most forced construction is that of Ewaid, Hof- 
mann, and Schott, who find here the principal clause on which depends the 
subordinate : Now, if God, willing . ... ver. 22. The sense would in that 
case be: “ Now, if God, willing to show . . ., endured . . -» He also («aé) 
acted that (iva).”? Such an ellipsis seems inadmissible.—Calvin. Grotius, 
Meyer, Lange leave nothing to be understood, but make the xd iva, and 
that, directly dependent on the: He endured, in the preceding sentence : 
“Tf, willing to show His wrath . . ., God endured . . ., and aise that” 
- .- . Here on this view would bea second aim in God's long-suifering, 
added by Paul as subsidiary to the first. The principal proposition on 
which the 7 depends would remain understood, as we said in the outset ; 
it would be : ‘‘ What can be said? Canst thou find fault 2” The meaning 
is nearly the same as in the previous construction ; Only the grammatical 
form is a little more flowing. But it is difficult to believe that God’s deal- 
ing with the vessels of honor should be given as a mere appendix, supple- 
mentary to His dealing with the vessels of wrath.! The two things oucht 
at least to be put on an equal footing, as in ver. 21.—Beza, Riickert, and 
Beyschlag make the that dependent on xarypriouéva, Jitted to: ‘ Vessels of 
wrath fitted to destruction, and also that (xet ive) God might make known 
the riches of His grace." But how make the idea of the manifestation of 
grace, which is one of the two fundamental ideas of the whole passage, de- 
pendent on an expression so subordinate as this participle {—There remains 
only one possible construction, that of some ancients, and of Philippi, 
Reuss, and others, that is, to understand here the st, Uf, of ver. 22, and to 
make ver. 23 a proposition parallel to the preceding : ‘‘If willime ... 
God endured . . . and [if] that” ... But where, in this case, is the 
verb dependent on this second if and parallel to He endured 2 Hither there 
must be held to be a new ellipsis to be added to that of the principal verb, 
—which 4s very clumsy—or this verb must be found in the ixcdecer, He 


1 But so far from being “‘supplementary™ merely, it is the full carrying out of ‘bear. 
ance stated in the previous clause.—T. W. €, ; ae eae 
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called, of ver. 24. Undoubtedly the relative pronoun oie, whom, ‘whom 
He called,’? seems to be opposed to this solution. But we have already 
seen-—and it is a turn of expression not unusual in Greek—that Paul some- 
times connects with a dependent proposition a member of the sentence 
which properly belonged to the principal proposition ; comp. iii. 8, and 
especially Gal. ii. 4, 5: ‘‘to whom we did not give place,’’ for: ‘‘ we gave 
not place to them.’’ It is precisely for this reason, no doubt, that he here 
adds to the relative oi¢, whom, the pronoun juac, us, this apposition being, 
as it were, the last remnant of the regular construction which had been 
abandoned. And why this incorrectness? Is it a piece of negligence ? 
By no means. By this relative ovc, whom, as well as by the kai, also, added 
to the verb He called, ver. 24, the apostle means to bring out the close bond 
which connects with one another the two acts of preparing beforehand, ver. 
23, and calling, ver. 24; comp. viii. 30, where the same relation of ideas is 
expressed under the same form: *‘ Whom He did predestinate, them He 
also called.’? Our translation has rendered (ver. 24) this turn of the origi- 
nal as exactly as our language permits. 

By the words: to make known the riches of His glory, Paul alludes to the 
example of Moses, ver. 15, who had asked God to show him His glory, 
exactly as by the expression of ver. 22 he had reminded his readers of those 
relative to Pharaoh. These riches of glory are the manifestation of His 
mercy which heaps glory on the vessels of honor, as the manifestation of 


wrath brings down perdition on the vessels that are worthless. Glory is: 


here particularly the splendor of divine love.— Vessels of mercy: Vessels 
that are to be filled with salvation by mercy.— Which He prepared before- 
hand, & zponroiuace. This expression means more than the ready or jitted 
Jor of the previous verse ; it was God Himself who had beforehand pre- 
pared everything to make those beings the objects of His grace. This say- 
ing is explained by the analogous expressions viii. 29, 30; comp. the xpd, 
beforehand, which enters into the composition of the verb, as into that of 
the two verbs viii. 29 ; then the relation of the verbs prepared beforehand 
and call, which is the same as that between the verbs predestinate and call, 
ver. 30 ; and, finally, the «ai, also, before éxddece, called, which reproduces 
that of viii. 30. Jesus expresses an idea analogous to this, Matt. xxv. 34: 
‘* Inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world ;” 
with this difference, that in this saying it is the kingdom which is prepared 
in advance for believers, whereas here it is believers who are so for the 
kingdom. In this term: prepared beforehand, there are contained the two 
ideas of foreknowledge (prevision of faith) and predestination (destination to 
glory), expounded viii. 29.' Let us further remark these four striking 
differences between this expression and the corresponding term of the pre- 
ceding verse (katypticuéva) : 1. The preposition xpd, beforehand, is wanting 
in the participle of ver. 22. 2. There the passive form, instead of the 
active used here. 38. Here the aorist, referring to the eternal act, as in 
viii. 29, instead of the perfect (ver. 22), which denoted the present fact. 
4. Here the verb érowuacewv, to prepare, which indicates the beginning of 
the development, instead of that of ver. 21, which indicated its result. 
These four differences are not accidental, and leave no doubt as to the 
apostle’s view. 

Ver. 24, And those predestined to glory, He has drawn by long-suffer- 
ing, not only from the midst of the lost mass of the Jews, but also from 
among the Gentiles. This was what Jesus had declared : ‘* I have yet other 
sheep which are not of this fold’’ (John x. 16). And this Paul had in view 
in the words : the riches of His glory. While He gleaned among the Jews, 
He reaped a harvest among the Gentiles, and thus carried out, in spite of 


1 ‘* The position of prepared. beforehand (before he called), seems to show that the reference 
is rather to the purpose and choice of God than to the moral and spiritual preparation of the 
man,’’—Vaughan in lo.—T. W. C. 
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Jewish pretensions, the free and large plan of salvation which He had 
formed on the sole prevision of faith.—The kai, also, reminds us of the rela- 
tion between the eternal decree and the call in time.—It is thus a new peo- 
ple of elect ones, composed of the believing portion of the old Israel and of 
the entire multitude of the believing Gentiles, whom the apostle sees rising 
to the divine call to take the place of that carnal Israel ; comp. Luke xiv. 
15-24 and Rev. vil. 9 et seq. He cannot but think with a profound feeling 
of gratitude that it is by his own ministry this rich exercise of grace 1s 
effected ; that he is himself in a way the hand of God, to form out of the 
mass of the Gentile world that multitude of vessels unto honor ! 

Here should be placed logically the principal proposition, which is inter- 
rogative, but understood, on which rests the two preceding subordinate 
propositions, beginning with now 77, ver. 22, and and f, ver. 23: ** And if 
those Jews, already ripe for perdition, are still borne with by God, who 
holds His arm ready to strike them and cast them far from Him, and if as 
to those believers whom He has prepared beforehand He doves not confine 
Himself to take them from Israel, but goes in search of them to the very 
ends of the earth . . ., will mankind be entitled to Jind fault with God who 
thus directs their destinies? Will the Jewish people in particular be able to 
reproach God for the way in which He exercises His justice on them, see- 
ing they have so justly brought this judgment upon them, and for the use 
which He at the same time makes of His mercy, calling His elect from the 
whole mass of mankind, without disturbing Himself about the reprobation 
which Israel is pleased to suspend over one whole part of this mass?. , 
Yea, O Jew, who dost venture to dispute with God, what hast thou to 
say!” And I ask every reader who has attentively followed this explana- 
tion of the apostle’s words, what can be said against this defence of God’s 
dealings? Do not all the divine perfections concur harmoniously in realiz- 
ing God’s plan, and has not the freedom of man its legitimate place in the 
course of history, in perfect harmony with God’s sovereign freedom in His 
acts of grace as well as in His judgments ? ; 

The word of God has not therefore been made of no effect by the fact of 
the rejection of the Israelitish nation (ver. 6). For, 1st, the principle of 
divine selection which controlled the early destinies of the patriarchal 
family is only realized anew in the distinction between believing Israelites 
and the carnal and rejected mass (vv. 6-18). 2d. God, when making 
choice of this people to prepare for the salvation of the world, did not 
abdicate His freedom to reject them on certain conditions, and if He came 
to think this good ; neither did He abdicate His liberty of calling other 
individuals not belonging to this people, on certain conditions, and if He 
came to see good reason, And the use which He actually makes of this 
liberty, in rejecting His obstinately rebellious people while sparing them as 
long as possible, and even after the greatest crimes, is not tantamount to 
the annulling of His word (vv. 14-24). But, 3d, more remains to be said : 
this double dispensation of the calling of the Gentiles and of the rejection 
of Israel is nothing else than the Sulfilling of His very word ; for it was 
announced beforehand. This is what 19 proved by the third part of this 
discussion, vv. 25-29, 


Vv. 25-29. : 


And, first, vv. 25 and 26: the proclamation by the prophets of the call- 
ing of the Gentiles ; then vv. 27-29 : that of the rejection of the mass of 
the Jewish people. . 

Vv. 25, 26. ‘As He saith also in Osee, I will call that my people, which was 
not my people ; and her beloved, which was not beloved. And it shall come to 
pass, that in the place where it was said unto them, Ye are not my people ; there 
shall they be called sons of the living God.’'—The words as also evidently 


\ 
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refer to the last words of ver. 24: ‘‘ but also of the Gentiles.’’ To facili- 
tate the exposition of the following quotation, Hofmann has thought it best 
to apply this as also to the first words of ver. 24: ‘‘ not of the Jews only.”’ 
But this reference is not in keeping with the apostle’s thought ; for when 
he really passes to the prophecies relating to Israel, ver. 27, he expressly 
indicates this transition. The difficulty which has driven Hofmann to his 
view is this ; Hosea, in the two passages quoted, ii. 23 and i. 10, is cer- 
tainly speaking of the Israelites of the ten tribes scattered in distant lands, 
and not of Gentiles ; how can the apostle apply them to the latter? St. 
Peter does exactly the same thing (1 Pet. ii. 10). Hodge remaiks that the 
ten tribes having relapsed into idolatry, were thus in the same state as the 
Gentiles, so that what was said of the former could equally be applied to 
the latter. Then he cites the fact, as Tholuck does, that in Scripture a 
general truth enunciated in regard to a particular class of men is afterward 
applied to all those whose character and position are found to be the same. 
And, indeed, in the mouth of God the expressions : ‘‘ that which is not of 
my people ;?? ‘her which is not beloved ; “I will call them my peo- 
ple . . ., beloved,”’ express a principle of the divine government which 
comes into play everywhere when circumstances reappear similar to’ 
those to which they were originally applied. This was the case with the 
Gentiles yet more completely, if that is possible, than with the inhabitants 
of Samaria. We shall add, that the exiled Israelites being mingled with 
the Gentiles, and forming one homogeneous mass with them, cannot be 
brought to God separately from them. Isa. xlix, 22 represents the Gentiles 
as carrying the sons of Israel in their arms and their daughters on their 
shoulders, and consequently as being restored to grace along with them.— 
Instead of : J will call, Hosea simply says: I will say to. The meaning is 
the same : for J will call applies to the new name which will be given them 
(see the full context of Hosea). Only by the form J will call, Paul alludes 
to the calling of the Gentiles to salvation. 

Ver. 26. The second saying quoted (Hos. i. 10) is attached to the pre- 
ceding as if it followed it immediately in the prophet. More than once in 
the following chapters we find this combination of originally distinct say- 
ings. Some apply the expression in Hosea: in the place where, to the land 
of Samaria, in the meaning that God there pronounced the rejection of the 
people. In that case, Paul, in applying this saying to the Gentiles, would 
have perverted it entirely from its meaning. But*is it not more natural to 
apply this word : the place where, to the strange land where the Jews were 
long captive, and as it were apandoned of God? Was it not there God 
said to them by the voice of fact during long ages: * Ye are not my peo- 
ple’? ? Is it not there that they will begin anew to feel the effects of grace 
when God shall visit them, and recall them as well as the Gentiles, with 
whom they are at present confounded ? 

Vv. 27-29. ‘* But Isaiah ecrieth concerning Israel, Though the number of the 
sons of Israel be az the sand of the sea, the remnant [only] shall be saved: for . 
the Lord will make a short and summary reckoning on the earth :* and, as 
Esaias foretold, Except the Lord of hosts had left us a seed, we had become as 
Sodom, and been made like unto Gomorrha.’—hé, on the other hand (but). 
Paul's object is not merely to contrast Israel with the Gentiles, for in that 
case the words concerning Israel would begin the sentence. He wishes at 
the same time to show how the one prophet completes the other. His 
meaning is this: ‘‘ To the saying of Hosea regarding the Gentiles there is 
added, to complete the revelation of God’s plan, the following declaration 
of Isaiah concerning Israel.”’—The expression kpacer, cries, indicates the 
threatening tone of the herald called to proclaim thus the judgment of the 


1 Bread vrodewpa instead of cararepp.a.. ; 
2 We, along with 8 A B, Syrseh, reject after ovyteuvwv the words following: ev Sicaoovvy 
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Sovereign. In this relation the preposition ixép, over, might well have its 
local sense : this threat henceforth hangs over the head of Isracl.—The quo- 
tation is taken from Isa. x. 22, 23. The article 74, the, before the word 
remnant, characterizes this remnant as a thing known ; and, indeed, one 
of the most frequent notions of the Book of Isaiah is that of the holy rem- 
nant, which survives all the chastisements of Israel, and which, coming 
forth purified from the crucible, becomes each time the germ of a better 
future. The T. R. reads kara/eupa, which is the term used by the LXX. ; 
we ought probably to read with the Alexs. urdrecuua. The view of the 
apostle is not, as Hofmann and others think, that this remnant will certainly 
subsist ; that is not the question. In the context, both of Isaiah and of 
the apostle, there is a contrast between the innumerable multitude which 
as it seemed ought to form Jehovah’s people and which perishes, and the 
poor remnant which alone remains to enjoy the salvation. 

Ver. 28 explains this idea of a saved remnant. This time, indeed, judg- 
ment will be carried out neither by halves nor over a long period. It will 
be, says Isaiah, a sudden and summary execution which will fall not upon 
this or that individual, but on the nation as a whole. Such is the meaning 
of the Hebrew and of the LXX., though the latter have somewhat modified 
the form of the original. Isaiah says literally : ‘‘ Destruction is resolved 
on; it makes righteousness overflow ; for the Lord works on the earth de- 
struction and decree.” The LXX, translate: “ The Lord fulfils the sen- 
tence ; He cuts short righteously, because He willexecute a summary reck- 
oning upon all the earth.”? Paul reproduces this second form while abridg- 
ing it ; for it is probable we should prefer the shortest reading, that of the 
oidest Mjj. and of the Peshito (see the note), since that of the T. R. merely 
restores the text of the LXX. The word Aéyos might undoubtedly signify 
decree ; but in connection with the terms number and remnant of ver. 27, as 
well as with the two participles cuvrezay and ovvréuvor, consummating and 
cutting short, the word ought here to preserve its natural meaning of reckon- 
ing: ‘God will this time make His reckoning with Israel by a short and 
Summary process.’’ In this threatening the feeling of indignation prevails. 
Paul subjoins to it a second saying, ver. 29, which rather breathes sadness 
and compassion ; it is taken from Isa. i. 9. He no longer quotes it with 
the word xpéce, he cries; he uses the calmer term xpoeipyKev, he said before. 
Some expositors explain this preposition xpd, before, contained in the verb, 
by the circumstance that in the Book of Isaiah this passage occurs before 
that which had just been quoted, vv. 27 and 28. This meaning is puerile ; 
* for the position has no importance. Paul wishes to bring out the idea that 
the prophetical mouth of Isaiah having once declared the fact, it must be 
expected that one day or other it would be realized. The meaning of this 
saying is, that without a quite peculiar exercise of grace on the part of the 
Lord, the destruction announced vv. 27 and 28 would have been more radi- 
cal still, as radical as that which overtook the cities of the plain, of which 
there remained not the slightest vestige.—Srépua, @ germ, a shoot ; this 
word expresses the same idea ag brdreiuua, the remnant, ver. 27. But, as is 
well said by Lange, it adds to it the idea of the glorious future which is to 
spring from that remnant.—Instead of saying : we should have been made like 
to, Paul says, with the LXX., made like as, thus heaping up two forms of 
comparison, so as to express the most absolute assimilation. Such would 
have been the course of justice ; and if Israel will find fault, they have only 
one thing for which to blame God, that is, for not having annihilated them 
utterly. 

No, certainly ; by concluding a special covenant with Israel, God had 
not abdicated the right of judging them, and alienated His liberty in 
respect of them and of the rest of mankind. His promise had never had 
this bearing, and the rejection of Israel does it no violence. But thus far 
the problem had been treated only from the formal point of view ; the 
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question had been only as to God’s right. The apostle now enters upon the 
matter involved. The right being estublished, it remains to examine what 
use God has made of it. This is the subject treated by the apostle in the 
following passage, which extends from ver, 30 to the end of chap. x. 


TWENTY-SECOND PASSAGE (IX. 80-X. 21). 
Israel the Cause of their own Rejection. 
Vv. 50-33. 


In vy. 30-33 the apostle gives summarily the solution of the problem ; 
then he develops it in chap. x. 

Vv. 30, 31. *‘ What shall we say then? That the Gentiles, which followed 
not after righteousness, have obtained righteousness, but the righteousness which 
as of faith ; and that Israel, which followed after the law of righteousness, hath 
not attained to the law of righteousness.’?!1—The question : What shall we say 
then ? has in the present case peculiar gravity : ‘* The explanation of the fact 
not being found by saying, God has annulled His word ; what, then, is the 
solution of the enigma?’ Thus, after setting aside the false solution, Paul 
invites his reader to seek with him the true one; and this solution he ex- 
presses in ver. 31 in a declaration of painful solemnity, after prefacing it in 
ver. 30 with a saying relating to the lot of the Gentiles. While the latter 
have obtained what they sought not, the Jews have missed what they 
sought ; the most poignant irony in the whole of history. Some expositors 
have thought that the proposition which follows the question, What shall 
we say then? was not the answer to the question, but a second question 
explanatory of the first. We must then prolong the interrogation to the 
end of ver. 31. But what do we find there? Instead of an answer, a new 
question, dvati, wherefore? This construction is clearly impossible. It is 
the same with the attempt of Schott, who makes a single question of the 
whole sentence from the ri civ to dixaoobvyv (the second) : What shall we 
say then of the fact that the Gentiles have obtained . . . ? and who finds 
the answer to this question in the last words of the verse : ‘‘ but the right- 
eousness of faith !’’—The solution given by the apostle may be thus ex- 


pressed : ‘‘ That, whereas the Gentiles have obtained . . ., Israel, on the 
contrary, has failed? . . .— Evy, without article : Gentiles, beings having 


this characteristic. The subjective negative uw might be rendered : ‘ with- 
out their secking.”’—Accavooivyr, without article, @ righteousness. It is a 
mistake to give to this word here, as Meyer does, the moral sense of holi- 
ness ; for it could not be said of the Greeks that they did not often aspire 
after a high morality. What they never sought was righteousness, in the 
religious sense of the word, justification. The idea which they formed of 
sin as a simple error, and of the Deity as not looking very narrowly at 
human actions, did not lead them to the pursuit of righteousness in this 
sense. And yet they obtained it, precisely because they were exempt from 
the false pretensions which barred access to it in the case of the Jews. 
They were like the man of whom Jesus speaks, who, crossing a field, dis- 
covers a treasure in it which he was not seeking, and without hesitating 
makes sure of its possession. The verb xaréAafev, literally, put the hand-on, 
suits this mode of acquisition. It must, however, be further explained 
how the matter could transpire in this way ; hence the last words : ‘‘ but 
the righteousness which is of faith.’”? The dé, but, is explicative (as in iii. 


1 The word dccacoovyys, which ishere read _by the T. R., is found in F K L P, Syr. ; it is 
omittedin§$ A BD EG. [All the recent editors omit the word.—T. W. C.] 
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22): “but the righteousness thus obtained could, of course, only be a right- 
eousness of faith.’’ 

. Ver. 31. The lot of the Gentiles presents a contrast fitted to bring out © 
more clearly the tragical character of that of Israel. This people, which 
_ alone followed the law of righteousness, is precisely the one which has not 
succeeded in reaching it. Some (Chrys., Calv., Beng., etc.) have stumbled 
at this expression, the law of righteousness, and have translated it as if it 
were the righteousness of the law. They have not understood the apostle’s 
expression. What Israel sought was not so much righteousness itself in its 
moral essence, as the law in all the detail of its external and manifold 
observances. The expression is therefore chosen deliberately, ‘‘ to remind 
the reader,’’ as Holsten well says, ‘‘of the weakness of the religious con- 
science of Israel, which was ever seeking an external standard.’’ If the 
Jews in general had been seriously preoccupied, like young Saul, with true 
moral righteousness, the law thus applied would have become to them what 
it was in its destination, the schoolmaster to bring them to Christ (Gal. iii. 
23, 24). But seeking only the letter, they neglected the spirit. Levitical 
prescriptions, minutize about Sabbaths and meats, fastings, tithes, washings 
of hands, of bodies, of furniture, etc., such were their sole pursuits. The 
object of their labor was thus really the law, from which righteousness 
should have proceeded, and not righteousness itself, as the true contents of 
the law. Therein there was a profound moral aberration which led them 
to the refusal of true righteousness when it was presented to them in the 
person of the Messiah.—By designating true righteousness in the same sen- 
tence by the same expression, the law of righteousness, the apostle wishes by 
the identity of terms to exhibit the contrast in the things : pursuing the 
shadow, they missed the reality.—The term Jaw is taken the second time 
in that more general sense in which we have found it so often used in our 
Epistle (iii. 27, vii. 21 and 25, viii. 2) : a certain mode of being, fitted to 
determine the will. The reference is to the true mode of justification. — 
The strongly supported reading which rejects the word dicacootune, of right 
cousness, would signify: ‘‘ they have not attained to the law.’? But what 
would that mean? They have-not attained to the fulflment of the law 2 
The expression : ‘‘ attain to the law,” would be very strange taken in this 
sense. Or would it apply, as some have thought, to the law of the gospel 2 
But where is the gospel thus called nakedly the law? This reading is 
therefore inadmissible, as Meyer himself acknowledges, notwithstanding 
his habitual predilection for the Alexandrine text, and in opposition to the 
opinion of Tischendoff. 

Vv. 82, 33. ‘Wherefore? Because [seeking] not by faith, but as it were by 
works,' they stumbled * at the stumbling-stone ; as it is written, Behold, I lay in 
Sion a stumbling-stone and rock of offence: and he*® who believeth on Him shalt 
not be ashamed.”’—The apostle has just declared (ver. 80) the moral fact 
which is the real cause of Israel’s rejection, and he now asks how this fact 
could have come about. The question, wherefore? Aoes not signify Sor 
what end (sic ri)? but on account of what (da ri)? If, with the T. R. and 
some Byz. Mjj., we read yap, for, with they stumbled, this verb necessarily 
begins a new proposition, and a finite verb must be understood with the 
conjunction hecause: ‘* because they sought, not by faith, but as it were by 
works.’’ But this reading seems too slenderly supported to be admissible, 
and it is difficult to extract from it a rational meaning ; for the act of stum- 
bling is rather the effect than the cause, or than the proof of seeking in a 
false way. It would require, consequently, to be, ‘‘they stumbled there- 
Jore.”’ Tf, with the most numerous and important documents, we reject 
the for, two possible constructions remain : Either the whole may be taken 


17, R. reads vomov after epywv, with D EK L P, Syr. 
27. R. reads yap after rpocexo av, with E K L P, Syr 
3 T. R. reads was after «ar, with K L P, 
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as a single proposition (see the translation) ; the two regimens: not dy 
Juith and as it were by works, depend in this case on they stumbled, the par- 
ticiple seeking being understood ; this construction is somewhat analogous 
to that of ver. 11, The meaning is excellent. ‘‘ Wherefore did they not 
find true righteousness? Because, seeking it in the way of works, they 
ended in stumbling against the stumbling-stone, the Messiah who brought 
to them true righteousness, that of faith.’ Or it is possible, even without 
the for, to find here two propositions, as is done by most commentators ; 
the first : ‘‘ Because they sought not in the way of faith, but in that of 
works ;”’ the second, which would follow by way of asyndeton, and which 
would require to be regarded as pronounced with emotion : ‘‘ Yea; they 
stumbled’’ . . .! But what prevents us from adopting this last construc- 
tion is, that the idea of stumbling thus comes on us too abruptly. It would 
require a Kai obtwc, and so, to establish the relation between the two acts of 
seeking in the false way and stumbling. We hold, therefore, by the preced- 
ing construction.—Paul can with good reason make it a charge against the 
Jews that they have not sought righteousness in the way of faith; for he 
had shown (chap. iv.) by the example of Abraham that this way was 
already marked out in the O. T.; comp. also the saying of Habakkuk 
quoted (i. 17), and that of Isaiah about to be referred to (ver. 83), ete. 
Every day the experiences made under the law should have brought the 
serious Jew to the feet of Jehovah in the way of repentance and faith to 
obtain pardon and help (see the Psalms). And following this course, they 
would have avoided stumbling at the Messianic righteousness ; they would, 
on the contrary, have grasped it greedily, as was done by the élite of the 
people. ‘The as 7 were, added to the regimen by works, signifies quite natu- 
rally : ‘‘ As if it were possible to find righteousness by this means.’? Meyer 
explains it somewhat differently. ‘To seek righteousness by a process 
such as that of works.’’? But the first meaning much better describes the 
contrast between the real and the imaginary means.—The complement 
vouov, of the law, in the T. R. is omitted by the Alexs. and the Greco- 
Latins ; it adds nothing to the idea. Seeking in this false way, they have 
ended by stumbling on the stone which made them fall. This stone was 
Jesus, who brought them a righteousness acquired by Himself and offered 
only to faith. The figure of stwmbling is in keeping with all those that pre- 
cede : follow after, attain to, reach (obtain). In their foolish course, Israel 
thought they were advancing on a clear path, and lo! all at once there was. 
found on this way an obstacle upon which they weresbroken. And this. 
obstacle was the very Messiah whom they had so long invoked in all their 
prayers! But even this result was foretold. 

Ver. 33. Paul combines in this quotation Isa. xxvii. 16 and viii. 14, andi 
that in such a way that he borrows the first and last words of his quotation 
from the former of these passages, and those of the middle from the latter. 
It is hard to conceive how a great number of commentators can apply the 
saying of Isaiah, xxviii. 16: ‘‘ Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation a 
stone, a tried stone’’ . . . etc., to the theocracy itself (see Meyer). The 
theocracy is the edifice which is raised in Zion ; how should it be its foun- 
dation? According to viii. 14, the foundation is Jehovah; and it is on 
this stone that the unbelieving Israel of both kingdoms stumble, while on 
this rock he that believes takes refuge. In chap. xxviii. the figure is some- 
what modified ; for Jehovah 7s no longer the foundation ; it is He who lays 
it. The foundation here is therefore Jehovah in His final manifestation, 
the Messiah. We thus understand why Paul has combined the two pas-- 
sages so closely ; the one explains the other. It is in the sense which we 
have just established that the same figure is applied to Christ, Luke ii. 34,. 
xx. 17, 18; 1 Pet. ii. 4 (comp. Bible annotée on the two passages of Isaiah 
quoted by the apostle). The terms stone, rock, express the notion of con- 
sistency. We break ourselves struggling against the Messiah, rather than 
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break Him.—The two words rpéckouua and oxdvdadov, stumbling and scan- 
dal, are not wholly synonymous. The former denotes the shock, the latter 
the fall resulting from it ; and so the former, the moral conflict between 
Israel and the Messiah, and the latter, the people’s unbelief. The first fig-. 
ure applies, therefore, to all the false judgments passed by the Jews on the 
conduct of Jesus—His healings on the Sabbath, His alleged contempt of 
the law, His blasphemies, etc. ; the second, to the rejection of the Messiah, 
and, in His person, of Jehovah Himself.—The adj. zac, every one, which 
the T. R. adds to the word he who believeth, is omitted by the Alexs. and 
the Greco-Latins, and also by the Peshito. The context also condemns it. 
The point to be brought. out here is not that whosoever believeth is saved, 
but : that 2t is enough to believe in order to be so. The word every one 
(which is not in Isaiah) has been imported from x. 11. where, as we shall 
see, it is in its place.—The Hebrew verb, which the LXX. have translated 
by: shall not be confounded, strictly signifies: shall not make haste (flee 
away), which gives the same meaning. There is no need, therefore, to 
hold, with several critics, a difference of reading in the Hebrew text 
(jabisch for jakisch). 


General considerations on chap. ix.—Though we have not reached the end of 
the passage beginning with ver. 30, the essential thought being already ex- 
pressed in vv. 30-33, we may from this point cast a glance backward at chap. 
ix. taken as a whole.—Three principal views as to the meaning of this chapter 
find expression in the numerous commentaries to which it has given rise : 

1. Some think they can carry up the thought of Paul to complete logical 
unity, by maintaining that it boldly excludes human freedom, and makes all 
things proceed from one single factor, the sovereign will of God. Some of 
these are so sure of their view, that one of them, a Strasburg professor, wrote 
most lately : ‘‘As to determinism, it would be to carry water to the Rhine, to 
seek to prove that this point of view is that of St. Paul.’’! 

2. Others think that the apostle expounds the two points of view side by 
side with one another—that of absolute predestination, to which speculative 
reflection leads, and that of human freedom, which experience teaches— with- 
out troubling himself to reconcile them logically. This opinion is perhaps the 
most widespread among theologians at the present hour. 

3. Finally, a third class think that in Paul’s view the fact of human freedom 
harmonizes logically with the principle of divine predestination, and think 
they can find in his very exposition the elements necessary to harmonize the 
‘two points of view.. Let us pass under review each of these opinions. 

I. In the first, we immediately distinguish three groups. In the first place : 
the particularistic predestinarians, who, whether in the salvation of some or in 
the perdition of others, see only the effect of the divine decree. Such, essen- 
tially, are St. Augustine, the Reformers, the theologians of Dort, and the 
churches which have preserved this type of doctrine down to our day, whether 
pushing the consequence the length of ascribing the fall itself and sin to the 
divine will (supralapsarians), like Zwingle, who goes so far as to say, in speak- 
ing of Esau: ‘quem divina providentia creavit ut viveret alque impie viveret’’ 
(see Th. p. 500) ; or whether they stop half way, and, while ascribing the fall 
to human freedom, make the divine decree of human election bear solely on 
‘those among lost men whom God is pleased to save (infralapsarians).—But, 
first, it is forgotten that the apostle does not think for a moment of speculat- 
ing in a general way on the relation between human freedom and divine sov- 
-ereignty, and that he is occupied solely with showing the harmony between 
the particular fact of the rejection of the Jews and the promises relating to 
their election. Then it would be impossible, if he really held this point of 
view, to acquit him of the charge of self-contradiction in all those sayings of 
his which assume—Ist. Man’s entire freedom in the acceptance or rejection of 
‘salvation (ii. 4, 6-10, vi. 12, 13); 2d. The possibility of one converted falling 
‘from the state of grace through want of vigilance or faithfulness (viii. 13; 1 


1M. Adolphe Krauss, Literatur- Zeit. iii. 13. 
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Cor. x. 1-12; Gal. v. 4; Col. i. 23, a passage where he says expressly: “if at 
least ye persevere”). Comp. also the words of Jesus Himself, John vy. 40: 
«But ye will not come to me ;”’ Matt. xxiii. 37: ‘‘How often wouldI ... but 
ye would not.”’ Finally, throughout the whole chapter which immediately 
follows, as well as in the four verses we have just expounded, vy. 30-33, the 
decree of the rejection of the Jews is explained, not by the impenetrable mys- 
tery of the divine will, but by the haughty tenacity with which the Jews, not- 
withstanding all God’s warnings, affected to establish their own righteousness 
and perpetuate their purely temporary prerogative. 

In this first class we meet, in the second place, with the group of the latitu- 
dinarian determinists, who seek to correct the harshness of the predestinarian 
point of departure by the width of the point reached ; the final goal, indeed, 
according to them, is universal salvation. The world is a theatre on which there 
is in reality but one actor, God, who plays the entire piece, but by means of a 
series of personages who act under his impulse as simple automata, If some 
have bad parts to play, they have not to blame or complain of themselves for 
that ; for their culpability is only apparent, and . . . the issue will be happy 
for them. All’s well that ends well. Such is the view of Schleiermacher and 
his school ; it is that to which Farrar has just given his adherence in his great 
work on St. Paul.!'—But how are we to reconcile this doctrine of universal sal- 
vation, I do not say only with declarations such as those of Jesus, Matt. xii. 23 
(‘‘neither in this world nor in the world to come”), xxvi. 24 (‘‘it were better 
for that man that he had never been born’), Mark ix. 43-48, but also with the 
sayings of Paul himself, 2 Thess. i. 9; Rom. viii. 13? These declarations, 
indeed, seem incompatible with the idea of a universal final salvation. Neither 
does this idea seem to us to arise from the sayings of the apostle here and there 
whence it is thought possible to deduce it, such as 1 Cor. xv. 22 (‘in Christ 
all made alive”) and 28 (‘‘God all in all”) ; for these passages refer only to the 
development of the work of salvation in believers. It is impossible to allow 
that a system according to which sin would be the act of God Himself, remorse 
an illusion arising from our limited and subjective viewpoint, and the whole 
conflict, so serious as it is between guilty man and God, a simple apparent em- 
broilment with a view of procuring to us in the end the liveliest sensation of 
re-established harmony—entered for a single moment the mind of the apostle. 

We may say as much of the third form in, which this determinist point of 
view presents itself, that of pantheistic absorption. No one will ever succeed in 
explaining the words of the apostle by such a formula. Paul emphasizes too 
forcibly the value and permanence of personality, as well as the moral respon- 
sibility of man ; and it must not be forgotten that if he says: ‘‘God shall be 
all,’’ he adds: in all.—In none of these three forms, therefore, can the system 
which makes everything, even evil, proceed from divine causality, be ascribed 
to Paul. 

II. Must we take refuge in the idea of an internal contradiction attaching to 
the apostle’s mode of view, whether this contradiction be regarded as a logi- 
cal inconsequence attributable to the weakness of his mind (so Reiche and 
Fritzsche, who go so far as to deplore that the apostle ‘was not at the school 
of Aristotle rather than that of Gamaliel”’) ; or with Meyer, Reuss, and a host of 
others, the problem be regarded as insoluble in its very nature, and in conse- 
quence of the limits of the human mind ; so that, as Meyer says, whenever we 
place ourselves at one of the two points of view, it is impossible to expound 
it without expressing ourselves in such a way as to deny the other, as has hap- 
pened to Paul in this chapter?—We think that in the former case the most 
striking character of St. Paul’s mind is mistaken, his logical power, which does 
not allow him to stop short in the study of a question till he has thoroughly 
completed its elucidation. This characteristic we have seen throughout the 


1 The Life and Work of St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 241 et seq. After saying that St. Paul does not 
recoil before the apparent contradiction of an eternal paradox—which would suppose that he 
allows the juxtaposition of two contradictory points of view—this writer arrives definitively 
at the solution of Schleiermacher. The rejection of some only serves to pave the way which 
leads to universal restoration. God wills the salvation of all. The duality of election resolves 
itself into a council of grace which embraces all men. Human sin is no more regarded except 
as a transitory step (a moment) leading to this absolute end; God allin all, Such are the ideas 
enunciated by Farrar, particularly in pp. 245 and 246. 
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whole of our Epistle. _ As to Meyer’s point of view, if Paul had really thought 
thus, he would not have failed, in view of this insoluble difficulty, to stop at 
least once in the course of his exposition to exclaim, after the fashion of Cal- 
vin: Mysterium horribile ! 

III. It is therefore certain that the apostle was not without a glimpse of the 
real solution of the apparent contradiction on which he was bordering through- 
out this whole passage. Was this solution, then, that which has been proposed 
by Julius Miiller in his Siindenlehre, and which is found in several critics, accord- 
ing to which Paul in chap. ix. explains the conduct of God from a purely 
abstract point of view, saying what God has the right to do, speaking abso- 
lutely, but what He does not do in reality? It is difficult to believe that the 
apostle would have thus isolated the abstract right from its historical execution, 
and we have seen in ver. 21 et. seq. that Paul directly applies to the concrete 
case the view of right expounded in the instance of the potter. —Must we pre- 
fer the solution defended by Beyschlag in the wake of many other critics, ac- 
cording to which the question here relates solely to groups of men, and to those 
groups of men solely as to the providential part assigned them in the general 
course of God’s kingdom ; but not to the lot of individuals, and much legs still 
as to the matter of their final salvation? ‘That it is so in regard to Esau and 

‘Jacob, does not seem to us open to doubt, since in those cases we have to do 
with national dispensations in the course of the preparatory economy. But it 
seems to me impossible to apply this solution to the essential point treated in 
the chapter, the rejection of the Jews and the calling of the Gentiles. For 
among those rejected Jews, Paul proves an election of redeemed ones, who are 
certainly so, in virtue of their individual faith; and among those Gentile na- 
tions who are called, he is very far from thinking there are none but saved indi- 
viduals ; so that the vessels of wrath are not the Jewish nation as such, but the 
individual unbelievers in the nation ; and the vessels of mercy are not the 
Gentile peoples as such, but the individual believers among them. The point 
in question therefore is, the lot of individual Jews or Gentiles. When Paul 
says: ‘‘fitted to destruction’? and ‘*prepared unto glory,” he is evidently 
thinking not only of a momentary rejection or acceptance, but of the final con- 
demnation and salvation of those individuals. What is promised as to the 
final conversion of Israel has nothing to do with this question. —Neither can 
we adopt the attempt of Weiss to apply the right of God, expounded in chap. 
ix., solely to the competency belonging to God of fixing the conditions to which 
He chooses to attach the gift of His grace. The apostle’s view evidently goes 
further ; the cases of Moses and Pharaoh, with the expressions fo show grace 
and to harden, indicate not simple conditions on which the event may take 
place, but a real action on God’s part to produce it.—A multitude of expositors, 
Origen, Chrysostom, the Arminians, several moderns, such as Tholuck, etc., 
have endeavored to find a formula whereby to combine the action of man’s 
moral freedom (evidently assumed in vv. 30-33) with the divine predestination 
taught in the rest of the chapter. Without being able to say that they have 
entirely succeeded in showing the harmony between the two terms, we are con- 
vinced that it is only in this way that the true thought of the apostle can be 
explained ; and placing ourselves at this viewpoint, we submit to the reader 
the following considerations, already partly indicated in the course of the 
exegesis : 

1. And first of all, the problem discussed by the apostle is not the specu- 
lative question of the relation between God’s sovereign decree and man’s free 
responsibility. This question appears indeed in the background of the dis- 
cussion, but it is not its theme. This is simply and solely the fact of the 
rgection of Israel, the elect people ; a fact proved in particular by the preamble 
ix. 1-5, and the vv. 30-33, introduced as a conclusion from what precedes by 
the words: ‘‘ What shall we say then?’ We should not therefore seek here a 
theory of St. Paul, either regarding the divine decrees or human freedom ; he 
will not touch this great question, except in so far as it enters into the solution 
of the problem proposed. 

2. We must beware of confounding hberty and arbitrariness on the part of 
God, and aptitude and merit on the part of man. To begin with this second 
distinction, the free acceptance of any divine favor whatever, and of salvation 
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in general, is an aptitude to receive and possess the gift of God, but does not 
at all constitute a merit conferring on man the right to claim it. We have al- 
ready said: How can faith be a merit, that which in its essence is precisely 
the renunciation of all merit? This distinction once established, the other is 
easily explained. Face to face with human merit, God would no longer be free, 
and this is really all that Paul wishes to teach in our chapter. For his one con- 
cern is to destroy the false conclusion drawn by Israel from their special elec- 
tion, their law, their circumcision, their ceremonial works, their monotheism, 
their moral superiority. These were in their eyes so many bonds by which 
God was pledged to them beyond recall. God had no more the right to free 
Himself trom the union once contracted with them, on any condition what- 
ever. The apostle repels every obligation on God's part, and from this point of 
view he now vindicates the fulness of divine liberty. But he does not dream 
of teaching thereby divine arbitrariness. He does not mean for a moment that 
without rhyme or reason God resolved to divorce Himself from His people, 
and to contract alliance with the Gentiles. If God breaks with Israel, it is be- 
cause they have obstinately refused to follow Him in the way which he wished 
the development of His kingdom henceforth to take (see the demonstration in 
chap. x.). If He now welcomes the Gentiles, it is because they enter with 
eagerness and confidence on the way which is opened to them by His mercy. 
There is thus no eaprice on God’s part in this double dispensation. God sim- 
ply uses His liberty, but in accordance with the standard arising from His love, 
holiness, and wisdom. No anterior election can hinder Him either from show- 
ing grace to the man who was not embraced in it at the first, but whom he 
finds disposed to cast himself humbly on His favor; or to reject and harden 
the man to whom He was united, but who claims to set himself up proudly in 
opposition to the progress of His work. A free initiative on God’s part in all 
things, but without a shadow of arbitrariness—such is the apostle’s view. It 
is that of true monotheism. 

3. As to the speculative question of the relation between God’s eternal plan 
and the freedom of human determinations, it seems to me probable that Paul 
resolved it, so far as he was himself concerned, by means of the fact affirmed 
by him, of divine foreknowledge. He himself puts us on this way, vill. 29, 30, by 
making foreknowledge the basis of predestination. As a general, who is in full 
acquaintance with the plans of campaign adopted by the opposing general, would 
organize his own in keeping with this certain prevision, and would find means 
of turning all the marches and countermarches of his adversary to the success 
of his designs ; so God, after fixing the supreme end, employs the free human 
actions, which He contemplates from the depths of His eternity, as factors to 
which He assigns a part, and which He makes so many means in the realization 
of His eternal design. Undoubtedly Paul did not think here of resolving the 
speculative question, for that did not enter into his task as an apostle ; but 
his treatment furnishes us by the way with the necessary elements to convince 
us that if he had meant to do so, it would have been in this direction he would 
have guided our thoughts. 

What are we to conclude from all this? That the apostle in this chapter, 
far from vindicating, as is ordinarily thought, the rights of divine election 
over against human freedom, vindicates, on the contrary, the rights of God’s 
freedom in regard to His own election relating to Israel. His decree does not 
bind Him, as an external law imposed on His will would. He remains sover- 
eignly free to direct His mode of acting at every moment according to the 
moral conditions which he meets with in humanity, showing grace when he 
finds good, even to men who were not in His covenant, rejecting, when He finds 
good, even men who were embraced in the circle which formed the object of 
His election. St. Paul did not therefore think of contending in behalf of 
divine sovereignty against human freedom ; he contended for God’s freedom 
in opposition to the chains which men sought to lay on Him in the name of 
His own election. We have here a treatise not for, but against unconditional 
election, ! 

1 See Appendix D. 
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The apostle has summarily enunciated the real solution of the enigma in 
vv. 30-33. The proud claim of the people to uphold their own righteous- 
ness caused them to stumble at the true righteousness, that of faith, which 
God offered them in the person of the Messiah. Chap. x. develops and 
establishes this solution of the problem. Notwithstanding their religious 
zeal, the Israelitish nation, blinded by their self-righteousness, did not un- 
derstand that the end of the legal dispensation must be the consequence of 
the coming of the Messiah (vv. 1-4); because he came to inaugurate a 
wholly new order of things, the characteristics of which were opposed to 
those of the legal system: 1st. The complete jreeness of salvation (vv. 
— 9-11); 2d. The universality of this free salvation (vv. 12-21). = 

In the act of unveiling the spiritual ignorance-of the elect people, which 
forced God to separate from them for a time, Paul is seized with an emo- 
tion not less lively than that which he had felt when beginning to treat 
this whole matter (ix. 1 et seq.), and he interrupts himself to give vent to 
the feelings of his soul. 

Vv. 1, 2. ‘‘ Brethren, my heart’s good pleasure and the prayer I address to 
God for them? are for their salvation.* For I bear them record that they have 
a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge.’’—The emotion with which the 
apostle’s heart is filled betrays itself in the asyndeton between ver. 33 
and ver. 1. By the word brethren, he joins his readers with him in that 
outburst of feeling to which he is about to give utterance. —The word eido- 
xia, good pleasure, complacency of heart, has been taken by many in the sense 
of wish ; thus to make the term run parallel with the following : my prayer. 
But it is not necessary to give it this meaning, of which no example can 
be quoted. The apostle means that it is to this thought of Israel’s salva- 
tion the regard of his heart rises with constant complacency ; that therein, 
as it were, is found the ideal of his heart. To this idea there attaches 
quite naturally that of the prayer by which he asks the realization of the 
ideal. The three variants presented by the T. R. (indicated in the note) 
should be set aside. The two last arise no doubt from the circumstance 
that with this passage there began a public lesson, which made it necessary 
to complete the proposition.—The regimen trép avtar, for them, might de- 
pend on the verb is, or rather are, understood : my good pleasure and my 
prayer are in their interest ; and this idea of interest, contained in the prep. 
trép, would be afterward determined by the apposition ei¢ owryoiav: ‘*are 
in their interest, that is to say, for their salvation.” But why add this ex- 
planation, which seems superfluous? Is it not better to make the regimen 
Jor them, as well as the preceding one to God, dependent on the word 
prayer, which has an active and verbal meaning, and to make ¢ic cwryoiav, to 
salvation, the regimen of the whole proposition : ‘‘My good pleasure . . . 
and my prayer for them (on their account) tend to their salvation’? It 
was a matter of course that Paul prayed on account of Israel ; but did he 
pray for their chastisement or their salvation? That was the question » 
which might have been asked.—Bengel here observes, ‘‘ that Paul would 
not have prayed for the Jews if they had been absolutely reprobate.’”? And 
this remark is quoted by some with approbation. Ido not think it accu- 
rate, for an absolute reprobation might indeed overtake unbelieving indi- 
viduals of Paul’s time, without its being possible to conclude therefrom to 
the eternal objection of the people. Even in this case, therefore, Paul 
could pray for their future conversion. : 


1 The » which the T. R. places before Senors is read only in K L and the Monn. 


2 Instead of vmep tov IopanA, which the T. R. reads with K L and Mnn., all the others read 
uTep QUTWY,. 


3 Eor of the T. R. is only read in KL P and Mon. ; omitted in all the rest. 


+ A better reason is found in the fact that their absolute reprobation was not reve. 
Paul, and therefore could not be known by him.—T. W. C. . oe 
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Ver. 2. In this verse Paul justifies his so lively interest in the lot of the 
Jews, expressed in ver. 1. What has not been done, what has not been 
suffered, by those Jews devoted to the cause of God, under successive Gen- 
tile powers? Notwithstanding the most frightful persecutions, have they 
not succeeded in maintaining their monotheistic worship for ages in all its 
purity? And at that very time what an admirable attachment did they 
show to the ceremonies of their worship and the adoration of Jehovah ! 
When Paul-says vaprupa, I bear them witness, he seems to be alluding to his 
conduct of other days, and to say: I know something of it, of that zeal! 
—Unhappily this impulse is not guided according. to the standard (kara) 
of a just knowledge, of a real discernment of things. And it is this want of 
understanding which has spoiled the effects of this admirable zeal. He 
does not use the word yvaaic, knowledge (in the ordinary sense of the word), 
for the Jews certainly do not lack religious knowledge. The compound ° 
term éziyvworc, which he employs here, rather signifies discernment, that un- 
derstanding which puts its finger on the true nature of the thing. They 
have failed to discern the true meaning and the true scope of the legal dis- 
pensation ; they are ardently attached to all its particular rites, but they 
have not grasped their moral end. 

Vv. 3, 4. ‘* For they not knowing God's righteousness, and seeking to estab- 
lish their own righteousness,! have not submitted themselves unto the righteousness 
of God. For Christ is the end of the luw for righteousness to every one that 
believeth.’ —These verses are meant to explain the terrible misunderstanding 
which weighed on the mind of Israel, and which now brings about the 
separation between God and His people. Not understanding that it was 
from God their righteousness was to come, Israel were led to maintain their 
legal dispensation at any cost, and to ‘mistake the limit which God had 
purposed to assign it.—The term ayvovivrec, not knowing, is directly related 
to the preceding expression : not according to knowledge. Under the dis- 
cipline of the law, the discernment of true righteousness, that which God 
grants to faith, should have been formed in them. For, on the one hand, 
the conscientious effort to observe the law would have brought them to feel 
their weakness (comp. chap. vii.) ; and, on the other, the profound study 
of the Scriptures would have taught them, by the example of Abraham 

(Gen. xv. 5) and by sundry prophetic declarations (Isa. 1. 8, 9 ; Hab. ii. 4), 
that ‘‘ righteousness and strength come from the Lord.’”? But through not 


using the law in this spirit of sincerity and humility, they proved unfit to 
understand the final revelation ; and their mind, carried in a false direction, 
stumbled at the divine truth manifested in the appearing of the Messiah 
(ver. 32). Several commentators understand éyvoovvrec in a very forcible 
sense: misconceiving. Meyer insists on retaining the natural sense: not 
knowing. This latter sense may suffice, indeed, provided it be not forgotten 
that in this case, as in many others, the want of knowing is the result of 
previous unfaithfulnesses ; comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 38 and Acts xvii. 30.—Though 
we did not know from the first part of the Epistle the meaning of the term: 
righteousness of God, it would appear clearly here from the contrasted 
expression : their own righteousness. The latter is a sentence of justification 
which man obtains in virtue of the way in which he has fulfilled the law. 
God gives him nothing ; He simply attests and proclaims the fact. The 
righteousness of God, on the contrary, is the sentence of justification which 
He confers on faith of His own good will.—In the first proposition the sub- 
ject in question is the notion of God’s righteousness, which has not suc- 
ceeded in finding an entrance into their mind; in the second, the word is 
taken in the concrete sense; the subject is righteousness, as it has been 
really offered them in Christ.—2r7joa, to establish ; this word means: to 
cause to stand erect as a monument? raised, not to the glory of God, but 
+o their own.—This proud attempt has issued in an open revolt, in the 


1A BDEP omit the word dicacoovyyy. 
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rejection of Christ and of the righteousness of God offered in Him. The verb 
vvy vmerdyyoav, they have not submitted themselves, characterizes the refusal 
to believe as a disubedience ; it is the counterpart of the passages in which 
faith is called an obedience (Gi. 5, vi. 17). This verb may have the passive 
or middle sense ; here it is evidently the second (viii. 1) SD): 

But this voluntary revolt has cost Israel dear ; for this is precisely the 
cause of their rejection. 

Ver. 4. It is on this point, indeed, that their view and that of God have 
come into collision. The Messiah brought a free righteousness offered to 
faith ; His coming consequently put an end to man’s attempt to establish 
his own righteousness on the observance of the law; thus, then, fell the 
whole legal economy, which had now fulfilled its task. It was not so the 
Jews understood it. If they in a measure accepted the salvation of the 
Gentiles, they thought of it only as an annexation to Israel and a subjection 
to the sovereignty of Moses. It was under this idea ‘‘ that they compassed. 
sea and land, as Jesus says, to make proselytes’’ (Matt. xxiii. 15). The 
Messiah was simply to consummate this conquest of the world by Israel, 
destroying by judgment every Gentile who resisted. Fis reign was to be 
the perfect application of the legal institutes to the whole world. — It is 
easy to understand the error and the irritation which could not fail to take 
possession of the people and their chiefs, when Jesus by His decided 
spirituality seemed to compromise the stability of the law of ordinances 
(Matt. v., ix. 11-17, xv. 1 et seq.) ; when He announced plainly that He 
came not to repair the old Jewish garment, but to substitute for that now 
antiquated regime, a garment completely new. In this familar form He 
expressed the same profound truth as St. Paul declares in our verse: The 
law falls to the ground with the coming of Him who brings a completely 
made righteousness to the believer.—The word réAo¢ may signify end or 
aim; but not, as some have understood it here (Orig., Er.) : fulfilment 
(reheiwoic), a meaning which the word cannot have. The meaning «im, 
adopted by Calov., Grot., Lange, and others, is in keeping with Gal. iii. 24, 
where the law is called the pedagogue to bring the Jews to Christ. But the 
context seems rather to require that of end (Aug., Mey., etc.). There is a 
contrast between this word tédoc and the term orjoa, to hold erect (ver. 3). 
This latter meaning, that of end, no doubt implies the notion of aim, for 
if the law terminates in Christ, it is only because in Him it has reached its 
aim. Nevertheless it is true that the contrast established in the followin 
development between the righteousness of the luw and that of faith re- 
quires, as an explanation properly so called, the meaning of end, and not 
aim. Of two contrary things, when the one appears, the other must take 
end.—This new fact which puts an end to the law, is the coming of Christ 
made righteousness to the believer. The ei¢ indicates the destination and 
application : ‘‘in righteousness offered and given to the believer, whoever 
he may be, Jew or Gentile ;” comp. 1 Cor. i. 30. These words: every one 
that believeth, express the two ideas which are about to be developed in the 
two following passages: that of the Jreeness of salvation, contained in the 
word believeth (vv. 5-11) ; and that of ‘its universality, contained in the word 
every one (vv, 12-21), 


WARS IN. 


Ver. 5. ‘‘ For Moses describeth the righteousness which is of the law thus: 
The man who hath done [the law], shall live by it.””'—In this translation we 


? The numerous variants of this verse may be reduced to these three principal ones : 

The orv, that, is placed by T.R., with BER @ kK L P, It. Syr. after the words THV EK TOU 
vossov, the righteousness of the law, while § A D place it after ypadet, writes, 

The avra, these things, which T. R., withBFGKL P, gives as. object to o Tounoas, he who 
hath done, is omitted by NADE. 

Instead of ev avroass, by them, (those things), which T. R. reads, with DEF GK I P, Syr., we 
fndin NAB: ev autn, by it (righteousness), > 

! 
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have followed, for the first of the three variants indicated in the note, the 
reading of the T. R., which is supported not only by the Byz. documents, 
but also by the Vatic. and the two ancient Latin and Syriac versions. It 
is easy to explain the origin of the other reading which has transposed the 
ort, that, by placing it immediately after the verb ypage:, writes ; it seemed 
that it should run: Moses writes that. As to the second variant, the 
authorities in favor of the T. R. (‘‘he that hath done those things’’) are 
somewhat less strong, and especially it is probable that this object aira 
(those things) was added under the influence of the text of the LXX. ; no 
reason can be imagined why this word should have been rejected. With 
-Tegard to the third, we think the T. R. must also be abandoned, which 
reads at the end of the verse é airoc, by them (those things), and prefer 
the reading év airy, by it (this righteousness). This last reading has on its 
side the same reasons which have decided us in regard to the second 
variant, and the authority of the Vaticanus besides.—Accotdingly, the 
object of the verb jpdoe, writes, is not the saying of Moses quoted after- 
ward, but the words: the righteousness which is of the law, so that we 
must here take the word jodoev, with Calvin, in the sense of describe 
(Moses describit) : ‘‘ Moses thus describes this way for him who would 
follow it.’’ Then (second variant) the participle : he who has done, must be 
taken in an absolute sense ; for it has no expressed object ; comp. iv. 4 
(he that worketh, 6 épyatéuevoc), literally: ‘‘He who has acted’ (in contrast 
to him who has lelieved). In the translation we have been obhged to 
supply an object ; that object is: what there was to be done, consequently 
the law. Finally, the év airy, by it, which we adopt (third variant), refers 
evidently to the whole phrase: ‘‘the righteousness which 1s of the law.”’ 
This would be the means of salvation and life to him who should really do 
(the law). 

But if it is certain that this way is impracticable for fallen man, how is 
it to be explained that Moses seriously proposed it to the people of God ? 
Or must it be thought that there was here a sort of irony: ‘‘ Try, and thou 
shalt see that it is too hard for thee.’ It is enough to reperuse the passage 
of the law, Lev. xviu. 5, to be convinced that the latter cannot be the 
sense in which this invitation was addressed to the people by the law- 
giver. Now, if this exhortation and promise were serious, the way thus 
traced out was practicable. And, in fact, the law of Jehovah rightly 
understood was not given independently of His grace. The law, taken in 
_ the full sense of the word, contained an entire provision of means of grace 
unceasingly offered to the pious Israelite. From the moment he sinned, 
he could have recourse humbly to the pardon of his God, either with or 
without sacrifice, as the case might be; comp. Ps. li. 16, 17: ‘Thou 


delightest not in sacrifice . . .; the sacrifice of Gqd 1s a broken spirit ;”’ 
vv. 10-12: ‘‘ Create in me a clean heart, O God; let the spirit of freedom 
upheld me. . .; restore unto me the joy of Thy salvation.’? The law 


thus humbly understood and sincerely applied was certainly the way of 
salvation for the believing Jew ; it led him to an ever closer communion 
with God, as we find exemplified so often in the O. T., and what was yet 
wanting to this theocratic pardon and salvation was to be granted one day 
in the Messianic pardon and salvation which closed the perspective of the 
national hope. There was nothing, then, more serious for the Israelite 
who understood and applied the law in its true spirit and in its full 
breadth than the saying of Moses. But, unfortunately, there was another 
way of understanding the law and using it. It was possible to take the 
law in a narrower sense, solely in the form of command, and to make this 
institution thus understood a means of self-righteousness, and of proud 
complacency in self-merit. Such was the spirit which reigned in Israel at 
the time when Paul wrote, and particularly that of the school in which he 
had been brought up. Pharisaism, separating the commandment from 
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grace, deemed that its fulfilment, realized by man’s own strength, was the 
true title to divine favor. It is against this point of view that Paul here 
turns the law itself. He takes it as it is regarded by those whom he 
wishes to convince, as simple law, nuda lew (Calvin), law properly so called. 
And he reasons thus: ‘‘ You wish to be justified by your own doing. 
Well! But in that case let your doing be complete! If your obedience is 
to make you live, it must be worthy of Him to whom it is offered.’? Such 
is the hopeless pass into which the apostle had himself been driven by the 
law thus understood and practised, and into which he drives the Pharisees 
of his time. If man wishes to raise the edifice of his own righteousness, 
let him take out every element of grace in the law; for the instant he has 
recourse to grace for httle or for much, it is all over with work : ‘‘ work is 
no more work” (xi. 6). This is probably also the reason why the apostle 
expresses himself as he does according to the true reading, saying, not: 
** Moses writes that”? . . ., but: ‘‘ Moses thus describes the righteousness 
of the law, to wit, that’? . . . The intention of Moses was not to urge to 
such righteousness, But in his saying there is formulated the programme 
of a righteousness that is of the law ‘‘as law.’’ If the law be once reduced 
to commandment, the saying of Leviticus certainly implies a mode of 
justification such as that of which the apostle speaks. Calvin is therefore 
right in saying: Lee bifariam accipitur ; that is to say, the law may be 
regarded in two aspects, according as we take the Mosaic institution in its 
fulness, comprehending therein the elements of grace which belonged to it 
in view of a previous justification and a real sanctification, or as we lose 
these elements of grace out of view to fasten only on the commandment 
and turn it to the satisfaction of human pride. 

Vv. 6, 7. .‘* But the righteousness which is of faith speaketh on this wise, Say 
not in thine heart, Who shall ascend into heaven? that as, to bring Christ down. 
Or, who shall descend into the deep? that is, to bring up Christ again from the 
dead.’’—Few passages have been so variously understood as this. And, 
first, was the intention of the apostle to give a real explanation of the pas- 
sage quoted (Aug., Abail., Buc., Cal., Olsh., Fritzs., Meyer, Reuss)— 
whether this explanation be regarded historically exact, or as a violence 
done to the text of Moses (as Meyer, who here finds an application of the 
Rabbinical method of seeking hidden meanings in the simplest texts; or 
Reuss, who expresses himself thus: ‘‘ Paul finds a passage from which he 
extorts the desired sense . . . by means of explanations which contradict 
the meaning of the original’’) ?—Or must it be held that the apostle only 
meant here to employ the expressions of which Moses made use, while giv- 
ing them a new sense (Chrys., Beza, Beng., Thol., Ruck., Philip., Hofm., 
etc.)? A third class may be formed of those who, like Calvin, Lange, 
Hodge, etc., find in Paul a fundamental thought identical with that of the 
text of Moses, but one which is expounded here with great freedom in form. 
It is clear that these three classes, the last two especially, cannot always be 
distinguished precisely. 

Let us remark in the outset the change of subject as we pass from ver. 5 
to ver. 6. Paul no longer says here: ‘‘ Moses writes (or describes). It is 
no longer he who speaks either directly or indirectly. It is the righteous- 
ness of faith itself which takes the word, borrowing, in order to reveal its 
essence, certain expressions from the passage quoted, Deut. xxx. 11-14, 
Meyer endeavors in vain to weaken the bearing of this difference: It is 
clear that Paul is no longer quoting Moses himself as in ver. 5, but making 
another personage speak, while ascribing to him in a free way the language 
of Moses.—W hat now did the latter mean when uttering the words quoted 
here? The passage in the original context applies to the law which Moses 
had just been repeating to the people according to its spirit rather than ac- 
cording to its letter. Moses means that the people need not distress them- - 
selves about the possibility of understanding and practicing this law. They 
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need not imagine that some one must be sent to heaven or beyond the seas, 
to bring back the explanation of its commandments, or make its fulfilment 
possible. This law has been so revealed by the Lord, that every Israelite 
is in a condition to understand it with the heart and profess it with the 
mouth ; its fulfilment even is within the reach of all. It is evident that in 
expressing himself thus the lawgiver is not taking up the standpoint of an 
independent morality, but of Israelitish faith, of confidence in the nearness 
of Jehovah, and in the promise of His grace and succor. It is not without 
meaning that the Decalogue began with the words : ‘‘I am the Lord thy God, 
who brought thee out of the land of Egypt,’’ and that every series of laws 
terminated with the refrain: ‘‘I am the Lord.’’? Consequently the under- 
standing and fulfilling of the law which Moses declares possible, have noth- 
ing in common with meritorious work ; they are the fruits of a heart in the 
full communion of confidence and love with the God of the covenant. And 
how, indeed, could Moses, who had written of Abraham the words: ‘“ His 
faith was imputed to him for righteousness,’’ have thought that the way 
of faith was to be replaced after a few centuries by that of meritorious 
work? Comp. Gal. iii. 17 et seq. That element of grace which, according 
to Moses himself, formed the basis of the whole covenant throughout its 
different phases, patriarchal and Mosaic, is here disentangled by Paul from 
its temporary wrapping (in Deuteronomy), as Jesus in the Sermon on the 
Mount disentangles the spirit from the letter of the Decalogue. He does 
not put into the passage of Moses what is not there, but he draws from it, 
in order to set in relief its profoundest element, the grace of Jehovah 
wrapped up and attested in the commandment itself. This grace, already 
existing in the Jewish theocracy, was the fruitful germ deposited under 
the surface, which was one day to burst forth and become the peculiar 
character of the new covenant. The apostle therefore was perfectly right 
in taking this saying as the prelude of gospel grace.’ It is easy, however, 
to understand why, feeling himself at some distance from the letter, in this 
application, he has not introduced Moses himself, but the righteousness of 
faith emerging as it were itself in the expressions of the lawgiver. 

The differences between the texts of Moses and that of Paul are numer- 
ous. Moses says: ‘‘This commandment is not in heaven above, saying 
(that is, thou shouldst say)’? . . . Paul adds: im thy heart—an expression 
which, as Philippi says, commonly refers to an evil thought which one is 
afraid to utter. Comp. Matt. iii. 9; Rev. xviii. 7. Moses continues thus: 
‘Cand having heard, we shall doit.’? Paul omits these words as not hav- 
ing to do directly with his object, namely, to bring out the element of grace 
contained in the passage. He does so also with the same expressions re- 
peated vv. 13 and 14. Finally, for the phrase beyond the sea, he substitutes : 
into the deep (abyss), a word which evidently denotes here the abode of the 
dead ; comp. ver. 7. Did he understand the expression beyond the sew in 
the sense of the depth, or has he departed entirely from the figure sup- 
ported by the fact that the word abyss sometimes denotes the immensity of 
the seas ? or, finally, is he alluding to the idea of antiquity, which placed 
the fields of the blessed beyond the ocean? None of these is probable; he 
has been led to the expression by the contrast so frequent in Scripture be- 
tween heaven and Hades (Job xi. 8; Amos ix. 2; Ps. evil. 26, cxxxix. 8). 
He wished to contrast what is deepest with what is highest ; to depict on the 
one hand the condemnation from which Christ rescues us (ver. 7), and on the 
other, the full salvation to which He raises us (ver. 6); and, keeping as 
close as possible to the figurative expressions of Moses, he has taken Sheol 
and heaven as types of these two states. By these slight transformations 
Paul substitutes for the yet imperfect grace attached by the Lord to the 
gift of the law, the perfect bestowals of grace belonging to the new cove- 
nant. In the application which he makes of the saying of Moses, he points 
out not only the help of Jehovah ever near the believer to sustain him in 
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the fulfilment of the law, but the law already completely fulfilled, both in its 
prescriptions and threatenings, by the life and death of Christ, so that all 
that remains for him who seeks salvation is to appropriate and apply this 
fulfilment as his own. Moses reassured the sincere Jew by showing him 
that doing would follow easily from believing. Paul reassures every man 
desirous of salvation by offering to him a doing wrought by another, and 
which his believing has only to lay hold of. To penetrate, therefore, to the 
spirit of Moses’ suying, and to prolong the lines of the figures used by him, 
are all that is needed to land usin the gospel. There was a piquancy in 
thus replying to Moses by Moses, and in showing that what the lawgiver 
had written was still more-true of the gospel than of the law. 

The meaning of this saying in Paul is not, therefore, as was believed by 
the Greek Fathers, and as is still thought by Meyer and a good many 
others : ‘‘ Beware of being unbelieving toward Christ incarnate (ver. 6) and 
risen (ver. 7).’? 1, This thought is foreign to the context, for Paul has no 
idea of contrasting believing with not believing, but doing with believing. 2. 
There would be no connection between the application of this saying by 
Paul, and its signification in Deuteronomy. 8. How could we suppose the 
apostie addressing this saying to non-believers? Has the righteousness of 
faith then the right to say to them: I prohibit your not believing? What 
would be the use of such a prohibition? The apostle is addressing Chris- 
tians, who hold the supernatural facts of Christ’s history, but who do not 
yet understand the full saving efficacy contained in them; and this is 
what he would have them to perceive. The same objections apply equally 
to other explanations, such as that of Reiche: ‘‘Who shall uscend into 
heaven to convince himself that Jesus is really there?’ and: ‘‘ Who shall 
descend into the abyss to assure himself that He has indeed risen from it ?”” 
Or that of Grimm: ‘‘ Who shall ascend to bring Christ down from heaven, 
and thus prove the reality of His glorified existence ?”? Or that of Holsten : 
‘* Who shall go to convince himself in heaven and in the abyss that God 
has power to effect the incarnation of Christ and the resurrection of His 
body’?”’ In all these explanations the person dealt with is always one who 
has to be convinced of the facts of salvation. But we do not convince of 
a historical fact by giving command to believe it. He to whom the right- 
eousness of faith speaks with this tone of authority is one who believes 
those facts, and whom it exhorts to draw the saving consequences which 
rationally. flow from them.—Calvin already comes near the true practical 
bearing of the passage when he thus explains: ‘‘ Who shall ascend into 
heaven to prepare our abode there? Who shal] descend into the abyss to 
rescue us from the sepulchre#’ Only the context proves that the subject 
in question is not our future resurrection and glorification, but our present 
justification by faith.—Philippi, Lange, and Reuss seem to us to come still 
nearer the truth when they take these words as indicating works which 
Christ has already really accomplished to save us, so that it only remains 
for us to accept this fully wrought salvation. But when Philippi and 
Lange apply the first question, that of ver. 6, to the fact of the incarnation, 
explaining it with Meyer: ‘‘Who shall ascend to bring Christ down (by 
incarnation) to work out our salvation?’ it is impossible for me to follow 
them ; first, because there is no need of an ascension, but prayer is enough 
to obtain a gift of grace from God ; and further, because in that case there 
would cease to be any real connection between the application made by 
Paul of this saying and its meaning in Moses. 

Tf we start, as is natural, from this last point (the original meaning of 
the saying), the following is the explanation of vv. 6 and 7: ‘*O thou, 
who desirest to reach the heaven of communion with God, say not: How 
shall I ascend to it? as if it were necessary for thee thyself to accomplish 
this ascent on the steps of thine own obedience. That of which thou sayest : 
Who will do it (how shall I do it) ? is a thing done; to ask such a question 
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is to deny that Christ has really done it. It is to undo, at least so far as 
thou art concerned, what He has done. Thou whom thy sins torment, say 
not any more: Who shall descend into the abyss, there to undergo my 
punishment? That of which thou sayest: Who will do it (how shall I do 
it)? isathing done. To ask such a question is to deny that Christ has 
done it ; it is to undo, at least so far as thou art concerned, what He has 
done. Expiation is accomplished ; thou canst have it by faith. 

The form ric, who? has this meaning: it is not every man individually 
that is asked to fulfil these two conditions of salvation—obedience and ex- 
piation. In that case every man would be called to be his own Christ. 
The righteousness of faith forbids us to make such pretensions, which can 
only issue in our discouragement or embitterment. Instead of the part of 
Christs, it brings us down to that of believers; and hence the reason why 
Paul, in the following words, makes use twice of the name of Christ, and 
not that of Jesus, as he would certainly do if he meant to speak here of the 
historical facts as such: comp. viii. 11. 

Twice the apostle interrupts his quotation of the Mosaic saying with one 
of those brief explanations which, in the Rabbins, get the name of Mid- 
rasch, and of which we find other examples in Paul, e.g. 1 Cor. xv. 55 and 
56. To support his explanation of the questions vv. 6 and 7 (as addressed 
to an unbeliever), Meyer, with many others, has been obliged to make 
these two short explanations, interjected by the apostle, dependent on 'the 
two preceding questions, as if they were a continuation of them: ‘* Who 
shall ascend into heaven, that is to say, with the view of bringing the Christ 
down? Who shall descend into the deep, that is to say, with the view of 
bringing the Christ up?’ This meaning of rowr' gor, that is to say, is far 
from, natural; for what we expect is the indication of the reason why the 
righteousness of faith forbids such speaking, not the mention of the mo- 
tive which leads the interrogator to raise this question. Besides, there is 
a rovr’ éorx perfectly parallel in ver. 8; now, there it is impossible to take 
the phrase in the sense which Meyer here gives to it. , The word is there- 
fore directly connected with y7 eizyc, say not. ‘*Say not: Who shall 
ascend ? for that (speaking thus) 7s to bring down. . ., or: Who shall 

- descend ? for that (speaking thus) 7s to bring up’’?. . . And, in point of 
fact, to wish to do a thing oneself (or ask that some one should do it) is 
evidently equivalent to denying that it is already done. Consequently, to 
say: Who shall ascend to open heaven for us? is to deny that Christ has 
already ascended for this end; it is logically to bring Him down again to 
this earth. It is therefore impossible to follow the almost unanimous lead- 
ing of commentators, and refer the here imagined descent of Christ to the 
incarnation ; rather it is a giving of the lie to the fact of the ascension (as 
Gléckler has understood it): ‘‘ What thou wouldst do, ascend to heaven 
‘by thine own obedience, thou canst not; but Christ, by His perfect obedi- 
ence, has won heaven both for Himself and thee. To ask: How shall I do 
it? or: Who shall do it? is therefore equivalent to denying that He has 
ascended. If thou dost really believe in His ascension, as thou professest 
to do, thou canst not deal thus with it.”’-—In the second question, ver. 
7, De Wette and Meyer observe that there is no need of putting two points 
(:) after the 7, or ; the quotation continues.—The abyss frequently denotes 
the abode of the dead and of fallen angels (Luke viii. 31). For as the azure 
of the sky represents perfect salvation, so the depth of the sca is the. nat- 
ural figure for the abode of death and the state of condemnation.—The 
meaning given by Meyer: roir’ gor, that is to say, is still more inadmissible 
here than above. In fact it is an impossible supposition, that of a man 
going down into hell to raise up Christ there. If He is the Christ, He will 
certainly rise of Himself: if He is not, He will not rise at all. And in 
whose mouth should we put such a question? In that ofa believer? But 
a believer does not doubt the resurrection. In that of an unbeliever? But 
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‘an unbeliever would say : Who shall descend ? not certainly with the view 
of going to raise Him up, which has no meaning, but with the view of 
going to see whether He has risen, or of going to prove that he has not; 
and besides, such a man would not thus off-hand call Jesus the Christ. It 
seems to me that it is a mistake to refer the word dvayayeiv, to bring up, to 
cause to ascend, as is generally done, to the fact of the resurrection. This 
expression must of course be understood in a sense analogous to that of the 
word bring down, ver 6. Now this latter signified : to deny, by wishing to 
gain heaven oneself, that Christ has ascended thither to open it for us; 
to replace things as they would be without the ascension. Yo bring up 
consequently signifies: to deny, by wishing oneself to undergo condemna- 
tion for his sins, that Christ has blotted them out; to replace things as 
they would be without His expiatory death. Meyer objects that ver. 9 
expressly speaks of the resurrection ; but he resolves this objection himself 
when he says, in the explanation of ver. 9: ‘‘ Without the resurrection, the 
death of Jesus would not be the expiatory death.’? What is in question 
here is not the historical fact of His death, but its expiatory value, of 
which the resurrection is the monument. It is by the resurrection that the 
death appears not merely as that of Jesus, but as that of the Christ. Meyer 
again objects, that the death would require to have been placed by Paul 
before the ascension. But Paul was following the order of the words of 
Moses, and this order really better suited the didactic meaning which he 
was introducing into them. First the conquest of heaven by Christ's holy 
life and perfect obedience ; then the abolition of condemnation by His ex- 
piatory death. 

We may now sum up the general meaning of the passage: All the doing 
asked of man by the law (ver. 5), and which he could never accomplish 
otherwise than imperfectly, is now accomplished perfectly by the Christ, 
whether it relate to the conquest of heaven by holiness, or to the abolition 
of condemnation by expiation. All, therefore, that remains to man in 
order to be saved, is ¢o believe in this work by applying it to himself; and 
this is what is commanded us by the righteousness of faith, ver. 8, after it 
has forbidden us, vv. 6 and 7, to pretend ourselves to open heaven or to 
close hell. This argument showed at a glance, that Christ having charged 
Himself with the doing, and having left us only the believing, His work put 
an end to the legal dispensation, which the apostle wished to prove (ver. 4). 

Ver. 8. °‘* But what saith it? The word is nigh thee, in thy mouth and in 
thy heart. Now, that is the word of faith which we preach.’’—In the passage 
quoted, Moses said : ‘‘ Believe on him who is revealed to thee in the law. 
With Him in the heart and on the lips thou shalt understand it, and thou 
shalt certainly fulfil it.” This saying was in the ancient economy arelative 
truth. It becomes in Christ absolute truth. In these words Moses had in 
asense, without suspecting it, given the exact formula of the righteous- 
ness of faith; and it is because the apostle was conscious of this funda- 
mental identity of feeling between Moses and the gospel on this point, 
that he could venture, as he does here, to apply the saying of the one to 
the teaching of the other. There is therefore in this passage neither 
a simple imitation of the words of Moses, nor a false Rabbinical pretence 
to interpret it correctly. Paul has done what we do or should do in every ser- 
mon: ist. Disentangle from the temporary application, which is the strict 
sense of the text, the fundamental and universal principle which it con- 
tains ; 2d. Apply freely this general principle to the circumstances in which 
we are ourselves speaking. 

Nigh thee signifies (in the mouth of Moses) : of possible, and even easy ° 
accomplishment. The term is explained by the two expressions: in thy 
mouth and in thy heart, the former of which means: easy to be learned and 
repeated ; the second: easy to be loved; of course: in communion with 
Jehovah and by the aid of His Spirit both promised to faithful Israelites. 
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‘Such expressions, says Paul, are exactly those which find their full reality - 
when they are applied to the word of faith, which forms the subject of gos- 
pel preaching.’’ If faith is an emotion of the heart, and its profession a 
word of invocation: Jesus Lord! is it possible to realize this formula of 
Moses: in thy mouth and in thy heart, better than is done by the word of 
faith ?—Salvation thus appears to us as a perfectly ripe fruit which divine 
grace places before us, and on which we have only to put the hand of faith. 
To Christ belongs the doing ; to us the believing. This idea of the absolute 
nearness of the finished salvation is analyzed in vv. 9 and 10 (starting from 
the expressions of ver. 8), and justified once more by a scriptural quotation 
(ver. 11), which contains at the same time the transition to the following 
passage. 

Vv. 9, 10. ‘‘ Seeing that if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised Him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved. For with the heart man believeth unto righteousness ; and with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation.’’—The two terms: confessing 
with the mouth and believing with the heart, reproduce the ideas in thy mouth 
and in thy heart, of ver. 8. These are the two conditions of salvation ; for 
while faith suffices to take hold of the finished expiation, when this faith 
is living, it inevitably produces profession,' and from this follows incorpo- 
ration into the flock already formed, by means of invocation and baptism. 
Profession is put first here, in keeping with the words of Moses (ver. 8: in 
thy mouth) ; the order is that which from the external ascends to the inter- 
nal; it reminds us that profession would be nothing without faith.—The 
object of the profession isthe title Zord given to Christ, as is done in the 
invocation by which we publicly declare ourselves subjects; comp. 1 Cor. 
xii. 3 (according to the true reading). Here again we find the idea of ver. 
6, that of the glorified Christ. The same relation between the sovereignty 
of Christ and the Christian profession appears in Phil. ii, 9-11: ‘‘ Where- 
fore God hath supremely exalted Him. . . that every tongue should confess 
that He is Lord.’’ This allusion to ver. 6 proves clearly that the reference 
there was not to the incarnation ; for Jesus is called by the title of Lord, as 
the glorified, and not as the pre-existent Christ.—On the other hand, the 
special object of faith is Christ risen, The reason is’clear: it 1s in the ex- 
ternal fact of the resurrection that faith apprehends its essential object, the 
moral fact of justification ; comp. iv. 25.—Paul concludes this long sen- 
tence with a brief summary word : cvbjon, thou shalt be saved, as 1f he would 
say: After that all is done. Ver. 10 demonstrates in fact that these condi- 
tions once complied with, salvation was sure. 

Ver. 10. The idea of salvation is analyzed ; it embraces the two facts: 
being justified and being saved (in the full sense of the word). The former 
is especially connected with the act of faith, the latter with that of profes- 
sion. Paul, in expressing himself thus, is not swayed, as De Wette believes, 
by the love of parallelism. There is in his eyes areal distinction to be 
made between being justified and being saved. We have already seen again 
and again, particularly in chap. v. 9 and 10, that justification is something 
of the present ; for it introduces us from this time forth into reconciliation 
with God, But salvation includes, besides, sanctification and glory. Hence 
it is that while the former depends only on faith, the latter implies perse- 
vering fidelity in the profession of the faith, even to death and to glory. 
In this ver. 10, Paul returns to the natural and psychological order, accord- 
ing to which faith precedes profession. This is because he 1s here expound- 
ing his thought, without any longer binding himself to the order of the 
Mosaic quotation. And to put, as it were, a final period to this whole pas- 
sage, the idea of which is the perfect freeness of salvation, he repeats once 


1 The translation conforms to the original French, but it is far better to use the word con- 
ession, by which one avoids the appearance of forwardness or ostentation thought by many to 
inhere in the fact of making profession.—T. W. C. . 
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more the passage of Isaiah which had served him as a point of departure 
ix. 88). 

Ver. as ‘‘ For the Scripture saith, Whosoever believeth on Him shall not be 
confounded.’’—That is to say, it suffices to believe in Him who has fulfilled 
all, to be saved exactly as if one had fulfilled all himself. Here again the 
apostle quotes according to the LXX. (see on ix. 33). The most miserable of 
believers will not be deceived in his hope, if only he believes. The apostle 
here adds the word rac, every one, whosoever, which was not authentic (ix. 
33), but which is not wanting in any document in our‘verse. He might, 
indeed, deduce it with reason from the idea of the verse taken as a whole. 
Yet he does not add it. by accident ; for with the idea of the Sreeness of 
salvation he proceeds to connect that of its wniversality. This was the sec- 
ond point to which the ignorance of the Jews extended, and one of the 
two causes which rendered their rejection necessary for the execution of 
God’s plan. Imagining that salvation was bound up with the fulfilment 
of the ordinances of the law, they monopolized it to their advantage, 
consenting to share it only with those of the Gentiles who would accept 
circumcision and the Mosaic dispensation, and thereby become members of 
the people of Israel. Through this conception, they came into conflict with 
the mind of God, which had in view the preaching of a free salvation to 
the whole world, and consequently the abolition of the legal system. This 
divine universalism, with its consequence, the free preaching of the gospel 
to all men, is the subject of the following passage. By introducing the 
word rac, every one, whosoever (ver. 11), into the saying of Isaiah, the apos- 
tle announces this new idea which he proceeds to develop. 


Vv. 12-21. 


Paul has justified the matter of his preaching, salvation by grace; he 
now justifies its extension. Not that, as Baur, Holsten, etc., think, he 
wishes thereby to remove the scruples of the Judeo-Christian conscience 
against his apostleship among the Gentiles ; but—as the context says clearly 
enough—to indicate the second point in regard to which the Jews have 
showed themselves ignorant (ver. 4) as to the plan of God,*and because of 
which they have brought on. themselves the rejection with which they are 
overtaken. When man would put himself against the plan of God, God 
does not stop ; He scts aside the obstacle. Such is the connection of ideas 
which leads to the following passage. 

Vv. 12, 18. ‘+ Hor there is no difference between the Jew and the Greek : Sor 
there is one and the same Lord for all, rich unto all that call upon Him. For 
whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.?»—Salvation being 
Jree, there is no longer any restriction to its application : it is necessarily 
universal. It is this logical consequence which the apostle expounds (ver. 
12), and which he confirms (ver. 13) by a new Scripture passage.—What 
formed the separation between the two fractions of mankind, the Jews and 
the Greeks, was the law (Eph. ii. 14, the neadroz xov, the partition wall). This 
wall once broken down (as has just been proved) by the work of the Mes- 
siah, mankind no longer forms more than a single social body, and has 
throughout the same Lord, and a Lord rich enough to communicate the 
blessings of salvation to this whole multitude on one single condition: the 
invocation of faith. Israel had never imagined anything like this ; and yet 


it was so clearly announced, as is proved by ver. 13.—In the second propo- 
sition of ver. 12, the subject might be-the pronoun 6 airéc, the same: ‘the 
same (being) is Lord of all.’’ It seems to me, however, more natural to 
join the word xipioc, Lord, to the subject, and then to understand it as the 


predicate : ‘‘ The same Lord is (Lord) of all.?? See the same construction 
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fi. 20. In any case, there is no reason for making the participle x/or-av, 

tho 14 rich, the principal verb in this sense: ‘* The same Lord is rich for 

all: for the essential idea is not that of the Lord’s riches, but that of His 
uniseru and identical sovereignty over all men. To us this idea is com- 
monplace < it was not so at the beginning. It strikes St. Peter like a sud- 
den flash the first time he gets a glimpse of it (Acts x. 34-36).—The con- 

dition of inwestion reca\\s the idea developed above of profession (the 
waaay ia ve. 9 and 10, The true profession of faith is, in fact, this ery 
of adoration: Lord Jesus! And this cry may be equally uttered by every 

human heart, Jewish or Gentile, without the need of any law. Behold 
how the universaliom founded on Iaith henceforth excludes the dominion 
of law.—The idea: rich unto all, establishes the full equality of believers 
in their participation of the blessings of salvation. The common Lord will 
give not lees abundantly to one than to another ; comp. John i. 16: *‘ and 

A his fulness have all we received.” 

Ver. 13. Joe) (Gi 32) had already announced this new fact: that salvation 
would depend only on the believing invocation of the name of Jehovah in 
His final Messianic manifestation. Legal rights had vanished from before 
his eyes; there remained the adoration of Jehovah in His supreme revela- 
tion. Paul applics with full right this prophetic word to the coming of 
Jeeus. Mow, if the invocation of the name of Jehovah, revealed in’ the 
person of the Messiah Jesus, is to be the means of salvation for all, what 
follows therefrom? The need of a universal preaching of the name which 
must be invoked by all. 

Vv. 14, 15. ** Mow then shall they call’ on Him in whom they have not 
bthiaa? And how siuall they believe” in Him of whom they have not heard ? 
AW bun ull they heacr® without a preacher? And how shall they preach,* 
extn they le weit, 08 6 is written, How beautiful are the feet of them that pub- 
lith panee,® who announee® good things !’’—No invocation without faith ; no 
faith without hearing ; no hearing without preaching ; no preaching with- 
out sending. A universal apostolate is therefore the necessary corollary of 
a free and universal salvation. Such are the contents of our two verses, 
which are directed, not against Judeo-Christian prejudices, but against the 
ignorance of Serael, the final result of which was necessarily their rejection. 
Paul points out to the Jews, who took offence at the wide and universal 
character of hisapostieship, the internal necessity on which it was based, 
and the positive prophetica] texts which justified it. We are therefore still 
at the development of this theme: The ignorance of Israel the cause of 
their rejection. 

And first, no invocation without faith. It is difficult to decide between 
the TL BL zxua7icovrm, shall they eall on, and the Alex. and Greco-Latin 
texts: éxvacdicuvvru, shall they be able to call on. This same variant reappears 
in the following verbs, and that without the critical authorities being con- 
sequent with t lves. The simple future is more natural, though the 
aaetne may easily be defended.—No faith without the hearing of the 
gospel message. The pronoun oi, whom, presents a difficulty; for the 
meaning is: ** Him whom they have not heard.’? Now, men cannot hear 
Jesus Christ. Meyer answers, that they can hear Him by the mouth of His. 
messengers: “whom they have not heard preaching by His apostles.’’ 
But could this idea be left to be wholly understood? Hofmann gives to ob 
a local meaning: in the place where: ‘How could He be invoked in the 

where men have not heard (Him spoken of)?’ But the ellipsis of the 
words would be very marked. It seems to me simpler to apply the- 


37% reads, with K LP: exuadegovror; ali the others: exxadeowvrat. 
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pronoun oi to Jesus, not as preaching (Meyer), but as preached ; comp. Eph. 
iv. 21: ‘If at least ye huve heard Him, and have been taught by Him.”’ 
It is true the pronoun which is the object of have heard, in this passage, is 
in the accusative (avrdv), and not, as here, in the genitive. But this differ- 
ence is easily explained ; the act referred to in Ephesians is one of the 
understanding which penetrates the object, while here it is only a simple 
hearing, the condition of faith, 

Ver. 15. No. preaching without sending. Paul is not thinking here of 
some human association sending out missionaries. The term daroorazoor, 
be sent, evidently alludes to the apostleship properly so called, the normal 
mission established by the Lord Himself by the sending of the apostles, 
This mission included in principle all subsequent missions. At this thought 
of a universal apostleship the feeling of the apostle rises; he sees them, 
those messengers of Jesus, traversing the world, and, to the joy of the 
nations who hear them, sowing everywhere the good news. The passage 
quoted is taken from Isa, lii. 7, A similar saying is found, in Nahum 
(1.15), but in a briefer form : ‘‘ Behold upon the mountains the feet of him 
that publisheth peace.’’ In this prophet the saying applies to the messen- 
ger who comes to announce to Jerusalem the fall of Nineveh. In Isaiah, it 
is more in keeping with the text of Paul, and refers more directly to the 
preaching of salvation throughout the whole world. This message of grace 
is to be the consequence of the return from the captivity. The point of 
time referred to is when, as Isaiah says, xl. 5, ‘‘ all flesh shall see the salva- 
tion of God.’’ The words: ‘of them that publish peace,’’ are wrongly 
omitted by the Alex. mss. The copyist has confounded the two evayyedi- 
Couévov, and thus omitted the intermediate words. It cannot be supposed 
that it is the T. R. and its documents which have added these words : for 
they would have been copied more exactly from the text of the LXX. 
(comp. the substitution of the eipyvyy for the axoyy eipyryc).' Besides, this 
is one of the passages in which Paul designedly abandons the translation of 
the LXX. to conform his quotation to the Hebrew text, the first words of 
which were utterly misrendered by the Greek. version : d¢ Opa evi TV Opéwr, 
as fair weather on the mountains . . . The apostle at the same time allows 
himself some modifications even of Isaiah’s text. He rejects the words: 
‘on the mountains, which did not apply to the preaching of the gospel ; and 
for the singular : him that publisheth, he substitutes the plural, which better 
‘suits the Christian apostleship.—We must naturally contrast the terms 
peace and good things (in our [French] translations : good news) with the 
‘establishment of the legal dispensation throughout the whole world : comp. 
Eph. ii. 27, the thought and even expressions of which are so similar to 
‘those of our passage. If, with three Mjj., we read the article ra before 
-ayata (the good things, instead of good things), Paul makes express allusion 
to those well-known foretold blessings which were to constitute the Mes- 
ssianic kingdom. 

Such was to be the end of the old covenant: not the extension of the 
‘law to all nations, but a joyful and universal proclamation of peace and of 
‘heavenly grace on the part of a Saviour rich unto all. And if Israel had 
‘known the part assigned them, instead of making themselves the adver- 
‘saries of this glorious dispensation, they would have become its voluntary 
‘instruments, and transformed themselves into that army of apostles who are 
‘charged with publishing the mercies of God. This divine plan was frus- 
trated through their ignorance, both of the real nature of salvation and of 
‘its universal destination. Such is the force of the following verses. 

Vv. 16, 17. ‘* But they have not all obeyed the gospel ; for Esaias saith, 
Lord, who hath believed our message (prédication)? So then Saith cometh of 


‘The shorter reading rests on the four great uncials, and is preferred by all the recent 
-editors.—T. W. C. 
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hearing, and hearing by the word of God.”?'—The word 4224, but, contrasts 
strongly what has been produced (by the fact of Jewish unbelief) with 
with what should have been the result, faith and the salvation of Israel 
first of all._—Ildvrec, all, denotes the totality of those who hear the word ; 
and the exception indicated by the oi ravrec, not all, applies in the context 
to the mass of the Jewish people who have formed an exception to the gen- 
eral faith which the gospel was finding in the world. The term: have not 
obeyed, reminds us of that in ver. 3: have not submitted themselves. There is 
disobedience in not accepting what God offers. The term gospel (evangel) 
reproduces the word evangelizing (publishing good tidings), ver. 15.—But 
that was to be expected (for). This disobedience was in fact foreseen and 
proclaimed, Isa. hii. 1, without, however, the guilt of Israel being thereby 
diminished, divine foreknowledge not annulling human liberty.—Isaiah in 
this passage proclaims the unbelief of the people of Israel in regard to the 
Messiah, giving a description of His entire appearance in His state of humil- 
iation and pain. He well knew that such a Messiah would not answer to 
the ambitious views of the people, and would be rejected by them. ‘Che 
subject of the unbelief thus proclaimed is not his prophecy only, but above 
all the fact in which it is to be realized.—The word a«o#, which we trans- 
lated by our message signifies : our hearing, and may denote either: what we 
(prophets) hear from the mouth of God, and proclaim to you, Jews; or: 
what you (Jews) hear from us (by our mouth). The second meaning is cer- 
tainly more natural, and agrees better with the meaning of the same word 
in ver. 17.—In quoting this saying, the apostle has in mind not only the 
unbelief of the Jewish people in Palestine in regard to the preaching of the 
apostles, but also that of the synagogues of the whole world in relation to 
his own. 

Ver. 17. There was no logical necessity obliging the apostle to return to 
the two ideas contained in this verse, and already expressed in ver. 14. 
But he takes them up again in passing, as confirmed by the words of Isuiah 
just quoted, and to give occasion more clearly to the objection about to follow 
in ver. 18. “Apa: 80 then (precisely as I was saying).—The meaning of dof, 
hearing, is not modified in passing from ver. 16 to ver. 17. It is still the 
hearing of what is preached as from God; only Paul here distinguishes 
between the two ideas of hearing and preaching (the word of God), which 
were blended in the first of these two terms, ver. 16, in the passage of 
Isaiah (in consequence of the complement judy, of us [our], prophets and 
apostles). It is unnecessary, therefore, to apply the expression word of 
God, as Meyer would, to the command by which God sends the preachers. 
This meaning has not the slightest support in the words of Isaiah, and it is 
contrary to the use of the term pjya, word, in vv. 8, 9, where it denotes the 
work of salvation as preached. It must be the same here. ‘Ex, of: faith 
is born of hearing ; d:d, by: hearing is wrought by the word preached.—The 
complement gf God in the T. R. denotes the author of the word, while the 
complement of Christ in the Alex. and Greco-Lat. reading would express 

-its subject. The first reading agrees better with the context.*—The ques- 
tion is therefore relatively to the unbelief of the Jews: Has this double 
condition been fulfilled toward them? If not, here would be a circumstance 
fitted to exculpate them, and to throw back on God the blame of their un- 
belief and rejection. The apostle does not fail, before closing, to raise this 
question. 

Ver. 18. ‘‘ But I say, Have they not heard? Yea, much more, their sound 
went into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the world.’’—It is not 
God who has failed in His part. No; they who have not believed (the 
majority of Israel) cannot excuse themselves by saying that the mission, 
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which is an essential condition of faith, was not carried out in their case. 
As (according to Ps. xix. 1 et seq.) the heavens and their hosts proclaim 
God’s existence and perfections to the whole universe, and, mute as they 
are, make their voice re-echo in the hearts of all men; so, says St. Paul, 
with a sort of enthusiasm at the memory of his own ministry, the voice of 
the preachers of the gospel has sounded in all countries and in all the cities 
of the known world. There is not a synagogue which has not been filled 
with it; not a Jew in the world who can justly plead ignorance on the 
subject.—M7 oi jxovcav : ‘* It is not, however, the case that they have not 
heard, is it? Evidently the apostle is speaking of those who have not believed, 
consequently of the Jews. How can Origen and Calvin think here of the 
Gentiles? It is the case of the Jews which is being pleaded. The pronoun 
avtav, their (voice), refers not to the subject of the previous sentence, but 
to that of the sentence of the Psalm quoted by Paul: the heavens.—No 
one certainly will think that Paul meant here to give the explanation of 
this passage ; it is an application of the Psalmist’s words, which is still 
freer than that made of the passage from Deut. in vv. 6-8. 

The apostle has just advanced, and then refuted, a first excuse which 
might be alleged in favor of the Jews; he proposes a second, the insuf- 
ficiency of which he will also demonstrate. 

Ver. 19. ‘* But I say, Did not Israel know?) First Moses saith, I will 
provoke you to jealousy by a people who are not a people, by a foolish nation I 
will anger you.’’—My7 oix : “Tt is not the case, however, is it, that Israel 
did not know?” Know what, then? Critics answer the question differ- 
ently. Some, from Chrysostom to Philippi and Hofmann, say: The 
gospel. But what difference in that case would there be between this 
excuse and the former? Philippi seeks to evade this difficulty by explain- 
ing the verb éyvw not in the sense of know, but in the sense of understand ': 
‘Is it credible that Israel did not understand what the Gentiles appre- 
hended at once (the gospel)?’ But in that case the answer would be : 
‘‘ Yes, certainly it is credible, for it is the fact.’’ Now the form of the 
question (with uw) admits only of a negative answer. The object of the 
verb did know ought naturally to be taken from what precedes ; it is there- 
fore the essential idea of this whole passage, the universality of the preach- 
ing of the’ gospel.?- Paul asks: It is not, however, the case, is it, that 
Israel did not know what was coming? that they were taken by surprise 
by this sending of the message of grace to the Gentiles throughout the 
whole world, as by an unexpected dispensation? If it were so, this might 
form an excuse for them. But no; Moses even (ver. 19), and again more 
distinctly Isaiah (vv. 20, 21), had warned them of what would happen, so 
that they cannot excuse themselves by saying that they are the victims of 
a surprise. The sequence and progress of the argument are thus vindicated 
in a way which is perfectly natural and well marked. It is not even 
necessary to introduce here, with Ewald and several others, the more 
special idea of the transference of the kingdom of God from the Jews to 
the Gentiles.—Moses is called jirst relatively to Isaiah (following verse), 
simply because he preceded him, Hofmann has attempted to connect this 
epithet with Israel: ‘‘Did Israel not hear the gospel jirst, as was their 
right?’ But the answer would require to be affirmative ; and this is 
excluded by the y#. It is clear that what Paul is concerned to bring out 
by this word jirst is not the simple fact of the priority of Moses in time to 
Isaiah, but the circumstance that from the very opening of the sacred 
volume the mind of God on the point in question was declared to Israel.— 
The words quoted are found in Deut. xxxii. 21: ‘As Israel have pro- 
voked the Lord to jealousy by worshipping that which is not God, so the 
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Lord in His turn will provoke them to jealousy by those who are not His 
people.’? It is inconceivable how commentators like Meyer can apply 
these last words to the remains of the Canaanites whom the Israelites had 
allowed to remain among them, and whom God proposed to bless to such a 
degree as to render the Israelites jealous of their well-being. Such are the 
exegetical monstrosities to which a preconceived system of prophetical 
interpretation may lead. Moses certainly announces to the Jews in these 
words, as Paul recognizes, that the Gentiles will precede them in the 
possession of salvation, and that this will be the humiliating means 
whereby Israel themselves shall require at length to be brought back to 
their God.—The former of the two verbs (rapaty2ovv) means that God will 
employ the stimulant of jealousy ; and the latter (rapopyitev), that this 
jealousy will be carried even to anger ; but all in view of a favorable result, 
the conversion of Israel. The words: by those who are not a people, have 
been understood in the sense: that the Gentiles are not strictly peoples, 
but mere assemblages of men. This idea is forced, and foreign to the 
context. We must explain: those who are not a people, in the sense : those 
who are not a people, par excellence, my people. 

What Moses had only announced darkly in these words, Isaiah pro- 
claimed with open mouth. He declares unambiguously : God will one day 
manifest Himself to the Gentiles by a proclamation of grace, while the 
Jews will obstinately reject all the blessings which shall be offered to them. 

Vv. 20, 21. ‘* But Hsaias is very bold, and saith, I was found ' of then that 
sought me not; I was made manifest unto them that asked not after me. But 
to Israel he saith, All the day long I have stretched forth my hands unto a 
disobedient and gainsaying wpcople.’— ArotoaAua: ‘he declares without 
mincing matters.’’? The passage quoted is Isa. Ixv. 1. Most modern 
critics apply this saying of Isaiah to the Jews who did not seek the Lord, 
while Paul applies it to the Gentiles. Hofmann, while starting from the 
prevailing explanation, seeks to justify Paul’s quotation ; but without 
success. Meyer acknowledges the difference between the two interpreta- 
tiors, Paul’s and that of modern exegesis. But, he says, Paul saw in 
unbelieving Israel a type of the Gentile world. This solution is impossible ; 
for, as we shall see, Isaiah distinctly contrasts those of whom he is speaking 
in ver. 1 with unbelieving Israel, ver. 2. We think that the simple and 
unbiassed study of the passage from Isaiah leads irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that the prophet really meant to speak in ver. 1 of the Gentiles 
reaching salvation notwithstanding their ignorance, and to contrast them 
with the Jews in their obstinate rebellion against God, who had long 
revealed Himself to them, ver. 2. In fact—1. The term go% expressly dis- 
tinguishes as Gentiles those to whom ver. 1 refers, as the term am (the 
people), in ver. 2, positively describes Israel. 2. This contrast is the more 
certain that the prophet adds to the term goi, the nation, the commentary : 
«(the nation) which was not called by my name.’’ Could he thus desig- 
nate Israel? 3. Is it possible to mistake the contrast established by the 
prophet between those who, not inquiring after the Lord, whom they do 
not yet know, find Him because He consents to manifest Himself to them 
spontaneously (ver. 1), and the people, properly so called, whom for ages 
He has not ceased to call to Him, who know Him as their God, but who 
obstinately reject His mercies (ver. 2)? Let us add, 4, that the two ideas 
of the future unbelief of the Jews in relation to the Messiah, and of the 
calling of the Gentiles to fill for the time their place in the kingdom of 
God, are very distinctly expressed elsewhere in Isaiah ; so lii, 13-15: the 
kings and peoples of the Gentiles, who had not heard any prophecy, 
believe in the suffering and exalted Messiah, while the Jews reject Him, 
though to them He had been clearly foretold (lili, 1) ; so again xlix. 4: 
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the failure of the Messiah's work in Israel, forming a contrast to the rich 
indemnification which is bestowed on Him through the conversion of the 
Gentiles (ver. 6). It is clear that the alleged advances in the inter- 
pretation of the prophets may, after all, on certain points, be only retro- 
gressions. 

The thought of vv. 20 and 21 is analogous to that of x. 30 and 31. The 
unsophisticated ignorance and corruption of the Gentiles are an easier 
obstacle for the light of God to dissipate than the proud oebduracy of the 
Jews, who have for long been visited by divine grace. The words: J was 
made manifest, are intended by the apostle to refer to that universal 
preaching which is the idea of the whole passage. 

Ver. 21. What leads up to this verse is the lively feeling of the contrast 
between the conduct of Israel and that of the Gentiles. It swns up the 
idea of the whole chapter: the obstinate resistance of Israel to the ways of 
God. The Lord is represented, Isa. Lxv. 2, under the figure of a father 
who, from morning to evening, stretches out his arms to his child, and 
experiences from him only refusal and contradiction. It is thus made 
clear that the apostle in no wise puts the rejection of Israel to the account 
of an unconditional divine decree, but that he ascribes the cause of it to 
Israel themselves.'—The preposition xpéc might signify : in relation te, as 
in Luke xix. 9 and xx. 19. But yet the natural meaning is ¢e ; and this 
meaning is quite suitable: ‘He saith to Israel.”? For if in the prophetical 
discourse God spoke of Israel in the third person, in the book written for 
the people it is to them that he addresses this saying ; comp. iii. 19.—4W 
the day long: do not these words designate the whole theocratic epoch, 
which, in the eyes of the Lord, is like a long day of labor in behalf of His 
people? But what a response ‘have they made to such fidelity! The 
words kat avriAéyerra, and gainsaying, were added to the Hebrew text by 
the LXX. They characterize the hair-splittings and sophisms whereby the 
Israelites seek to justify their persevering refusal to return to God ; comp. 
in the Book of Malachi the refrain: ‘‘ And yeisae so! 

Thus Israel, blinded by the privileges bestowed on them, sought only 
one thing: to preserve their monopoly, and for this end to perpetuate 
their law (ver. 4). They have hardened themselves, consequently against 
the two essential features which constituted the Messianic dispensation, a 
free salvation (vv. 5—11) and a salvation offered to all by universal preaching 
(vv. 12-17). And to extenuate this sin, they are wholly without excuse. 
The messengers cf salvation have followed them to the very ends of the earth 
to offer them grace as well as the Gentiles ; neither had God failed to warn 
them beforehand, from the very beginning of their history, cf the danger 
they ran of seeing themselves outstripped by the Gentiles (vv. 18-20). 
All to no purpose. They have held on in their resistance . . . (ver, 21). 
After this, is not the case fully ripe for trial? Do not the facts attest that 
it is not God ‘who has arbitrarily excluded them, but themselves who hare 
placed God under the necessity of pronouncing their rejection ? : 

Yet there is a mercy which, where the sin of man abounds, yet more. 
abounds. It has a last word to speak in this history. Its work toward 
the rebellious people seems closed ; but it is far from being so. And 
chap. xi. proceeds to show us how God, in the overflowing of His grace, 
reserves to Himself the right to make this severe and painful dispensation 
issue in the most glorious result. 


? We know of no Calvinist who would refuse assent to this proposition. —T. W. C. 
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TWENTY-THIRD PASSAGE (CHAP. XI.) 
God's Plan in Israel’s Rejection. 


The apostle has proved in chap. ix. that when God elected Israel, He 
did not lose the right one day to take the severest course against them, if 
if it should be necessary. Then he has showed in chap. x. that in fact 
there was a real ground and moral necessity for this measure. He pro- 
ceeds, finally, to establish in chap. xi. that it was taken with all due 
regard to the position of this people, and within the limits in which it 
should subserve the salvation of mankind and that of Israel themselves. 

This chapter embraces the development of two principal ideas, and then 
aconclusion.. The first idea is this: The rejection of Israel is not total, 
but partial (vv. 1-10). It bears only on that portion referred to in the 

émonstration of God’s right, given in chap. ix. The second: This partial 
rejection even is not eternal, but temporary (vv. 11-382). For after it has 
served the various ends which God had in view in decreeing it, it shall 
come to an end, and the entire nation shall be restored, and with the Gen- 
tiles shall realize the final unity of the kingdom of God. The conclusion is a 
glance at this whole vast plan of God, and the expression of the feeling of 
adoration which is inspired by the contemplation, vv, 33-36, 


Vv. 1-10. 


The partial character of the rejection of God’s people is proved, first by 
the conversion of St. Paul himself (ver. 1); then by the existence of a 
whole Judeo-Christian church (vv. 2-6). And if this church does not 
contain the entire Jewish people, it is the effect of a judgment of a par- 
tial hardening rendered necessary by the moral state of the people (vv. 
7-10). 

Ver, 1. ‘‘ Tsay, then, Hath God cast away His ‘people? Let it not be! Hor 
LT also am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin.’’— 
From all that preceded, chaps. ix. and x., the reader might have concluded 
that God had completely and finally broken with all that bore the name of 
Israel ; hence the then.—The form of the question is such (uw) that only a 
negative answer can be expected. This is likewise indicated by the pro- 
noun abrov, his, which of itself implies the moral impossibility of such a 
measure.—The expression His people does not refer, as some have thought, 
to the elect part of the people only, but, as the expression itself shows, to 
_the nation as a whole. It is evident, indeed, that the rest of the chapter 
treats not of the lot of the Israelites who have believed in Jesus, but of 
the lot of the nation in its entirety. Thus then, this question of ver. 1 is 
the theme of the whole chapter.—-The apostle takes a first answer, by 
“way of preface, from his oWn Case. Is not he, a Jew of well-approved 
Israelitish descent, by the call which he has received from above, a living 
proof that God has not cast_away en masse and without distinction the 
totality of His ancient people? De Weétté and Meyer give a wholly differ- 
ent meaning to this answer. According to them, Paul would say: ‘I 
am too good an Israelite, too zealous a patriot, to be capable of affirming 
a thing so contrary to the interests of my people.’’ Asif the interests of 
truth were not supreme, in Paul’s view, over national affections! And 
what in this case would be meant by the epithets descendant of Abraham 
and of Benjamin, which Meyer alleges against our explanation? May not 
one, with his civil status as an Israelite perfectly unquestionable, comport 
himself as a bad patriot 2? What Paul means by them is this: ‘‘It is nothing 
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my being an Israelite of the purest blood ; God has nevertheless made of me 
such as you see me, a true believer.” Meyer still urges the objection 
of the exceptional position of a man like Paul; but the apostle does not 
confine himself to pleading this personal fact ; he adds to it immediately, 
from ver. 2 onward, the ene fact of the whole Judeo-Christian portion 
of the church.—Weizsacker makes the important remark on this ver. 1: 
‘*Paul could not possibly take his proof from his own person, if the 
mass of the Christians of Rome were Judeo-Christian, and so themselves 
_the_best refutation of the objection raised,” Sica ae Be 

Vv. 2, 3. ‘* God hath not cast away His people which He foreknew. Or wot 
ye not what the Scripture saith in the passage about Elijah ; how he maketh in- 
tercession to God against Israel: Lord, they have killed Thy prophets,? they 
have digged down Thine altars, and I am left alone, and they seck my life.” — 
The formal denial which begins ver. 2 is intended to introduce the more 
general proof, the exposition of which begins with the words: Or sot ye 
not? Several commentators (Or., Aug., Chrys., Luth., Calv., etc.) have 
explained the words: whom He foreknew, as a restriction nairowing the gen- 
eral notion of the people of Israel: ‘‘He could undoubtedly cast away the 
mass of the people, but not the foreknown elect who form, strictly speak- 
ing, His people.’ This meaning is inadmissible; for, as we have already 
seen in ver. 1, the matter in question here is not the lot of this elect por- 
tion, but that of the people as a whole. Is it not of the entire people that 
the apostle speaks when, in vv. 28 and 29, he says: ‘‘ As touching the 
election, they are loved for the Father’s sake; for the gifts and calling of 
God are without repentance ?’ These words are the authentic explanation 
of the expression in ver. 2: His people whom He foreknew. Of all the 
peoples of the earth one only was chosen and known beforehand, by an 
act of divine foreknowledge and love, as the people whose history would 
be identified with the realization of salvation. In all others salvation is 
the affair of individuals, but here the notion of salvation is attached to the 
nation itself; not that the liberty of individuals is in the least compro- 

_ mised by this collective destination. The Israelites contemporary with 
Jesus might reject Him; an indefinite series of generations may for ages 
perpetuate this fact of national unbelief. God is under no pressure; time 
can stretch out as long as He pleases. He will add, if need be, ages to 
ages, until there come at length the generation disposed to open their 
eyes and freely welcome their Messiah. God foreknew this nation as 
believing and saved, and sooner or later they cannot fail to be both. 

As usual, the form : or know ye not, signifies: ‘* Or if ye allege the con- 
trary, do ye forget”? . . .—The expression év ’Hiig, literally, in lias, is a 
form of quotation frequent in the N. T. (Mark)kii. 26; Luke xx, 37) and 
in the Rabbins to denote: ‘in the passage of the Scriptures which contains 
_the history of Elias.’’—The p¥éposifion xara can signify” nothing else here 
“than against. To intercede against is a strange expression, but fitted to 
bring out the abnormal state of the people in regard to whom the prophet 
could only pray thus, that is to say, protesting before God against their 

—onduct. Comp. 1 Kings xix. 10, 14, 18> eR nar Ss tay 

Ver. 3. In the Hebrew text the second clause of the verse is put first ; it is 
needless to seek an intention for this inversion.—Mention is made of ‘ altars 
of God,” though according to the law there was, properly speaking, only 
one legitimate altar, that of the sanctuary. But the law itself authorized, 
besides, the erection of altars in the places where God had visibly revealed 
Himself (Ex, xx. 24), as at Bethel, for example. Moreover, participation in 
the legitimate altar being interdicted within the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, it is probable that in such circumstances the faithful ventured to 
sacrifice elsewhere than at Jerusalem (1 Kings viii. 29).—Meyer interprets 
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the word alone in this sense: ‘alone of all the prophets.’’ This meaning 
seems to us incompatible with God’s answer. The seven thousand are not 
prophets, but simple worshippers. Elijah, in that state of deep discour- 
agement into which foregoing events had plunged him, no longer saw in 
Israel any others than idolaters, or believers too cowardly to deserve the 
name. 

Vv. 4, 5. ‘‘ But what saith the answer of God unto him? I have reserved to 
myself seven thousand men, who have not bowed the knee to Baal. Even so 
then, at this present time also there is a remnant according to the election of 
grace.”’ —Xpnuarioude: the direction of a matter, and hence: a decision of 
authority ; then: a divine declaration, an oracle (Matt. ii. 12).—It is im- 
possible to apply the words: ‘‘I have reserved to myself,’’ to the temporal 
preservation of this elect body of pious Israelites, in the midst of the 
judgments which are soon to burst on Israel. It is in the spiritual sense, | 
as faithful worshippers in the midst of reigning idolatry, that God 
reserves them to Himself. They are the leaven kept by His faithfulness 

“In the midst of His degenerate people.—It is impossible to understand 
what leads Hofmann to take «aréAcwov as the third person plural: ‘‘ They 
(the persecutors) have left me seven thousand men.’’? This cannot be the 
meaning in the Hebrew, where the grammar is opposed to it; and as 
little the sense meant by Paul, where the words to myself and according to 
the election of grace, ver. 5, prove that he is speaking of the action of God 
Himself. The pronoun to myself does not belong to the Hebrew text; it 
is added by Paul to bring more into relief the settled purpose of grace in 
this preservation.—The substantive Bdéat, Baal, is preceded by the fem- 
inine r#: ‘‘the (female) Baal.’? This form is surprising, for Baal, the 
god of the sun among the Pheenicians, was a masculine divinity, to whom 
Astarte, the goddess of the moon, corresponded, as the female divinity. 
By the LXX. the name Baal is sometimes used as feminine, sometimes 
as masculine. In our passage this version uses it in the latter way. To 
explain the female form as used here by Paul, it has been thought that Baal 
was sometimes regarded as a hermaphrodite divinity. But in 1 Sam. vii. 
4, we find Baal put along with Astarte, and both in the feminine form. It 
seems to us more natural simply to understand the feminine substantive eixdve, 
the image, in the sense of: ‘‘the statue Baal.’’ Meyer objects that in that 
case the article rod would be required before Baa2. But the Jews took pleas- 
ure in identifying false gods with their images, as ifto say that the god was 
nothing more than his material representation. The Rabbins, in this same 
contemptuous spirit, had invented the term Mlohoth to designate idols, a 
feminine plural of Elohim, and several have been thereby led to suppose 
that our feminine article might be explained by a feeling of the same 
kind. This explanation is not impossible, but the previous one seems to 
me the more simple. 

Ver. 5. This verse applies the case of the seven thousand to present 
circumstances. The remnant, of whom the apostle speaks, evidently de- 
notes the small portion of the Jewish people who in Jesus have recognized 
the Messiah. The term Jeiypua, remnant, is related to the preceding verb 
katéaurov, I have reserved to myself, kept. There is no reference whatever to 
the members of the Jewish people who shall survive the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and shall be preserved to go into exile. These form, on the 
contrary, the rejected portion to whom the words, vv. 7-10, apply.—The 
three particles which connect this verse with the preceding context: sv, ™ 
then, also, refer, the first to the internal resemblance of the two facts, for the 
same principle is realized in both; the second, to the moral necessity with 
which the one follows from the other in consequence of this analogy. The 
third simply indicates the addition of a new example to the former. —The 
words: according to the election of grace, might apply to the individuals more 
or less numerous who are embraced in this remnant, now become the 
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nucleus of the church. The word election would in that case be explained, 
as in the case of the elect in general, viii. 29, 30, by the fact of the fore- 
knowledge which God had of their faith. But the matter in question 
throughout the whole of this chapter is the lot of the Jewish people in gen- 
eral; it is therefore to them in their entirety that the idea of the divine 
election refers; comp. vv. 2 and 28. One thing indeed follows from the 
election of grace applied to the whole of Israel; not the salvation of such 
or such individuals, but the indestructible existence of a believing remnant: 
at all periods of their history, even in the most disastrous crises of unbelief, 
as at the time of the ministry of Elias, or of the coming of Jesus Christ. 
The idea contained in the words: ‘according to the election of grace,”’ is 
therefore this: In virtue of the election of Israel as the salvation-people, 
God has not left them in our days without a faithful remnant, any more 
than He did in the kingdom of the ten tribes at the period when a far 
grosser heathenism was triumphant. ; 

Ver. 6. ‘Now, if it is by grace, then is it no more of works ; since grace 
would be no more grace.’?'—The apostle wishes to express the idea, that if 
Israel possess this privilege of always preserving within their bosom a 
faithful remnant, it is not because of any particular merit they have ac- 
quired before God by their works ; it is purely a matter of grace on the 
part of Him who has chosen them,’ The instant there was introduced into 
this dispensation a meritorious cause, whether for little or for much, there 
would be taken away from grace its character of freeness; it would no 
longer be what it is.. Why add this idea here? Because it is only inas- 
much as the maintenance of the faithful remnant is a matter of grace, that 
the rejection of the mass (of which Paul is about to speak, vv. 7-9) is not 
an injustice. If there were, on the part of Israel as a people, the least 
merit arising from work as the ground of their election, even that partial 
rejection, of which the apostle speaks, would be impossible.—The word 
od«ért, no more, should be taken here in the logical sense: the principle of 
grace being once laid down. The verb yivera (literally, not is, but becomes) 
should be explained as Meyer does: Grace ceases to show itself as what it - 
is, ceases to decome in its realization what it is in its essence. 

The second proposition, parallel to the former, which is found in the 
T. R., is entirely foreign to the context, and for this reason alone it must 
appear suspicious. But it is decidedly condemned by its omission in the 
greater number of documents, and in particular by the harmony on this 
point of the Alex. and Greco-Latin texts, excepting the Vuticanus. It is 
impossible to imagine a reason copyists could have had for rejecting it. 
Volkmar, in order to remain faithful to the Vatic. alleges this very fact of 
the want of relation to the context as that which struck copyists, and gave 
rise to its rejection. This is to do them too much honor. We should have 
had much graver and more numerous variants in the N. T. if copyists had 
proceeded so freely. It is much more probable that a reader composed a 
proposition parallel and antithetic to the former, and wrote it on the mar- 
gin, whence it passed into the text. Cases of this kind are frequent. 

It is obviously wholly unnecessary, in order to explain this verse, to hold, 
with the Tiibingen school, that the apostle means to refute the Judeo- 
Christian principle of the mixing up of works and grace. Besides, would 
not the apostle have addressed himself directly in this case as he does to 
his Gentile-Christian readers in the passage vv. 13 and 14, which Volkmar 
himself puts parallel to this ? 


17. R. here reads, with B L, the Mnn. and Syr. : e: Se e& epywr, ovKete care xapis, eren TO epyov 
ovkert cori epyov (but if it be of works it is no more grace, since work would be no more work). 
These words are omitted in § A C D E F G P, It. Vulg.; besides this, this sentence presents 
inany variants. 

2“ Human salvation must be ascribed either to man or to God: it cannot be a mixed result 
of two different incommensurable and incongruous agencies.’’—Vaughan, in /o.—T. W. C. 
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Let us again remark the correlation between this passage, vv. 1-5, and 
the preceding, ix. 6-13. The latter referred to the carnal portion of the 
nation, and proved the right God had to reject them (as much as Ishmael 
and Esau); the present passage refers to the faithful portion, and estab- 
lishes the fact that God has not failed to maintain a similar elect number 
in Israel. These two points of view taken together form the complete 
truth on the subject. 

Reuss finds in this passage two theories placed side by side with one an- 
other, but ‘‘which logic deems contradictory.’’ The one, he thinks, is 
that of unconditional grace, by which the boly remnant are kept in their 
fidelity ; the other that of works, by which Paul explains the rejection of 
the nation in general. But there is no contradiction between these two 
points of view: for if the faithfulness of the elect supposes the initiative 
of grace, it nevertheless implies faith on their part,! and if the mass of the 
nation are rejected, this rejection only arises from their voluntary and _per- 
severing resistance to the solicitations of grace. 

The apostle put the question whether the present relation between God | 
and Israel was that of an absolute divorce ; and he began by answering : 
no, in the sense that @ portion at least of Israel have obtained grace, and 
form henceforth the nucleus of the church. But, he adds—for this is the 
other side of thé truth—it is certainly true that the greater part of the 
people have been smitten with hardness. This is what he expounds in vv. 
7-10, showing, as his habit is, that this severe measure was in keeping 
with the antecedents of the theocratic history and the declarations of 
Scripture. 

Vv. 7, 8. ‘*What then? Israel hath not obtained that which he seeketh 
Sor,’ while the election hath obtained it ; but the rest were hardened. Accord- 
ing® as it is written, God hath given them a spirit of torpor, eyes that they 
should not see, and ears that they should not hear, unto this day.’’—By the 
question: What then? Paul means: If Israel are not really rejected, what 
then? What has happened? As he has elucidated this question in chap. 
x., he confines himself to summing up ina word all that he has explained 
above regarding the foolish conduct of Israel. The object of their search, 
the justification to be obtained from God, having been pursued by them in 
a chimerical way (by means of human works), they have not attained the 
end which the elect have reached without trouble by faith. The present 
éxilyrel, seeketh, for which there must not be substituted, with the oldest 
translations (see the critical note), the imperf. sought, indicates what Israel 
has done and is still doing at the very moment when the apostle is writing. 
—tThe elect then being once excepted, it is quite true that all the rest, 
ol Aorxoi, have been rejected, and that in the severest way: a judgment of 
hardening with which God has visited them. The term rwpoir, to harden, 
signifies in the strict sense: to deprive an organ of its natural sensibility ; 
morally : to take away from the heart the faculty of being touched by what 
is good or divine, from the understanding, the faculty of discerning be- 
tween the true and the false, the good and the bad. The sequel will ex- 
plain how it is possible for such an effect to be ascribed to divine opera- 
tion. 

Ver. 8. Holy Scripture had already either witnessed to an operation of 
God in this direction in certain cases, or had raised the foreboding of it in 
regard to the Jews, So when Moses said to the people after their exodus 
from Egypt, Deut. xxix. 4: ‘The Lord hath not given you an heart to 
perceive, and eyes to see, and ears to hear, unto this day.’? And yet 
(ver. 2) ‘‘they had seen all that the Lord did before their eyes.’’ All the 


1 Such an implication is by no means necessary, nor is it suggested by the words of Paul.— 
W.Cc DEREK 


2p G, Tt. Syr. 2 eweGnrec (sought), instead of emgnres (sceeketh), 
3B: cadamep instead of cadws. 
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wonders wrought in the wilderness they had scen in a sort without 
seeing them; they had heard the daily admonitions of Moses without 
hearing them, because they were under the weight of a spirit of insensi- 
bility ; and this judgment which had weighed on them during the forty 
years of their rejection in the wilderness continued still at the time when 
Moses spoke to them in the plains of Moab, when they were preparing to 
enter Canaan: until this day. In quoting this remarkable saying, Paul 
modifies it slightly ; for the first words: ‘‘God hath not given you a heart 
to perceive,’’ he substitutes a somewhat different expression, which he 
borrows from Isa. xxix. 10: ‘‘The Lord hath poured upon you the spirit of 
deep sleep.’’ The negative form of which Moses had made use (‘God hath 
not given you”’ . ... ) perfectly suited the epoch when this long judg- 
ment was about to close: ‘God hath not yet bestowed on you this gracious 
gift to this day; but He is about to grant it at length!’? While, when 
the apostle wrote, the affirmative form used by Isaiah to express the same 
idea was much more appropriate: ‘‘God hath poured out on you”... 
The state of Israel indeed resembled in all respects that of the people 
when in Isaiah’s time they ran blindfold into the punishment of captivity. 
Hence it is that Paul prefers for those first words the form of Isaiah to 
that of Moses.—There is something paradoxical in the expression: a spirit 
of torpor ; for usually the spirit rouses and awakens, instead of rendering 
insensible. But God can also put in operation a paralyzing force. It is so 
when He wills for, a time to give over a man who perseveres in resisting 
Him to a blindness such that he punishes himself as it were with his own 
hand ; see the example of Pharaoh (ix. 17) and that of Saul (1 Sam. xviii. 
10).—The term xardvvéic, which is ordinarily translated by stupefaction, and 
which we prefer to render by the word torpor, may be explained etymologi- 
cally in two ways: Either it is derived from vicow, the act of piercing, 
rending, striking, whence there would result, when the blow is violent, a 
state of stupor and momentary insensibility ; or it is taken to be from vbw, 
vito, vvoraca, to bend the head in order to sleep, whence : to. fall asleep. It is 
perhaps in this second sense that the LXX. have taken it, who use it pretty 
frequently, as in our passage, to translate the Hebrew term mardema, deep 
sleep. This second derivation is learnedly combated by Fritzsche; but it 
has again quite recently been defended by Volkmar. If we bring into 
close connection, as St. Paul does here, the saying of Isaiah with that of 
Deuteronomy, we must prefer the notion of torpor or stupor to that of sleep ; 
for the subject in question in the context is not a man who is sleeping, but 
one who, while having his eyes open and seeing, sees not.—The works of 
God have two aspects, the one external, the material fact ; the other inter- 
nal, the divine thought contained in the fact. And thus it comes about, 
that when the eye of the soul is paralyzed, one may see those works with- 
out seeing them; comp. Isa. vi. 10; Matt. xiii. 14,15; John xii. 40, ete. 
—The apostle adds in the following verses a second quotation, taken from 
Ps. Ixix. 22 and 28. 

Vv. 9, 10. ‘‘ And David saith, Let their table be made a snare and a trap 
and a stumbling-block, and [so] a just recompense unto them! Let their eyes 
be darkened, that they may not see; and bow down their back alway /?’—Paul 
ascribes this psalm to David, according to the title and Jewish tradition ; 
he does not meddle with criticism. Is this title erroneous, as is alleged by 
our modern savants? They allege vv. 33-36, which close the psalm, and in 
which we have mention made of the liberated captives who shall rebuild 
and possess the cities of Judah, expressions which naturally apply to the 
time of the captivity. But, on the other hand, the author speaks “of that 
zeal for the house of God which eats him up ;’’ which supposes the exist- 
ence of the temple. Nay more, the adversaries who oppress him are ex- 
pressly designated as members of God’s people: they are ‘“ his brethren, 
his mother’s children’ (ver. 8); they shall be blotted out of the book of 
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life’’ (ver. 28) ; their name was therefore inscribed in it ; they are not the 
Chaldeans, Finally, what is stronger: those enemies, his fellow-country- 
men, enjoy perfect external well-being ; while they give the Psalmist, the 
object of their hatred, gall to drink, they themselves sit at table and sing 
as they drink strong drink (vv. 22 and 11, 12).; a singular description of 
the state of the Jews in captivity! It must therefore be held that the last 
verses of the psalm (vv. 33-36) were, like the last and perfectly similar 
verses of Ps. li. (vv. 18 and 19), added to the hymn later, when the exiled 
people applied it to their national sufferings.1. The original description is 
that of the righteous Israelite suffering for the cause of God; and his ad- 
versaries, to whom the curses contained in the two verses quoted by Paul 
refer, are all the enemies of this just one within the theocracy itself, from 
Saul persecuting David down to the Jewish enemies of Jesus Christ and 
His Church.—The tad/eis, in the Psulmist’s sense, the emblem of the material 
pleasures in which the ungodly live. Their life of gross enjoyments is to 
become to them what the snares of all sorts with which men catch them are 
to the lower animals. It is difficult to avoid thinking that the apostle is 
here applying this figure in a spiritual sense ; for the punishment which he 
has in view is of a spiritual nature ; it is, moral hardening. The cause of 
such a judgment must therefore be something else than simple worldly 
enjoyment ; it is, as we have seen, the proud confidence of Israel in their 
ceremonial works. The tadle is therefore, in Paul’s sense, the emblem of 
presumptuous security founded on their fidelity to acts of worship, whether 
the reference be to the table of showbread as a symbol of the Leyitical 
worship in general, or to the sacrificial feasts. These works, on which they 
reckoned to save them, are precisely what is ruining them.—The Psalmist 
expresses the idea of ruin only by two terms : those of snare and net (in the 
LXX. rayic, nei, and cxdvdadov, stumbling-block). Paul adds a third, @4pa, 
strictly prey, and hence : every means of catching prey. This third term is 
taken from Ps. xxxy. 8 (in the LXX), where it is used as a parallel to rayic, 
net, in a passage every way similar to that of Ps, Ixix. By this accumula- 
tion of almost synonymous terms, Paul means forcibly to express the idea 
that it will be impossible for them to escape, because no kind of snare will 
be wanting ; first the net (rayic), then the weapons of the chase (##pa), and 
finally the trap which causes the prey to fall into the pit (cxavdadov).—-The 
Hebrew and the LXX., as we have said, contain ouly two of these terms, 
the first and the third. Instead of the second, the LXX. read another 
regimen : cic dvrarddoow, for a recompense, ‘Whence comes this expression ? 
They have evidently meant thereby to render the word lischelomim, for 
those who are in security, which in the Hebrew text is put between the 
words snare and stwmbling-block. Only to render it as they have done, they 
must have read leschillowmim (probably after another reading). This sub- 
stantive is derived from the verb schalam, to be complete, whence in the Piel : 
to recompense. It therefore signifies recompense ; hence this ci¢ avrarddoow, 
Sor a recompense, in the LXX. Paul borrows from them this expression ; 
but he puts it at the end as a sort of conclusion: ‘‘and so in just retribu- 
tion.’? In ver. 10 the apostle continues to apply to the present judgment 
of Israel (hardening) the expressions of the Psalmist. The reference is to 
the darkening of the understanding which follows on the insensibility of 
the heart (ver. 9), to such a degree that the Gentiles, with their natural 
good sense, understand the gospel better than those Jews who have been 
instructed and cultivated by divine revelation.—The last words : bow down 
their reins, are an invocation ; they refer to the state of slavish fear in which 
the Jews shall be held as long as this judgment of hardening which keeps 
them outside of the gospel shall last. They are slaves to their laws, to 
their Rabbins, and even to their God (viii. 15). We must beware of thinking, 


1 This is by no means necessary.—T. W. C. 
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as Meyer does, that this chastisement is their punishment for the rejection 
of the Messiah. Itis, on the contrary, that rejection which is in the apostle’s 
eyes the realization of the doom of hardening previously pronounced upon 
them. As St. Jolin shows, xii. 87 et seq., the Jews would not have re- 
jected Jesus if their eyes had not been already blinded and their ears 
stopped. It could only be under the weight of one of those judgments 
which visit man with a spirit of torpor, that any could fail to discern the 
Taying forth of the glory of God in the person of Jesus Christ, as the 
apostle declares, 2 Cor. iv. 4. In this passage he ascribes the act of blind- 
ing to the god of this world, who has cast a veil over the spirit of his 
subjects. This means, as is seen in the book of Job, that God proves or 
punishes by leaving Satan to act, and it may be by the spirit of torpor men- . 
tioned in ver. 8, as with that spirit of lying whom the Lord sent to seduce, 
Ahab in the vision of the prophet Micaiah, 1 Kings xxii. 10 et seq. How- 
ever this may be, the rejection of Jesus by the Jews was the effect, not the 
cause of the hardening. The cause—Paul has clearly enough said, ix. 
31-38—was the obstinacy of their self-righteousness. 


Vv. 11-82. 


God has not then, absolutely speaking, rejected His people ; but it is per- 
fectly true that He has hardened and rejected a portion of them. Yet 
there are two restrictions to be noted here: This chastisement is only . 

ene and, besides, it is only temporary. It is this second idéa which is 
developed in the following passage. It is obvious how far Reuss is mis- 
taken when he calls this second passage, in relation to the former, ‘a 
second explanation.’ This critic’s constant idea is that of contradictory 
points of view placed in juxtaposition in the apostle’s writing. On the 
contrary, the following passage is the logical complement of the preceding : 
‘And this chastisement, which has fallen on, Israel only partially, is itself [ 

¢t< only for a time.”’ 

: his passage includes four sections, having each a distinct subject. 

The first, vv. 11-15, points out the two ends, the proximate, and the jinal, 
of the rejection of the Jews. The proximate end was to facilitate the con- 
version of the Gentiles, the final end is to restore the Jews themselves by 

~ means of the converted Gentiles, and that to bring down at length on the 
latter the fulness of divine blessing. 

.. the second section, vv. 16-24, is intended to put the Gentiles on their 
guard against the pride with which they might be inspired by the position 
which is made theirs for the present in the kingdom of God, as well as 
against contempt of the Jews into which they might be carried. : 

{Inthe third, vv. 25-29, Paul announces positively, as a matter of revela- 
| tion, the fact of the final conversion of Israel. 

Finally, the fourth, vv. 30-32, contains a general view of the course of 
divine work in the accomplishment of salvation. 

It is impossible, in a subject so difficult, to imagine a simpler and more 
logical order. 


Vv. 11-15. 


Vv. 11, 12. ‘I say then, Have they stumbled that they should fall? Let it 
not be! But by their fall salvation is come unto the Gentiles, for to provoke 
them to jealousy. Now, if the fall of them be the riches of the world, and the 
diminishing of them the riches of the Gentiles, how much more will be their 


Sulness!?’—The then indicates that this new question is occasioned by the 
preceding development: ‘¢A portion have been hardened ; is it then for- 
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ever ?? The question with y# anticipates a negative answer. According 
to many commentators, the two terms stumble and fall have almost the same 
meaning, and they make the question signify : ‘have they fallen solely for 
the end of falling?’ But this meaning would have required the adverb 
pévav, only, and it is contrary besides, to the difference of meaning between 
the two verbs ; xraiewv, to stumble, expresses the shock against an obstacle ; 
nine, to fall, the fall which follows from it. Consequently the meaning 
can only be this: ‘‘ Have they stumbled so as to leave forever their posi- 
tion as God’s people, and to remain as it were lying on the ground (plunged 
in perdition) ?’’? Comp. the figures of striking against, ix. 32, and stumbling, 
ver. 9.—‘* No,’’ answers the apostle, ‘‘ God has very different views. This 
dispensation tends to a first proximate aim, namely, to open to the Gentiles 
the gateway of salvation.” According to Reuss, the apostle means to say, 
God ‘‘ has for the present hardened the Jews that the gospel might be car-, 


ried to the Gentiles.’’ If by this the author means anew to ascribe to St. 

“Paul the idea of thé unconditional decree in virtue of which God disposes 
of men independently of their moral liberty, he completely mistakes the 
apostle’s thought. Jt is through the fault of Israel that it has been impos- 
sible for the preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles to be carried out except ~ 
by God’s breaking with the chosen people. If, indeed, this people had’ 
ent themselves with intelligence and love to God’s purpose toward the rest 
of mankind, they would willingly have let fall their theocratic pretensions : 
and, substituting the righteousness of faith for that of the Jaw, they would 
themselves have become God's instruments in offering to the Gentiles the 
grace they enjoyed. But as their national pride did not permit them to _ 
enter on this path, an@ as they wished at any cost to maintain their legal 

_system, God was obliged to blind them, so that they should not in Jesus 

_recognize their Messiah. Otherwise the gospel would have been Judaized ; ~~ 

_believing Gentiles would have required to become the proselytes of Israel, 
and this would have been an end of salvation for the world, and of the world ~ 
for salvation. Moreover, in consequence of the proud contempt of the 

Jews for the Gentiles, there would have been formed betweén them and 

the latter such a relation of enmity, that if Christianity offered itself to the 

world under cover of this detested Judaism, it would, no doubt, have 
gained some adherents, but it would have been the object of the antipathy 
which the Gentile world felt to the Jewish people. In these circumstances, 

God, who wished the salvation of the world, necessarily required to disen- 

tangle the cause of the gospel from that of Judaism, and even to oppose 

them to one another. And this is what was brought about by the refusal 
of Israel to recognize Jesus as the Messiah. The preaching of the Christ, 
delivered by this very separation, was able, free from all hindrance, to take 
its flight over the world. Once, then, Israel had become by their own 
fault what they were, God could evidently not act otherwise, if He would 
save the Gentiles; but nothing forced Israel to become such. There is 
nothing here, therefore, of an unconditional decree ; it is ever the same law 
we meet with: God’s plan embracing the vagaries of human liberty, and 
making them turn to its own fulfilment. 
But that isnot all. Wonderful result! Israel, having been unwilling 
to concur with God in saving the Gentiles, must end by being themselves 
~sived through their salvation. “It is undoubtedly a humiliation for them 
“to be the last to enter where they should have introduced all others: but 
on God’s part it is the height of mercy. Here is the more remote end (for 
which the conversion of the Gentiles becomes a means), which Paul indi- 

_ cates in the words borrowed from the passage of Moses quoted above, 
x. 19: ‘‘to provoke them to jealousy.’’ Seeing all the blessings of the 
kingdom, pardon, justification, the Holy Spirit, adoption, shed down” 

abundantly on the Gentile-nations through faith in Him whom they have 


‘CRejected, how can they help saying at length: These blessings are ours? 
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And how can they help opening their eyes and recognizing that Jesus is 
the Messiah, since in Him the works predicted of the Messiah are accom- 
plished ? How shall the elder son, seeing his younger brother seated and 
celebrating the feast at his father’s table, fail to ask that he may re-enter 
the paternal home and come to sit down side by side with his brother, 
after throwing himself into the arms of their common father? Such is the 
spectacle of which Paul gives us a glimpse in the words; to provoke them 
to jealousy. The sin of the Jews could modify the execution! God’s~plan, 
*Yput by mo means prevent ie tama a To hat muieee eae eee 
“Ver. 12. The 0é is that of gradation: well then.. It is a new and more 
joyous perspective still which the apostle opensup. If the exclusion of 
the Jews, by allowing the gospel to be presented to the world freed from 
every legal form, has opened for it a large entrance among the Gentiles, 
what will be the result of the restoration of this peopie, if it shall ever be 
realized? What blessings of higher excellence for the whole world may 
not be expected from it! Thus the apostle advances from step to step in 
the explanation of this mysterious decree of rejection.— Their fall or their 
JSalse step: this expression, which refers back to the term rraiecv, to stumble, 
ver. 11, denotes Jewish unbelief.—By the riches of the world, Paul under-_ 
_ stands the state of grace into which the Gentiles are introduced by faith in_ 
a free salvation.—The two abstract expressions fall and world are repro- 
“ duced in a more concrete way in a second proposition parallel to the first ; 
the former in the term #rrqua, which we translate by diminishing (reduction 
to a small number) ; the latter in the plural word the Gentiles. The word 
qttua comes from the verb 7rracfa, the fundamental meaning of which is: 
to be in a state of inferiority. This inferiority may be one in relation to an 
enemy ; in this case the verb means : to be overcome (2 Pet. ii. 19), and the 
substantive derived from it signifies defeat (clades). Or the inferiority may 
refer toa state fixed on as normal, and below which one falls. The sub- 
stantive in this case denotes a deficit, a fall. Of these two meanings the 
first is impossible here; for the enemy by whom Israel would be beaten 
could be no other than God; now in the context this thought is inap- 
plicable. The second and only admissible sense may be applied either 
qualitatively or numerically. In the former case, the subject in question 
is a level of spiritual life beneath which Israel has fallen; comp. 1 Cor. 
vi. 7: ‘There is utterly an inferiority, 7rrua (a moral deficit), among you 
because ye go to law one with another,’’ and 2 Cor. xii. 18. Applied here, 
this meaning would lead to the following explanation: ‘‘ The moral degra- 
dation of Israel has become the cause of the enriching of the Gentiles.” 
ut there is something repugnant in this idea, and, besides, we should be 
obliged by it to take the substantive rAjpaua, the fulness, which corresponds 
to it, also in the moral sense: the perfect spiritual state to which the Jews 
shall one day be restored. Now this meaning is impossible in view of ver. 
25, where this expression evidently denotes the totality of the Gentile 
nations. We are therefore led by this antithesis to the numerical meaning 
of yrrmua, diminishing to a small number (of believers) : ‘‘If their diminish- 
ing as God’s people to a very small number of individuals (those who have 
received the Messiah) has formed the riches of the world, how much more 
their restoration to the complete state of a people’ ...! But it is im- 
portant to observe the shade of difference between this and the often 
repeated explanation of Chrysostom, which applies the word #rryua to the 
believing Jews themselves, which would lead to an idea foreign to the 
context, namely this: that if so small a number of believing Jews have 
already done so much good to the world by becoming the nucleus of the 
church, the entire nation once converted will do more still. ‘The pronoun 
avray (their) excludes this sense; for in the three propositions it can only 
apply to the same subject, the Jewish people in general (Meyer).—Instead 
of ‘‘the riches of the world,’’ the apostle says the second time ‘the riches 
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of the Gentiles ;’ because now there presents itself to his mind that. in- 
definite series of Gentile nations who, ever as the preaching of the gospel 
shall reach them, shall enter successively into the church, and thus fill up 
the void arising from the reduction of Israel to so small a number of be-_ 
lievers.— Their fulness: the totality of the then living members of the 
people of Israel. The term rifpwoua, used apparently in such different 
acceptations by the N. T. writers, has but one fundamental signification, 
of which all the others are only various applications. It always denotes : 
that with which an empty space is filled (id quo res impletur) ; comp. 
Philippi simplifying Fritzsche. In the application of this term to the 
people of Israel, we must regard the abstract notion of a people as the 
empty frame to be filled, and the totality of the individuals in whom this 
notion is realized, as that which fills the frame.—From what we have said 
above, we must set aside meanings of a qualitative nature, such as: ‘the 
fulness of the Messianic salvation,’’ or ‘‘the restoration of Israel to its 
normal position,’’ or the state of spiritual perfection to which it is destined 
(Fritzs., Riick., Hofm.). Neither can the meaning be admitted which 
Philippi ascribes to the two words #rrjua and tAgjpwua ; he supplies as 
their understood complement the idea of the kingdom of God, and 
explains: ‘‘the blank produced in the kingdom of God by their rejec- 
tion,’’ and ‘‘the filling up of this blank by their readmission.’’ This 
is to do violence to the meaning of the genitives airéy, and to intro- 
duce into the text an idea (that of the kingdom of God) which is nowhere 
indicated. 

Vv. 13-15 are a more particular application to St. Paul’s ministry of the 
ideas expounded vv. 11 and 12; for this ministry had a decisive part to 
play in accomplishing the plan of God sketched in these two last verses ; 
and the feelings with which Paul discharged his apostleship must be in har- 
mony with the course of God’s work. This is exactly what he shows in 
these three verses. 

Vv. 13-15. “‘ For! I say it to you Gentiles: Inasmuch? as I am an apostle 
of the Gentiles, I magnify mine office: if by any means I may provoke to emu- 
lation them which are my flesh, and might save some of them. For if’ the cast- 
ing anay of them be the reconciling of the world, what shall the restoring of them 
be, but a resurrection from the dead ??’—It is somewhat difficult to decide 
between the two readings yap (for) and dé (now then). The authorities are 
balanced ; but it is probable that the dé, now, has been substituted for for, 
because the observation which begins ver. 18 was connected with the pre- 
ceding verse in this sense: ‘‘ Now I tell you that (the preceding) specially 
you Gentiles.’’ And as this connection is decidedly mistaken, and the apos- 
tle’s observation refers manifestly to what follows (vv. 18-15), there is 
reason to believe that the true connection is that which is expressed by for. 
And in fact the natural transition from vv. 11 and 12 to vv. 13-15 is this: 
‘* What Ihave just told you of the magnificent effects which will one day be 
produced among you Gentiles by the restoration of the Jews, is so true that 
it is even in your interest and as your apostle, the apostle to you Gentiles, 

«that I strive to labor for the salvation of the Jews; for I know all that will 
one day accrue to you from their national conversion, a trué spiritual res- 
—urrection (ver. 15).’”” There is a wholly different and widespread way ot 

deetaiding the meaning of these three verses. It is to take vv. 13 and 

14 as a sort of parenthesis or episode, and to regard ver. 15 as a somewhat 

more emphatic repetition of ver. 12; comp. for example, vv. 9 and 10 of 

chap. v. In that case, what the apostle would say in this parenthesis (vv. 

13 and 14) would be this: ‘‘If I labor so ardently in my mission to the 


17. R. reads yap (for), with D E F G L, It., while % ABP, Syr. read 8 (now then), and ©: 


ov (therefore). 
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Gentiles, it is that I may thereby stimulate my fellow-countrymen, the Jews, 
to seek conversion.’’? It is the opposite thought from that which we have 
been expressing. This meaning occurs in almost all the commentaries. 
But, ist. It is impossible to understand how Paul could say that as the 
apostle of the Gentiles ; he would rather say it though their apostle and as a 
Jew by birth. 2d, After an interruption like that of vv. 13 and 14, it would 
be unnatural to make the for of ver. 15 bear on yer. 12. This is what ren- 
ders the case so different from that of chap. v. 9,10. Let us study our text 
more closely, and we shall certainly be led to the first meaning which we 
have stated. The emphasis is not on the fact that in laboring for the con- 
version of the Gentiles he is laboring in the end for that of the Jews— 
which is undoubtedly true, vv. 13 and 14—but on the fact that in laboring 
thus for the conversion of the Jews he is in that very way laboring for the 
good of the Gentiles, who are his proper charge, vv. 13-15. 

To you, Gentiles: Baur and his disciples (Volkmar, Holsten), and also 
Mangold, allege that this style of address embraces only a fraction of the 
church, the members of Gentile origin, who are only a weak minority. 
Meyer rightly answers that in that case Paul must have written : Toi¢ é@vecw 
év hiv Aéywo, ‘I address those of you who are of Gentile origin.*? Weizsacker, 
in the often quoted work (p. 257), likewise observes with reason, that the form 
employed being the only direct style of address used to the readers in this 
whole passage, it is natural to apply it to the entire church; that one may 
consequently conclude from these words with the utmost certainty that mem- 
bers of Gentile origin formed the preponderating element in this church. 
We shall ask further, if in the opposite case Paul could have called the Jews 
my flesh, as speaking in his own name only, while the great majority of his 
readers shared with him the characteristic of being Judeo-Christians.—And 
what does the apostle say to those Gentiles who have become believers ? 
The conjunction é9’ écov may signify as long as, or inasinuch as. It is clear 
that the notion of time has no application here, and that the second sense 
is'the only possible one; comp. Matt. xxv. 40. By this expression Paul 
distinguishes in his own person two men :’one, in whose name he is here 
speaking ; that is, as he says, the apostle of the Gentiles. Who is the other? 
That is understood of itself, and the following expression: pov ry» capxa, 
which should be translated by : my own jlesh (in consequence of the promi- 
nent position of the pronoun jov), reveals it clearly enough: it is the Jew in 
him. What does he mean then? That if asa Jew who has become a be- 
liever he certainly feels the desire to labor for the salvation of his fellow- 
countrymen (Ais jlesh), he strives all the more to do so as the apostle of the 
Gentiles, because the conversion of his people must end in loading the Gen-_ 
tiles with all the riches of the blessings of the gospel. _ The sequel will ex- 
plain how (ver. 15). In this connection of idéas there is no doubt that the 
pév, Which the T, R. reads after é9’ écov, and which is rejected by the Greco- 
Latin reading, belongs really to the text. For this particle is intended to 
fix and bring out forcibly the character belonging to Paul of apostle to the 
Gentiles, in opposition to the other which he also possesses. The word is 
supported, besides, even by the Alexs., which read xiv oiy. As to this od», 
therefore, added by the latter, it is evidently, as Meyer himself acknowl- 
edges, a gloss, occasioned bythe fact that the first proposition was con- 
nected with ver. 12, in order to begin afterward a wholly new sentence. 

What does Paul understand by the expression: I magnify mine office ? 
These words might be applied to the defences which he was constantly 
obliged to make of his apostleship, to the narratives in which he proclaimed 
before the churches the marvellous successes which God granted him (Acts 
xv. 12, xxi. 19; 1 Cor. xv. 9,10). But instead of contributing to bring 
the Jews to faith (ver. 14), such recitals could only embitter them. It is 
therefore of the zeal and activity displayed by him in the service of his 
mission that the apostle is thinking. Zo magnify his ministry as the 
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apostle of the Gentiles, is to convert as many heathens as possible. And 
thereby at what remoter result is he aiming’? Hetells us in vert 14. 

Ver. 14, He would try éf én any way (cixoc ; comp. Phil. iii. 11) he may 
reach the end, by dint of success, of awakening his people, whom he loves 
as his own flesh, from their torpor, should it only be by jealousy ? Here, 
as in ver, 11, he uses the expression which Moses had employed (x. 19). 
No doubt he does not deceive himself ; he does not reckon on a conversion 
of Israel en masse before the last times; but he would like at least, he adds, 
to save some of them, as first-fruits of the harvest. But we are not at the 

“goal. That even is only a means. “The inal aim is declared’in ver. 15. 

‘Ver. 15. In truth, it will not be till the national conversion of Israel 
take place, that the work of God shall reach its perfection among the Gen- 
tiles themselves, and that the fruit of his labor as their apostle will break 
forth in all its beauty. Such is the explanation of the words of ver. 13: 
““Inasmuch as { am the apostle of the Gentiles.’ Asa Jew, he certainly 
desires the conversion of the Jews; but he desires it still more, if possible, 
as the apostle of the Gentiles, because he knows what this event will be 
for the enlire church. It is clear how closely the for at the beginning of 
this verse joins it to vv. 13 and 14, and how needful it is to guard against 
making these two last a parenthesis, and ver. 15 a repetition of ver. 12. It 
is also clear how wide of the truth are Bauer and his school, when they find. 
in these verses a clever artifice by which Paul seeks to render his mission 
among the Gentiles acceptable to the so-called Judeo-Christian church of 
Rome. According to this interpretation, his meaning would be: ‘‘ You 
are wrong in taking offence at my mission to the Gentiles; it is entirely to 
the profit of the Jews, whom it must end by bringing to the gospel;’’ an 
adroit way, if one dared say so, of gilding the pill for them! Not only is 
such a supposition unworthy of the apostle’s character, but it is just the 
opposite of his real thought.—Here it is as it results from the three verses 
combined: ‘‘To take it rightly, it is as your apostle, you Gentiles, that I 
labor in seeking to provoke the Jews to jealousy by your conyersion ; for _ 

“it is not till they shall be restored to grace that you yourselves shall be _ 
crowned with fulness of life’? This saying is not therefore a captatio bene- 
frente indirectly appealing to Judeo-Christian readers ; it is a jet of light 
for the use of Gentile-Christians. 

The term azofo0A97 strictly denotes the act of throwing far from oneself 
(Acts xxvill. 22: axoBory yuyijc, the loss of life). How is the rejection of 
the Jews the reconciliation of the world? Inasmuch as it brings down 

~that.wall of law which kept the Gentiles outside of the divine covenant, 
and opens wide to them the door of grace by simple faith in the atonement. 
—Now, if such is the effect of their rejection, what shall be the effect of 
their. readmission ? The word rpédcAnyuc (translated by Osterv. their recall, : 
by Oltram. their restoration, by Segond, their admission) strictly signifies 

4, the act of welcoming. When cursed, they have contributed to the restora-__ 

tion of the worlds what will they not do when blessed ? There seems to 

“De here an allusion to what Christ Himself did for the world by His expi- 
atory death and resurrection. In Christ’s people there is always something 
of Christ Himself, mutatis mutandis.—A host of commentators, from Origen 
and Chrysostom down to Meyer and Hofmann (two men who do not often 
agree, and who unfortunately concur in this case), apply the expression : @ 
life from the dead, to the resurrection of the dead, in the strict sense. But— 
1st. Why use the expression a life, instead of saying as usual dvdoracre, the 
resurrection? 2d. Why omit the article before the word life, and not say 
as usual the life, life eternal, instead of a life? And more than all, 3d. 
What so close relation could there be between the fact of the conversion of 
the Jews and that of the bodily resurrection ? Again, if Paul confined him- 
self to saying that the second event will closely follow the first, this tem- 
poral relation would be intelligible, though according to him the signal 
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for the resurrection is the return of the Lord (1 Cor. xv. 23), and not at 
all the conversion of Israel. Bu. he goes the length of identifying the two 
facts of which he speaks: ‘‘ What shall their return be but a life?’ It is 
evident, therefore, for all these reasons, that the expression: a life from 
the dead, must be applied toa powerful spiritual revolution which will be_ 
.wrought in the heart of Gentile Christendom by the fact of the conversion 
of the Jews. So it has been understood by Theoph., Mel., Calv., Beza, 
hilip., ete. The light which converted Jews bring to the church, and the 
power of life which they have sometimes awakened in it, are the pledge of 
that spiritual renovation which will be produced in Gentile Christendom 
by their entrance en masse. , Do we not then feel that in our present condi- 
tion there is something, and that much, wanting to us that the promises of 
the gospel may be realized in all their fulness ; that there is, as it were, a 
mysterious hindrance to the efficacy of preaching, a debility inherent in our 


“spiritual lifé, a lack of joy and force which contrasts strangely with the 
ve joyful outbursts of prophets and psalmists ; that, in fine, the feast in the 
/ / aes poms ls not complete . . . why? because it cannot be so, so long 
of as the family is _not entirely reconstituted by the return of the elder son. __, f 
/ f  ~<Then shall come the Pentecost of the Jast“times, the latter rain. We are (1A“ 
deme) little‘affected by the objection of Meyer, who alleges that, according to St. al 
Paul, the last times will be times of tribulation (those of Antichrist), and ar | 
not an epoch of spiritual prosperity. We do not know how the apostle 
conceived the succession of events; it seems to us that, according to the 
i Apocalpyse, the conversion of the Jews (chap. xi. 13 and_ xiv. 1 et seq.) 


/ jnust_precede the coming of the Antichrist, and consequently also Christ’s 
coming again. Paul does nét express himself on this point, because, as~— 
always, he only brings out what belongs rigorously to the subject he is 
treating. 





Vv. 16-24, 


The apostle proves in this passage the perfect congruity, from the view- 
point of Israelitish antecedents, of the event which he hus just announced 
as the consummation of Israel’s history. Their future restoration is in con- 
formity with the holy character impressed on them from the first ; it is 
therefore not only possible, but morally necessary (ver. 16). This thought, 
he adds, should inspire the Gentiles, on the one hand, with a feeling of pro- 
found regard for Israel, even in their lapsed state (vv. 17, 18); on the 
other, with a feeling of watchful fear over themselves ; for if a judgment 
of rejection overtook such a people, how much more easily may not the 
same chastisement descend on them (vv. 19-21)! He finishes with a con- 
clusion confirming the principal idea of the passage (vv. 22-24). 

Ver. 16. “ But if the jirst-fruit be holy, the lump is also holy ; and if the 
root be holy, so are the branches.”’—The Jewish people are consecrated to God 
by their very origin—that is to say, by the call of Abraham, which in- 
cluded theirs (ver. 29).—According to Num. xv. 18-21, every time the 
Israelites ate of the bread of the land which God had given them, they were 
first of all to set aside a portion of the dough to make a cake intended for 
the priests. This cake bore the name of arapyh, jirst-fruits ; it is to this 
usage the apostle alludes in the first part of our verse. It has sometimes 
been alleged that he took the figure used here from the custom of offering 
in the temple, on the 16th Nisan, on the morrow after the Passover, the 
sacred sheaf gathered in one of the fields of Jerusalem, as first-fruits and as 
a consecration of the entire harvest. But the subject in question here is a 
portion of dough (tpaua), which necessarily leads to the first meaning. 
This cake offered to God’s representative impressed the seal of consecration 
on the entire mass from which it had been taken, What is it that corre- 
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sponds to this emblem in the apostle’s view? Some answer: the Jews con- 
verted in the first times of the church ; for they are the pledge of the final 
conversion of the whole people. But exactly the same thing might be said 
of the first Gentile converts, as being the pledge of the successive conversion 
of all the Gentiles. Now, by this figure Paul’s very object is to express a 
characteristic peculiar to the Jews. Some Fathers (Or., Theod.) apply this 
emblem to Christ, as assuring the conversion of the ple from whom He 
sprang. Dut this reasoning would apply equally to Gentile humanity, since 
Jesus isa man, notonlyaJew. We must therefore, with the majority of 
commentators, take these holy first-fruits as the patriarchs, in whose person 
all their posterity are radically consecrated to the mission of being the 
salvation-people ; comp. ix. 5 and xi. 28. 

But this figure, by which the entire nation was compared to a lump of 
dough consecrated to God, did not furnish the apostle with the means of 
distinguishing between Jews and Jews, between those who had faithfully 
preserved this national character and those who had obliterated it by their 

exeonal unbelief. Thus he is obliged to add a second figure, that he may 
ye able to make the distinction which he must here lay down between those 
two so different portions of the nation. There is therefore no need to seck 
a different meaning for the second figure from that of the first.— Origen, 
again, applies the emblem of the roctto Chris, inasmuch as by His heavenly 
origin He is the true author of the Jewish people; but this notion of 
Christ’s pre-existence is forcign to the context.—It follows from these two 
comparisons, that to obtain salvation the Jewish people had only to remain 
on the soil where they were naturally rooted, while the salvation of the 
Gentile demands a complete transplantation. Hence a double warning 
which Paul feels himself forced to give to the latter. And first the warn- 
ing against indulging pride. i 

Vv. 17, 18. ** Now, if come of the branches be broken off, and thou, being a 
wild cline tree, wert grafted in their place, and with them partakest of the root* 
and Jatness of the lice tree, boast not against the branches ; and if thou boast, 
a is not tho that hearest the root, but the root the.’’—We might give dé the 
sense of but (‘‘but if, notwithstanding their natural consecration, the 
branches were broken off’’); or that of now, which is better, as the argu- 
ment continues down to the inference drawn in ver. 18.—Undoubtedly an 
event has happened which seems to be in contradiction to this people’s 
character of holiness ; a certain number of its members, like branches struck 
down with an ax, have been rejected. The term some indicates any fraction 
whatever, small or considerable matters not (see on iii, 3).—Xi 6¢, and if 
thy. Some commentators think that this style of address applies to the 
Gentile-Christian church personified. But in that sense would, not the 
article 6 have been ueeded before aypié7awc, the wild olive? Without an 
article the word is an adjective, and denotes the quality, not the tree itself. 
Besides, it is not one tree that is engrafted on another. By this style of 
address, therefore, Paul speaks to each Christian of Gentile origin indi- 
vidually, and reminds him that it is in spite of his possessing the quality 
of a wild tree that he has been able to take a place in this blessed and con- 
secrated organism to which he was originally a stranger.—The words iv 
ciroic, which we have translated : in their place, properly signify : in them, 
and may be understood in two ways: either in the sense of among them— 
that is to say, among the branches which have remained on the trunk, con- 
yerts of Jewish origin—or: in the place which they occupied, and, as it 
were, in the stump which has been left by them, which would apply solely 
to the branches which have been cut down. The prep. év, in, which en- 
ters into the composition of the verb, might favor this latter meaning, 
whichis, however, somewhat forced.—Once engrafted on this stem, the wild 
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branches have become co-participants (cvyxowwvol) of the root. This ex- 
pression is explained by the following words: and of the fatness of the olive, 
of which the meaning is this: As there mounts up from the root into-the 
whole tree a fruitful and unctuous sap which pervades all its branches, so 
the blessing assured to Abraham ( evdoyia tov’ ABpadp, Gal. iii. 14) remuins 
inherent in the national life of Israel, and is even communicated by believ- 
ing Jews to those of the Gentiles who become children of the patriarch by 
faith ; comp. Gal. iii. 5-9. The Alexs. reject the word kai, and, “after 
pitnc, root: **the root of the fatness of the olive.’? It would be necessary 
in that case to give to the word root the meaning of source, which is impos- 
sible. This reading must therefore be rejected, as well as that of the 
Greco-Latins, which omit the words : of the root and of : * co-participant of 
the fatness of the olive.” The meaning would be admissible ; but this 
reading is only a correction of the text once altered by the Alex. reading. -— 
This passage demonstrates in a remarkable way the complete harmony be- 
tween St. Paul’s view and that of the twelve apostles on the relation of 
the church to Israel. The Tiibingen school persists in contrasting these 
two conceptions with one another. According to it, the Twelve regariled 
Christians of Gentile origin as simply members by admission, a sort of glebs 
in the church ; while Paul made them members of the new people, perfe:tly 
equal to the old. The fact is, that in the view of Paul, as in that of the 
Twelve, the believers of Israel are the nucleus round which are grouped the 
converts from among the Gentiles, and God’s ancient people, consequently, 
the flock with which the Gentiles are incorporated. ‘I have yet other 
sheep, said Jesus (John x. 16), who are not of this fold ; them also I must 
bring, and there shall be one flock, one Shepherd.’” Excepting the figure, 
the thought is identical with our passage. 

It has been objected to the figure used here by the apostle, that a 
gardener never engrafts a wild branch on a stem already brought under 
cultivation ; but, on the contrary, a stem is taken which still possesses all 
the vigor of the wild state to insert in it the graft of the cultivated tree. 
There are two ways of answering this objection. It' may be said that, 
according to the reports of some travellers, the course taken in the East is 
sometimes that supposed by the figure of the apostle. A wild young 
branch is engrafted in an old exhausted olive, and serves to revive it. But 
there is another more natural answer, viz. that the apostle uses the figure 
freely and without concern, to modify it in view of the application. What 
proves this, is the fact that in ver. 23 he represents the branches broken 
off as requiring to be engrafted anew. Now this is an impracticable proc- 
ess, taken in the strict sense. 

Ver. 18. If it is so, Christians of Gentile origin have no cause to indulge 
pride as against the natural branches. The true translation would per- 
haps be: ‘* Do not despise the branches. But if, nevertheless, thow despisest’? 
: Must we understand by the branches those broken of? Certainly, for 
it is on them that the look of disdain might most easily be cast by those 
who had been called to fill their place. Do we not see Christians at the 
present day often treating with supreme contempt the members of the 
Jewish nation who dwell among them? ~But this contempt might easily 
extend even to Judeo-Christians; and this, perhaps, is the reason why 
Paul says simply the branches, without adding the epithet : broken off. It 
is all that bears the name of Jew which he wished to put under the pro- 
tection of this warning. As to the idea Fritzsche had of applying this 
word branches to Christians of Jewish origin solely, it does not deserve refu- 
tation. 

Yet the apostle supposes that the presumption of the Gentile-Christian 
continues, in spite of this warning. This is why he adds: ‘But if, not-: 
withstanding, thou despisest’”? ... We have not to understand a verb 
such as: know that or think that. The idea understood, if there is one, is 
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to this effect : ‘‘Be it! despise! But this, nevertheless, remains the fact.’’ 
And what is the fact that nothing can change, and with which such a feel- 
ing conflicts? It is, that the salvation enjoyed by this believer has been 
prepared by a divine history which is one with that of Isracl, and that the 
Christian of Gentile origin enters into possession of a blessing already 
existing and inherent in this people. As Hodge says: ‘It is the Jews 
who are the channel of blessings to the Gentiles, and not inversely.’? The 
Gentiles become God’s people by means of the Jews, not the Jews by the 
instrumentality of the Gentiles. In view of this fact, the contempt of the 
latter becomes absurd and even perilous. 

Not only, indeed, should Gentile believers not despise the Jews ; but if 
they understand their position rightly, the sight of this rejected people 
should lead them to tremble for themselves. 

Vv. 19-21. ‘‘ Thou wilt say then, Branches! were broken off, that I might 
be grafted in. Well! because of unbelief they were broken off, and thou 
standest by faith ; be not high-minded,? but fear! Forif God spared not the 
natural branches, [it may be] that neither will He spare thee.’’ *—The objec- 
tion Paul puts in the mouth of his reader is taken from the very answer 
which he had just made to him in ver. 18; hence the then: ‘Since 
branches have been cut off the stem to make place for me, who was foreign 
to it by nature, the preference of God for me appears thereby still moie 
striking than if God had confined Himself to engrafting me on the same 
stem with them.’’—The article oi, the, before the word branches, is to be 
rejected, according to the majority of the documents. Paul means, in 
reality : ‘‘beings who had the character of branches.’? The particular 
emphasis resting on the éyé should be remarked ; literally: ‘‘ that Zon my 
part should be grafted in.’? To make place for me, even me, God rejected 
branches ! 

Ver. 20. Paul grants the fact; but he denies the inference drawn from 
it. There is no arbitrary favor in God. If the Jews have been rejected, 
it is in consequence of their unbelief ; and if thou fillest their place for the 
present, it is a consequence of faith—that is to say, of divine grace. For 
there is no merit in faith, since it consists only in opening the hand to re- 
ceive the gift of God. The term: thow standest, alludes to the favored 
position of the engrafted branch which now rises on the stem, while those 
it has replaced lie on the ground.—The reading byyAogpdver ought certainly 
to be preferred to the form i7Ad gpdvec, which is substituted for it by the 
Alexs., probably after xii. 16. In the passage 1 Tim. vi. 17, where this 
word again occurs, there is the same variant.—But it is not enough to 
avoid self-exaltation ; there should be a positive fear. 

Ver. 21. May not what has happened to the natural branches, happen to 
the engrafted branches? There is even here an @ fortiori: For the en- 
grafted branches being less homogeneous with the trunk than the natural 
branches, their rejection may take place more easily still, in case of unbe- 
lief. The Alex. reading rejects the conj. uAroc, from fear that ; thus the 
meaning is: ‘neither will He spare thee.’’ But the T. R., with the Greco- 
Latins, reads pjrwe before oidé ood, and should be translated by borrowing 
from the word fear in the preceding verse the notion of fear: ‘‘ [fear] that 
He will no more spare thee.”’ It is difficult to believe that a copyist would 
have introduced this form pwc, lest, which softens the threat ; it is more 
probable that this conjunction should have been omitted. Why? The 
other variant which the last word of this short proposition presents proba- 
bly explains the reason. The future geicera, will spare, which is read in 
all the Mjj., seemed incompatible with the conj. w7oc, which usually gov- 


1'T. R. reads oc (the) before cAaSor, with D only and several Mnn 
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erns the subjunctive. Hence two kinds of corrections in opposite ways: 
the one (the Alex.) have rejected the conjunction, all the more that it was 
not dependent on-any verb; and the others, the Byz. Mnn., have changed 
the indicative (osicera:) into the subjunctive (osieyraz.). 

Vv. 22-24 derive for believers of Gentile origin the practical application 
of all they have been reminded of in vy. 17-21. 

Ver. 22. ‘‘ Behold, therefore, the goodness and severity of God: on them 
which fell, severity ;1 but toward thee, goodness,* if thou continue in this good- 
ness: otherwise thou also shalé be cut off.’—The readers have just been con- 
templating two examples, the one of severity, the other of grace ; the first, 
in the person of the Jews; the second, in their own. Hence two lessons to 
be derived which the apostle entreats them not to neglect. In opposition 
to xpyotdryic, goodness, from ypyorée (literally: that may be handled), the 
apostle uses the forcible term arorouia (from aroréuve, to cut right off, to cut 
short) : a rigor which does not bend. We may read in the second clause 
the two substantives in the nominative with the Alexs., and then we shall 
have either to understand the verb is (‘severity is on those who’’), which 
is excessively clumsy, or to make these two words absolute nominatives, as 
sometimes happens in Greek appositions, But the Received Reading puts 
these words in the accusative, which is much simpler. It is, besides, suf- 
ficiently supported.—In passing to the application of God's two modes of 
acting which he has just characterized, the apostle begins with the second ; 
and he connects it directly with what precedes by this grave restriction : 
*‘if thou continue in this goodness." Continuance is effected by the same 
disposition whereby grace was appropriated at the first, humble faith. Un- 
happy is the believer for whom grace is no longer grace on the hundredth 
or the thousandth day, as it Was on the first! For the slightest feeling of 
self-exaltation which may take possession of him on occasion of grace re- 
ceived or of its fruits, destroys in his case grace itself and paralyzes it, 
There is nothing more for him to expect in this condition than to be him- 
self also cut off from the stem. Ke? od, thou aise, as well as the Jews. The 
future passive éxxorfoy, thou shalt be cut ef, abruptly closes the sentence, 
like the stroke of the axe cutting down this proud branch.—It is but too 
clear to any one who has eyes to see, that our Gentile Christendom has now 
reached the point here foreseen by St. Paul. In its pride it tramples under 
foot the very notion of that grace which has made it what it is. It moves 
on, therefore, to a judgment of rejection like that of Israel, but which 
shall not have to soften it a promise like that which accompanied the fall 
of the Jews.—For the rest, I do not think that any conclusion ean be drawn 
from this passage against the doctrine of an unconditional decree relative 
to individuals ; for the matter in question here is Gentile Christendom in 
general, and not such or such of its members in particular (see Hodge). 

In vv. 23 and 24 the idea of severity is applied, as that of goodness was in 
the foregoing verse. As the goodness which the Gentiles have enjoyed 
may through their fault be transformed into severity, so the severity with 
which the Jews had been treated may be changed for them into compas- 
sionate goodness, if they consent to believe as the Gentiles formerly did. 
With the close of this verse the apostle returns to his principal subject, the 
future of Israel. 

Vv. 23, 24. ‘And they also, if they abide not still in unbelief, shall be grafted 
in; for God is able to grayt them in again. For if thow wert. cué out of the 
olive tree which is wild by nature, and wert grafted contrary to nature into a 
good olive tree, how much more shall these, which be the natural branches, be 
grafted into their own olive tree /’—Severity to the Jews was a threat to the 
Gentiles ; so the goodness displayed to the Gentiles is a pledge, as it were, 
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of mercy to the Jews. Let them only give up persisting in their unbelief 
(a contrast to the non-persistence of the Gentiles in faith, ver. 22), and 
on this one condition the power of God will restore them their place in His 
kingdom. It will engraft them on Christ, who will become to them a 
vivifying stem, as well as to the Gentiles. And this transplantation will be 
effected more easily still in their case than in the case of the Gentiles. 

Ver, 24. There is, in fact, between the Jewish nation and the kingdom 
of God an essential affinity, a sort of pre-established harmony, so that when 
the hour has come, their restoration will be accomplished still more easily 
than the incorporation of the Gentiles.—The words : how much more, seem 
to us to signify naturally in the context : ‘‘How much more easily.’’ It 
is objected, no doubt, that one thing is no easier to God than another. 
That is true in the physical world ; but in the moral world God encounters 
a factor which He Himself respects—moral freedom. The Jewish people 
having been raised up only with a view to the kingdom of God, will not 
have an organic transformation to undergo in order to return to it; and if 
it is objected that a Jew is converted with more difficulty than a Gentile, 
that proves nothing as to the final and collective revolution which will be 
wrought in the nation at the end of the times. A veil will fall (1 Cor. iii. 
14, 15), and all will be done. 

Thus far the apostle has shown the moral congruity of the event which 
he bas in view ; now he announces the fact positively, and as matter of ex- 
press revelation, 


Vv. 25-32. 


Ver. 25 contains the announcement of the fact ; vv. 26, 27 quote some 
prophecies bearing on it; vv. 28, 29 conclude as to Israel ;° finally, vv. 
30-32 sum up the whole divine plan in relation to Israel and to the Gentiles. 

Vv. 25, 26a. ‘* Hor I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this 
mystery, lest ye should be wise in own your conceits :1 that a hardening in part 
hath befallen Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in ; ond to Te 
racl shall be saved.’’—The form of expression: ‘‘ I would not that ye should 
be ignorant,’’ always announces a communication the importance of which 
the apostle is concerned to impress. The style of address : brethren, leaves 
no room to doubt that the apostle is here speaking to the church as a 
whole. Now it is indubitable that in vv. 28 and 380 those readers whom 
he addresses with the word ye are of Gentile origin. This proof of a Gen- 
tile majority in the church of Rome seems to us incontrovertible.—Paul 
uses the word mystery to designate the fact he is about to announce. He 
does not mean by this, as might be thought from the meaning this term 
has taken in ecclesiastical language, that this fact presents something in- 
comprehensible to reason. In the N. T. the word denotes a truth or fact 
which can only be known by man through a communication from above, 7 
“but which, after this revelation has-taken™ place, falls-into the domain of 

the understanding. The two notions mystery and revelation are correlative ; ~ 

“comp. Eph. iii. 3-6. The apostle therefore holds directly from above the 

—Tnobledse of the event he proceeds to announce ; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 51 and 
1 Thess. iv. 15.—Before stating the fact he explains the object of this com- 
munication: ‘‘that ye be not wise in your own eyes.’’ The reference here 
is not, as in ver. 19, to proud thoughts arising from the preference which 
God seems now to have given to the Gentiles. It is the wisdom of self 
whose inspirations Paul here sets aside. The converted Gentiles composing 
the church of Rome might form strange systems regarding Israel’s rejec- 
tion and future history, Paul is concerned to fix their ideas on this im- 


ae 


1 Instead of map’ cavtas, A B read ev eavtos; F G: eavtots. 
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portant point, and leave no place in their minds for vain and presumptuous 
speculations. He borrows his expressions from Prov. iii. 7. Instead of 
map’ éavroic, beside yourselves, two Alexs, read év éavroic, within yourselves. 
The .copyists may possibly have changed the original ‘év (én) into rapa, 
under the influence of the text of the LXX. The meaning is substantially 
the same. 

The contents of the mystery are declared in the end of this verse and the 
first words of the following : ‘‘ hardness is happened.’’ Paul had already 
pointed out this, ver. 7; but he adds: in part, and pépove. This word is 
explained, as it seems to me, by the expression of ver. 7: ‘the rest were 

hardened,” and by the term some, ver. 17. Hence it follows that we must 

here give the word in part a numerical sense. Judgment has not fallen on 
the totality of Israel, but on @ part only ; such is also the meaning to which 

we are led by the antithesis of the al Israel of ver. 26.; comp. 2 Cor. ii. 5. 

It is a mistake in Calvin to apply this word : fo the degree, of the harden- 

ing which according to him still left room for partial blessings ; and in 

Hofmann, in a more forced way still, to apply it to the restricted time dur- 

ing which it is to last.—But even this judgment, which has overtaken one 

entire portion of the nation, will have an end: to make it cease, God waits 
till the totality of the Gentile nations shall have made their entry into the 

‘kingdom of God. This is thé people which should have introduced all the 

other peoples into it ; and for their punishment the opposite is what will 

take place, as Jesus had declared : ‘‘'The first shall be last.?? It is almost _ 
incredible how our Reformers could have have held out obstinately, as they 
“have done, against a thought so Clearly expressed. But they showed them- 
“selves in general rather indifferent about points of eschatology, and they 
“dreaded in particular everything that appeared to f avor the expectation of 
he thousand years’ reign which had been so much abused in their time. 

Calvin has attempted to give to the conj. dypic ov, until that, the impossibte 

meaning of in order that ; which in sense amounted simply to the idea of 

vv. 11 and 12. Others gave to this conjunction the meaning of as long as, 

to get this idea: that while the Gentiles are. entering successively into the 

church, a part of the Jews undoubtedly remain hardened, but yet a certain 

number of individuals are converted, from which it will follow that in the 

end the totality of God’s people, Jews and Gentiles (all Israel, ver. 26), 

will be made up. This explanation was only an expedient to get rid of the 

idea of the final conversion of the Jewish people. It is of course untenable 

“Ist. From the grammatical point of view the conj. aypic od could only 

signify as long as, if the verb were a present indicative. With the verb in 

the aor. subjunctive the only possible meaning is: wntil. 2d. Viewed in 
connection with the context, the word Israel has only one possible mean- 
ing, its strict meaning : for throughout the whole chapter the subject in 
«question is the future of the Israelitish nation. 8d. How could the apostle 
announcé in @matiner so pafticular, and as a fact of revelation, the per- 
fectly simple idea that at the same time as the preaching of the gospel 
shall sound in the ears of the Gentiles, some individual Jews will also be 
converted? Comp. Hodge.—The expression: the Sulness of the Gentiles, 
denotes the totality of the Gentile nations passing successively into the 
church through the preaching of the gospel. This same whole epoch of 
the conversion of the Gentile world is that which Jesus designates, Luke 

xxi, 24, by the remarkable expression : katpot é0vav, the times of the Gentiles, 

which he tacitly contrasts with the theocratic epocli: the times of the Jews 

(xix. 42, 44). Jesus adds, absolutely in the same sense as Paul, “that 
~ Jerusalém shall be trodden down wntil those times of the Gentiles be ful- 

filled ;”” which evidently signifies that after those times had elapsed, Je- 

rusalem shall be delivered and restored. In this discourse of J esus, as 
reported by Matthew (xxiv. 14) and Mark (xiii. 10), it is said: ‘‘ The gos- 
pel of the kingdom shall be preached unto the Gentiles throughout all the — 
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“earth ; and then shall the end come.’’ This end includes the final salvation 

e Jewish peoplé:=Olshausen and Philippi suppose that the comple- 
ment of the word rAjpwua, fulness, is: ‘‘ of the kingdom of God,”’ and that 
the genitive é6vav, of the Gentiles, is only a complement of apposition: 
‘‘Until the full number of Gentiles necessary to fill up the void in the 
kingdom of God, made by the loss of Israel, be complete.’? This_is to 
_torture at will the words of the apostle ; their meaning is clear: Till the 


accomplishment of the conversion of the Géntiles, there will be among 


the Jews only individual conversions ; but this goal reached, their conver- 
sion en masse will take place. Sree ava CES sae 
~ Ver. 26a. Kai otrwc cannot be translated ‘‘and then ;’’ the natural mean- 
ing is: and thus, and it is quite suitable. Thus, that is to say, by means 
of the entrance of the Gentiles into the church, comp. ver. 31. When 
Israel shall see the promises of the O. T., which ascribe to the Messiah the 
conversion of the Gentiles to the God of Abraham, fulfilled throughout the 
whole world by Jesus Christ, and the Gentiles through Ilis mediation 
loaded with the blessings which they themselves covet, they will be forced 
to own that Jesus is the Messiah; for if the latter were to be a different 
personage, what would this other have to do, Jesus having already done 
all that is expected of the Messiah?—Ilag "Iopaja, all Israel, evidently 
signifies Israel taken in its entirety. It seems, it is true, that the Greek 
expression in this sense is not correct, and that it should be "Lapa oAog. 
But the term rac, all (every), denotes here, as it often does, every element 
of which the totality of the object is composed (comp. 2 Chron. xii. 1: 
mae ’IopayaA per’ abtov, all 


’ 
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“We have-ulréady said that there can be no question hereof applying the 


term Israel to the spiritual Israel in the sense of Gal. vi. 16, It is no less 
impossible to limit its application, with Bengel and Olshausen, to the elect 
portion of Israel, which would lead to a tautology with the verb shall be 
saved, and would suppose, besides, the resurrection of all the Israelites who 
had died before. And what would there be worthy of the term mystery 
(ver. 25) in the idea”of the salvation of all the “elect Israélites !—Paul, in 
expressing himself as he does, does not mean to Suppréss individual 
liberty in the Israelites who shall live at that epoch. He speaks of a col- 


lective movement which shall take hold of the nation in general, and bring |. 


them as such to the feet of their Messiah. Individual resistance remains 
_ possible, Compare the admirable delineation of this period in the prophet 


“Zechariah (xii. 10-14).!--Two prophetic sayings are alleged as containing / 


the revelation of this mystery. 

Vv. 26), 27. ‘‘ As it is written, There shall come out of Sion? the Deliverer, 
and shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob: and this is the covenant I will 
make with them when I shall take away their sins.’’—Two passages are com- 
bined in this quotation, as we have already found so often; these are 
Isa. lix. 20 and xxvii. 9.. As far as the word when, all belong to the first 
passage ; with this conjunction the second begins. Both in Isaiah refer to 
the last times, and have consequently a, Messianic bearing. Paul follows 
the LXX. in quoting, with this difference, that instead of é« Zvav, from 
Sion, they read évexev Sidv, ‘‘in favor of Sion.’? The form of the LXX. 
would have as well suited the object of the apostle as that which he 
employs himself. Why, then, this change? Perhaps the prep. évexev, in 
favor of, was contracted in some mss. of the LXX. so as to be easily con- 
founded with éx, from. Or perhaps the apostle was thinking of some 
other passage, such as Ps. cx. 2, where the Messiah is represented as set- 
ting out from Sion to establish His kingdom. But what is singular is, that 
neither the one nor the other form corresponds exactly to the Hebrew text, 


1 See Appendix E.—T. W. C.. 
2'T, R. reads cae here, with E L, Syr. only. 
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which says: ‘‘There shall come to Sion (the Zion), and to them who turn 
from their sins in Jacob.” It is probable that instead of leschavé (‘* them 
that turn ’’) the LXX. read leschov (to turn away) ; and they have rendered 
this infinitive of aim by the future: he will taan away. Hence the form of 
our quotation. However that may be, the meaning is that He who shall 
deliver Sion from its long oppression, will do so by taking away iniquity 
from the entire people. Such is, in fact, the bearing of the term "Taxdp, 
Jacob, which denotes the whole nation collectively. It is therefore on this 
second pruposition of ver. 26 that the weight of the quotation properly 
rests. As to the first proposition, it may be regarded as a simple intro- 
duction ; or we may find in it the idea, that after setting out from Sion, 
the preaching of the gospel, having made the round of the world, will 
return to Israel to purify it, after all the other nations ; or, finally, it may 
be held, with Hofmann, that the words Jrom Sion denote the place whence 
the Lord will make His glory shine forth, when He shall fulfil this last 
promise on the earth. 

Ver. 27, The first proposition of this verse belongs also to the first of the 
two passages quoted ; but, singular to say, it is almost identical with the 
clause with which Isaiah begins the second saying used here (xxvii. 9): 
‘‘ And this is the blessing which shall put on them when”... This is 
no doubt what has given rise to the combination of these two passages in 
our quotation. The meaning is: ‘Once the sin of Israel (their unbelief in 
the Messiah) has been pardoned, I shall renew with them my broken cove- 
nant.”? The pronoun airdv, their, refers to the individuals, as the word 
Jacob denoted the totality of the people. 

In the two following verses the apostle draws from what precedes the 
conclusion relative to Israel. In ver. 28 he expresses it in a striking antith- 
esis, and in ver. 29 he justifies the final result (280) by a general principle 
of the divine government. : 

Vv. 28, 29. ‘(4s touching the gospel, they are, it is true, enemies Jor your 
sakes ; but as touching the election, they are beloved for the fathers’ sake ;. for 
the gifts and calling of God are irrevocable.’,—To sum up, Israel are in a two- 
fold relation to God, at once enemies and beloved ; but the latter character 
will carry it in the end over the former. The term éx(péc, hated, opposed 
as it is here to ayarnréc, beloved, can only be taken in the passive sense : an 
object of the hatred, that is to say, of the just wrath of God: comp. chap. 
v. 10. It needs not be said that when the feeling of hatred is applied to 
God, we must eliminate from it all admixture of personal resentment, or of 
the spirit of revenge. God hates the sinner in the same sense in which the 
sinner ought to hate himself, that is to say, his own life. This sentiment 
is only the hatred of holiness to evil ; and then to the wicked man in go far 
as he is identified with evil.—The words : as concerning the gospel, refer to 
what was said above: that the Jews being once determined not to abandon 
their law and their monopoly founded on it, needed to be struck with blind- 
ness, so that they might not discern in Jesus their Messiah ; otherwise a 
Judaized gospel would have hindered the offer of salvation to the Gentile 
nations. The apostle might therefore well add to the words : as concerning 
the gospel, the further clause : Jor your sakes.—But in every Jew there is not 
only an object of the wrath of God, there is an object of His love. If it is 
asked how these two sentiments can co-exist in the heart of God, we must 
remark, first, that the same is the case up to a certain point with respect to 
every man. In every man there co-exist a being whom God hates, the 
sinner, and a being whom He still loves, the man created in His image, and 
for whom His Son died. Then it must be considered that this duality of 
feelings is only transitory, and must issue finally either in absolute hatred 
or perfect love ; for every man must arrive at the goal either absolutely 
good or absolutely bad of his moral development, and then the divine feel- 
Ing will be simplified (see on chaps. v. 9, 10).—The words: as touching the 
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election, must not be referred, as Meyer will have it, to the elect remnant, as 
if Paul meant that it is in consequence of this indestructible elect that God 
always loves Israel. The antithesis to the expression: as concerning the 
gospel, leads us rather to see in election the divine act by which God chose 
this people as the salvation people. This idea is reproduced in the follow- 
ing verse by the expression: 7% kAjow tov Oeod, the calling of God.—This 
notion of election is closely connected with the explanatory regimen : for 
the fathers’ sake. It was in the persons of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob that, 
the divine election of Israel was originally realized, and through them that 
it was transmitted to the whole people. The love with which God loved 
the fathers continues toward their descendants ‘‘even to a thousand gen- 
erations’’ (Ex. xx. 6). Only let the hearts of the children return to their 
fathers, that is to say, let them return to the sentiments of their fathers 
(Mal. iv. 6; Luke i. 17), and the beneficent cloud which is always spread 
over their head will again distil its dew on them. - 

Ver. 29. This verse justifies the assurance of salvation expressed in favor 
of Israel in the second proposition of ver. 28. The gifts of God might 
denote divine favors in general ; but it seems to us more in harmony with 
the context, which refers throughout to the destination of Israel, to give 
this term the special meaning which it usually has in St. Paul’s Epistles. 
He there uses the word to denote the moral and intellectual aptitudes with 
which God endows a man with a view to the task committed to him. And 
who can fail to see that the people of Israel are really endowed with singu- 
lar qualities for their mission as the salvation-people? The Greeks, the 
Romans, the Phenicians had their special gifts in the different domains of 
science and art, law and politics, industry and commerce. Israel, without 
being destitute of the powers related to those spheres of mundane activity, 
have received a higher gift, the organ for the divine and the intuition of 
holiness. The ealling of God is on the one hand the cause, on the other the 
effect of those gifts. It is because God called this people in His eternal 
counsel that He entrusted the gifts to them ; and it is because he enriched 
them with those gifts that in the course of time He called them to fulfil 
the task of initiating the world in the way of salvation, and of preparing 
salvation for the world. Of this august mission they have for the time 
been deprived : instead of entering first, they will enter last. But their 
destination is nevertheless irrevocable; and through the overflowing of 
divine mercy (chap. v. 20) it will be realized in them at the period an- 
nounced by the apostle, when, saved themselves, they will cause a stream 
of life from above to flow into the heart of Gentile Christendom (xv. 12, 
15, and 25, 26).—This irrevocable character of Israel’s destination has noth- 
ing in it contrary to individual liberty ; no constraint will be exercised. 
God will let unbelieving generations sueceed one another as long as shall 
be necessary, until that generation come which shall at length open its 
eyes and return freely to Him. And even then the movement in question 
will only be a national and collective one, from which those shall be able 
to withdraw who refuse decidedly to take part in it. Only it is impossible 
that the divine foreknowledge in regard to Israel as a people (‘‘the people 
whom God foreknew,’’ ver. 2) should terminate otherwise than by being 
realized in history. 


There is nothing in this passage pointing to a temporal restoration of the 
Jewish nation, or to an Israelitish monarchy having its seat in Palestine. The 
apostle speaks only of a spiritual restoration by means of a general pardon, 
and the outpouring of the graces which shall flow from it. Will there be a 
political restoration connected with this general conversion of the people? Or 
will it not even precede the latter? Will not the principle of the reconstitu- 
tion of races, which in our day has produced Italian unity, German unity, and 
which is tending to the unity of the Slays, also bring about Israelitish unity? 
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These questions do not belong to exegesis, which confines itself to establishing 
these two things—(1) That, according to apostolical revelation, Israel will be 
converted in a body; (2) That this event will be the signal of an indesoribable 
Spinitual commotion throughout the whale ehureh, 


The theme of the chapter is properly exhausted ; we are furnished with 
ight from all points of view, that of right, that of eaase, and that of adr, 
on the mysterious dispensation of the rejection of Israel, Nothing remains 
but to gather up what has been said of the past and future of this elect 
people into a general view of God's plan as to the religious progress of 
humanity, This is what the apostle does in we, 90-32, 

Vv. 30, SI,“ Fer as ve also™ in time past Cisabeyed Goad, but Aave row edk 
tained mercy by their Gisededience > even so have these also® now been disedediond, 
that by the merey shown te you they also*® may obtain meny—The entire 
course of the religious history of the world is determined by the antagonism 
created among mankind by the calling of Abraham, botween a people 
Specially destined by God to receive His revelations, and the other nations 
given over to themselves, From that moment (Gen, xi) there begin to be 

escribed those two Immense curves which traverse the ages of antiquity 
in opposite directions, and which, eressing one another at the advent of 
Christianity, are prolonged from that period in inverse directions, and shall 
terminate by uniting and losing themselves in one another at the gual af 
history.—Ver, 30 describes the rebellion of the Gentiles, then their salva- 
tion determined by the rebellion of the Jews; and ver Sl, the rebellion 
of the Jews, then their salvation arising from the salvation of the Gentiles, 

Ver. 30. The Gentiles first had their time of disobedience, The exe 
pression im time pas? carries the reader back to the contents of ohap. i, te 
those times of idolatry when the Gentiles voluntarily extinguished the light 
of natural revelation, to abandon theinselves more freely to their evil pre. 
pensities, This epoch of disobedience is what the apostle calls at Athens 
(Acts xvii. 30) by a less severe name; “the ‘times of ignorance? Pen 
haps we should read with the T. R. «ad, also, after yor, Sthis Netle werd 
might easily be omitted ; it reminds the Gentiles thom the first that they 
also, like the Jews, had their time of rebellion. — That time of disobedience 
has now taken end; the Gentiles have found grace, But at what price? 
By means of the disobedience of the Jews, We have seen this Indeed : 
God needed to make the temporary sacrifice of His elect people In order te 
disentangle the gospel from the legal forms in which they wished to k 
it imprisoned. Hence it was that Istael required to be given up to undeliet 
in regard to their Messiah ; hence their rejection, which opened the world 
to the gospel. Now then, wonderful to tell, an analogous, though in a 
certain sense opposite, dispensation will take effect in the case af the Jews, 

Ver. 31. The word viv, new, strongly contrasts the present period (since 
the coming of Christ) with the former, ver, 80, Now it is the Jews who 
are passing through their time of disobedience, while the Gentiles enjoy 
the sun of grace. But to what end? That by the grace whieh is new 
granted to the latter, grace may also one day be accorded to the Jews. 
This time, then, it will not be the disobedience of the one which shall 
produce the conversion of the others, A new discord in the Kingdom of 
God will not be necessary to bring about the final barmony, In this last 
phase, the good of the one will not result from the evil of the other, bat 
from their very blessedness. Israel went out that the Gentiles might enter, 
But the Gentiles shall not go out te make place for the Jews; they will 
open the door to them from within. Thus are explained at once the 
analogy and the contrast expressed by the conjunctions dersa, as, and edta, 

iT. R. reads car after yea, with I, Man, Syn; the others amit iL 
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even so, which begin and form a close connection between vv. 30 and 81. 
It cannot be doubted that the clause ro tuerépw ééer, by your mercy (that 
which has been shown to you), depends on the following verb éAenbdax, 
may obtain mercy, and not on the preceding proposition. The apostle 
places this clause before the conj. iva, that, to set it more in relief; for it 
expresses the essential idea of the proposition. Compare the similar in- 
“versions, xii. 8; 1,Cor. iii. 5, ix. 15, etc. —For the form «at ovros, these also, 
in the first proposition, there is substituted in the second the form «ai 
avtoi, they, or they themselves also, to bring out the identity of the subject 
to which those two so opposite dispensations apply. It is impossible to 
admit the Greco-Latin reading, which has xa? airot both times. We must 
also reject the reading of some Alex. and of some ancient translations, 
which in the second proposition repeat the viv, now. These last words 
refer evidently to the future. 

Ver. 32. ‘‘ For God hath included all in disobedience, that He might have . 
mercy upon all.’ Here we haye, as it were, the full period put to all that 
precedes the last word in explanation of the whole plan of God, the prin- 
cipal phases of which have just been sketched (for). The term ovyxieievv, 
to shut up together, applies to a plurality of individuals, enclosed in such a 
way that they have only one exit, through which they are all forced to 
pass. The prep. civ, with, which enters into the composition of the verb, 
describes the enclosure as subsisting on all sides at once. Some com- 
mentators have thought that there must be given to this verb a simply 
declarative sense, as in Gal. iii. 22, where it is said: ‘‘The Scripture hath 
concluded all under sin,’’ in this sense, that it declares all mcn to be subject 
to sin and condemnation. But in our passage the action is not ascribed to 
an impersonal subject like Scripture; the subject is God Himself; it is 
His dispensations in the course of history which are explained. The verb 
can therefore only refer to a real act, in virtue of which the two portions 
of mankind just spoken of have each had their period of disobedience. 
And the act whereby God has brought about this result, as we know from 
all that precedes, is the judgment denoted in the case of the Gentiles by 
the term rapédoxev, He gave them up, thrice repeated, i. 24, 26, and 28, and 
in the case of the Jews by the word éxupdbncav, they were hardened, xi. 7. 
Only it must be remarked that this divine action had been provoked in 
both cases by man’s sin; on the part of the Gentiles through their ingrati- 
tude toward the revelation of God in nature, and on the part of the Jews 
by their ignorant obstinacy in maintaining beyond the fixed time their legal 
particularism. The Danish theologian Nielsen says with good reason, in 
his short and spiritual exposition of the Epistle to the Romans: ‘*The 
sinful nature already existed in all; but that the conviction of it might be 
savingly awakened in individuals, this latent sin required to be manifested 
historically on a great scale in the lot of nations.’? To be complete, how- 
ever, it must be added that this latent sin was already manifested actively 
and freely on the part both of Gentiles and Jews before taking the form of 
a ‘passive dispensation and of a judgment from God. Thus the act of 
avykheiew, shutting up together, is already justified from the viewpoint of 
cause; but how much more magnificently still from the viewpoint of end ! 
This end isto make those Jews and Gentiles the objects of universal mercy. 
The word rove radvrac, all, is applied by Olshausen solely to the totality of 
the elect in these two parts of mankind ; and by Meyer, to all the individuals 
comprehended in these two masses, but solely, according to this author, in 
respect of their destination, in the divine mind. For that this destination 
may be realized, there is needed the free act of faith. But it should not 
be forgotten that this saying does not refer to the time of the last judgment 
and the eternal future, which would necessarily suppose the resurrection of 
the dead, of which there is no question here. According to the whole 
context, the apostle has in view an epoch in the history of the kingdom of 
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God on this earth, an epoch, consequently, which comprehends only the in- 
dividuals who shall then be in life. Hence it is that he puls the article 
tovc, the, before rayrac, all; for the subject in question is a determined 
and already known totality, that which comprehends the two portions of 
mankind which Paul has been contrasting with one another throughout the 
whole chapter.—The domain of disobedience, within which God has suc- 
cessively shut them all up, leaves both in the end only one issue, that of 
humbly accepting salvation from the hand of mercy. As Nielsen again 
says: ‘‘ Divine impartiality, after having been temporarily veiled by two 
Opposite particularisms, shines forth in the final universalism which em- 
braces in a common salvation all those whom these great judgments have 
successively humbled and abased.’’ There is therefore no inference to be 
drawn from this passage in favor of a final universal salvation (De Wette, 
Farrar, and so many others), or even of a determinist system, in virtue of 
which human liberty would be nothing more in the eyes of the apostle than 
a form of divine action. St. Paul teaches only one thing here: that at the 
close of the history-of mankind on this earth there will be an economy of 
grace in which salvation will be extended to the totality of the nations 
living here below, and that this magnificent result will be the effect of the 
humiliating dispensations through which the two halves of mankind shall 
have successively passed. The apostle had begun this vast exposition of 
salvation with the fact of universal condemnation; he closes it with that 
of universal mercy. What could remain to him thereafter but to striko 
the hymn of adoration and praise? This is what he does in vv. 33-36. 


Vv. 83-36, 


Ver. 33. ‘‘O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God! How unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding out !/?? 
—Like a traveller who has reached the summit of an Alpine ascent, the 
apostle turns and contemplates. Depths are at his feet ; but waves of light 
illumine them, and there spreads all around an immense horizon which his 
eye commands. The plan of God in the government of mankind spreads 
out before him, and he expresses the feelings of admiration and gratitude 
with which the prospect fills his heart.—The word Baboc, depth, applies 
precisely to that abyss which he has just been exploring. The genitive 
rhotrov, of riches, by which the word depth is qualified, is regarded by most 
commentators as a first complement, co-ordinate with the two following : 
of wisdom and of knowledge, In this ease it must be held that the abstract 
term riches applies to a special divine attribute which can be no other than 
divine mercy ; comp. x. 12; Eph. ii. 4, ete. The two kai, and . ... and, 
which follow, would furnish an instance of a construction like that of Luke 
v. 1%. And one might make these three complements, riches, wisdom, 
knowledge, parallel to the three questions which follow, vv. 84 and 35, as 
in fact the first refers rather to knowledge, the second to wisdom, and the 
third to grace. But if this latter relation really existed in the apostle’s 
mind, why should the questions be arranged in an opposite order to that of 
the three terms corresponding to them in our verse? Then is not the no- 
tion of mercy too diverse in kind from those of wisdom and knowledge to 
allow of the first being thus co-ordinated with the other two ? Finally, 
would not the abstract term riches have required to be determined by a 
complement such as éAéove or ydpuroc (mercy, grace)? The apostle is not 
afraid of such accumulations of genitives (ii. 5 and Eph. i. 19). It rather 
seems to me, therefore, that the second of these two abstract terms (depth 
and riches) ought to be regarded as a complement of the other : a depth of 
riches, for: an infinitely rich depth, that is to say, one which, instead of 
being an immense void, presents itself as embracing contents of inexhausti- 
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ble fulness. Calvin has well caught this meaning: ‘‘ This is why,’ says 
he, ‘‘I doubt not that the apostle exalts the deep riches of wisdom and 
knowledge which are in God.”’—This depth is rich, not in darkness, but 
in light ; it is a depth both of wisdom and knowledge.—The two kal, both 
- +; and. . ., have the disjunctive sense ; they distinguish the two fol- 
lowing substantives very precisely, however closely allied their meaning 
may be. The second, yrdovc, knowledge, refers especially in the context to 
divine foreknowledge, and in general to the complete view which God has of 
all the free determinations of men, whether as individuals or as nations. 
The former, cogia, wisdom, denotes the admirable skill with which God 
weaves into His plan the free actions of man, and transforms them into so 
many means for the accomplishment of the excellent end which He set 
originally before Him.’ We cannot reflect, however! little, without seeing 
that the very marked difference which Paul here establishes between these 
two divine perfections, is by no means indifferent ; it is nothing less than 
the safeguard of human liberty. If the omniscience of God, especially His 
foreknowledge, were counfounded with His wisdom, everything in the uni- 
verse would be directly the work of God, and the creatures would be noth- 
ing more than blind instruments in His hands. 

Paul sees these two attributes of God shine forth in two orders of things 
which, combined, constitute the whole government of the world : judg- 
ments, kptwara, and ways or paths, ddot. Here the general sense of decree is 
sometimes given to the former of these terms. But the word in every case 
implies the idea of a judicial decree ; and what Paul has just been referring 
to, those severe dispensations whereby God has successively chastised the 
ingratitude of the Gentiles (chap. i.) and the haughty presumption of the 
Jews (chap. x.), shows clearly that we are to keep to its strict sense.— 
Ways, 660i, do not really denote different things from judgments ; but the 
term presents them in a different and more favorable light, as so many ad- 
vances toward the final aim. The term judgments expresses, if one may so 
speak, the because of the things, as the word ways points to their in order 
that. We may thus understand the twofold relation of the events of history 
to knowledge on the one hand, and wisdom on the other. From the knowledge 
which God possesses, there follow from the free decisions of man the judg- 
ments which He decrees, and these judgments become the ways which His 
wisdom employs for the realization of His plan (Isa. xl. 14: xpiuara, 6d0/).2 
—These two orders of things are characterized by the most extraordinary 
epithets which the most pliant of languages can furnish : dveZepebvyroc, what 
cannot be searched to the bottom ; daveEvyviacroc, the traces of which cannot be 
Sollowed to the end. The former of these epithets applies to the supreme 
principle which the mind seeks to approach, but which it does not reach ; 
the latter to an abundance of ramifications and of details in execution 
which the understanding cannot follow to the end. These epithets are 
often quoted with the view of demonstrating the incomprehensibility to 
man of the divine decrees, and in particular of that of predestination 
(Aug.). But it must not be forgotten that St. Paul’s exclamation is called 
forth, not by the obscurity of God’s plans, but, on the contrary, by their 
dazzling clearness. If they are incomprehensible and unfathomable, it is 
to man’s natural understanding, and until they have been revealed ; but, 
says the apostle, 1 Cor. ii. 10: ‘‘ God hath revealed them unto us by His 
Spirit ; for the Spirit searcheth (épevra) all things, even the deep things (ra 
Baty) of God.’ It is therefore in view of the wnveiled mystery that the 
exclamation is raised, as is done by Paul here: ‘‘O the depth of the 
riches |’? A fact which does not prevent the mind which understands 


1 “Wisdom refers to the end aimed at by the divine mind ; knowledge to the means employed 


for the attainment of the end.’’—-Shedd.—T. W. C. Paetos 5 
2 Judgments means decisions, not necessarily judicial. See Ps, xxxvi. 6 in the Septuagint, 
Ways are methods of acting.—T. W. C. 
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them in part from having always to discover in them new laws or applica- 
tions. 

Vv. 34, 35. ‘‘Hor who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been 
His counsellor? Or who hath jirst given to Him, and it shall be recompensed 
‘unto Him again ?’’—Here is the Scripture proof that God’s designs are im- 
penetrable until He reveal them Himself to His apostles and prophets, and 
by them to His people. The first passage quoted is Isa. xl. 18, which Paul 
uses as if it were his own saying. This question in the mouth of the 
prophet applies to the wonders of creation. Paul extends it to those of the 
divine government in general, for the works of God in history are only the 
. continuation of those of nature.—The questicn: Who hath known? is a 
challenge thrown down to the natural understanding. As to those whom 
God has enlightened on the subject of His designs, Paul himself says, 
1 Cor. ii. 16: ‘‘ But we have the mind of Christ.’’—This first question con- 
trasts the always limited knowledge of man with the infinite knowledge of 
God (yraote tov Ocov, ver. 33). The second goes further, it bears on the 
relation between human and divine wisdom. It is no longer merely the 
discovery of the secrets of God by the study of His works which is in ques- 
tion, but some good counsel which man might have been called to give to 
the Creator in the organizing of His plans. The word sipuBovioc denotes 
one who deliberates with another, and can communicate to him something of 
his wisdom. It is therefore a more exalted position than that supposed by 
the previous question. 

The third question, ver. 35, would imply a still more exalted part. The 
matter in question is a service rendered to God, a present which man is sup- 
posed to have made to Him so as to merit a gift in return. Such, indeed, 
is the position which the Jews were taking, and. by which they claimed 
especially to limit the freedom of God in the government of the world on 
account of their meritorious works. : ‘‘ There is no difference,’’ said the 
Jews of Malachi’s day pettishly, ‘‘ between the man who serveth God and 
him who serveth Him not. What have we gained by keeping His com- 
mandments ?’’ This spirit of pride had been growing ; it had reached its 
apogee in Pharisaism. The preposition zpé, in advance, which enters into 
the composition of the first verb, and the preposition avri, in exchange, 
which enters into that of the second, perfectly describe the relation of de- 
pendence on man in which God would be placed, if the former could really 
be the first to do something for God and thereby constitute Him his debtor. 
With this third question Paul evidently returns to the special subject of 
this whole dissertation on the divine government: the rejection of the 
Jews. By the first question he denied to man the power of understanding 
God and judging Him till God had explained Himself ; by the second, the 
power of co-operating with Him ; by the third, he refuses to him the power 
of imposing on Him eny obligation whatever, Thus is fully vindicated 
the liberty of God, that last principle of the mysterious fact to be explained. 

This question of ver. 35 is also a Scripture quotation which Paul weaves 
into his own text. It is taken from Job xli. 11, which the LXX. translate 
strangely (xli. 2): ‘‘ Or who is he that will resist me and abide?’ It is 
true that in the two ss. Sinait. and Alex. there is found at the close of 
Isa. xl. 14 a saying similar to the apostle’s translation. But there it is cer- 
tainly an interpolation taken from our epistle itself. 

Ver. 36. ‘‘For of Him, and through Him, and to Him are all things: To 
whom be glory for ever! Amen.’’—God’s absolute independence, man’s total 
dependence in everything which might be a matter of glory to him: such 
is the thought of this verse, the termination of this vast survey of the plan 
of God. The first prep. éx, of, refers to God as Creator ; it is of Him that 
man holds everything : ‘‘ life, breath, and all things,’’ Acts xvii. 25. The 
second, did, through, refers to the government of mankind. Everything, 
even the free determinations of the human will, are executed only through 
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Him, and are turned immediately to the accomplishment of His designs. 
The third, cic, to, refers to the final goal. The word to Him does not refer 
to God’s personal satisfaction, an idea which might undoubtedly be sup- 
ported ; for, as Beck says, ‘‘ the egoism of God is the life of the world.”’ 
But it ismore natural to apply the term to Him to the accomplishment of His 
will, in which His own glory and the happiness of His sanctified creatures 
blend together as one and the same thing. It has been sometimes attempted 
to apply these three prepositional clauses to the three persons of the divine 
Trinity ; modern exegesis (Mey., Gess, Hofm.) has in general departed 
from this parallel; and rightly. When Paul speaks of God, absolutely 
considered, it is always the God and Father he intends, without, of course, 
excluding His revelation thiough Christ:and His communication by the 
Holy Spirit. But this distinction is not raised here, and had no place in 
the context. What the apostle was concerned to say in closing, was that 
all things proceeding from the creative will of God, advancing through His 
wisdom and terminating in the manifestation of His holiness, must one day 
celebrate His glory, and His glory only.—The application of the word ail 
things might be restricted to the two portions of mankind spoken of (as in 
ver. 32). But Paul rises here to the general principle of which ver. 32 was 
only a particular application, and hence also he substitutes the neuter all 
things for the masculine ail. What is meant, therefore, is the totality of 
created things, visible and invisible.—The glory of God, the reflection of 
His perfections in all that exists, that glory, now veiled, in so many 
respects in the universe, must shine forth magnificently and perfectly for- 
ever and ever. For, as Hodge says, ‘‘ the highest end for which all things 
can exist and be ordered, is to display the character of God.’’ This goal 
of history is, as it were, anticipated by the wish and prayer of the apostle : 
‘* To Him be glory !’?1 

The first part of the doctrinal treatise had terminated in the parallel be- 
tween the two heads of mankind, a passage in which there was already 
heard a more exalted note. The second part closed, at the end of chap. 
viii., with a sort of lyrical passage, in which the apostle celebrated the 
blessing of sanctification crowning the grace of justification, and thus 
assuring the state of glory. The third, that which we are concluding here,. 
terminates in a passage of the same kind, a hymn of adoration in honor of 
the divine plan realized in spite of, and even by means of, human unfaith- 
fulness. After thus finishing the exposition of salvation in its foundation 
(justification), in its internal development (sanctification), and in its his- 
torical course among mankind (the successive calling of the different na- 
tions, and their final union in the kingdom of God), the apostle puts, as it 
were, a full period, the Amen which closes this part of the epistle. 

Never was survey more vast taken of the divine plan of the world’s his- 
tory. Wirst, the epoch of primitive unity, in which the human family forms 
still only one unbroken whole; then the antagonism between the two 
religious portions of ‘the race, created by the special call of Abraham : the 
Jews continuing in the father’s house, but with a legal and servile spirit, 
the Gentiles walking in their own ways. At the close of this period, the 
manifestation of Christ determining the return of the latter to the domestic 
hearth, but at the same time the departure of the former. Finally, the 
Jews, yielding to the divine solicitations and to the spectacle of salvation 
enjoyed by the Gentiles as children of grace ; and so the final universalism 
in which all previous discords are resolved, restoring in an infinitely higher 
form the original unity, and setting before the view of the universe the 
family of God fully constituted. 

The contrast between the Jews and Gentiles appears therefore as the 


1 This doxology, Alford says, is the sublimest apostrophe existing even in the pages of in- 
spiration itself.—T., W. C. 
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essential moving spring of history. It is the actions and reactions arising 
from this primary fact which form its key. This is what no philosophy of 
history has dreamed of, and what makes these chaps. ix.—xi. the highest 
theodicy. 

If criticism has thought it could deduce from this passage the hypothesis 
of a Judeo-Christian majority in the church of Rome, if it has sought to 
explain it, as well as the whole of our epistle, by the desire felt by Paul to 
reconcile this church to his missionary activity among the Gentiles, it is 
easy to see from the passage, rightly understood, how remote such criti- 
cism is from the real thought which inspired this treatise. The conclusion 
from an altogether general application, vv. 80-32, in which he addresses the 
whole church as former Gentiles whom he expressly distinguishes from 
Jews, can leave no doubt as to the origin of the Christians of Rome. Sup- 
posing even that in ver. 18 he had divided his readers into two classes, 
which we have found to be a mistake, from ver. 25 he would in any case 
be again addressing all his readers. And as to the intention of the whole 
passage, it is evidently to show that those who should have been jirst, 
though now put last, are not, however, excluded, as the Gentiles might 
proudly imagine, and that if the rpdrov, firstly, ascribed to the Jews by 
God’s original plan (i. 16) has not been historically realized (through their 
own fault), the divine programme in regard to mankind will nevertheless, 
though in another way, have its complete execution. Ver. 32 is the coun- 
terpart of i. 16. It is therefore to impair the meaning of this passage to 
see in it an apology for Paul’s mission. The thought is more elevated : it 
is the defence of the plan of God Himself addressed to the whole church. 


SECOND PART OF THE EPISTLE. 


THE PRACTICAL TREATISE, 


THE LIFE OF THE JUSTIFIED BELIEVER. 
XI. 1—XV. 13. 


In the doctrinal part which we have just finished, the apostle has ex- 
pounded the way of salvation. This way is no other than justification by 
faith, whereby the sinner is reconciled to God (chaps. i.-v.), then sanctified 
in Christ by the communication of the Spirit (vi.—viii.) ; and it is precisely 
the refusal to follow this way which has drawn down on Israel their rejec- 
tion (chaps. ix.—xi.). What now will be the life of the justified believer— 
life in saloation? The apostle sketches it in a general way in chaps. xii. 
and xili. ; then he applies the moral principles which he has just estab- 
lished to a particular circumstance peculiar to the church of Rome (xiv. 
1-xy. 13). We can therefore distinguish two parts in this course of prac- 
tical doctrine, the one general, the other special. 


GENERAL PART. 
Cuaprs. XII. anp XIII. 


There exists in regard to these two chapters a general prejudice which 
has completely falsified their interpretation. They have been regarded as 
giving, according to the expression used even by Schultz, ‘‘a series of 
practical precepts,’’ in other words: a collection of moral exhortations 
without systematic order, and guided merely by more or less accidental 
associations of ideas. This view, especially in recent times, has brought 
graver consequences in its train than could have been expected. It has 
been asked whether those details in regard to practical life were in keep- 
ing with a whole so systematically arranged as the didactic treatise con- 
tained in the first eleven chapters. And Renan and Schultz have been led 
in this way to the critical hypotheses which we have summarily expounded 
at the end of the Introduction (I. pp. 66 and 67), and which we must 
now study more closely. 

According to the former of these writers, chaps. xii. xiii. and xiv. formed 
no part of the Epistle as it was sent to the church of Rome. These chap- 
ters were only in the copies despatched to the churches of Ephesus and 
Thessalonica, and an unknown church, for whose benefit Paul is held to 
have composed our Epistle. The conclusion, in the copy destined for the 
church of Rome, was composed solely of chap. xv. Nor did chap. xvi. 
belong to it. Here we have to do only with chaps. xii and xiii. The rea- 
sons which lead Renan to doubt the original connection of these chapters 
with the first eleven, in the copy sent to Rome, are the two following : 
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(1) Paul would be departing here from his habitual principle : ‘‘ Every one 
in his own domain ;’’ in fact, he would be giving imperative counsels to a 
church which he had not founded, he who rebuked so sharply the imperti- 
nence of those who sought to build on the foundations laid by others.! 
The first word of chap. xii., the term zapaxaao, I exhort, is no doubt babit- 
ual to him when he is giving a command to his disciples ; but it is unsuita- 
ble here, where the apostle is addressing believers whom he did not bring 
to the faith.” (2) The first part of chap. xv., which, according to Renan, 
is really addressed to the church of Rome, forbids the thought that chaps. 
xii. xill. and xiv. were composed for the same church’; for it would form 
a duplicate of those three chapters of which it is a simple summary, com- 
posed for Judeo-Christian readers, such as those at Rome. 

The viewpoint at.which Schultz places himself is somewhat different. 
In his eyes, we possess from chap. xii. a considerable fragment of a wholly 
different epistle from that which the apostle had composed for the church 
of Rome. This letter, of which we have not the beginning, was addressed 
to the church of Ephesus, and must have been written in the last period of 
St. Paul’s life, that of his Roman captivity. To it belong the three chap- 
ters, xii. xiii, and xiv., as well as the first seven verses of chap. xv., then 
the salutations of chap. xvi. (vv. 3-16), and finally, the warning against 
Judaizers, xvi. 17-20. The true conclusion of the Epistle to the Romans 
is to be found, according to him, in chap. xv., from ver. 7 to the end, add- 
ing thereto the recommendation of Phebe, xvi. 1 and 2, and the salutations 
of Paul’s companions, xvi. 21-24. How has the fusion of those two let- 
ters in one come about? It is rather difficult to explain, as the one went 
to the East, the other to the West. Schultz thinks that a copy of this 
Epistle to the Ephesians, written from Rome, remained without address in 
the archives of this church, and that the editors of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, finding this short epistle of practical contents, and thinking that it 
had been written to the Romans, published it with the large one. Only 
they omitted the beginning, and mixed up the two conclusions. 

The following are the reasons which lead Schultz to separate chaps. xii. 
and xiii. from what precedes :—1. The exhortation to humility, at the 

‘beginning of chap. xii., would be somewhat offensive if addressed to a 
church which the apostle did not know. 2. The exhortation to beneficence 
toward the saints, and the practice of hospitality, supposes a church in 
connection with many other churches, which was rather the case with the 
church of Ephesus than with that of Rome. 3. It is impossible to connect 
the beginning of chap. xii. (oby, therefore) naturally with chap. xi. ; for the 
mercies of God spoken of chap. xii. 1, are not at all identical with the mercy 
of God spoken of xi. 32.. 4. The whole moral side of the gospel having 
been expounded in chap. vi., it was not necessary to go back on it in chap. 
xii. 5. There was no reason for reminding the Judeo-Christians of the 
church of Rome, as Paul does in chap. xiii., of the duty of submission to 
the Roman authorities ; for the Jews were quite happy at Rome about the 
year 58, during the first years of Nero’s reign. Such a recommendation 
was much more applicable to the Jews of Asia, disposed, as the Apocalypse 
proves, to regard the imperial power as that of Antichrist. 

Are we mistaken in saying that the reasons alleged by these two writers 
produce rather the impression of being painfully sought after than of hay- 
ing presented themselves naturally to the mind? What! Paul cannot 
give imperative moral counsels and use the term Tapaxadsiv, exhort, when 
writing to a church which he does not know? But what did he do in 
chaps. vi. and viii., when he said to his Roman readers : ‘“ Yield not your 
members as instruments unto sin ;”? ‘If ye live after the flesh, ye shall 
die,”’ etc.? And as to the term which seems unsuitable to Renan, does 


1 Saint Paul, p. )xiii, 2 Ibid. pp. Ixy. and Ixix, 
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not Paul use it, as Lacheret! observes, in chap. xv. 80, which this writer 
himself supposes addressed to the church of Rome? The objection which 
Renan draws from the sort of pleonasm which the first part of chap. xv. 
would form, if it appeared in the same writing as chap. xii., will easily be 
resolved when we come to the passage. On the contrary, what a difficulty 
there would be in holding that a doctrinal treatise, composed by the apostle 
with a view to Gentile-Christian churches, such as Ephesus or Thessalo- 
nica, for the purpose of giving them a complete exposition of the faith, 
could have been addressed just as it was to a Judeo-Christian church like 
that of Rome (according to Renan) for the purpose of gaining it to the 
apostle’s point of view! ‘This consideration, says Lacheret with reason, 
suffices to overthrow from the foundation the whole structure of Renan.” 
And what a factitious procedure is that which Renan invites us to witness : 
‘‘ the disciples of Paul occupied for several days copying this manifesto for 
the different churches,’’ and then later editors collecting at the end of the 
chief (princeps) copy the parts which varied in the different copies, because 
they scrupled to lose anything of what dropped from the apostle’s pen ! ® 

The reasons of Schultz inspire as little confidence. Paul is careful him- 
self to explain his exhortation to humility in chap. xii., as in chap. i., and 
in chap. xv. he explains his whole letter, on the ground of his apostleship, 
and especially his apostleship to the Gentiles, which gives him authority 
over the church of Rome, though he has not personally founded it: ‘‘I 
say, through the grace given unto me, to every man that is among you”’ 
(xil. 3).—Why would not the exhortation to beneficence and _ hospitality 
have been in place at Rome, where the poor and strangers abounded, as 
well as at Ephesus ?—And as to the warning relative to submission to the 
authorities, had it not its reason in the general position of Christians over 
against pagan power, without any need of special oppression to give the 
apostle occasion to address it to this church? Had not the Emperor Clau- 
dius not long before expelled the Jews from Rome because of their contin- 
ual risings ? And what church could more suitably than that of the capital 
receive instruction on the relation between Christians and the State ?— 
Chap. xii. forms by no means a reduplication of chap. vi. ; for in the latter 
the apostle had merely laid down the principle of Christian sanctification, 
showing how it was implied in the very fact of justification, while in chap. 
xii. he gives the description of ail the fruits into which this new life should 
expand. We shall immediately see what is the relation between chap. xii. 
and all that precedes, as well as the true meaning of the therefore in ver. 1. 

We think, therefore, we are entitled to continue the interpretation of our 
Epistle, taking it as it has been transmitted to us by Christian antiquity. 
It would need strokes of very different power to sunder the parts of so well- 
compacted an edifice. 

In the theme of the treatise : ‘‘ The just shall live by faith,’’ there was a 
word whose whole contents had not yet been entirely developed : shall live. 
This word contained not only the whole matter of chaps. vi.-viii., but also 
that of chaps, xii. and xiii. ; and this matter is not less systematically 
arranged in these chapters than that of the whole doctrinal part in the pre- 
ceding eleven. The essentially logical character of Paul’s mind would of 
itself suffice to set aside the idea of an inorganic juxtaposition of moral 
precepts, placed at haphazard one after the other. We no sooner examine 
these two chapters more closely, than we discover the idea which governed 
their arrangement. We are struck first of all with the contrast between 
the two spheres of activity in which the apostle successively places the be- 
liever, the religious sphere and the civil sphere—the former in chap. xii., 
the latter in chap. xiii. These are the two domains in which he is called 
to manifest the life of holiness which has been put within him ; he acts in 





1 Revue Théologique, 1878, p. 85. 2 Tdid. p. 76. 3 Saint Paul, pp. 462 and 481. 
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the world as a member of the church and as a member of the state. But 
this twofold course has one point of departure and one point of aim. The 
point of departure is (Le consecration of his body, under the direction of the 
renewed understanding ; this 1s the basis of the believer’s entire activity, 
which Paul lays down in the first two verses of chap. xii. The point of 
aim is the Lord's coming again constantly expected ; this advent Paul causes 
to shine in splendor at the goal of the course in the last four verses of chap. 
xiii. Sv: one point of departure, two spheres to be simultaneously trav- 
ersed, one point of arrival; such, in the view of the apostle, is the system 
of the believer’s practical life. Such are also the four sections of this gen- 
eral part : xii. 1, 2, xii. 3-21, xiii. 1-10, xiii. i1-14. 

This moral instruction is therefore the pendant of the doctrinal instruc- 
tion. It is its necessary complement. The two taken together form the 
apostle’s complete catechism. It is because the rational relation between the 
different sections of this part has not been understood that it has been pos- 
sible for the connection of this whole second part with the first to be so 
completely mistaken. 

Some one will ask, perhaps, if the apostle, in thus tracing the model of 
Christian conduct, does not seem to distrust somewhat the sanctifying 
power of faith so well expounded by him in chaps. vi.-viii. If the state of 
justification produces holiness with a sort of moral necessity, why seek still 
to secure this object by all sorts of precepts and exhortations? Should 
not the tree, once planted, bear its fruits of itself? But let us not forget 
that moral life is subject to quite different laws from physical life. Lib- 
erty is and remains to the end one of its essential factors. It is by a series 
of acts of freedom that the justified man appropriates the Spirit at every 
moment, in order to realize with His aid the moral ideal. . And who does 
not know that at every moment also an opposite power weighs on his will ? 
The believer is dead unto sin, no doubt ; he has broken with that perfidious 
friend ; but sin is not dead in him, and it strives continually to restore the 
broken relation. By calling the believer to the conflict against it, as well 
us to the positive practice of Christian duty, the apostle is not relapsing 
into Jewish legalism. He assumes the inward consecration of the believer 
as an already consummated fact ; and it is from this fact, implicitly con- 
tained in his faith, that he proceeds to call him to realize his Christian 
obligation, 


TWENTY-FOURTH PASSAGE (XII. 1, 2). 
The Basis of Christian Conduct. 


Ver 1. “‘T exhort you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye pre- 
sent your bodies a living victim, holy, acceptable unto God,! which is your 
rational service.’’—How are we to explain the ovv, therefore, which joins this 
verse to what precedes? We fully concur with Schultz in holding that it 
is impossible to connect chap. xii. directly with the idea of chap. xi., and 
to identify the mercies of God (ver. 1) with the mercy displayed in the 
course of salvation across the field of history (xi. 32). The true connec- 
tion with what precedes is much wider ; it is nothing less than the relation 
between the two parts of the Epistle. Religion among the ancients was 
service (cultws) ; and cultus had for its centre sacrifice. The Jewish ser- 
vice counted four kinds of sacrifice, which might be reduced to two: the 
first, comprising the sacrifices offered before reconciliation and to obtain it 
(sacrifice for sin and for trespass) ; the second, the sacrifices offered after 


‘ fie R., with the majority of documents, puts tw dew after evapeotoy, While § A P put it 
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the obtaining of reconciliation and serving to celebrate i (the whole burnt- 
offering and the peace-offering). The great division of the Epistle to the 
Romans to which we have come is explai by this contrast. The funda- 
mental idea of the first part, chaps. i.-xi., was that of the sacrifice offered 
by God for the sin and transgression of mankind ; witness the central pas- 
suge, iii. 25 and 26. These are the mercies of God to which Paul appeals 
here, and the development of which has filled the first dleven cha : 
The practical’ part which we ate beginning corresponds to the second kind 
of sacrifice, which was the symbol of consecration after pardon had been 
received (the holocaust, in which the victim was entirely burned), end of 
the communion re-established between Jehovah and the believer (the peace- 
offering, followed by a feast in the court of the temple). The sacrifice of 
expiation offered by God in the person of His Son should now find its 
response in the believer in the sacrifice of complete consecration and inti- 
mate communion. 

Such is the force of these first words: “I exhort you, tharcfore, by the 
mercies of God.” This word therefore gathers up the whole doctrinal part, 
and includes the whole practical part. Comp. the entirely similar there 
Jore, Eph. iv. 1. So true is it that the relation of ideas just expounded is 
that which fills the apostle’s mind, that to designate the believer’s conduct 
in response to the work of God he employs the expression victim and living * 
victim, which pointedly alludes to the Jewish sacrifices. 

The term rapaxaié, L exhort, differs from the legal commandment, in that 
it appeals to a sentiment already existing in the heart, faith in God’s mer- 
cies. It is by this term, also, that Paul, in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
iv. 1, passes from the doctrinal teaching to the practical part. And as this 
Epistle (notwithstanding its title) is addressed to Christians whom Paul 
did not know personally (i. 15, iii. 2, iv. 21), we there find a new proof of 
the mistake of Renan, who thinks that this expression would be out of 

lace addressed to others than the apostle’s personal disciples —The 64, 
vy, gives the reader to understand that the divine mercies are the power by 
means of which this exhortation should take possession of his will The 
word rapiwrdva, to present, is the technical term to denote the presentation 
of victims and offerings in the Levitical cultus (Luke ii. 22).—The victim 
to be offered is the body of the believer. Many regard the body as represent- 
ing the entire person. But why not in that case say ipa viroic, your- 
selves? comp. vi. 18. De Wette thought that Paul meant by the word to 
remind his readers that the body is the seat of sin. Put this intention 
would suppose that the question about to be discussed was the destruction 
of this hostile principle, while the apostle speaks rather of the active con- 
secration of the body. Olshausen supposes that, by recommending the 
sacrifice of the lower part of our being, Paul meant to say: all the more 
everything that is in you of a more exalted natare. But he could not have 
passed over all the rest in silence ; comp. 1 Thess. v. 23. Meyer distin- 
guishes between the consecration of the body, ver. 1, and that of the mind, 
which, according to him, is referred to in ver. 2. But this contrast be- 
tween the two parts of our being does not come out in the least in the 
sequel ; and we shall see, in point of fact, that the relation between the 
two verses is wholly different. Let us not forget that those whom the 
apostle here addresses (adeAgoi, brethren), and whom he exhorts, are believ- 
ers already inwardly consecrated. Chap. vi. has shown how justification 
by faith provides the principle of sanctification. It is in the name of this 


finished work that Paul now invites them to lead the life of consecrated 
victims. Now, the indispensable instrument for this pu is the body. 


And hence it is that the apostle, supposing the will already gained, does 
not require more than the consecration of the body.—The expression facia 
téaa, living victim, refers to the animal victims which were offered in the 
Levitical cultus by putting them to death, The sacrifice required by Paul 
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is the opposite of these. The victim must live to become, at every moment 
of his existence, the active agent of the divine will. The term diving has 
not here, therefore, a spiritual sense, but should be taken in the strict 
sense. The word évoia is often translated sacrizice. It may have this mear- 
ing ; but the meaning victim better agrees with the term Tapactijcat, to pre- 
sent. The epithet ayia, holy, might express the idea of read holiness, in 
opposition to the merely ritual purity of the Levitical victims. But would 
not Paul have said, in that sense, dyrwe or aAndae ayia, truly holy? He 
means rather to contrast the new employment of the body in the service of 
God with its previous use under the dominion of sin.—This body, full of 
life and constantly employed for good, will present a well-pleasing spectacle 
to the eye of God ; it will be an “ offering of sweet-smelling (well-pleas- 
ing) savor’? in the N. T. sense. And this is what is expressed by the 
third epithet. Some have connected the regimen 76 Ocw, to Ged, with the 
verb rapacri#oa, to present. But this would be a tautology, and too many 
important words separate the two terms.—The last words of the verse cer- 
tainly establish a contrast between the external service of the Old Testa- 
ment and the spiritual service of the New. Hence several commentators 
have been led to give the word 2Aoyixj», reasonable, the sense of spiritual ; 
comp. 1 Pet. ii. 2, where, in consequence of the understood antithesis 
(material milk), there can be no doubt as to the meaning of this word. 
But why would not Paul have rather used in our passage the ordinary term 
mvevuatigy, spiritual? Calvin takes the epithet reasonable as opposed to 
the superstitious practices of the heathen ; and Grotius contrasts it with 
the ignorance of animal victims. It seems to me that in all these explana- 
tions it is forgotten to take account of an important word, the complement 
tudor, of you—that is to say, ‘‘ of such people as you.’’ Is it not this pro- 
noun which explains the choice of the word Joye», reasonable, of which, 
undoubtedly, the true meaning is this : ‘‘ the service which rationally cor- 
responds to the moral premises contained in the faith which you profess** ? 

It will be asked whether Paul, by requiring simply that service (cudtus) 
which consists of a life devoted to good, means to exclude as irrational, 
acts of worship properly so called. Assuredly not, a host of passages prove 
the contrary ; comp. for example, 1 Cor. xi.—xiv. Only the acts of exter- 
nal service have no value in his eyes except as means of nourishing and 
stimulating the truly rational service of which he speaks here. Every act 
of service which does not issue in the holy consecration of him who takes 
part in it, is christianly illogical.—But what use is to be made of this con- 
secrated body? Ver. 2 proceeds to answer this question. 

Ver. 2. ‘And be not fashioned! after this age, but be ye transformed? by the 
renewing of your mind,* that ye may discern what is the will of God, that good, 
acceptable, and perfect will.’*—We have already said that we are not to seek in 
this verse, as Meyer does, the idea of the sanctification of the soul, as com- 
pleting the consecration of the body. This idea would have been placed 
first, and the term soul or spirit would certainly have been used instead of 
vovc, the mind, which denotes only one of the faculties of the soul, and that 
the faculty of simple perception. The relation between the two verses is 
quite different. Paul has just pointed to the believer's body as a conse- 
crated instrument. What remains to him to indicate, except the rele 
according to which the believer ought to make use of it? The xaé, and, 
therefore signifies here : and in order to that. The T. R., with several 
ancient documents and the two oldest versions, reads the two verbs in the 
imperative : conform ye, transform ye, while the Greco-Latin mss. read 
them in the infinitive. It is probable that the copyists by this latter read- 
ing meant to continue the construction of ver. 1, and to make these two 
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verbs dependent on rapaxaas, I exhort you. The authorities speak in favor 
of the imperative. But even if the other reading were adopted, we should 
have to give to the infinitive the meaning of the imperative, as is so often 
the case in Greek ; comp. in this very chapter, ver. 15. For the relation 
of dependence on rapaxadé is in any case forced.—In the use of his conse- 
crated body, the believer has first an everywhere present model to he 
rejected, then a new type to be discerned and realized. The model to be 
rejected is that presented to him by the present world, or, as we should say, 
the reigning fashion, taking this word in its widest sense. The term cyfua 
denotes the manner of holding oneself, attitude, pose; and the verh 
oxnuaticecba, derived from it, the adoption or imitation of this pose or ° 
received mode of conduct. The term (this) present world is used in the 
Rabbins to denote the whole state of things which precedes the epoch of 
the Messiah ; in the N. T. it describes the course of life followed by those 
who have not yet undergone the renewing wrought by Christ in human 
life. It is this mode of living anterior to regeneration which the believer 
is not to imitate in the use which he makes of his body. And what is he 
todo? To seek a new model, a superior type, to be realized by means of 
a power acting within him. He is to be transformed, literally, metamor- 
phosed. The term yopes, form, strictly denotes, not an external pose suita- 
ble for imitation, like oyjua, attitude, but an organic form, the natural prod- 
uct of a principle of life which manifests itself thus. It is not by looking 
around him, to the right and left, that the believer is to learn to use his 
body, but by putting himself under the dominion of a new power which 
will by an inward necessity transform this use. It is true that Meyer, Hof- 
mann, and others refuse to acknowledge this difference of meaning between 
the substantives oyjua and popo7, and between the two verbs derived from 
them, alleging that it is not confirmed by usage. But if Phil. ii. 5 et seq. 
be adduced, the example proves precisely the contrary. Etymology leads 
naturally to the distinction indicated, and Paul evidently contrasts the two 
terms of set purpose.'—It should be remarked, also, that the two impera- . 
tives are in the present. The subject in question is two continuous inces- 
sant acts which take place on the basis of our consecration performed once 
for all (the aorist tapaorvjom, ver. 1).—And what will be the internal prin- 
ciple of this metamorphosis of the believer in the use of his body? The 
renewing of his mind, answers St. Paul. The voic, the mind, is the faculty 
by which the soul perceives and discerns the good and the true. But in 
our natural state this faculty is impaired ; the reigning love of self darkens 
the mind, and makes it see things in a purely personal light. The natural 
mind, thus misled, is what Paul calls vove rij¢ capxéc, the carnal mind (under 
the dominion of the flesh), Col. ii. 18. This is why the apostle speaks of 
the renewing of the mind as a condition of the organic transformation which 
he requires. This faculty, freed from the power of the flesh, and replaced 
under the power of the Spirit, must recover the capacity for discerning the 
new model to be realized, the most excellent and sublime type, the will of 
God : to appreciate (discern exactly) the will of God. The verb doxipdtew 
does not signify here, as it has often been translated (Osterv., Seg.) : to 
prove, to make experience of. For the experience of the excellence of the 
divine will would not be an affair of the mind only ; the whole man would 
take part in it. The meaning of the word here, as usually, is to appreciate, 
discern. By means of his renewed mind the believer studies and recognizes 
in every given position the divine will toward him in the circumstances, 
the duty of the situation. He lifts his eyes, and, like Christ Himself (John 
v. 19, 20), ‘‘he sees what his Father shows him’’ to be done. This per- 


1 The difference between these two words may be judged of by the use which we ourselves 
make of the following terms derived from them: scheme, Schematism; amorphous, mor- 


phology. : 
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ception evidently requires a renewed mind. In order to it we require to 
be raised to the viewpoint of God Himself.—It is against the rules of 
grammar to translate the following words, either in the sense of : “ that 
the will of God is good’ (Osterv., Seg.), or in the sense : ‘‘ how good it 
is’? (Oltram.). The only possible meaning is : ‘‘ what is the good, accepta- 
ble . . . will of God.’’ It is not always easy for the Christian who lives 
in the world, even with a heart sincerely consecrated, to discern clearly 
what is the will of God concerning him, especially in regard to the externals 
of life. This delicate appreciation demands a continual perfecting, even 
of the transformed mind.—And why is the model to be studied and repro- 
duced in the life not the present world’s mode of acting, but the will of 
God? The apostle explains by the three epithets with which he qualifies 
this will ; literally: the good, the acceptable, the perfect. Such, then, is the 
normal type to which, in all circumstances, we must seek to rise with the 
mind first, then with the conduct. Good: in that its directions are free 
from all connivance with évil, in any form whatever. Acceptable: this 
udjective is not accompanied here with the words to God, as in ver. 1; it 
refers, consequently, to the impression produced on men when they con- 
template this will realized in the believer’s life. They cannot help paying 
it a tribute of admiration, and finding it beautiful as well as good. Have 
not devotion, disinterestedness, self-forgetfulness, and_ self-sacrifice, a 
charm which subdues every human heart? Perfect: this characteristic fol- 
lows from the combination of the two preceding. For perfection is good- 
ness united to beauty. The meaning would not be very different if, with 
some commentators, we regarded these three adjectives as three substan- 
tives forming an apposition to the term: the will of God. ‘* The will of 
God, to wit, the good, the acceptable, the perfect.’’ But the article ré 
would require to be repeated before each of the terms if they were used 
substantively. 

The following, then, is the réswmé of the apostle’s thought : To the false 
model, presented in every age by the mundane kind of life, there is opposed 
a perfect type, that of the will of God, which is discerned by the renewed 
mind of the believer, and which he strives to realize by means of his God- 
consecrated body, at every moment and in all the relations of his life ; thus 
is laid down the principle of life insalvation. This life he now proceeds to 
show as manifesting itself simultanéously in two spheres, that of the 
church, chap. xii., and that of the state, chap. xiii, 


TWENTY-FIFTH PASSAGE (XII. 3-21). 
The Life of the Believer as a Member of the Church. 


The notion of consecration is still the prevailing one in this passage. 
This consecration is realized in life : 1st, in the form of humility (vv. 8-8) ; 
2d, in that of dove (vv. 9-21) 


Vv. .3-8. 


The natural tendency of man is to exalt himself. Here is the first point 
at which the will of God, discerned by the renewed mind of the believer, 
impresses on his conduct a completely opposite character to that of secular 
conduct. He recognizes the limit which God imposes on him, and mod- 
estly confines himself within it. 

Ver. 3. ‘‘For I say, through the grace given unto me, to every man that is 
among you, not to aspire beyond that to which he ought to lay claim ; but to 
aspire to regulate himself, according to the measure of faith which God hath 
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allotted to every man.’’—It is with this that he who forms part of the church 
ought to begin, the sacrifice of himself ; instead of seeking to make him- 
self great, as is done in the world, he should aspire to moderate and con- 
trol himself in conformity with the standard traced for him by the new 
type which he consults, the will of God. Thus we see how this verse 
should be joined to the preceding by the word for. It is an application 
which confirms the principle.—The authority with which Paul traces this 
line of conduct rests on the grace given unto him. This grace is that of the 
apostleship and of the light accompanying it. In virtue of his office, he 
has not only the gift of teaching the way of salvation, as he has done in 
the doctrinal part of this Epistle (chaps. i.-ix.). He has also that of mark- 
ing out the true direction for moral action, as he proceeds to do in this 
practical part.—The term 2éyo, J say, I declare, has a more marked charac- 
ter of authority than the J evhort of ver. 1. Religious impulse ought to be 
regulated by a higher authority. 1 Cor. xii.—xiv. shows the necessity of 
apostolical direction on that very point which is about to occupy us, that 
of spiritual gifts. It is not without reason that Paul here calls to mind 
his office ; comp. i. 1-7. Apostle to the Gentiles, he had the task not only 
of founding churches among them, but also of guiding them when founded. 
This charge Paul had, in virtue of his apostleship also, in relation to the’ 
church of Rome.—The expression : mav7? 7 dvte év tpiv, to every man that 
is among you, would be superfluous, if it were merely intended to denote 
the members of the church present at Rome. It is necessary to give the 
words : every man that is, 2 more special and forcible meaning: “ Every 
man that is in office, engaged in ministry in some form or other among you ; 
every one that plays a part int he life of the church.’’?! See the enumera- 
tion which follows. Perhaps the apostle is led to use this expression by 
his own absence from Rome. He who with his apostolic gift is absent, 
addresses all those who, being present, can exercise an influence on the 
progress of the church, to say to them on what condition this influence 
shall be a blessed one.—'Yrepdpoveiv: ‘‘to aspire beyond one’s measure.” 
The measure of each man is denoted by the words : 4 dei dpoveiv, that which 
he has a right to claim. In the believer’s case it consists in his wishing only 
to be that which God, by the gift committed to him, calls him to be. The 
gift received should be the limit of every man’s claim and action, for it is 
thereby that the will of God regarding him is revealed (ver. 2).—The fol- 
lowing expression : gpoveiv ei¢ Td cwgpoveiv, contains a sort of play on words : 
“to turn the @poveiv, the energy of the mind, into a cwdpoveiv, to recognize 
its limits and respect them.’’ The man of the world enters into conflict 
with others, to exceed his measure, to make himself prominent, to rule. 
The Christian enters into conflict with himself, that he may gain self-rule 
and self-restraint. He aspires to continue within or return to his measure. 
Such is a wholly new type of conduct which appears with the gospel.—The 
rule of this voluntary limitation ought to be the measure of faith as it is im- 
parted to each. Paul does not mean to speak of the quantity of faith 
which we possess ; for this measure depends in part on human freedom.? 
The genitive : of faith, should be regarded not as a partitive complement, 
but as denoting quality or cause: ‘‘ the capacity assigned to each man in 
the domain of faith; the particular form of activity for which each has 
been fitted as a believer ; the special gift which constitutes his appanage 
in virtue of his faith.”? This gift, the measure of the action to which we 
are called, is a divine limit which the Christian’s renewed mind should 
discern, and by which he should regulate his aspirations in regard to the 
part he has to play in the church. 


1 Surely it is better to take the phrase as meaning each and all without exception. The 


author’s limitation is arbitrary.—T. W. C. : na aN : Me 
2 But this is just what the apostle’s phrase denies. Faith is of God’s apportion:ng.— 
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Vv. 4, 5. ‘For as! we have many members in one body, and all members 
have not the same office ; so we, who are many, are one body in Christ, and sev- 
erally® members one of another.?’—The organization of the human body 
should be an example to the believer to make him perceive the necessity of 
limiting himself to the function assigned him. Not only, indeed, is there 
a plurality of members in one body, but these members also possess special 
functions, varied capacities (ver. 4). So in the church, which is the organ 
of Christ’s life on the earth (His body), there is not only a multiplicity of 
members, but also a diversity of functions, every believer having a particu- ~ 
lar gift whereby he ought to become the auxiliary of all the rest, their 
member. Hence it follows that every one should remain in his function, 
on the one hand that he may be able to render to the rest the help which 
he owes them, on the other that he may not disturb these in the exercise 
of their gift. See the same figure more completely developed, 1 Cor. xii.— 
The form xa@’ cic, instead of xa’ éva, occurs only in the later Greek writers. 
Instead of 6 dé (in the Byzs.), which is the pronoun in the nominative, 
the Alexs, and Greco-Latins read 73 dé, which may be taken as an adverbial 
phrase : relatively to, or better, as a pronoun, in the sense: ‘‘ and that, as 
members of one another. 

Vv. 6-8. ‘Having then gifts differing according to the grace that is given to 
us [let us exercise them], whether prophecy, according to the proportion of faith » 
or ministry, in ministering ; or he that teacheth, in teaching ; or he that ex- 
horteth, in exhortation ; he that giveth, with simplicity ; he that ruleth, with zeal ; 
he that docth works of mercy, with cheerfulness.’’—There is no occasion for 
making the participle éyovrec, having, as De Wette and Lachmann do, the 
continuation of the preceding proposition : ‘‘ We are one body, but that 
while having different gifts.’? This idea of the diversity of gifts has been 
sufficiently explained in the previous verses. And if this participle still 
belonged to the previous proposition we should require to take all the sub- 
ordinate clauses which immediately follow : according to the proportion 
- + . in ministering . . . in teaching. . . TC., as (ple descriptive ap- 
pendices, which would be tautological and superfluous, The words having 
then are therefore certainly the beginning of a new proposition. Paul 
takes up the last thought of the previous verse, to make it the point of de- 
parture for all the particular precepts which are to follow : ‘“ As, then, we 
have different gifts, let us exercise them every one as I proceed to tell you : 
Contning Our uctivit modestly within the limits of the gift itself.” As to 
the meaning, 16 1s always the cagpovelv, sey-rule, which remains the funda- 
mental idea. Grammatically, the principal verb should be taken from the 
participle having: ‘‘ Having then different gifts, let us have (exercise) them 
by abiding simply in them, by not seeking to 20 out of them.’’—The term 
xdpiopa, gift, Tenotes in the language of Paula spiritual aptitide communi- 
cated to the believer with faith, and by which he can aid in the develop- 
ment of spiritual life in the church... Most frequently it is a natural talent 
which God’s Spirit appropriates, increasing its power and sanctifying its 
exercise.—The gift which holds the first place in the enumerations of 
1 Cor. xii. and Eph. iv. is apostleship. Paul does not mention ‘it here ; he 
pointed to it in ver. 8 fulfilling its task. 

After the apostolate there comes prophecy in all these lists. The prophet 
is, as it were, the eye of the church to receive new revelations. In the 
passages, Eph. ii. 20 and iii. 5, it is closely connected with the apostolate, 
which without this gift would be incomplete. But it may also be separate 
from it ; and hence prophets are often spoken of as persons distinct from 
apostles in the primitive church, for example, Acts xiii, 1, and 1 Cor. xiv. 
Prophets differed from teachers, in that the latter gathered up into a con- 
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secutive body of doctrine the new truths revealed to the church by the 
prophets.—W herein, thep, will the voluntary limitation consist which the 
prophet should impose on himself in the exercise of his gift (his owppoveir) ? 
He should prophesy according to the analogy of faith. The word avadoyia is 
a mathematical term ; it signifies proportion. The prophet is not abso- 
lutely free ; he ought to proportion his prophecy to faith. What faith ? 
Many (Hofmann, for example) answer: his own. He should take care in 
speaking not to exceed the limit of confidence, of real hope communicated 
to him by the Spirit, not to let himself be carried away by self-love to min- 
gle some human alloy with the holy emotion with which he is filled from 
above. But, in that case, would not the apostle have required to add the 
pronoun avrov: “his faith’? 2? And would not the term revelation have been 
more suitable than that of faith? Others think it possible to give the term: 
Jaith the objective meaning which it took later in ecclesiastical language, 
as when we speak of the evangelical faith or the Christian faith ; so Phi- 
lippi. The prophet in his addresses should respect the foundations of the 
faith already laid, the Christian facts and the truths which flow from them. 
But the word faith never in the N. T. denotes doctrine itself ; it has always 
a reference to the subjective feeling of self-surrender, confidence in GO 5 
or in Christ_as the revealer . And may n 

subjective meaning, while applyimg it also to the faith of the whole 
church? The prophet should develop the divine work of faith in the 
heart of believers, by starting’ from the point it has already reached, and 
humbly attaching himself to the work of his predecessors ; he should not, 
by giving scope to his individual speculations, imprudently disturb the 
course of the work begun within souls already gained. In a word, the 
revelations which he sets forth should not tend to make himself shine, but 
solely to edify the church, whose present state is a sort of standard for new 
instructions. It is obvious how, in the exercise of this gift, it would be 
easy for one to let himself go beyond the measure of his revelations, and 
thus add heterogeneous elements to the faith and hope of the church itself. 
No more in the New Testament than in the Old does it belong to every 
prophet to recommence the whole work. Hence no doubt the judgment to 
be pronounced on prophesyings, mentioned 1 Cor. xiv. 29. 

Ver. 7. The term d:axovia, which we translate by ministry, denotes gen- 
erally in the N. T. a charge, an office confided to some one by the church. 
Such an office undoubtedly supposes a spiritual aptitude ; but the holder is 
responsible for its discharge, not only in relation to God from whom the 
gift comes, but also to the church which has confided to him the office. 
Such is the difference between the functions denoted by this name and the 
ministry of the prophet, or of him who speaks with tongues. These are pure 
gifts, which man cannot transform into a charge. In our passage this term 
ministry, placed as it is between prophecy and the function of teaching, 
can only designate an activity of a practical nature, exerted in action, not 
in word. It is almost in the same sense that in 1 Pet. iv. 11 the term 
diakoveiv, serving, is opposed to Aareiv, speaking. We think it probable, 
therefore, that this term here denotes the two ecclesiastical offices of the 
pastorate (bishop or presbyter) and of the diaconate properly so called. 
Bishops or presbyters were established in the church of Jerusalem from the 
first times of the church, Acts xi. 30. Paul instituted this office in the 
churches which he had just founded, Acts xiv, 23; comp. Phil. i. 1; 
1 Tim, iii. 1 et seq. ; Tit. i. 5 et seq. They presided over the assemblies 
of the church, and directed its course and that of its members in respect of 
spiritual matters ; comp. 1 Thess. v. 12 and 13. Hence their title rompévec, 
pastors, Eph. iv. 11.—Deacons appear even before elders in the church of 
Jerusalem (Acts vi. 1 et seq.). They were occupied especially with the 
care of the poor. This office, which emanates so directly from Christian 
charity, never ceased in the church ; we find it again mentioned Phil. i. 1; 
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1 Tim. iii. 12.—Each of these functionaries, says the apostle, should keep 
to his part, confine himself within the administration committed to him. 
The elder should not desire to mount the tripod of prophet, nor the deacon 
aspire to play the part of bishop or teacher. It is ever that voluntary limi- 
tation which the apostle had recommended, vv. 3-5. 

In the passage from the first to the second part of this verse, we observe 
a slight change of construction. Instead of mentioning the gift or the 
office, as in the two preceding terms, Paul addresses himself directly to the 
man who is invested with it. This is not a real grammatical incorrectness ; 
for, as the preceding accusatives : zpogyreiav (prophecy), diaxoviay (ministry), 
were placed in apposition to the object yapicuara, gifts (ver. 6), so the 
nominatives : 6 duddcoxwr, he that teacheth, 6 xapaxaddv, he that exhorteth, are 
in apposition to the participle éyovrec, having (same verse).—As to the fol- 
lowing clauses : in teaching, in exhortation, they continue to depend on the 
understood verb éywuev, let us have, exercise, abide in.—He that teacheth 
(the teacher, 6 didoxadoc), like the prophet, exercises his gift by speech ; 
but while the latter receives by revelations granted to him new views 
which enrich the faith of the church, the teacher confines himself to an 
orderly and clear exposition of the truths already brought to light, and to 
bringing out their connection with one another. He it is who, by the word 
of knowledge or of wisdom (1 Cor, xii. 8), shows the harmony of all the parts 
of the divine plan. In the enumeration, Eph. iv. 11, the teacher is at once 
associated with and distinguished from the pastor. In fact, the gift of 
teaching was not yet essentially connected with the pastorate. But more 
and more it appeared desirable that the pastor should be endowed with it, 
Peis, itis 

Ver. 8. In 1 Cor. xiv. 8, the function of exhorting is ascribed to the 
prophet, and the surname Barnabas, son of prophecy, Acts iv. 36, is trans- 
lated into Greek by vide rapakrfjoewc, son of exhortation. The prophet there- 
fore had certainly the gift of exhorting, stimulating, consoling. But it 
does not follow from the fact that the prophet exhorts and consoles, that, 
as some have sought to persuade themselves in our day, any one, man or 
woman, who has the gift of exhorting or consoling, is a prophet, and may 
claim the advantage of all that is said of the prophets in other apostolical 
declarations. Our passage proves clearly that the gift of exhorting may be 
absolutely distinct from that of prophecy. So it is also from that of teach- 
ing. The teacher acts especially on the understanding ; he would be in our 
modern language the catechist or dogmatic theologian. He that exhorts 
acts on the heart, and thereby on the will; he would rather be the Chris-— 
tian poet. Also in 1 Cor. xiv. 26, Paul, bringing these two ministries to- 
gether as he does here, says: ‘‘ Hath any one a doctrine, hath any one .a 

salm 2??? 

The three last functions mentioned in this verse are no longer exercised 
in the assemblies of the church ; they come, to a certain point, under the 
exercise of private virtues. It is wrong, indeed, to regard the peradsdotc, 
he that distributeth, as has been done, to indicate the official deacon, and 
the rpoiorduevoc, he that ruleth, the elder or bishop. The verb peradiddvac 
does not signify to make a distribution on behalf of the church (this would 
require dsadiddvac, Acts iv. 35) ; but: to communicate to others of one’s own 
wealth ; comp. Luke iii. 11; Eph. iv. 28. And as to the bishop, the 
position here assigned to this ministry would not be in keeping with his 
elevated rank in the church ; and the matter in question is especially 
works of beneficence. The first term: he that giveth (communicateth), 
therefore denotes the believer, who by his fortune and a natural aptitude 
sanctified by faith, feels himself particularly called to succor the indigent 
around him. Paul recommends him to do so with simplicity. The Greek 
term might be translated : with generosity, with large-heartedness ; such is 
the meaning which the word érAéry¢ (2 Cor. viii. 2, ix. 13) oftenhas. Ac- 
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cording to its etymological meaning, the word signifies : the disposition 
not to turn back on oneself ; and it is obvious that from this first meaning 
there may follow either that of generosity, when a man gives without letting 
himself be arrested by any selfish calculation, or that of simplicity, when 
he gives without his left hand knowing what his right does—that is to say, 
without any vain going back on himself, and without any air of haughti- 
ness. This second meaning seems to us preferable here, because the pre- 
vailing idea throughout the entire passage is that of cwopoveiv, self-limiting, 
self-regulating. —The second term: he that ruleth, should be explained by 
the sense which the verb zpoicracfa: frequently has in Greek : to be at the 
head of ; hence: to direct a business. So, in profane Greek, the term is 
applied to the physician who directs the treatment of a disease, to the 
magistrate who watches over the execution of the laws. In the Epistle te 
Titus, iii. 8, there occurs the expression : zpoicracta: ka2av épyuv, to be oceu- 
pied with good works ;' whence the term xpocrdric, patroness, protectress, 
benefactress, used in our Epistle, xvi. 2, to express what Phcebe had been 
to many believers and to Paul himseJf. Think of the numerous works of 
private charity which believers then had to found and maintain! Pagan 
society bad neither hospitals nor orphanages, free schools or refuges, like 
those of our day. The church, impelled by the instinct of Christian 
charity, had to introduce all these institutions into the world ; hence no 
doubt, in every community, spontaneous gatherings of devout men and 
women who, like our present Christian committees, took up-one or other of 
these needful objects, and had of course at their head directors charged 
with the responsibility of the work. Such are the persons certainly whom 
the apostle has in view in our passage. Thus is explained the position of 
this term between the preceding : he that giveth, and the following : he that 
showeth mercy. The same explanation applies to the following clause év: 
cxovdq, with zeal. This recommendation would hardly be suitable for one- 
presiding over an assembly. How many presidents, on the contrary, 
would require to have the call addressed to them: Only no zeal! But the 
recommendation is perfectly suitable to one who is directing a Christian: 
work, and who ought to engage in it with a sort of exclusiveness, to per- 
sonify it after a manner in himself.—The last term : 6 é2ev, he that showeth 
mercy, denotes the believer who feels called to devote himself to the visit- 
ing of the sick and afflicted. There isa gift of sympathy which particu- 
larly fits for this sort of work, and which is, as it were, the key to open the: 
heart of the sufferer. The phrase év idapéryti, literally, with hilarity, 
denotes the joyful eagerness, the amiable grace, the affability going the 
length of gayety, which make the visitor, whether man or woman, a sun- 
beam penetrating into the sick-chamber and to the heart of the afflicted. 

In the preceding enumeration, the recommendation of the apostle had in 
view especially humility in those who have to exercise a gift. But in the 
last terms we feel that his thought is already bordering on the virtue of 
love. It is the spectacle of this Christian virtue in full activity in the 
church and in the world which now fills his mind, and which he presents 
in the following description, vv. 9-21: First, self-limiting, self-possess- 
ing: this is what he has just been recommending ; then self-giving : this. 
is what he proceeds to expound. 


Vv. 9-21. 


The yapicuata, gifts, are different, as we have just seen. But there is a 
gift which is at the root of all the rest, and which ought to be common to 
‘all believers, that of all those who have no other, viz. love. The church, 


1 In every other case in which it occursin the N. T., its meaning is to hold an office of rule 
over others. See 1 Thess. y. 12. ; 1 Tim. iii. 4, 5, 12, v. 17.—T. W. C. 
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gained by faith in divine love, lives by love. All who believe, love. 
When this love is sincere, it produces in every believer a spontaneous min- 
istry, which is carried out in. his whole life by the manifold activity of 
love. This beneficent activity is exercised, first, toward the sympathetic 
elements the believer finds around him, vv. 9-16 ; then toward the hostzle 
elements which he happens to meet, whether within the church itself or 
without, vv. 17-21. 


Vv. 9-16. 


Vv. 9, 10. ‘Let love be without dissimulation. <Abhor that which is evil, 
cleave to that which is good. As to brotherly love, being full of tenderness one 
toward another ; as to honor, each making others to pass before him.’’-——In these 
two verses the apostle speaks of three dispositions, and first, ver. 9, of the 
fundamental feeling, the principle of all the activity about to be described, 
as well as of the two characteristics which alone guarantee its sincerity : 
love, in the general sense of the word. There follow in ver. 10 two imme- 
diate manifestations of love: brotherly love and mutual respect.— Without 
dissimulation, literally, without mask. The heart ought’ to feel really the 
whole measure of affection which it testifies. There is also here something 
of the cwgpoveiv, self-ruling, the controlling idea of the preceding passage, 
in opposition to the trepdpoveiv, self-eaalting.—The two following verbs : 
abhor and cleave, are in the participle in Greek : abhorring, cleaving. These 
participles relate grammatically to the subject of the verb love, contained 
in the substantive love. It follows from this construction that the two par- 
ticiples: ‘‘ abhorring, cleaving,’’ are intended to qualify the love un- 
feigned, by reminding us of the characteristics in virtue of which it de- 
serves the title. This is not here a commonplace recommendation to detest 
evil and love good. Paul means that love is not pure except when it is th 
declared enemy of evil, even in 1ie-person of Lbose whomrwe ove, and that 
it Tes all its energy to labor for their progress in goodness. Destitute 
of this moral rectitude, which is the spirit of holiness, love is only a form 

shness. 

Ver. 10. The two datives: rH q:Aadedpic, 7H TyuH, Which we have trans- 
lated by: ‘‘as to brotherly love,”’ ‘as to honor,’’ might be regarded as 
datives of means: by, or in virtue of. But it is more natural to take them 
as asort of headings in the catalogue of Christian virtues. They are the 
well-known categories forming the believer’s moral catechism. The article 
ti, (the) precisely characterizes those virtues as supposed present in the 
heart. The adjective and participle which follow, show how they are to be 
realized in the life. The word giAdcropyoc, full of tenderness, comes from 
the verb orépyo, which denotes the delicate attentions mutually rendered 
by those who cherish one another With natural affection, as parents and 
children, brothers and sisters, etc. The apostle, by using this term, wishes 
to give to the love of the members of the church to one another the tender 
character of a family affection.—The term ri denotes the feeling of 
wespect which every believer feels for his brother, as one redeemed by Christ 
and a child of God, like himself.—The verb rpoyyeioOat strictly signifies : 
‘‘to put oneself at the head in order to guide.’? Hence may be deduced 
the meanings : to give example (Meyer), or to anticipate, to be beforehand with 
kindness (Vulg., Luth., Osterv., Oltram., Seg.), or to surpass (Chrys.). But 
in all these meanings we should expect from the usage of the language to 
find the regimen in the genitive or dative rather than the accusative. Eras- 
mus, Hofmann, ete., proceeding on the sense which the simple verb jyeicHa: 
often has: to esteem, regard (Phil. ii. 3), translate: ‘each esteeming others 
‘better than himself.’’ This meaning is evidently forced ; but it may be 
rendered more natural by taking jyeicOa in its primitive signification of con- 
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ducting : ‘* Conducting others before you,”’ that is to say, making them pass 
in all circumstances before yourselves. 

There follows a second group of three dispositions which are naturally 
connected with the preceding and with one another. 

Ver. 11. ‘* As to zeal, being not indolent ; fervent in spirit ; taking advan- 
tage of opportunity.” \—With respectful consideration, ver. 10, there is easily 
connected the disposition to render service, which is here denoted by the 
word : not indolent.—This in its turn, in order to overcome the resistance 
of selfishness, in cases where to oblige requires self-sacrifice, and must, be, 
not a natural disposition only, but a powerful movement, due to the im- 
pulse of the Divine Spirit, and like an inner fire kept up unceasingly by 
action from above: fervent in spirit. The word spirit undoubtedly refers 
here to the spiritual element in man himself, but that as penetrated and 
quickened by the Divine Spirit. In reading these words, we see the be- 
liever hastening, with his heart on fire, wherever there is any good to be 
done.—The third proposition presents an important variant. The Alex. 
and Byz. documents read 76 Kupiw (serving) the Lord. The Greco-Lat. text 
reads 7 xaip@ (serving) the time, the season, the occasion ; adapting your- 
selves to the opportunity. This expression is somewhat strange, but it is 
common enough in profane Greek ; comp. the xapo Aatpevey (see Meyer), 
and in Latin the tempori servire (Cicero). The very fact that this phrase is 
without example in the N. T. may speak in favor of its authenticity. For 
it is far from probable that any one would have replaced so common an ex- 
pression as that of serving the Lord by that of serving the time, while the 
opposite might easily happen, especially if abbreviations were used in 
writing. The context must therefore decide, and it seems to me that it de- 
cides in favor of the Greco-Latin reading. The precept: serve the Lord, is 
too genera] to find a place in a series of recommendations so particular. 
The only means of finding a certain suitableness for it would be to under- 
stand it thus: “‘ While employing yourselves for men, do it always with a 
view to the Lord and His cause.’ But it would be necessary to supply pre- 
cisely the essential idea. On the contrary, the meaning: ‘‘serving the op- 
portunity,’’ or ‘‘adapting yourselves to the need of the time,’’ admirably 
completes the two preceding precepts. Zeal, according to God, confines 
itself to espying providential occasion, and suiting our activity to them; 
it does not impose itself either on men or things. 

There follows a third group, the three elements of which form a small 
well-connected whole. 

Ver. 12. ‘‘ Rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation, persevering in prayer.” 
—The fervor of devotion, referred to in ver. 11, has no more powerful aux- 
iliary than joy ; for joy disposes us to kindness and even to self-sacrifice. 
But this applies only to Christian joy, to that which ‘is kept up in the heart 
by the glorious hopes of faith.—The passage, chap. v. 3, 4, shows the inti- 
mate bond which unites this joy of hope with the patient endurance which 
the believer should display in the midst of trial; comp. 1 Thess. i. 83.—And 
what are we to do to keep up in the heart the joyful spring of hope, and 
that firmness of endurance which holds out? Persevere in prayer, says the 
apostle ; such is the fruitful principle of those admirable dispositions. The 
following is Hofmann’s paraphrase of the verse: ‘‘In so far as we have 
cause to hope, let us be joyful; in so far as we have cause of pain, let us 
hold out; in so far as the door of prayer is open to us, let us continue to 
use it.’’ The force of the datives which head the three propositions could 
not be better rendered. 

Paul came down from charity and its external manifestations to the 
depths of the inner life ; he now returns to the practical manifestations of 


1T. R. reads ra Kvpw (the Lord), with A BE L P, Mnn. Italiq. Syr. But D F G read rw 
xatpw (the filting time). [Plainly, the external evidence is in favor of the T. R.—T. W. C.] 
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this feeling, and points out the blessings of active charity extending to 
three classes of persons: brethren, strangers, enemies. 

Vv. 18, 14. ‘ Distributing to the necessities of saints; eager to show hospi- 
tality. Bless them that persecute you ;* bless and,curse not.’’—The saints are 
not only the families of the church of Rome, but also all the churches whose 
wants come to the knowledge of the Christians of the capital. The Byz. 
and Alex. documents read ypetac, the necessities ; while the Greco-Latins 
read pveiaic, the remembrances. Would this term denote the anniversary days 
consecrated to the memory of martyrs? This meaning would suffice to 
prove the later origin of this reading. Or should the expression remem- 
brances be applied to the pecuniary help which the churches of the Gentiles 
sent from time to time to the Christians of Jerusalem (Hofmann)? This 
meaning of yveiac, in itself far from natural, is not at all justified by Phil. i. 
3. The Received reading is the only possible one. The verb o:vwveiv strictly 
signifies to tuke part ; then, as a consequence, to assist effectively.—There is 
a gradation from saints to strangers. The virtue of hospitality is frequently 
recommended in the N. T. (1 Pet. iv. 9; Heb. xiii. 2; 1 Tim. v. 10; Tit. i. 
8).—The term dcdxevv, literally, ‘‘ pursue (hospitality),’? shows that we are 
not to confine ourselves to according it when it is asked, but that we should 
even seek opportunities of exercising it. 

Ver. 14. A new gradation from strangers to them that persecute. The act 
to be done by love becomes more and more energetic, and this is no doubt 
the reason why the apostle passes abruptly to the imperative, after this long 
series of participles. Here we have no longer a manifestation which, sup- 
posing love, is in a manner understood as a matter of course. To act as 
the apostle demands, requires a powerful effort of the will, which the im- 
perative expressly intended to call forth. This is also the reason why this 
order is repeated, then completed in a negative form; for thé persecuted 
one ought, as it were, to say no to the natural feeling which rises in his 
heart. The omission of the pronoun you in the Vatic. serves well to bring 
out the odiousness of persecution in itself, whoever the person may be to 
whom it is applied.—We do not know whether the apostle had before him 
the Sermon on the Mount, already published in some document: in any 
case, he must have known it by oral tradition, for he evidently alludes to 
the saying of Jesus, Matt v. 44,; Luke vi. 28. This discourse of Jesus is 
the one which bas left the most marked traces in the Epistles ; comp. Rom. 
ii. 19; 1 Cor, iv. 12 and 18, vi, 7, vii. 10; Jas. iv. 9, v. 12; 1 Pet. iii: 9 
and 14. This recommendation, relating to love toward malevolent persons, 
is here an anticipation ; Paul will return to it immediately. 

Now comes a group of four precepts, the moral relation of which is 
equally manifest. 

Vv. 15, 16. ‘‘ Rejoice with them that do rejoice,? weep with them that weep : 
aspiring after the same aim for one another ; not minding high things, but 
associating with men of' low estate. Be not wise in your own eyes.’ —The con- 
nection between vv. 14 and 15 is the idea of self-forgetfulness. — As self- 
forgetting is needed to bless him who hates us, we must also be freed from 
self to identify ourselves with the joy of others when our heart is full of 
grief, and with his grief when we ourselves are filled with joy. In Greek 
- the two verbs are in the infinitive. This form is rightly explained by 
understanding de/, it is necessary. But here we may be permitted to mark 
a shade of distinction ; the infinitive is the indication of an accidental fact: 
to act thus every time that the case presents itself. It is less pressing than 
the imperative ; it is, as it were, a virtue of the time being. —The following 
precept is commonly applied to good feeling between the members of the 


1T. R. reads xpevats, with 8 B E L P, Mnn. It. Syr.; D F G read pveats. 
* Paes oe (yor). ; 
- R. reads «kar between the two propositions, with A E L P, Syrsch ; this word is omitted 
NBD FG, It. é fer : 
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church. But in that case there would require to be év aAasrouwc, among you, 
and not eic dAApAove, in relation to one another, and the following precept 
would have no natural connection with this. The only possible meaning 
is: ‘aiming at the same object for one another as for yourselves ;’’ that is 
to say, having each the same solicitude for the temporal and spiritual well- 
being of his brethren as for his own; comp. Phil. ii. 4. As this common 
disinterested aspiration naturally connects itself with sympathy, ver. 15, so 
it is easily associated with the feeling of equality recommended in the 
following verse. There frequently forms in the congregations of believers 
an aristocratic tendency, every one striving by means of the Christian 
brotherhood to associate with those who, by their gifts or fortune, occupy 
a higher position. Hence small coteries, animated by a proud spirit, and 
having for their result chilling exclusiveness. The apostle knows these 
littienesses, and wishes. to prevent them; he recommends the members of 
the church to attach themselves to all alike, and if they will yield to a 
preference, to show it rather for the humble. The term tid therefore 
denotes distinctions, high relations, ecclesiastical honors. This neuter 
term does not at all oblige us, as Meyer thinks, to give a neuter sense to the 
word razevvoic in the following proposition : ‘‘ humble things ;’’ the inferior 
functions in the church. The prep. with, in the verb ovvaraydpevor, letting 
yourselves be drawn with, does not admit of this meaning. The reference is 
to the most indigent and ignorant, and least influential in the church. It 
is to them the believer ought to feel most drawn.—The antipathy felt by 
the apostle to every sort of spiritual aristocracy, to every caste distinction 
within the church, breaks out again in the last word. Whence come those 
little coteries, if it is not from the presumptuous feeling each one has of his 
own wisdom? It is this feeling which leads you to seek contact especially 
with those who flatter you, and whose familiar intercourse does you honor. 
—This precept is taken from Prov. iii. 7, but it evidently borrows a more 
special sense from the context. F 

Already, in ver. 14, the apostle had made, as it were, an incursion into 
the domain of relations to the hostile elements which the believer encounters 
around him. He returns to this subject to treat it more thoroughly ; here 
is the culminating point in the manifestations of love. He has in view not 
merely the enmity of the unbelieving world. He knew only too well from 
experience, that within the church itself one may meet with ill-will, injus- 
tice, jealousy, hatred. In the following verses the apostle describes to us 
the victory of love over malevolent feelings and practices, from whatever 
quarter they come, Christians or non-Christians. And first, vv. 17-19,'in 
the passive form of forbearance ; then, vv. 20, 21, in the active form of 
generous beneficence. 

Vv. 17-19. ‘‘ Recompensing to no man evil for evil ; being preoccupied with 
good in the sight of all men. If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, living 
peaceably with all men. Dearly beloved, avenging not yourselves ; but give place 
unto wrath ; for it is written: Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord.’ —There is a close connection between the abnegation described in 
the preceding verses and the love which pardons. Hence it is that the 
apostle continues, in ver. 17, with a simple participle ; for vengeance is 
very often the effect of wounded pride. But why add the second precept, 
taken from Prov. iii. 4? Probably the apostle means to contrast preoccu- 
pation with good, as an antidote, with those sombre thoughts and hostile 
projects which are cherished under the dominion of resentment. The 
clause : before all men, depends of course on the participle tpovoobpevor, pre- 
occupying yourselves.’ not on the object xara, good things, as Hofmann thinks. 
Paul would have the believer’s inward preoccupation with good to be so 
manifest in his conduct, even toward his adversaries or enemies, that no 


1 Better, Taking thought for what is honorable.—T.W.C. 
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one shall be able to suspect in him any working of the mind inspired by 
a contrary disposition. The meaning of the Hebrew is rather different 
from that of the Alex. version, which the apostle here follows. The 
original ought probably to be translated thus: ‘Thou shalt find favor and 
success before men.’’ The LXX. have translated : ‘‘ Thou shalt find favor ; 
and. do thou consider good before all men.”’ 

Ver: 18. This spirit of goodwill is necessarily pacific ; not only does it 
not do nor mediate anything which can trouble, but it strives to remove 
what disunites. The first restriction : if it be possible, refers to our neigh- 
bor’s conduct ; for we are not master of his feelings. The second: as 
much as lieth in you, refers to our own; for we can exercise discipline over 
ourselves. If it does not depend on us to bring. our neighbor to pacific 
dispositions toward us, it depends on us to be always disposed to make 

eace. 

Ver. 19. But this notwithstanding, there is in the heart of man an inef- 
faceable feeling of justice which the apostle respects. He only desires to 
give this sentiment its true direction. Evil ought to be punished. that is 
certain. Only, if thou wouldest not thyself become unjust, think not thou 
shouldest make thyself the instrument of justice, and peacefully resign 
this care to God, the just Judge. The apostle knows that he is here 
requiring a difficult sacrifice. Hence the style of address : dearly beloved, 
by which he reminds his readers of the tender love which dictates this 
recommendation, a love which is only an emanation of that which God 
Himself bears to them. To give place wnto wrath, is to refrain from aveng- 
ing oneself, in order to give free course to the justice which God Himself 
will exercise when and how He thinks good. To seek to anticipate His 
judgment is to bar the way against it. Comp. what is said of Jesus Him- 
self, 1 Pet. ii. 23. It is needless to refute explanations such as the follow- 
ing: ‘Let your wrath have time to calm down,” or: ‘‘Let the wrath of 
the enemy pass.’’? The passage quoted is Deut. xxxii. 35, but modified in 
conformity with the version of the LXX. The Hebrew text says: ‘‘To me 
belong vengeance and retribution.’? The L-XX. translate : ‘‘In the day of 
punishment I will repay.’’? Hither they read aschallem, I will repay, instead 
of schillem, retribution ; or they freely paraphrased the meaning of the sub- 
stantive. Paul appropriates the verb : I will repay, as they introduced it ; 
and it is remarkable that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews does 
exactly the same. The same form is also found in the paraphrase of 
Onkelos (vaani aschallem), which seems to prove that this way of quoting 
the verse was common. It is impossible, therefore, to conclude anything 
from this analogy as concerning the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
—But forbearance alone would only be a half victory. It is not enough to 
refrain from meeting evil with evil; the ambition of love must go the 
length of wishing to transform evil into good. 

Vv. 20, 21. ‘* Therefore, if! thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, 
give him drink ; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. Be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.’’—The connection: But Om 
in the Alex., would signify: ‘‘But, far from avenging thyself, if the 
opportunity of doing good to thine enemy present itself, seize it.”? The 
connection : Therefore if, in the Byzs., is somewhat more difficult to appre- 
hend ; but it is precisely this fact which speaks in its favor: “Thou 
oughtest not to avenge thyself; consequently, if the occasion present itself 
of doing good to thine enemy, seize it ; for to neglect it would in itself be 
an act of revenge.’? The Greco-Latin reading: 7 (simply), merely adds 
doing good to forbearance ; it is the least probable.—The precept is taken, 
like so many others in this chapter, from the Book of Proverbs ; comp. 


1 'T. R., with E L, reads eav ovy (therefore if) ; 8% A BP, Mun. read cap 8¢ (but if); DF G:« 
(@) simply. 
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xxv. 21, 22. It is impossible to suppose that in this book the precept is an 
encouragement to-heap benefits on the head of the evil-doer in order to 
aggravate the punishment with which God shall visit him (Chrys., Grot., 
Hengst., etc.). For we read in the same book, xxiv. 17: “Rejoice not 
when thine enemy falleth; and let not thine heart be glad when he stum- 
bleth.”” Not to be guilty of a self-contradiction, the author would there- 
fore have required to add in our passage: ‘if thine enemy repent not.” 
In any case, Paul conld not quote this saying in such a sense. For how 
would acting thus be “‘to overcome evil with good”’ (ver. 21)? There is 
here, therefore, rather a fine irony at the expense of him who would cherish 
in bis heart a desire of vengeance : ‘‘ Thou wouldst avenge thyself? Be it; 
and here is the way in which God permits thee to do so: Heap benefits on 
thine enemy ; for thereby thou shalt cause bim the salutary pain of shame 
and regret for all the evil he has done thee ; and thou shalt light up in his 
heart the fire of gratitude instead of that of hatred.” The figure cals of 
Jire is common among the Arabs and Hebrews to denote a vehement pain ; 
but, as Meyer observes, it contains no allusion whatever to the idea of 
melting or softening the object. 

Ver. 21. To render evil for evil, is to let evil have the victory ; to con- 
fine oneself to not rendering evil is, if it may be so said, neither to be con- 
querer nor conquered, though in reality this also is to be conquered. The 
true victory over evil consists in transforming a hostile relation into one of 
love by the magnanimity of the benefits bestowed. Thereby it is that good 
has the last word, that evil itself serves it as an instrument: such is the 


masterpiece of love. 


TWENTY-SIXTH PASSAGE (XIIL 1-10). 
The Life of the Bdiecer os « Member of the State. 


Meyer and many others find no connection whatever between the subject 
treated in this chapter and that of the foregoing. ‘A new subject,’’ says 
this author, “‘ placed here without relation to what precedes.”” It must be 
confessed that the connections proposed by commentators are not very satis- 
factory; and afford some ground for this judgment of Meyer. Tholuck 
says: The apostle passes here from privote offences to official persecutions 
proceeding from the heathen state. But in what follows the state is not 
regarded as a persecutor ; it is represented, on the contrary, as the guardian 
of justice. Hofmann sees in the legally-ordered social life one of the as- 

s of that good by which evil ought to be overcome (ver. 21). Schott 
finds the link between the two passages in the idea of the vengeance which 
God will one day take by the judgment (xii. 19), and which He is taking 
now by the power of the state (xiii. 4). Better give up every connection 
than suppose such as these. 

As for us, the difficulty is wholly resolved. We have seen that Paul, 
after pointing to the Christian consectating his body to God’s service, 
places him successively in the two domains in which he is to realize the 
sacrifice of himself: that of spiritual life properly so called, and that of 
civil life. And what proves that we are really in the track of his thought, 
is that we discover in the development of this new subject an order exactly 
parallel to that of the preceding exposition. Paul had pointed to the 
Christian, first, limiting himself by humility, then giving himself by love. 
He follows the same plan in the subsequent passage. In vv. 1-7, be in- 
culeates the duty of submission by which the believer controls and limits 
himself in relation to the state ; then, in vv. 8-10, he enters into the domain 
of private relations, and points to the Christian giving himself to ali in the 
exercise of righteousness. We therefore find here the counterpart of the two 
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passages, xiii, 83-8 and 9-21, the former of which presented the believer in 
his relations to the church as such ; the latter, in his conduct. in the midst 
of society in general. 

If such is the nexus between the subjects treated in these two chapters, 
there is no necessity for seeking in the local circumstances of the church of 
Rome for a particular reason to explain this passage. Bauer, proceeding 
on the idea of a Judeo-Christian majority in this church, has alleged that 
the apostle meant here to combat the Jewish prejudice which held heathen 
authorities to be only delegates of Satan, as the prince of this world. But 
Hofmann justly remarks, that if such were the polemic of the apostle, he 
would have confined himself to proving that it is allowable for the Chiis- 
tian to submit himself to a heathen power, without going the length of 
making this submission a duty, and a duty not of expediency only, but one 
of conscience. Weizsacker also replies to Baur, that if the matter in ques- 
tion were a Jewish prejudice to be combated, the apostle would require 
especially to remind his readers that the Christian faith does not at all im- 
ply, as the Jewish Messianic viewpoint did, the expectation of an earthly 
kingdom ; whence it follows that nothing is opposed from this side to the 
submission of believers to the power of the state. It is in this line he 
argues, in the Hirst Epistle to the Corinthians, vii. 21 et seq., when he 
shows that there is no incompatibility between the position of slave and 
Christian,’ Besides, we have seen the error of Baur’s hypothesis regarding 
the Judeo-Christian composition of the church of Rome too clearly to make 
it necessary for us to spend more time in refuting this explanation. If it 
were thought absolutely needful to find in the state of this church a par- 
ticular reason for the following precepts, we should certainly have to prefer 
Ewald’s hypothesis. This critic thinks that the spirit of insubordination 
which broke out soon after in the Jewish nation in the revolt against the 
Romans, was already agitating this people, and making itself felt even at 
Rome. The apostle’s intention was therefore, he ‘thinks, to protect the 
church of the capital from this contagion emanating from the synagogue. 
This supposition can no more be proved than it can be refuted by positive 
facts. AJl that we can say is, that it is not needed to explain the following 
passage, Expounding the gospel didactically, and the life which flows 
from it, the apostle must naturally, especially when writing to the church 
resident in the heart of the empire, develop a duty which was soon to be- 
come one of the most important and difficult in the conflicts for which it 
was necessary to prepare with the heathen power, that of submission to the 
state on the ground of conscience, and independently of the character of 
those who wield the power for the time. Weizsiicker thinks that all Paul 
says here to Christians supposes no persecution to have yet taken place. 
We think on this point he is mistaken, and that in any state of the case 
Paul would have spoken as he does. For, as we shall see, he ‘treats the 
question’ from the viewpoint of moral principle, which remains always the 
standard for the Christian. And what is a clear proof of it is, that the 
course traced by him has been ratified by the conscience of Christians in all 
epochs, even in times of persecution. It was followed, in particular, by 
the whole primitive church, and by the Christians of the Reformed Church 
of France ; and if there was a time when the latter, driven to extremity by 
extraordinary sufferings, deviated from this line of conduct, their action 
certainly did not turn out a blessing to them. Moreover, comp. the say- 
ings analogous to those of Paul in Matt. xxvi. 52, Rev. xiii. 10, and the 
whole of the First Epistle of Peter, especially chap. iiiWe cannot help 


1 Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1876, pp. 18 and 19. This author, in another article pub- 
lished in the same journal, the same year, p. 262 t seq., points out how the remarkable prayer 
for the authorities of the state, which is found in the manuscript of the First Zpistle of Clem- 
ent of Rome, recently published by Archbishop Bryennius. chap. 61, furnishes the most striking 
proof of the purély Christiun eed which is met by the exhortation of St. Paul in our Epistle. 
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quoting here, as a specimen of Renan’s manner, the observation with which . 
he accompanies the precept of the apostle: ‘‘ Paul had too much tact to 
be a mover of sedition. He wished the name of Christian to be of good 
standing”’ (p. 477). 

In vy. 1-7, the apostle points out the Christian’s duty in regard to the 
state (1a), and explains the ground of it (10). He points out its penal 
sanction (ver. 2), and justifies it (vv. 8 and 4). Ver. 5 draws the general 
consequence from these principles; finally, vv. 6 and 7 apply this conse- 
quence to the details of social life. 

Ver. 1. ‘‘ Let every soul submit itself unto the higher powers ; for there is no 
power but of God,! and the powers? that be are ordained of God.’’—Why does 
the apostle say : every soul, instead of every man, or rather every believer ? 
Is he alluding to the fact that submission ought to proceed from the in- 
most sanctuary of the human being (the conscience, ver. 5)? The word 
every does not correspond well with this explanation ; it leads rather to the 
thought that the apostle means to express that a duty is involved which is 
naturally incumbent on every human being. This is not an obligation on 
the believer arising from his spiritual life, like the precepts of chap. xii.; 
it is an obligation of the psychical life which is the common domain of 
mankind. Every free and reasonable being should recognize its suitable- 
ness.—The present imperative, iroraccécbw, let it submit itself, indicates a 
reflex action, exercised by the man on himself, and that permanently. This 
expression is, indeed, the counterpart of the term cwdpoveiv, to control one- 
self, in chap. xiii—The term higher powers does not denote merely the 
highest class of authorities in the state. It is all those powers in general 
and of all degrees; they are thus designated as being raised above the 
simple citizen ; comp. ver. 7. 

The second part of this verse justifies the duty of submission, and that 
for two reasons: the first is tne divine origin of the state as an institution ; 
the second, the will of God which controls the raising of individuals to 
office at any given time. The first proposition has the character of a, gen- 
eral principle. This appears—(1) from the singular éfovcia, power ; comp. 
the same word in the plural before and after, in the same verse, which 
proves that Paul means to speak of power in itsel/, and not of its histori- 
cal and particular realizations ; (2) from the negative form of the proposi- 
tion: ‘‘there is not but of’. . .; this form corresponds also to the enun- 
ciation of an abstract principle ; (8) from the choice of the preposition aré, 
of, or on the part of, which indicates the origin and essence of the fact... It 
is true the Alexs. and Byzs. read ind, by, in this proposition as well as in 
the following. But this is one of the cases in which the Greco-Latin text 
has certainly preserved the true reading. It is clear, whatever Tischendorf 
may think, ‘that the copyists have changed the first preposition according 
to that of the following clause.* Meyer himself acknowledges this. We 
shall see that as thoroughly as axé corresponds to the idea of the first prop- 
osition, so thoroughly does ipé apply to that of the second. Paul means, 
therefore, first, that the institution of the state is according to the plan of 
God who created man as a social being ; so that we are called to recognize 
in the existence of a power (authority) the realization of a divine thought. 
In the second proposition he goes further (dé, and, moreover). He declares 
that at each time the very persons who are established in office occupy this 
exalted position only in virtue of a divine dispensation. This gradation 
from the first idea to the second appears—(1) from the particle dé; (2) 
from the participle obca:, those who are, that is to say, who are there ; this 
term added here would be superfluous if it did not denote the historical 


17, R., with D E F G: azo deov; NA BL P, Mnn. read vmo Seov. 

2s ABD F G omit efovorat. 

3 Here again the author differs, not only from Tischendorf, but also from all the modern 
editors.—T. W. C. 
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fact in opposition to the idea; (3) from the return to the plural (the powers), 
which proves that Paul means again to designate here, as in the first part 
of the verse, the manifold realizations of social power ; (4) from the affirm- 
ative form of the proposition, which applies to the real fact; (5) from the 
preposition iré, by, which more naturally describes the historical fact than 
would be done by the preposition azé, on the part of.—The word é£ovoia: in 
the T. R. is probably only a copyist’s addition. 

But for the very reason of this precept it is asked: If it is not merely 
the state in itself which is a thought of God, but if the very individuals 
who possess the power at a given time are set up by His will, what are we 
to do in a period of revolution, when a new power is violently substituted 
for another? This question, which the apostle does not raise, may, accord- 
ing to the principles he lays down, be resolved thus: The Christian will 
submit to the new power as soon as the resistance of the old shall have 
ceased. In the actual state of matters he will recognize the manifestation 
of God’s will, and will take no part whatever in any reactionary plot. But 
should the Christian support the power of the state even in its unjust 
measures? No, there is nothing to show that the submission required by 
Paul includes active co-operation ; it may even show itself in the form of 
passive resistance, and it does not at all exclude protestation in word and 
even resistance in deed, provided that to this latter there be joined the 
calm acceptance of the punishment inflicted ; comp. the conduct of the 
apostles and Peter’s answer, Acts v. 29, 40-42.! This submissive but at 
the same time firm conduct is also a homage to the inviolability of au- 
thority ; and experience proves that it is in this way all tyrannies have 
been morally broken, and all true progress in the history of humanity 
effected. 

Ver. 2. ‘* Whosoever, therefore, rebelleth against the power, resisteth the ordi- 
nance of God ; now, they that resist shall receive to themselves a judgment.’ — 
This verse exhibits the guilt, and, as a consequence, the inevitable punish- 
ment of revolt. The term dvriracoduevoc is the counterpart of irordccecbat, 
ver. 1. The perfect av@éoryxev, as well as the participle which follows, has 
the meaning of the present.—The term diazay#, ordinance, includes the two 
ideas expressed in 10: an institution, and a fact of which God Himself is 
the ordainer. This term etymologically and logically recalls the three pre- 
ceding : iroraccéoba, avritacoduevoc, and rerayuévar.—The application of the 
principle laid down here remains always the same, whatever may be the 
form of government, Monarchical or Republican. Every revolt has for its 
effect to shake for a longer or shorter time the feeling of respect due to a 
divine institution ; and hence the judgment of God cannot fail to overtake 
him who becomes guilty.—Undoubtedly the term «piya, judgment, without 
article, does not refer to eternal perdition ; but neither should we apply it, 
with many critics, solely to the punishment which will be inflicted by the 
authority attacked. Most certainly, in the mind of the apostle, it is God 
who will put forth His hand to avenge His institution which has been com- 
promised, whether he do so directly or by some human instrumentality. 
Paul here reproduces in a certain sense, but in another form, the saying of 
Jesus, Matt. xxvi. 52: ‘All they that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword.’’? Volkmar has thought good, in connection with this precept, to 
advance a supposition which resembles a wicked piece of pleasantry. He 
alleges that when the author of the Apocalypse represents the false prophet 
seeking to induce men to submit to the beast (the Antichrist), he meant to 
designate Paul himself, who, in our passage, teaches the Christians of Rome 
to submit to the emperor.. But the author of this ingenious hypothesis 
will yet acknowledge that to submit is not the equivalent of to worship (Rev. 


1 ae Christian’s duty is to obey until the duty of resistance is clearly proven.’’—Riddle. 
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xiii. 12). And to give this application any probability whatever, the Apoc- 
alypse must have avoided reproducing exactly the saying of Jesus which we 
have just quoted, and the precept of Paul himself, by cautioning Christians 
against revolt, and saying to them, xiii. 10: ‘‘He that killeth with the 
sword must be killed with the sword ; here is the patience and the faith of 
the saints.’’ It is obvious that Jesus, Paul, and John have only one and 
the same watchword to give to the believer in regard to his relations to the 
state: submission, and, when necessary, patience. 

Vv. 3, 4. ‘ For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Now 
wouldest thou not be afraid of the power? do that which is good, and thou shalt 
have praise from the same ; for he is the minister of God to thee for good. But 
if thou do that which is evil, be afraid ; for it is not in vain that he beareth the 
sword, for he is « minister of God, to execute just wrath upon him that doeth 
evil.’ —If revolt is a crime, and a crime which cannot fail to receive punish- 
ment, it is because the power whose authority it attacks is a divine delega- 
tion in the midst of human society, and is charged with a moral mission of 
the highest importance ; hence the for.—The good work is not submission, 
and the evil work is not revolt. Paul means by the one the practice 
of justice, and by the other that of injustice, in general, in the whole 
social life. The state is called to encourage the doing of good, and to 
repress the doing of evil in the domain which is confided to it. This do- 
main is not that of the inward feelings, it is that of external deeds, of 
work or works, as the apostle says. It matters little which of the two read- 
ings (the dative singular or the genitive plural) is preferred ; the first is 
better supported.—After this general declaration, the apostle takes up 
again each of the two alternatives. And first that of well-doing, vv. 3b and 
4u. The verses have been badly divided here. The first proposition of 
ver. 4 belongs still to the idea of ver. 3, that of well-doing.—No doubt it 
may happen, contrary to what the apostle says, that the virtuous man falls 
under the vengeance of the laws, or becomes a butt for the unjust dealings 
of the magistracy. But it remains true that in this case good is not pun- 
ished as yood. An unjust law or a tyrannical power make it appear falsely 
as evil; and the result of this suffering unjustly endured will certainly be 
the reform of the law and the fall of the power. Never has any power 
whatever laid down as a principle the punishment of good and the reward 
of evil, for thereby it would be its own destroyer.—The praise of which 
the apostle speaks consists, no doubt, in the consideration which the man 
of probity generally enjoys in the eyes of the magistracy, as well as in the 
honorable functions which he is called by it to fill. 

Ver. 4a. If it is so, it is because magistracy is a divine ministry, insti- 
tuted for the good of every citizen (coi, to thee), and because, though it 
may err in the application, it cannot in principle deny its charge to assert 
justice. 

: Ver. 40. The other alternative: evil-doing. The power of the state is 
not to be feared except by him who acts unjustly.—The verb ¢opeiv, a fre- 
quentative from ¢épecv, to carry, denotes official and habitual bearing.—The 
term pdyaipa, sword, denotes (in opposition to Eigoc, the poniard or straight- 
edged sword) a large knife with bent blade, like that carried by the chiefs 
in the Zliad, and with which they cut the neck of the victims, similar to 
our sabre. Paul by this expression does not here denote the weapon which 
the emperor and his pretorian prefect carried as a sign of their power of 
life and death—the application would be too restricted—but that which 
was worn at their side, in the provinces, by the superior magistrates, to 
whom belonged the right of capital punishment, and which they caused to 
be borne solemnly before them in public processions. It has been said that 
this expression was not intended by the apostle to convey the notion of the 
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punishment of death. The sword, it is said, was simply the emblem of the 
right to punish in general, without involving anything as to the punish- 
ment of death in particular. Is not Philippi right in answering to this: 
that it is impossible to exclude from the right of punishing the very kind 
of punishment from which the emblem representing this right is taken ? 
It is improper to bring in here the idea of the grace of the gospel. For at 
the very time when the state is carrying out on the criminal the work of 
justice to which it is called, the church may, without the least contradic- 
tion, carry out toward the same man the work of mercy which is divinely 
confided to it. Thus Paul devotes to the destruction of the flesh (1 Cor. v. 
4, 5) the same man whose'salvation he labors to procure against the day of 
Christ. And Peter tells us of men who perished when judged according to 
the flesh, but to whom the gospel is preached that they may live in spirit 
according to God. Experience even proves that the last punishment of the 
law is very often the means of opening up in the heart of the malefactor a 
way for divine grace. The penalty of death was the first duty imposed on 
the state at the time of its divine founding, Gen. ix. 6: ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed ; for God made man after His 
image.’’ It is profound respect for human life which in certain cases en- 
joins the sacrifice of human life. The question involved is not that of 
simple social expediency, but that of keeping up the human conscience to 
the level of the value which God Himself attaches to the human person.— 
The last proposition is exactly parallel to that with which the apostle had 
concluded the first alternative, that of good (ver. 4a). When the magis- 
tracy punishes, no less than when it rewards, it does so as God’s agent and 
vicegerent on the earth (dsaxovoc, servant).—In the expression éxdckog ei¢ opy qv, 
an avenger for wrath, there is not, as might be thought, an unmeaning 
pleonasm. The meaning is: an avenger by office to satisfy the demands of 
wrath, that of God, the only wrath perfectly holy. The expression éxd:ko¢ 
might be used here in a favorable sense: to render justice to him who is 
trampled on ; comp. Luke xviii. 8, 5, 7, and 8. 

Ver. 5. ‘* Wherefore ye must needs be subject; not only because of the wrath, 
but also for conscience’ sake.’’—If the state were only armed with means of 
punishing, it would be enough to regard it with fear ; but it is the repre- 
sentative of God to assert justice among men; and hence it is from a prin- 
ciple of conscience that submission must be given to it. It is obvious that 
the apostle has a much nobler idea of the state than those who make this 
institution rest on utilitarian grounds. As its foundation he lays down a,» 
divine principle, and sees in it an essentially moral institution. This teach- 
ing was the more necessary as the Christians were daily witnesses of the 
corruption which reigned in heathen administration, and might be led to 
involve in one common reprobation both the institution and its abuses. 
But it must not be forgotten that, in assigning conscience as a ground for 
obedience, the apostle is in the very act indirectly tracing the limit of this 
obedience. For the very reason that the state governs in God’s name, 
when it comes to order something contrary to God’s law, there is nothing 
else to be done than to make it feel the contradiction between its conduct 
and its commission (see above, the example of the apostles), and that while 
still rendering homage to the divine principle of the state by the respect 
with which the protest in the case is expressed and the calmness with which 
the punishment inflicted is borne. 

In the two following verses the apostle confirms by a particular fact of 
public life the notion of the state which he has just been expounding (ver. 
6), and passes from the principle to its practical applications (ver. 7). 

Vv. 6, 7. ‘‘ Hor it is for this cause also that ye pay tribute; for they are 
God’s ministers for this very thing, attending thereto continually. Render? to 
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all their dues: tribute to whom tribute ; custom to whom custom ; fear to whom 
fear ; honor to whom honor.’’—There is a usage universally practised, and 
whose propriety no one disputes: that is, the payment of tribute for the 
support of the state. How are we to explain the origin of such a usage, 
except by the general conviction of the indispensable necessity of the state ? 
The : for this cause, does not refer specially to the idea of ver. 5, but to the 
whole preceding development from ver. 1. The for makes the practical 
consequence (the payment of tribute) the proof of the principle, and the 
also refers to the agreement between the general idea and the particular 
fact. It is unnecessary, therefore, with Hofmann, to make the verb 
TeAeite, ye pay, an imperative: Pay. It is.asimple fact which Paul states. 
—The apostle, to designate the divine character of the state, here uses a 
still graver term than that of servant, ver. 4. He calls him Aecroupydc, 
minister. This term, compounded of the words adc, people, and épyor, 
work, denotes one who labors for the people, who fills a public office, and 
with the complement O2ov, of God, a public office in the religious sphere, 
like the priests and Levites in the theocracy. Among the.Jews these 
divine functionaries were supported by means of the tithe ; the same prin- 
ciple, in the view of the apostle, explains the tribute paid by citizens to 
the state: for the state performs a function for God.—Some have trans- 
lated : ‘‘For ministers are of God.’? The meaning is impossible gram- 
matically ; it would require the article before Ae:roupyoi.—The clause which 
follows : for this very thing, might depend on the participle zpooxapzepodyrec, 
applying themselves to. But it is more natural to make it depend on the 
expression Aerovpyoi: ‘ministers for this very thing’’—that is to say, to 
make justice reign by checking evil and upholding good, Olshausen and 
Philippi apply the words: for this very thing, to the payment of tribute, 
which would signify that the state is God’s minister to levy tribute, or 
that it may watch continually on this levying. Neither the one nor the 
other of these two ideas rises to the height of the notion of the state as 
_ it has just been expounded. This appendix: xpookaprepodvrec, attending 
- thereto continually, seems at the first glance superfluous ; but it is intended 
to account for the payment of tribute because the magistrates, devoting 
their whole time to the maintenance of public order and the well-being of 
the citizens, cannot themselves provide for their support, and ought con- 
sequently to be maintained at the expense of the nation. 

Ver. 7, After thus confirming the notion of the state which he has 
enunciated, the apostle deduces from it some practical applications, Four 
mss. reject the therefore, which is read in all the others. We may indeed 
be content to understand this particle. The imperative render thus 
becomes somewhat livelier.—Foremost is placed the general obligation 
which is afterward specified. The verb azédore, render, belongs to the 
four principal propositions which follow. The verb of the four dependent 
propositions 1s understood ; it is doe/ZeTe, ye owe, to be taken from the sub- 
gtantive ddeAdc: ‘¢him to whom ye [owe] tribute, [render] tribute.’’— 
Tao, t6 all, denotes all persons in office.—The term, ¢époc, tribute, refers 
to a personal impost, the annual capitation (the tributwm) ; the word is 
connected with ovuoépev, to contribute regularly to a common expendi- 
ture ; the word rédoc, custom, denotes the custom duty on goods (vectigal) ; 
it comes from the verb redeiv, to pay (occasionally) ; ¢éBoc, fear, expresses 
the feeling due to the highest authorities, to supreme magistrates before 
whom the lictor walks, and who are invested with the power of life aud 
death ; t.w#, honor, applies generally to all men in office. 

The church did not neglect the faithful discharge of all these obliga- 
tions. The author of the Epistle to Diognetus, describing in the second 
century the conduct of Christians during a time of persecution, charac- 
terizes it by these two words: ‘‘ They are outraged, and honor (bfpifovrat 
kat tyaor).’? The passage, 1 Pet. il, 13-17, presents, especially.in ver. 14, 
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a striking resemblance to ours. The Apostle Paul is too original to allow 
us to suppose that he imitated Peter. Could the latter, on the other hand, 
know the Epistle to the Romans? Yes, if he wrote from Rome ; hardly, 
if he wrote from Babylon. But it is probable that the two apostles, when 
they lived together at Jerusalem or Antioch, conversed on a subject so 
important for the guidance of the church, and so the thoughts, and even 
the most striking expressions of the Apostle Paul, might have been im- 
pressed on the mind of Peter. 

From the duty of submission to the state, Paul passes to that of justice 
in private relations. 

Ver. 8. ‘‘Owe no man anything, save to love one another ; for he that loveth 
another hath fulfilled the law.’’—The expression anything and no man cleaily 
indicate a transition to the private sphere. Most commentators think that 
Paul here returns to the duty of love; Meyer, for example, says at the 
beginning of vv. 8-14: ‘‘Exhortation to love and to Christian conduct in 
general.’’? As if the apostle were in the habit of thus resuming without 
cause a subject already treated, and as if, wishing to describe the task of 
love, he could have contented himself with saying, as he does in ver. 10: 
‘Love worketh no ill to his neighbor !’? No, the apostle does not wander 
from his subject : the duty of justice. Only he is not ignorant that there 
is no perfectly sure pledge for the exercise of this duty except love. This 
is what leads him to speak again of love, and what explains at the same 
time the purely negative form he uses: ‘‘not to do wrong,”’ an expression 
which is the formula of justice, much more than that of love. Love is 
therefore not mentioned here except as the solid support of justice.—The 
believer should keep no other debt in his life than that which a man can 
never discharge, the debt which is renewed and even grows in proportion 
as it is discharged: that of loving. In fact, the task of love is infinite. 
The more active love is, the more it sees its task enlarge; for, inventive as 
it is, it is ever discovering new objects for its activity. This debt the 
believer therefore carries with him throughout all his life (chap. xii.). But 
he can bear no other debt against him; and- loving thus, he finds that in 
the very act he has fulfilled all the obligations belonging to the domain of 
justice, and which the law could have imposed.—How could it have 
occurred to the mind of Hofmann to refer the words rv érepon, the other, to 
véuov, the law: ‘* He that loveth hath fulfilled the other law’’—that is to say, 
the rest of the law, what the law contains other than the commandment of 
love? Love is not in the law a commandment side by side with all the rest ; 
it is itself the essence of the law.—The perfect rex/#poxer. hath Suljilled, 
denotes that in the one act of loving there is virtually contained the fulfil- 
ment of all the duties prescribed by the law. For a man does not offend, 
or kill, or calumniate, or rob those whom he loves. Such is the idea de- 
veloped in the two following verses. 

Vv. 9, 10. ‘* For this: Thou shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt not kill, 
thou shalt not steal,’ thou shalt not covet ; and if there be any other command- 
ment, it is summed up in this saying, namely,? Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. Love worketh no ill to his neighbor; therefore * love is the Suljilling of 
the law.’’—It has been asked why the apostle only mentioned here the com- 
mandments of the second table. Simply because he does not make ethics 
at will, and because he keeps strictly to his subject. Duties to God do not 
belong to justice ; the obligations which constitute the latter are therefore 
found solely in the second table of the law, which was, so to speak, the 
civil code of the Jewish people. It is this also which explains the negatire 
form of the commandments. Justice does not require the positive doing of 
good, but only the abstaining from doing zroeng to others. Paul begins like 
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Jesus, Mark x. 19, Luke xviii. 20, and Jas. ii. 11, with the commandment 
forbidding adultery; Philo does the same. Hofmann thinks this order 
arises from the fact that the relation between man and wife is anterior to 
the relation which 4 man holds to all his neighbors. This solution is not 
80 inadmissible as Meyer thinks. The latter believes that the apostle sim- - 
ply follows the order which he finds in his manuscript of the LXX. ; for 
such inversions are observed in the mss. of this version.—According to the 
most of the documents belonging to the three families, the words: ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not bear false witness,”’ are unauthentic. This is possible; for Paul 
closes the enumeration with the general expression: ‘‘and if there be any 
other commandment.”’ The commandment which forbids covetouvsness is 
mentioned here, because it puts the finger on the secret principle of the 
violation of all the rest. It is really in the struggle with this internal 
source of all injustices that love appears as the indispensable auxiliary of 
justice ; what other feeling than love could extinguish covetousness 7—The 
word érepov, different, is not, strictly speaking, used for d/iov, other ; it 
reminds us that every article of the code protects our neighbor on a dif- 
ferent side from the preceding.—The apposition iv 76, in the (namely), 
though wanting in some mss., is certainly authentic; it might easily be 
forgotten after the preceding substantive (zv 7H 267y). Like the 76 yap, for 
this, at the beginning of the verse, it points to the saying quoted as some- 
thing familiar to ail readers.—The quotation ‘is taken from Lev. xix. 18; 
as true as it is that one does not wrong himself, so true is it that it contains 
all the duties of justice to our neighbor. ’Avoxegoiawiv: to gather upa 
plurality in a unity ; Eph. i. 10.—The Alexs. have thought right to correct 
the zavrév, himself, by ceavrév, thyself. Tt was not in the least necessary ; 
comp. John xviii. 34. 

Ver. 10. The asyndcton between these two verses arises from the vivid- 
ness with which the author perceives their logical relation: ‘ No, certainly! 
love cannot do wrong’... It has been asked why the apustle speaks 
here only of the evil which love does not do, and not of the good which it 
does. ‘‘The good to be done,’’ answers Hofmann, ‘‘ was understuod as a 
matter of course.”? But the evil not to be done was still moreso. The 
explanation of the fact arises from what precedes. Love is spdken of here 
only as the means and pledge of the fulfilment of justice. Now, the func- 
tions of justice have a negative character (not to do wrong).—The second 
proposition of this verse serves only to express as a conclusion (therefore, 
true reading) the maxim laid down as a thesis in ver. 8, and regarded as 
demonstrated.—I/jpupua, the fulfilment ; strictly: what fills a void; the 
void here is the commandment to be fulfilled. 

Paul has thus closed his exposition of the Christian’s duties as a member 
of civil society. It only remains for him to direct the minds of his readers 
to the solemn expectation which can sustain their zeal and perseverance in 
the discharge of all those religious and social obligations. 


The noture of the state, according to Rom. xiii.—The apostle’s doctrine on this 
important subject ocenpies the mean between two opposite errors, both equally 
dangerous : that which opposes the state to the church, and that which confounds 
them. The first view is that which is expressed in the famous maxim: ‘The 
state is godless’? (Odillon Barrot). Bordering on this saying, as it seems, was 
Vinet’s thought when he wrote the words: ‘The state is the flesh,’ thus con- 
trasting it with the church, which would be the incarnation of the Spirit. This 
opinion appears to us false, because the state represents the natural man, and 
the natural man is neither ‘‘godless,’”’ nor ‘the fiesh’’ pure and simple. There 
is in him a moral element, the law written in the heart (chap. ii. 14 and 15), 
and even a religious element, God’s natural revelation to the human soul (i. 19 
-21). And these two elements superior to the flesh ought to enter also into 
the society of natural men organized as a state. This is what St. Paul has 
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thoroughly marked, and what, according to him, gives a moral and even’ relig- 
ious character to the institution of the state, as we have just seen im explaining 
this passage. But, on the other hand, we must beware of confounding this 
religious character of the state with the Christian character. It is impossible 
to distinguish the Christian sphere from the civil more exactly than Paul does 
in these two chapters, xii. and xiii. The one belongs to the psychical order ; 
hence the mdoa woyn, every human soul, xiii. 1; the other is spiritual or pneu- 
matic, and supposes faith (xii. 1-6), The one has justice as its principle of 
obligation, the other love. To the one belong means of constraint, for we have 
the right to demand of every man that he discharge the duties of justice ; the 
other 1s the reign of liberty, because love is essentially spontaneous, and can- 
not be exacted from any one. There is therefore a profound distinction between 
the state and the church, according to Paul’s teaching, but not opposition, any 
more than between law and grace, or between justice and love. As the law 
paves the way for grace, and as the conscientious practice of justice prepares 
the soul for the exercise of love, so the state, by repressing crime, preserves 
public order, and thereby the condition in which the church can tranquilly 
pursue her work, that of transforming the citizens of the earth into citizens of 
the kingdom of heaven. There is thus a reciprocal service which the two 
institutions render to one another. But we must beware of going further ; the 
church has nothing more to ask of the state than her freedom of action, that is 
to say, the common right. So Paul himself declares, 1 Tim. ii. 1 and2. And 
on its side the state has not to espouse the interests of the church, nor conse- 
quently to impose on this society, which it has not contributed to form, any 
belief or procedure whatever. The essence and origin of the two societies 
being different, their administration ought to remain distinct.—Such is the 
‘result of the exposition which we have just studied in chaps. xii. and xiii. 
In tracing these outlines of the philosophy of right and of the theory of the 
state, by how many centuries was St. Paul ahead of his own age, and perhaps 
of ours? We have palpable proof of the truth of the saying with which he 
introduces this whole moral doctrine (xii. 3) : ‘‘I declare unto you by the grace 
given unto me.” 


TWENTY-SEVENTH PASSAGE (RII. 11-14). 
The Hapectation of Christ’s coming again a Motive to Christian Sanctification. 


_ This passage is the counterpart of that with which the apostle had begun 
his moral teaching, xii. 1 and 2. There he had laid down the principle: 
a living consecration of the body to God under the guidance of a mind 
renewed by faith in the mercies of God. This was, as it were, the impel- 
ling force which should sustain the believer in his twofold spiritual and 
civil-walk. But that this course may be firm and persevering, there must 
be joined to the impelling force a power of attraction exercised on the 
believer’s heart by an aim, a hope constantly presented to him by faith. 
This glorious expectation is what the apostle reminds us of in the following 
- passage. The passage, xii. 1, 2, was the foundation ; this, xiii. 11-14, is 
the corner-stone of the edifice of Christian sanctification. 

Vv. 11, 12. ‘* And this, knowing the season, that now it is high time for you! 
to awake out of sleep ; for now is salvation nearer to us than when we believed. 
The night is far spent, the day is at hand ; let us therefore cast off the works of 
darkness, and” let us put on the instruments of light.’’—The somewhat abrupt 
transition from ver, 10 to ver. 11 has been differently understood. What 
is the principal verb on which the participle eidérec, knowing, rests? Meyer 
thinks that we must go back on dgeidere (ver. 8), ‘Owe no man anything.” 
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But there is no special relation to be observed between the duty of justice, 
ver. 8, and the following passage. Lange has recourse to a strong ellipsis ; 
he derives from the participle knowing the understood verb we know (comp. 
xii. 6), which leads to this meaning: ‘‘and knowing this (that love is the 
fulfilling of the law), we know also the importance of the present moment 
(the nearness of final salvation).’? The logical connection between thcse 
two ideas would thus be this: When once love is present, perfect salvation 
cannot be far off. This meaning is ingenious, but very far-fetched, and 
this construction is not sufficiently justified by xii. 6. Hofmann, feeling 
the impossibility of these explanations, has recourse to the following 
expedient: he gives rovro, that, an abverbial meaning: in that way, or in 
that respect. The clause would therefore signify : ‘‘ Knowing the time thus 
far, that the hour is come for you to awake’’—that is to say, the true 
meaning of the present moment is the obligation to awake, This strange 
construction. is its own condemnation.—After the exposition which we 
have given of the plan of this whole moral part, we are not embarrassed by 
this transition. In the words: And this, Paul sums up all the foregoing 
precepts, all the duties of love and justice, enumerated chaps. xii. and xiii., 
with the view of passing to the fourth and last section of this part: ‘‘ And 
all that | we fulfil], knowing’. . . The idea of fulfilling did not need to 
be specially expressed, because the foregoing precents along with the idea 
of duties included that of their execution.—Faithfulness in the realization 
of such a life rests on the knowledge which Christians have of the present 
situation of the world and of its significance: ‘‘The hour is solemn ; time 
is short; we shall soon be no longer able to labor on the work of our 
sanétification ; there is not an instant to lose.’’ In the following propo- 
sition: ‘‘It is high time for you to awake out of sleep,’’ the apostle com- 
pares the Christian’s position to that of a man who has begun to awake 
from the sleep in which he was plunged, and who, by an energetic act, 
requires to overcome the last remnant of sleepiness. Sleep is the state of 
forgetfulness of God and of estrangement from Him, and the carnal secwity 
of the man of the world in this state. Awaking is the act by which man 
reaches the lively conviction of his responsibility, gives himself to the 
impulse of prayer drawing him to God, and enters into communication with 
Him to obtain through Christ the pardon of his sins and divine help. As 
to awakening, his readers had already experienced it; but the most 
awakened in the church has still need of awakening ; and hence the apostle 
reminds his readers that the meaning of the present situation is the duty of 
awakening thoroughly. The word 767, already (now), is well explained by 
Philippi : at length, ‘‘ high time.’’—The reading inac, you, is to be preferred 
to the reading juac, us. The latter evidently arises from the following — 
verb, which is in the first person plural. 

The need of a complete awakening arises from the rapidity with which 
the day is approaching to which we are moving on. Paul understands by 
this day the decisive moment of Christ’s coming again, which he proceeds 
to compare (ver. 12) to the rising of the sun in nature. He here calls it 
salvation, because this will be the hour of complete redemption for 
believers ; comp. v. 10, viii. 23-25, x. 10.—The march of events to this 
goal, or of this goal to us, is so rapid, says the apostle, that the interval 
which separates us from it has already sensibly diminished since he and his 
readers were brought to the faith. To understand this saying, which is 
somewhat surprising when we think of the eighteen centuries which have 
followed the time when it was written, it must be remembered, ist. That 
the Lord had promised His return at the time when all the nations of the 
earth had heard His Gospel; and 2d. That the apostle, looking back on 
his own career, and seeing in a sense the whole known world evangelized 
by his efforts (Col. i. 6), might well say without exaggeration that the 
history of the kingdom of God had made a step in advance during the 
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course of his ministry. Of course this saying supposes that the apostle had 
no idea of the ages which should yet elapse before the advent of Christ. 
The revelation of the Lord had taught him that He would return, but not 
when He would return.!' And when it was sought to fix this time, the 
apostle himself opposed the attempt (1 Thess. v. 1, 2; 2 Thess. ii. 1 et seq.). 
He expresses himself sometimes as a possible witness of it (1 Thess. iv. 17 ; 

‘1 Cor. xv. 52); sometimes as if he were not to have part in it; 1 Cor. vi. 
14 (jude, us, the undoubted reading) ; 2 Tim. iv. 18. . And is it not thus 
we ought to live constantly, waiting without ceasing? Is not this attitude 
the most favorable to progress in sanctification? Did not Jesus claim this 
of His own when He said, Luke xii. 36: ‘‘ Be ye like unto men that wait 
for their lord when he will return from the wedding, that when he cometh 
and knocketh, they may open unto him immediately’’?? And if it is not 
He who comes to us in the Parousia, is it not we who shall go to Him in 
death? Is not death for the individual what the Parousia is for the church 
as a whole, meeting with the Lord ?—The interval between the time when 
the readers had come to the faith and that of this solemn meeting, individual 
or collective, was therefore sensibly shortened since the day of their con- 
version. 

Ver. 12. On the one hand the night advanced, on the other the day drew 
near. The former of these figures signifies that the time granted to the 
present world to continue its life without God had moved on, was short- 
ened; the latter, that the appearing of the kingdom of Christ had ap- 
proached. Hence a double inference: As the night is dissipated, there 
should be an end of the works of the night; and as the day begins to 
shine, awaking should be completed, and there should be effected what 
may be called the toilet worthy of full day.—The works of darkness: all 
that dare not be done by day, and which is reserved for night (ver. 13). 
The term 62a may be translated in,two ways: the instruments or arms of 
light. The parallel, 1 Thess. v. 4-11, speaks in favor of the second sense. 
In that case the reference would be to the breastplate, the helmet, the 
sandals of the Roman soldiery, arms which may be regarded as garments 
fitted on in the morning to replace the dress of night. But the delineation 
as a whole does not seem to apply to a day of battle; rather it appears 
that the day in question is one of peaceful labor. And for this reason we 
think it more natural to apply the expression 67a here to the ¢ garments of 
the laborious workman who, from early morning, holds himself in readiness 
for the hour when his master waits to give him his task. These figures 
are applied in vv. 13 and 14: the works of night, in ver. 13 ; the instruments 
of light, in ver. 14. 

Vv. 18, 14. “ Let us walk becomingly, as in the day, not in revelling and 
drunkenness, not in chiumbering and wantonness, not in strife and passion ; but 
put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and be not preoccupied with the jlesh to excite 
its lusts.’’*°—The words oc év juépa signify: ‘‘as is done in full day ;’’? but 
not without allusion to the fact that the hght which shines in the believer’s 
soul is the very light which shall break on the world in the day of salva- 
tion, in the hour “of the Parousia ; comp. 1 Thess. v. 5 and 8.—Christian 
holiness is represented here as the highest decency (eicxyudvec, decently), to 
be compared with that full attitude of dignity which the rising of the sun 
enjoins on the man who respects himself. Worldly conduct resembles, on 
the contrary, those indecencies to which men dare not give themselves up 
except by burying them in the shades of night. Sucha . mode of acting is 
therefore incompatible with the situation of aman who is already enlight- 
ened by the first rays of the great day.—The works of night are enumerated 
in pairs: first, sensuality in the forms of eating and drinking; then im- 
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purity, those of brutal libertinism and wanton lightness; finally, the pas- 
sions which break out either in personal disputes or party quarrels. This 
last term seems to me to express the meaning of the word Cyoc, in this 
passage, better than the translations jealousy or envy. Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 3; 
2 Cor. xii. 20; Gal. v. 20. 

Ver. 14. To lay aside what belongs to the night of worldly life, is only 
the first part of the preparation to which we are called by the rising of the 
great day. Our concern must be, besides, to put on the dispositions which 
are in keeping with so holy and brilliant a light. What is this new equip- 
ment which we must haste to substitute for the old? Paul indicates it in 
the expression : to put on Jesus Christ. He certainly speaks of Christ here 
not as our righteousness, but as our sanctification, 1 Cor. i. 80. The toilet 
of the believer, if one may venture so to speak. in view of the approaching 
salvation, consists solely in putting on Christ, in appropriating by habitual 
communion with Him all His sentiments and all His manner of acting. He 
thus becomes for His redeemed ones Himself the robe for the marriage- 
feast. ‘The Christian will be unable to stand before Him except in so far 
as he is ‘‘found zn Him’? (Phil. iii. 9). 

it seemed as if this forcible recommendation: ‘‘But put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ,’’ should close the passage. But the apostle adds a last 
word, which is certainly intended to form the transition to the following 
passage. 

This pure garment of the believer (Christ’s holiness which he appro- 
priates) should be kept free from every stain. But the apostle here per- 
ceives a very common infirmity, which is not made greatly matter of self- 
reproach, and against which he feels the need of putting his readers par- 
ticularly on their guard. It is a sensuality which has not the gross char- 
acter of the works of night, and which may even assume a lawful form. 
The body being an indispensable servant, is it not just to take care of it? 
The apostle does not deny this. But to take care of the body and to de 
preoccupied with its satisfaction are two different things. The expression 
xpdvoray roreicbar, to give oneself up to preoccupation, clearly indicates a 
thought directed with a certain intensity toward sensual enjoyment. Ido 
not think the notion of sin is contained in the word jlesh, which simply de- 
notes here our sensitive nature ; it is rather to be found inthe term: to pre- 
occupy oneself with. Paul does not forbid the believer to accept a pleasure 
which comes of itself ; comp. the touching expression, Acts xxvii. 3, where 
it is said of Julius the centurion that he allowed Paul to repair to his 
friends to enjoy their attentions (érimedeiag tvyeiv). But to accept with 
pleasure the satisfaction which God gives, is quite another thing from going 
in quest of pleasure. In this second case there is a weakness, or, to speak 
more properly, a defilement which spoils the marriage garments of many 
Christians.—The last words: ¢i¢ érOvyiac, literally, for lusts, may be re- 
garded either as expressing the aim of the preoccupation: ‘‘Do not pre- 
occupy yourselves with « view to satisfying lusts,’’ or, as a reflection of Paul 
himself, intended to justify the previous warning: ‘‘Do not preoccupy 
yourselves with the satisfaction of the flesh so as to (or : which would not 
fail to) give rise to lusts.’’? Both constructions are possible. But the 
second meaning seems to us simpler. The clause eic¢ éxvOvuiac thus under- 
stood well justifies the warning: ‘‘ Be not preoccupied with’”’. . .—These 
verses, 13 and 14, have acquired a sort of historical celebrity ; for, as related 
by St. Augustine in the eighth book of the Confessions, they were the oc- 
casion of his conversion, already prepared for by his relations with St. 
Ambrose. If ver. 13 had been the inscription of his past life, ver. 14 be- 
came that of his new life. 

We may now be convinced that the practical treatise, which serves as a 
complement to the doctrinal, is not less systematically arranged than the 
latter was. The four parts of which it is composed: faith in the mercies 
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of God as the basis of Christian life (xii. 1, 2); the realization of this life 
in the two spheres, religious and civil, under the supreme Jaw of love 
(xii. 3-21 and xiii. 1-10); finally, the eye of hope constantly fixed on the 
coming of Christ as the spring of progress in sanctification (xiii. 11-14 ;— 
these four parts, we say, which may be reduced to three, bring us without 
straining to Paul’s ordinary triad: faith, love, and hope (1 Thess. 1. 3; 1 
Cor. xiii. 13, ete.). It might be asked, no doubt, how it comes that in this 
summary of Christian morals he omits family duties, so well set forth in 
the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians. But perhaps the subject of 
domestic life appeared to him too particular to find a place in so general 
an exposition. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH PASSAGE (SIV. 1-XV. 18). 
Exhortation relative to a particular Difference of View in the Church of Rome. 


The following passage is a practical application of the law of love ex- 
pounded, chaps. xii, and xiii. It is an immediate illustration of the self- 
sacrifice which Paul has just been requiring. This passage, from its con- 
nection with a local circumstance, is at the same time the first step of return 
from the treatise to the letter form ; it is, consequently, the transition to the 

_ epistolary conclusion of the entire writing. Thus it is that everything is 
organically bound together in the compositions of the apostle. 

What was the subject of the difference of view to which the instruction 
following refers? Ver. 2 proves that a certain number of Christians at Rome 
thought they should abstain from the use of meats and of wine ; and it is 
probable, from vv. 5 and 6, that the same men joined to this abstinence the 
scrupulous observance of certain days which seemed to them more holy than 
others. This party does not appear to have been considerable or influential ; 
and Paul, far from treating it as he treated those who corrupted the pure 
gospel in Galatia, at Corinth, or at Colosse, seems rather inclined to take 
it under his protection as against the rest of the church. The subject is 
one on which somewhat divergent views have been expressed. It is diffi- 
cult to explain the principle which led these people to act thus. 

Eichhorn regarded the weak as former Gentiles, who had belonged pre- 
viously to a school of philosophy with an ascetic tendency, the Neo-Pythag- 
oreans, for example. They imported into the gospel, according to him, 
certain principles pertaining to their former philosophy.—This opinion is 
now generally rejected. 1st. There are manifest indications of the Jewish 
origin of this party. Thus vv. 5 and 6 appear to prove that these same 
men observed the Jewish feast days, like the heretics of Colosse (see the 
exegesis). Besides, if the passage, xv. 1-18, still forms part of this sec- 
tion, as appears to us unquestionable, it follows that we have to do with a 
Judeo-Christian party. For this whole passage closes with the celebration 
of the union of Christians of both origins in one and the same salvation. 2d. 
Such men would not have taken the modest and timid attitude at Rome 
which seems to have been that of the weak. On the ground of their pre- 
tended superiority, either in holiness or in culture, they would much rather 
have affected haughty airs in relation to the rest of the church. 

Origen and Chrysostom regarded these people as Christians of Jewish 
origin, and ascribe their kind of life to their attachment to the Mosaic law. 
But the law did not forbid the eating of flesh, except that of certain (un- 
clean) animals, nor the use of wine, except to certain persons and in certain 
particular cases, It would therefore be difficult to explain how they could 
have come by the way of the Levitical ordinances to the principle of entire 
abstinence. 
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This reflection and comparison with the passage, 1 Cor, viii.-x., have led 
many commentators (Clem. of Alex., Flatt, Neand., Philip., etc.) to explain 
the abstinence of the weak by the fear they felt of unwittingly eating flesh 
and drinking wines which had been offered to idols, Rather than run such 
a risk, they preferred to dispense with them altogether. But it should have 
been easy to find means of avoiding this danger, at least in private meals , 
and it would be hard to understand how, if the ideas of these people had 
been the same as those of their scrupulous brethren in the church of Corinth, 
Paul should not give them any of those explanations which he had given 
to the latter, and should content himself with striving to preserve peace 
within the church of Rome. It appears to us very doubtful, besides, ; 
whether the weak at Corinth were of Jewish origin. 'The more we have 
examined the question, the more have we been led to regard them rather 
as formerly Gentiles. Finally, the text of ver. 14 is incompatible with this 
opinion. Paul says: ‘‘I am persuaded in the Lord that there is nothing 
unclean of itseif.’’ These words: of itself, prove that the pollution ap- 
peared to the weak as attaching to the very nature of the meats, and not 
merely contracted by accident. 

Baur, in his Apostel Paulus (I. p. 861 et seq.), has attempted to connect 
the party of the weak with the Hbionites, who, according to the description ~ 
_ given by Epiphanius, abstained from all animal food, or even from food 
prepared with animal matter. He also cites the Clementine Homilies (dating 
from Rome in the last third of the second century), in which the Apostle 
Peter thus describes his mode of life: ‘‘I use only bread and oil anda 
little pulse,’? and where it is taught that the use of flesh is contrary to 
nature, and of diabolical origin. He cites also the saying of Hegesippus 
regarding James the brother of our Lord: “‘ He ate nothing éuwuyov (ant- 
mated).”? As to wine, this critic refers to the fact that according to Epi- 
phanius, the most austere of the Ebionites celebrated the Eucharist only with 
unleavened bread and water; which seems to prove that they abstained 
wholly from wine. 

Ritschl (Hnst. der althath. Kirche, 2d ed. p. 184 et seq.) has given out a 
somewhat different hypothesis, which has been adopted by many moderns 
(Mey., Mang., etc.). Our party of the weak at Rome was composed, it is said, 
of former Essenes. According to this critic, the fundamental idea of the Es- 
sene order was to realize a permanent priestly life. Now, it is known that the 
priests were forbidden (Lev. x. 9) to drink wine while they were officiating ; 
the Essene must therefore have abstained from it entirely. Moreover, the 
priests, being required to eat only food consecrated to God, and Essenism re- 
jecting atthe same time the practice of bloody sacrifices, it followed that they 
could eat no flesh. If, therefore, such men had been sold as prisoners, and 
carried to Rome as the result of previous wars, then set free and converted 
to the gospel, they might have carried with them into the church their 
former mode of life as superior in holiness to that of ordinary Christians. 
An analogous origin ought probably to be assigned to the sect which some 
years later troubled the church of Colosse. In general, it is clear that a 
certain ascetic dualism was in the air at this period. And this was the 
common source of all the different tendencies which we have mentioned.— 
Only the question arises—(1) Whether, supposing the weak had belonged 
to one of these parties, Paul could have attached so little importance to the 
question considered in itself (comp. his polemic in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians) ; and (2) whether the attitude of such Christians would have been 
so modest as the following passage supposes ? 

Perhaps there is a simpler way of explaining the origin of such ideas. 
We must go back even beyond the law. According to the narrative of 
Genesis, animal food was not originally allowed to man (Gen. i. 29). It. 
was not till after the deluge that it was expressly authorized (ix. 3). The 
invention of wine dates also from this latter epoch, and the abuse of this 
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drink was immediately connected with its diseovery. It is easy to under. 
stand how such biblical precedents might have taken hold of serious 
readers of tho O, 'T,, and led thom to the abstinence of which our text 
speaks, In this conduct no Christian principle Was seriously com sromised, 
It was simply an attempt to return to the primitive regimen, which easil 
presented itself to the mind as the most normal, And thus is explainec 
why the apostle doos not even touch the root of the question, and treats it 
sololy on the side on which it concerns the maintenance of harmony be 
tween the members of the ehurch,—To finish at onee the exposition of our 
view, we shall add that, as Appears to us, it was in the love-feasts that the 
difference broke out und gave rise to certain painful manifestations to which 
the apostle desired to put an end. We think we ean give the proof of this 
as we study chap. xiv. 

Tt has been sometimes thought that in the first part of this chapter, vv. 
1-12, the apostle was addressing the «eas, with the view of cheeking their 
unjust judgments upon the strong; and in the second, vy. 13-23, the strong, 
to call them to the exercise of charity toward the weak. This view doos 
not seem to me exact, at least as to the first part. Rather Paul begins by 
addressing both in this part, in order to point out to them the duty of 
mutwal toleration » then he turns specially to the strong in the second part, 
to remind them of the considerate bearing Which love claims of them toward 
the weak, 


Vv. 1-123. 


The first three verses are a sort of heading, in which the apostle expounds 
the ground of difference, and gives the solution of it provisionally, 

Vv. 1, 2 ‘Rim that ts weak in the faith receive ye, yet net to enter into 
isoussions of opinions, One hath yaith to eat all things ; but another, whe is 
weak, eateth Rerds.'—The participle doterdr, being weak, is not altogether 
synonymous with the adjective defenje, weak > it denotes one whose faith 
falters (becomes weak) at a given moment and in a special case. This ex- 
pression better spares the sensibilities of those here spoken of. The im- 
perative mooolanSaveots, receive, addressed to the whole church, evidently 
assumes that those who are recommended to this favorable reception form 
only a very weak minority at Rome. The Greek expression signifies te tade 
to onesely’ with tenderness > comp, xv. 7 and John xiv. 3, where it is applied 
to Christ's conduct in relation to believers.—The last words of the verse 
have been explained in a multitude of ways. Luther, Olsh.; ‘but not so 
as to excite doubts (daxoécsee) in your neighbor's inward thoughts (deadoyra~ 
zor).*> There are two reasons Opposed to this meaning ; dedxpete Aoes not 
signify dowbé, and deedoyimude cannot mean simply thought. The word always 
denotes in the N. T. the activity of the understanding in the service of evil ; 
comp, Luke ii, 83, v. 23; 1 Cor. ili, 20; and in our Epistle, i, 21.—Beaza, 
Vulgate: ‘but not to dispute with them (Skaxpioee) regarding the ideas 
which they form of things (karoyiondy).”? But diadoyzoude does not denote 
an idea; it is a reasoning.—Riickert : “but not to reach a still profounder 
separation of epinions.’? But how could it be thought that this would be 
the result of the reception recommended ; and how should the idea: stil? 
pryounder, have been omitted by the apostle ’—Meyer: ‘but not so as to 
criticise the thoughts (of your weak brethren),*? This meaning would 
require the singular didxpee, criticism, and it does not harmonize with the 
term dradopeoude, Which applies rather to the reasonings of a proud wisdom 
than to pious scruples.—The following is the meaning which alone seems 
to me natural: ‘‘ but not to get by this very reception into debates (daxpi- 
exe), Which would terminate in the end only in vain reasonings (dtadoyemuoi),”? 
This meaning suits the two substantives used, as well as the plural form of 
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both. After this general recommendation the apostle formulates the point 
of the question. 

Ver. 2. The meaning of mioretew, to believe, is determined by its opposi- 
tion to dobevor, being weak: ‘* who has a faith firm enough to be able to eat 
anything without scruple.’’—Lateth herbs, that is to say, nothing else. 

Ver. 3. ‘* Let not him that eateth, despise him that eateth not ; and* let not 
him which eateth not, judge him that eateth ; for God hath received him.’’—This 
verse contains the theme which is about to be developed down to ver. 12. 
The two propositions are connected in the T. R. by and, and in the Alex. 
by but. The second reading more strongly, perhaps too strongly, contrasts 
the two views. The term despise applies well to one who feels himself 
strong, and regards with a disdainful eye the timid attitude of the weak ; 
the term judge suits the latter, who, not understanding the liberty used by 
the strong, is disposed to confound it with license.—The last words : God 
hath received him, may refer to both, or to the latter only (the strong). The 
following verses being addressed more particularly to the weak, it may 
possibly be the divine reception of the strong only to which Paul wishes 
here to refer. A being whom God has taken to Him, whom He has made 
one of His own, ought not to be judged lightly by his brother, as if he 
were without master. This is what 1s developed in the following verse. 

Ver. 4. ‘* Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant? To his own 
master he standeth or falleth. Yea, he shall stand ; for God? is powerful* to 
hold him up.??—The idea is: It is to the advantage or disadvantage of his 
master, not of his fellow-servants, that a servant fulfils or neglects his task. 
The terms standing and falling refer, not to the servant’s absolution or con- 
demnation at the judgment, but to his daily faithfulness or unfaithfulness, 
and to the strengthening or weakening of his inward relation to Christ. 
What proves this, is the ground for confidence indicated in the words: 
‘* Yea, he shall stand ; for God is powerful to hold him up.” There is no 
more need of being held up, or at least of being so by the power of God, 
in the judgment day. Of course the servant’s sincerity, in the line of con- 
duct which he has adopted, is assumed, even if he were in error on a par- 
ticular point. Paul affirms that the Lord will be able to hold him in com- 
munion with Himself.—Here the Lord is probably, as generally in the 
N. T., Christ. It is He, indeed, who is Master of the house, and for whom 
the servants labor (Luke xii. 41-48).—There is a slight touch of irony in 
this reasou : ‘‘ Yea, he shall be held up.”’ It isas if Paul said to the weak : 
‘thou mayest assure thyself about him; for, even if he is mistaken, his 
Master is powerful enough to avert the bad effects of a piece of flesh.”’ 
This argument applies, of course, only to things which arise exclusively on 
the domain of the individual conscience.—In the last proposition, the 
Greco-Lat. reading 6 Oedc, God, it seems to me, ought to be preferred to 
that of the other documents: 6 kipioc, the Lord ; for the act in question is 
that of strengthening, which is naturally ascribed to God. The reading 
6 xopioc has probably arisen from the ro xvpin which precedes.—How easily 
do these verses find their explanation, if we imagine the church assembled 
for the love-feast! The majority gives an affectionate welcome to the 
minority. They sit down altogether for the feast ; then immediately the 
difference breaks out between neighbors. It is the moment for watching : 
‘Well !”” says the apostle, ‘‘no perverse debates on this occasion ; but let 
each beware of the danger which threatens him at this instant, the one of 
despising, the other of judging. 

Vv. 5, 6. ‘One man * distinguisheth one day from another, the other esteem- 
eth every day alike: let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. He 


17. R., with E L P, Syr., reads kav o py; NAB read o de uy. 

27. R., withDEFGL. It. reads o deos; 8 ABC P: okvptos. 
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that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord ; and he that regardeth not 
the day, to the Lord he does not regard it. He that eateth, eateth to the Lord, 
Sor he giveth God thanks ; and he that eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not, and 
giweth God thanks.’’—Paul here adduces an example taken from the same 
domain of external practices, and in which the two opposite lines of conduct 
may be also followed with equal fidelity. The days are those of the Jewish 
feasts, which Judeo-Christians continued for the most part to cbserve : 
Sabbaths, new moons, etc. (Col. ii. 15). Did this example really exist at 
Rome, or did the apostle choose it from the life of the church in general, 
to have the opportunity of better explaining his thought? The first is the 
more natural supposition. For there must have been in the church of 
Rome a certain number of Judeo-Christians, though they did not form the 
majority.—The for, which is read in some mss., is probably owing to a 
copyist’s habit. The word xpivew, to judge, frequently takes the sense of 
distinguishing. To judge one day among others, may therefore ‘signify : to 
distinguish it favorably from the others ; to set it apart as more worthy to 
be sanctified. There is.a little irony in the second alternative : to discern 
every day. For it is evident that there is no longer any distinction when 
all are distinguished. To set apart every day as holy, is no longer to sanc- 
tify any one specially. Between the two modes of acting thus expressed, 
the apostle does not decide. All he asks of any one is, that his practice 
should obey a personal and deliberate conviction. ‘The expression év r@ voi, 
in his mind, contains the idea of a serious examination; and the term 
rAnpopopeicba, strictly : to be filled to the brim, denotes a state of conviction 
which leaves no more room for the least hesitation. 

Ver. 6. The apostle states the reason why the two lines of conduct are 
equally admissible. It is because, opposed as they are, they are inspired by 
one and the same desire, that of serving the Lord. The second proposition : 
‘‘He that regardeth not the day’’. . ., is omitted in the Alex. and Greco- 
Lat. texts. Notwithstanding all the efforts of commentators, and of Hof- 
mann in particular, to justify the absence of this parallel proposition, this 
reading appears to me untenable. It is necessary strangely to force the 
meaning of the first alternative : ‘‘He that regardeth . . . regardeth unto 
the Lord,”’ to bring it into logical relation to the two ways of acting ex- 
plained in ver. 5. And it is impossible to refer it only to one of them. 
The confounding of the two ¢povei by « careless copyist must have caused 
the omission, as in so many other similar cases. —Tie apostle means that 
the man who, in his religious practice, keeps the Jewish feast-days, does 
so for the purpose of doing homage to the Lord by resting in Him, as the 
man who does not observe them does so for the purpose of laboring actively 
for Him. 


It has been concluded from these sayings of Paul, that the obligation to 
observe Sunday as a day divinely instituted, was not compatible with Christian 
Spirituality, as this was understood by St. Paul. The context does not allow 
us to draw such a conclusion. ‘he believer who observes Sunday does not in 
the least do so under the thonght of ascribing to this day a superior holiness to 
that of other days. To him all days are, as the apostle thinks, equal in holy 
consecration. As rest is not holier than work, no more is Sunday holier than 
other days.? It is another form of consecration, the periodical return of which, 
like the alternations of sleep and waking, arises from the conditions of our 
physico-psychical existence. The Christian does not cease to be a man by 
becoming a spiritual man. And as one day of rest in seven was divinely insti- 
tuted at the creation in behalf of natural humanity, one does not see why the 
believer should not require this periodical rest as well as the unregenerate 


1 The whole proposition o uy dpov. tnv ne. kup. ov dpovet, Which T. R. reads, with L P Syr., 
isomitted by8 A BCDEFG\It. 

2 How can this be if Sunday, or the Lord’s Day, takes the spiritual place now which the 
seventh day, or eS a in the Old Dispensation, and which Jehovah is said expressly to 
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man. ‘The Sabbath was made for man;’’ so long as the Christian preserves 
his earthly nature, this saying applies to him, and should turn not to the 
detriment, but to the profit of his spiritual life. The keeping of Sunday thus 
understood has nothing in common with the Sabbatical observance which 
divides life into two parts, the one holy, the other profane. It is this legal 
distinction which Paul excludes in our ver. 5 and Col. ii. 


In the second part of ver. 6, Paul returns to the principal case. He does 
so simply by the copula «a/, and, and not by a dcatruc, likewise ; which 
seems to prove that the example taken from the keeping of days was not a 
siinple comparison chosen at pleasure from the general life of the church, 
but a case which was really found at Rome itself. As a proof that he who 
eats (of everything), eats to the Lord, the apostle adduces (for) the fact 
that he gives thanks for those meats. The object of this giving of thanks is 
God, as the author of nature.—In speaking of him who'does not eat (of 
everything), Paul does not say, as in the previous case: ‘‘for he giveth 
thanks,’’ but: ‘‘and he giveth thanks.’’? Jt was unnecessary, indeed, to 
prove that by abstaining he did so for the Lord ; that was understood of 
itself. The real meaning of this proposition is therefore: ‘‘ And he does 
not the less give thanks, he tov, for this frugal repast.’’—As to these two 
thanksgivings, which mark the two different ways of acting with a seal of 
equal holiness, how much more of a dramatic character do they take when 
we imagine them as offered by these two classes of believers at the same 
moment and at the same table! 

This so remarkable saying of the apostle furnishes us with the true means 
of deciding all those questions of casuistry which so often arise in Christian 
life, and cause the believer so much embarrassment: May I allow myself 
this or that pleasure? Yes, if I can enjoy it to the Lord, and while giving 
Him thanks for it; no, if ] cannot receive it as a gift from His hand, and 
bless Him for it. This mode of solution respects at once the rights of the 
Lord and those of individual liberty. 

The contrast between these two ways of acting, partaking and abstain- 
ing, which we must beware of converting into a contrast of faithfulness 
and unfaithfulness, was only the special application of a more general con- 
trast which pervades the whole of human life: that between living and 
dying. Paul, always under the necessity of embracing questions in all 
their width, extends in the following verses that which he has just been 
treating to the entire domain of life and death. 

Vv. 7, 8. ‘* For none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself. 
For, whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; whether we die,’ we die? unto the 
Lord. Whether we live, therefore, or die,® we are the Lord’s.’’—In everything 
that concerns the active use of life (such as the enjoyment of a kind of 
food), as well as in everything connected with the wasting of it, of which 
death is the termination (such as abstinence), the Christian depends not on 
his own will, but on the Lord’s. Paul does not mean to say thereby how 
we ought to act. For in that case the following verse would require to be 
connected with this one by therefore, and not by for, It is a fact which he 
expresses ; he supposes it realized in the life of his readers. The truth of 
this supposition follows from the meaning of the word jyoy, us, us be- 
lievers. Faith, if it is real, implies this consequence. Once we are 
believers, the current of life with all it embraces, and the current of death 
with all that accelerates it, tend no longer self-ward, as in our natural 
existence. Consequently we cannot be called by men to give account of 
our conduct, though it may differ from theirs. 

Ver. 8. The proof of ver. 7 is given in ver. 8 (for). Our life and death 
being through the fact of faith at the Lord’s service, the contrast between 

17. R., with 8 B, reads amodvyckopev; A D EF GP: arodvynocKkome 
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living and dying is thus completely dependent on the higher direction im- 
pressed on our being. Comp. 2 Cor. v. 15 and Rom. xii. 1. For the 
believer to live, is to serve Christ ; to die, is to be united to Him more 
perfectly (Phil. i, 21-24; 2 Cor. v. 6-9). Hence it follows (civ, therefore) 
that he remains in every state of the case the Lord’s property. As the 
dative 76 kvpiw, to the Lord, in the first part of the verse, expressed con- 
secration ; so the genitive tov xvpiov, literally, of the Lord, in the last 
proposition, expresses possession. We remain His in both cases. The 
bond which unites us to Him can only be strengthened by the so varied 
circumstances summed up in the two words: life and death.—The first 
and third time we should probably read the subjunctive arobvjoxopev ; for 
édv, Uf, whether, is construed in the N. T. only with the subjunctive. But 
the second time the indicative arobvgcxowev must certainly be read ; for it is 
a fact which Paul is stating. Those who have read the subjunctive, have 
mistaken it for an exhortation. 

The solidity of the bond of possession which unites the believer to the 
Lord, rests on his side on the subjective fact of faith, but on the Lord’s 
side on an objective fact which nothing can shake: the sovereignty of 
the glorified Christ, in virtue of which He evermore controls the contrast 
between life and death (ver. 9). 

Ver. 9. ‘‘ For to this end Christ died and revived ;* that He might be Lord 
both of the dead and living.’’—With the view of securing the possession of 
His own, whether as living or dead, Jesus began by resolving in His own 
person the contrast between life and death. He did so by dying and re- 
viving.—For what is one raised again except a dead man lwing? Thus it 
is that He reigns simultaneously over the two domains of being thiough 
which His own are called to pass, and that He can fulfil His promise to 
them, John x. 28: ‘‘None shall pluck them out of my hand.’? Comp. 
also John xi. 25, 26. Of the three principal readings presented by the 
documents, the simplest and most agreeable to the context is certainly the 
Alexandrine reading: ‘‘He died and revived.’? These two terms cor- 
respond to the living and the dead. This very simple relation has been 
changed in the other readings. The word rose again, in the Byz. reading, 
has evidently been introduced to form the transition between these : died 
and revived. The reading of two Greco-Lats. and of Ireneus: “lived, 
died, and rose again,’’ has certainly arisen from the desire to call up here 
the earthly life of Jesus; which was not necessary, since the domain of the 
living belongs now to Jesus, not in virtue of His earthly existence, but in 
consequence of His present life as the glorified One. To understand this 
saying rightly, Eph. iv. 10 should be compared, where the apostle, after 
pointing to Christ ‘descended into the lowest parts (the abode of the 
dead),’’ then ‘‘ ascended to the highest heavens,’’ adds: ‘‘that He might 
fill all things.’? Which signifies that by traversing all the domains of 
existence Himself, He has so won them, that in passing through them in 
our turn as believers, we never cease to be His, and to have Him as our 
Lord. Hence the inference expressed ver. 10. 

Ver. 10. ‘‘ But thou, why dost thou judge thy brother ? or thou also, why dost 
thou set at nought thy brother? For we shall all stand at the judgment-seat of 
Christ.” -—The vé, but, contrasts the incompetent judgment of a drother, with 
the judgment of this one Lord.—The first question is addressed to the weak ; 
comp. ver. 8. The second, connected by : or thou also, to the strong. The 


1T. R., with L Syr., reads cat before amcOavev, 
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also is explained by the fact that contempt is likewise a mode of judging, 
No one ought to be withdrawn from his rightful judge, who is the Lord 
alone.—The all is prefixed to remind us that no one will escape from that 
judge. It is well said, no doubt, John v. 24, that the believer ‘‘ shall not 
come into judgment ;’’ but that does not mean that he shall not appear be- 
fore the tribunal (2 Cor. v. 10). Only he will appear there to be owned as 
one who has already voluntarily judged himself by the light of Christ’s 
word and under the discipline of His Spirit ; comp. John xii. 48 and 1 Cor. 
xi. 81.—The Alexs. and Greco-Lats. read tov Ocov: ‘‘ the judgment-seat of 
God.’ This expression must then be explained in the sense: the divine 
tribunal, where Christ will sit as God’s representative. For never is God 
Himself represented as seated on the judgment throne. But is it not the 
two following verses which have given rise to this reading ? 

Vy. 11, 12. ‘‘ For it is written, As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall 
dow to me, and every tongue shall confess to God. So then,' every one of us shall 
give account of himself to God.’’ *—In ver. 11, Paul quotes Isa. xlv. 23, where 
the universal homage is described, which all creatures will render to God 
at the end of the world. This homage supposes and implies the judgment, 
by which they shall all have been brought to His feet. If we read of Christ, 
and not of God, at the end of ver. 10, it must be held that the apostle sees 
this last royal manifestation of Jehovah, proclaimed by Isaiah, finding its 
realization in Christ; comp., indeed, Phil. ii. 10, 11, where the words of 
Isaiah in our verse are applied to Jesus glorified.—The form of affirmation 
in the original text is: [have sworn by myself. Paul substitutes, uninten- 
tionally no doubt, a somewhat different form of oath, but one which is also 
frequent in the O. T.: ‘‘I am living that”? . . . the meaning of which is: 
‘As truly as I am the eternally living One, so truly shall this come to pass.”’ 
The words: saith the Lord, are here added by the apostle. Then he sub- 
stitutes for the expression: shall swear by me (as the one true God), the 
term ‘shall do me homage’? (2&oodoyeicbar). This word, which strictly 
signifies to confess, might allude to the judgment which will lay every man 
low in the conviction of his guilt, and draw forth from the heart of all an 
acknowledgment of God’s holiness and righteousness. But all that this 
term expresses may simply be the homage of adoration, which proclaims 
God as the one being worthy to be glorified ; comp. Luke ii. 88; Phil. ii. 
11.—The words to God are the paraphrase of the ¢o me, in Isaiah. 

In ver. 12, Paul applies to every individual in particular what has just 
been said of all in general. The preceding context signified : ‘‘ Judge not 
thy brother, for God will judge Aim ;’’ this verse signifies: ‘‘ Judge thy- 
self, for God will judge thee.’’—Paul here repeats the expression 7@ Oc0, to 
God, rather than say 76 Xpiorg, to Christ, because he wishes to contrast in 
a general way divine, the alone truly just judgment, with human judg- 
ments. 


Vv. 13-28. 


After having addressed the strong and the weak simultaneously, the - 
apostle further addresses a warning to the former, to induce them not to 
use their liberty except in conformity with the law of love. As is observed 
by Hofmann, he had nothing similar to recommend to the weak ; for he 
who is inwardly ound cannot change his conduct, while the strong man 
who feels himself free may at pleasure make use of his right or waive it in 
practice. To induce the strong believer to make sacrifice of his liberty, 
the apostle brings to bear on him the two following motives: Ist. Vv. 13- 
19a, the duty of not wounding the heart of the weak or producing inward 
irritation ; 2d. Vv. 190-23, the fear of destroying God’s work within him 
by leading him to do something against his conscience. 


1BDF GP, Syrsch. omit ovr, then. 2B EF G omit tw dew, to God. 
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Ver. 13. ‘ Let us not, therefore, judge one another any more, but judge this 
rather: that no man put @ stumbling-bleck or an occasion to Jall in his 
brother's way.’'—The first proposition sums up the whole of the first part 
of the chapter; for it is still addressed to both parties ; it forms at the 
same time the transition to the second. The object of the verb: one 
another, proves that the term judge here includes the contempt of the 
strong for the weak, as well as the condemnation which these take the 
liberty of pronouncing on the former.—From the second proposition of 
the verse onward, the apostle turns to the strong exclusively. He makes 
a sort of play on the meaning of the word xpiveww, to judge: “Do not judge 
one another ; but, if you will judge absolutely, judge as follows.” Judge 
the second time has the meaning of decide > comp. Tit. iii. 12.—The wise’ 
decision to take is, according to Paul, te avoid anything that might cause 
a shock (xpdéoxouua), or even a fall (oxdvdarov), to your neighbor... There 
must be, whatever Meyer may say, a difference of meaning between the- 
two substantives ; not only because Paul does not use pleonasms, but also 
on account of the particle ), er, which undoubtedly expresses a gradation : 
oreven. One strikes against (xposxérre), the result is a wound ; but one 
stumbles against an obstacle (cxavdediZecPar), the result is a fall. The 
second case is evidently graver than the first. It is easy even to recognize 
in these two terms the theme of the two following developments : the first 
relates to the wounded feeling of the weak, with all its vexing conse- 
quences ; the second to the sin which one is in danger of making him 
commit by leading him into an act contrary to his conscience. The first 
of these evils, as we have said, is referred to in vv. 14-194. 

Vv. 14, 15. “TI know, and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus, that nothing is 
unclean of itself: except that to him that esteemeth anything to be unclean, it 
is unclewn. Now? if thy brother be grieved because of food, thou walkest no 
more charitably. Destroy not by thy food, him for whom Christ died.” —Paul 
does not wish to discuss the matter ; but yet he cannot conceal his convic- 
tion ; and he expresses it in passing, in Ver. 14, as a concession he must 
make on the side of the strong. At bottom, it is they who are right. 
Oida, J &now, indicates a rational, theoretic conviction, such as even a J ew, 
trained by the O. T. to a true spirituality, might reach. The second verb 
xézeoua, I am persuaded, goes further; it indicates that this conviction 
has penetrated to his very conscience, and set it practically free from all 
perplexity. The words : in the Lord Jesus, remind us that it is He who has 
put an end to the obligations imposed by the ceremonial law. The emanci- 
pation which faith finds in Him arises not only from His doctrine (Matt. 
xv. 11, for example), but above all from the redemption wrought by Him. 
This clause : in the Lord Jesus, bears on the second verb ; there is nothin 
except the possession of salvation which can practically give full liberty to 
the soul.—Several ancient commentators have referred the words dv’ abtoi, 
to Jesus Christ : ‘‘ Through Him there is no longer anything unclean.” But 
the negative form of the proposition is not favorable to this sense.- Paul 
. Would rather have said: “everything is clean through Him.” It is more 
natural to understand this d¢ airod in the sense of: of itself (as would 
obviously be the case with the reading dé Savrod) : “* Nothing is unclean in 
its own nature (in the matter of food) :” comp. 1 Cor. x. 26; 1 Tim. iv. 
4,5); Tit. i. 15.—The restriction & up, except, applies to the idea of un- 
cleanness in general, without taking account of the Lintitation of itself. 
This slightly incorrect use of si « has given rise, though erroneously, to 
the belief that this particle might signify but ; comp. Matt. xii. 4; Luke 
iv. 26, 27; John v. 19; Gal. i. 19, ii. 16, ete—_This restriction, whereby 
Paul reminds us that what is regarded as unclean becomes really so to him 
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who uses it under this idea, paves the way for indicating the voluntary 
limits which the strong should be able to impose on himself in the exercise 
. of his liberty. 

Ver. 15. if this verse be connected with the preceding by for, with the 
majority of the Mjj., it is very difficult to understand their logical relation. 
Meyer paraprhases thus: ‘‘It is not without reason that I remind you of 
that (the preceding restriction) ; for love is bound to take account of such 
a scruple.’’? Hofmann rightly judges this explanation of the for impossible ; 
but is his own less so? He takes the phrase following in the interrogative 
sense: ‘For, if thy brother is grieved thereby, wouldest thou for this error 
on his part henceforth cease to walk toward him in love?’ It is difficult to 
imagine anything more forced. We must therefore, though the T. R. 0é, 
now then ov but, has only a single Mj. (L) in its favor, prefer this reading 
(Reiche, Riick., De W., Philip.). This dé may be taken in the sense of now 
then, or in that of but. The adversative sense seems to me preferable. The 
but refers to the first part of ver. 14: ‘‘I know that nothing is unclean. . ., 

- but if, nevertheless . . . The meaning is excellent, and the construction 
the more admissible because the second part of ver. 14 was a simple paren- 
thesis.—Avzeizar, is grieved, hurt; this word expresses the painful and 
bitter feeling produced in the heart of the weak by the spectacle of the 
free and bold eating of the strong.—With the words: ‘Thou walkest no 
more (ovxér) charitably,’? we must evidently understand the idea: when 
thou actest thus. The threat, added by the apostle, of compromising 
thereby our neighbor's salvation, is so grave, that it is not explicable at the 
first glance, and one is tempted to refer it to the sin which the weak be- 
liever would commit by imitating the strong; comp. ver. 20. But it is not 
till afterward that Paul comes to this side of the question, and it is far 
from probable that the weak man, at the very time when he is wounded by 
the conduct of the strong, could be tempted to imitate him. These words 
therefore refer to the profound irritation, the hurtful judgments, the breach 
of brotherly ties, which must result from such wounding. The asyndeton 
is striking: it shows Paul’s emotion when writing these last WONCLS coucieens 
‘‘ By thy meat make him perish whom Christ saved by His death!’ The 
whole scene supposed by this verse is infinitely better understood if it is 
placed in the full love-feast, than if the strong and the weak are supposed 
taking their meal at their own houses. The following verses (16-19) com- 
plete by some secondary considerations the principal motive which has 
been expressed at the end of ver. 10. 

Ver. 16. ‘‘Let not, then, the good you! enjoy be evil spoken of.’’—The ex- 
pression your good has been applied to the kingdom of God (Meyer), or to 
faith (De Wette), or to the gospel (Philip.), or to the superiority of the 
Christian to the non-Christian (Hofmann). But all these meanings want ap- 
propriateness. The context itself shows that the subject in question is Chris- 
tian liberty (Orig., Calv., Thol., etc.). The you applies not to all believers, 
but to the strong only. Paul recommends them not to use their liberty so 
as to provoke the indignation and blame of their weaker brethren. The 
blessing they enjoy ought not to be changed by their lack of charity into a 
source of cursing. Carefully comp. 1 Cor. viii. 9-11, and x. 29, 30. 

Ver, 17. ‘‘ For the kingdom of God is not food or drink, but righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit.’’—Nothing could be simpler than the 
connection of this verse with the preceding. The force from above, which 
is the essence of the kingdom of God, does not consist in being able to eat 
or drink more or less freely and regardlessly toward our neighbor, but in 
realizing in life the three dispositions mentioned, by triumphing over our 
own tastes and vanity. The three terms: righteousness, peace, joy, ought, 
according to the context, to be taken in the social sense, which is only an 
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application of their religious sense. Righteousness : moral rectitude whereby 
we render to our neighbor what is his due—here particularly respect for 
his convictions. Peace: good harmony between all the members of ‘the 
church. Joy: that individual and collective exultation which prevails 
among believers when brotherly communion makes its sweetness felt, and 
no one is saddened. By such dispositions the soul finds itself raised to a 
sphere where all sacrifices become easy, and charity reigns without obstacle. 
Such is the reality of the kingdom of God on the earth. Would it not then 
be folly to seek it in the inconsiderate use of some meat or drink, at the ex- 
pense of those the only true blessings ?—By the words: in the Holy Spirit, 
Paul indicates the source of these virtues : it is this divine guest who, by 
His presence, produces them in the church ; the instant He retires grieved, 
He carries them with Him.—It is incomprehensible how this passage has 
not succeeded in moving Meyer from the interpretation of the term kingdom 
of God, which he has adopted once for all in his commentary, applying it 
invariably to the future Messianic kingdom. 

Ver. 18. ‘‘ Hor he that in these things! serveth Christ, is acceptable to God 
and approved of men.’’—So true is it that it is in these dispositions the king- 
dom of God consists, that the goodwill of God and men rests only on him 
who cultivates them. If we read éy Tot7w, we may refer the pronoun (him 
or that) either to the principle expressed in ver. 17 (‘‘thus’’), or to the 
oly Spirit. The first meaning is forced ; it would have required xara ToUTO, 
according to (this principle). Nor is the second less so ; for it would be the 
merest commonplace to say that he who serves Christ in the Holy Spirit is 
acceptable to God. We must therefore read, with the T. R. and the Byzs., 
év tobrou, in these dispositions. Such a man is acceptable to God, who reads 
the heart, and he enjoys merited consideration even in the judgement of 
men. very one, Christian or non-Christian, recognizes him to be a man 
really animated with power from above, the opposite of a fool or a boaster ; 
ddxiuog : an approved Christian, who has stood the test of trial. 

Vv. 19, 20. “ Let us therefore follow after? the things which make for 
peace, and things which pertain to mutual edification.* For food destroy not 
the work of God; all things indeed are pure, but a thing becomes evil for that 
man who eateth in a state of scandal.’’—Ver. 19 forms the transition from 
the first to the second reason ; 19a repeats the first : the obligation to pre- 
serve harmony in the church? 190 introduces the second : the obligation to 
do nothing which might be injurious to our neighbor’s edification. The 
call, therefore, is no longer merely to avoid what may wound and vex 
our neighbor, but also to respect and not compromise the work of God 
already wrought in his heart. It is obvious, as Meyer acknowledges, that 
we must read dxouer, let us seek, and not didkouer, we seek, The Greco- 
Latin reading, according to which we should require to read ovAdtupev, let 
us keep, as the verb of the last proposition of the verse: ‘Let us keep the 
things which are for edification,’? may very probably be authentic. The 
omission of this verb would be explained by the fact that the copyists did 
not understand that the apostle was passing to a new reagon. 

Ver. 20. The asyndeton between vv. 19 and 20 proves how acutely the 
apostle is alive to the responsibility of the strong: destroy the work of 
God! In ver. 14, where it was personal pain, wounding, which was 
referred to, the apostle spoke of making the brother himself perish. Here, 
where the occasioning of a scandal is the matter in question, he does not 
speak any more of the person, but of the work of God in the person.—It 
matters not that food is free from uncleanness in itself ; it is no longer so 
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word xaxdv, evil, as the attribute of a verb understood : ‘‘ Hating becomes 
evil for the man who does it against his conscience.’’? Meyer prefers to 
take from the preceding proposition the understood subject rd xafapév, what 
is clean in itself : ‘‘ Even the food which is clean of itself becomes evil when 
it is eaten thus.’? But it seems to me simpler to make xaxdév the subject : 
“There is evil (sin) for him who eateth in such circumstances.’’—Ava rpoc- 
Kéuparoc, tn a state of scandal. On this use of the dé, comp. ii. 27. Is the 
reference to the strong man, who eats while occasioning scandal, or to the 
weak brother, who lets himself be drawn into eating by succumbing to the 
scandal? Evidently the second. Paul is not speaking here of the evil 
which the strong believer does to himself, but of that which he does to his 
brother carried away into sin.—We may be astonished to find the apostle 
regarding the salvation of the weak as compromised by this one trespass. 
But is not one voluntary sin interposing between Christ and the believer 
enough to disunite them, and if this sin is not blotted out, and the state is 
prolonged, to plunge him again in death ? 

Ver. 21 is the summing up of the whole warning addressed to the strong 
from ver. 13. 

Ver. 21. ‘‘ Tt is good not to eat flesh and not to drink wine, and [to do 
nothing| whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or even is made weak.” ' 
—The word xaddv, it is good, honorable, is tacitly opposed to the notion of 
humiliation, which in the eyes of the strong attached to abstinence. 
There is nothing, except what is honorable, Paul means, in abstaining 
when we sacrifice our liberty to charity.—Before the pronoun ép 6, wherein, 
we must understand the verb roueiv 7, to do anything.—Of the three verbs 
which the T. R. reads, the first refers to the wounding of the heart caused 
to our neighbor by conduct which he' disapproves; the second, to the sin 
which he would be led to commit by being drawn away to do what his 
conscience condemns; the third, to the want of regard for the scruples 
with which he is affected through weakness of faith. So: to make him 
judge ill of you; to make him do what he condemns, or to do in his 
presence something which raises a scruple in him. The #, 07, which con- 
nects the two last verbs, should be translated by : or even only.—The read- 
ing Avreira, is grieved, instead of rpockdrre:, is offended, in the Sinait., is 
certainly mistaken. As to the omission of the last two verbs in the Alex. 
text, it is probably the effect of an oversight ; for the verb rpooxérrecy, to 
be offended, would not completely sum up the warning given to the strong 
(see at ver. 13). 

The last two verses are the conclusion and summary of the entire 
chapter. Ver. 22 applies to the strong ; ver. 23 to the weak. 

Vv. 22, 23. ‘‘ As to thee, thou hast faith ;? have it to thyself before God. 
Happy is he that judgeth not himself in that thing which he approveth! But 
he that doubteth is condemned if he cat, because he eateth not of faith. What- 
soever 7s not done by faith is sin.’?*—The proposition : thow hast faith, might 
be taken in the interrogative sense ; but there is more force in the simple 
affirmation. The Alexs. read jv, which, after riorw, faith. The meaning 
in that case is: ‘‘ The faith which thbu hast, keep.’’? The ancient versions 
do not favor this reading, and neither is it in keeping with the context, 
which requires that the two cases treated should be put expressly face to face 
with one another, with a view to the definite counsel to be stated for each. 
The words keep, etc. allude to the sacrifice which Paul had asked the 
strong to make in his external conduct. Paul reminds him that he does 
not in the least ask the abandonment of his internal conviction, and invites 
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him to preserve it intact in his heart under the eye of God.—By the last 
words: Happy . .., he gives him to understand that it isa feeling ol 
gratitude and not of pride, with which he ought to be inspired by tha 
degree of faith, and of liberty in faith, to which he has attained. Here, 
as elsewhere, the word «pivew must be translated by judge, and not by 
condemn. ‘*To condemn oneself in what he adopts as good,’’ would be 
a contradictory idea, The subject in question is a simple inquiry as to the 
course which has been adopted once for all. Happy the man who no 
longer feels any scruple, nor puts any question of conscience to himself 
regarding the resolution he has taken. Aoxiudfev, to find good after exami- 
nation. 

Ver, 23 applies to the opposite case : that of doubt in regard to the line 
to be followed. Conscience has not reached oneness with itself ; hence the 
term diaxpivecda, to be divided into two men, the one of whom says yes, the 
other no.—Many give to the word rioric, faith, the abstract sense of 
conviction.‘ But there is nothing to authorize us to take from the word so 
common in Paul its religious signification. I1t refers, as always, to the 
acceptance of the salvation won by Christ. What a man cannot do as His 
redeemed one and in the joy of His salvation, must not be done at all. 
Otherwise this act, of which faith is not the soul, becomes sin, and may 
lead to the result indicated ver. 20: the total destruction of God’s work 
in us. 


Of the position of the doxology, xvi. 25-27, at the end of chap. xiv.—A consider- 
~able number of documents place here, ‘after ver. 23, the three doxological 
verses which, in the generally Received text, close the Epistle (xvi. 25-27). 
These are the Mj. L, nearly 220 Mnn., the Lectionaria, the Philoxenian Syriac 
version, some ancient mss. mentioned by Origen, finally, the Fathers of the 
Greek Church (Chrysostom, Cyril, Theodoret, etc. There may be added the 
ms. G and the Latin translation which accompanies it (g\, which leave a blank 
here, as well as the Mjj. A and P and three Mnn., which read these three 
verses in both places. We shall complete these indications when we come to 
xvi. 25. Should it be held that these verses haye their original place here, 
and were afterward transposed from it to the end of the Epistle? Or did 
they, on the contrary, form originally the conclusion of the letter, and have 
certain copyists transferred them to this place for some reason or other ? Or, 
finally, should we regard this passage as a later interpolation, which was 
placed sometimes at the end of chap. xiv., sometimes at the end of chap. xvi. ? 
There might be a fourth supposition, viz., that the apostle himself repeated at 
the end of his letter this passage, placed originally at the end of our chapter. 
But such a repetition would be without example or object. As to the apostolic 
origin of the passage, we shall examine it at xvi. 27. 

_._ The question has more importance than appears at the first glance ; for it 
has a somewhat close connection with that of the authenticity of chaps. xv. 
xvi. If the apostle closed chap. xiv. with this formula of adoration, it is 
probable that he meant thereby to terminate his Hpistle ; consequently all that 
follows would be open to the suspicion of being unauthentic. True, Reuss 
says, that even though the last three veyses were placed at the end of chap xiv., 
“‘there would arise therefrom no prejudice unfavorable to the authenticity of 
chap. xy. ;” the apostle might have intended «to lay down the pen and close 
his discourse with a short prayer; then he bethought himself to add a few 
pages.” We doubt, however, whether a real example of such procedure can 
be quoted, and we think that if the true position of these three verses was 
indeed at the end of chap, xiv., the fact would prove indirectly either that 
chaps. xv. and xvi. are the work of an interpolator, or that, if they proceeded 
from the apostle’s pen, they belonged originally to some other writing, whence 
they were transferred to this. 


1So Chrys., De Wette. Hodge, Vaughan, and Shedd (who, however, combines the two 
pores and Gifford in Speaker’s Comm., who argues the case, and argues it well.— 
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Let us examine the different hypotheses made on this subject : 
.. Ist. Hofmann has attempted to bring these three verses into the apostolic 
text by making them the transition from chap. xiv. to chap. xv. According to 
him, the expression : ‘‘To Him that is of power to stablish you’’ (xvi. 25), is 
in close connection with the discussion of chap. xiv. relative to the strong and 
the weak ; and the dative 76 duvauévy, to Him that is of power. . . is dependent 
on the verb dgeiAouev, we owe (xv. 1): “We owe to Him that is of power to 
stablish us to concur in His work by bearing the burdens of the weak.” The 
relation is ingeniously discovered ; but this explanation ig nevertheless inad- 
missible. Not only would this dative: to Him that is of power, be separated 
from the verb on which it depends by a doxological amplification out of all 
proportion, but especially the dé now then, which accompanies the verb we 
owe, indicates clearly the beginning of a new sentence, 

2d. Baur, Volkmar, Lucht, place the doxology here, but as a later interpola-. 
tion, and inter from this fact the total or almost total unauthenticity of chaps. 
xv. and xvi. According to Lucht, the true conclusion of thé Epistle, which. 
immediately followed xiv. 23, was suppressed by the elders of the church of 
Rome as too severe for the weak of chap. xiv. But it was discovered again 
afterward in the archives of this church, and amplified in two different ways, 
in the form of the doxology xvi. 25-27, and in the more extended form of the 
passage xy, 1-xvi. 24; these two conclusions, at first distinct, were afterward 
fused into one, which produced the now generally received form. Volkmar 
enters still more into detail. The true apostolic conclusion may, according to 
him, be found with certainty and in a complete form in chaps. xv. and xvi. It 
consists of the two passages xv. 33-xvi. 2, and xvi. 21-24. The rest of theso 
two chapters embraces additions intended to co-operate in the pacification of 
the church. They proceed principally from two authors, the one in the east, 
who added the doxology about 145; the other in the west, who composed 
nearly all the rest about 120.—We are struck at once with the arbitrariness 
there is in the hypothesis of Lucht. What! elders take the liberty of sup- 
pressing the end of the apostolic writing! Then they preserve it in the archives 
of the church, and it becomes in the hands of some writer or other, along 
with some fragments of an Epistle to the Ephesians, the theme of our last two 
chapters! This is a romance which in any case could only gain some histori- 
cal probability if we were to discover in chaps. xv. and xvi. very positive proofs 
of their unauthenticity. Volkmar holds that the authentic conclusion has 
been wholly preserved, though mixed with a conglomerate of diverse interpola- 
tions. But would this close be sufficient? The apostle had introduced his 
didactic treatise with a long preamble in the letter form (i. 1-15). Was it pos- 
sible that in closing the writing he should not return, at least for a few mo- 
ments, to the epistolary form with which he had begun? Now it is evident 
that the few words which Volkmar preserves as authentic by no means cor- 
respond toa preamble at once so grave and affectionate as the beginning of 
the Epistle. And it is impossible to understand how Paul could pass suddenly 
from the end of the practical treatise : «‘ Whatsoever is not of faith is sin” 
(xiv. 23), to the words which, according to Volkmar, immediately followed : 
‘‘The God of peace be with you all! Amen. I commend unto you Phoebe’ 
- .. No, it was not thus the apostle composed. 

3d. Since, then, it is impossible to find a place for this doxology in the 
didactic tissue of chaps. xiv. and xy. ; and since, on the other hand, it cannot 
be held that it indicates the conclusion of the Epistle (at the end of chap. xiv.) 
—it only remains to have recourse to a third solution, The weight. of critical 
authorities makes the balance incline in favor of the position of these three 
verses at the end of chap. xvi. What circumstance could have led to their 
migration, in a certain number of documents, to the end of chap. xiv.? If we 
keep account of the fact demonstrated by the study of the text of the whole 
N. T., that most of the errors of the Byz. documents arise from the tendency 
to adapt the text to the necessities of public reading, we shall be led to the 
supposition that in very ancient times the reading of our Epistle in the assem- 
blies of the church stopped at the end of chap. xiv., because from that point 
the didactic part, properly so called, terminated. But the reading could not 
end so abruptly. There was written therefore on the margin, for the use of 
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the reader, the doxology which closed the entire Epistle ; and, as has so often 
happened, it passed from the margin into the text at this place. So it has 
come about that it is found here in the documents of Byz. origin, and particu- 
larly in the Lectionaria, or collections of passages intended for public reading. 
It is objected, no doubt, that chaps. xv. and xvi. appear in all our ancient lec- 
tionaries. - But the period at which the omission of these two chapters would 
have taken place is long anterior to the date of the collections of pericopes 
which have been preserved to us. This way of explaining the transposition of 
the doxology seems to us preferable to the reasons stated by Meyer. If it is 
so, we understand how this doxology is found in both places at once in some 
documents, and how it is wholly wanting in some others. Certain copyists, 
doubtful about the position to be given to it, put it in both places; certain 
others, made suspicious by this double position, rejected it altogether. It is 
singular, we acknowledge, that it was not rather placed after ver. 13 of chap. 
xy., so as to embrace also in the public reading the passage we are now going 
to study (xv. 1-13). It is impossible at this date to discover the circumstance 
which has led to the choice rather of the end of chap. xiv. 


XY. 1-138. 


Here, according to M. Renan, we return to the text of the copy addressed 
to the church of Rome; for, according to him, chap. xv. formed the con- 
clusion of the Epistle destined for this church. If this view were well 
grounded, the first verse of chap. xv. must have immediately followed the 
last of chap. xi. ; for chaps. xii. xiii. and xiv. only belonged to the copies 
intended for other churches. Is this hypothesis probable? What con- 
nection is there between the end of chap. xi., celebrating the wisdom of 
God in the course of history, and this distinction between the strong and 
the weak with which chap. xv. begins? This contrast fits in, on the con- 
trary, in the closest possible way to the subject of chap. xiv. Schultz feels 
this so much, that though sharing Renan’s opinion in regard to the three 
preceding chapters, up to a certain point, he still makes the first six verses 
of chap. xv. the continuation and conclusion of the passage chap. xiv., and 
not till ver. 7 does he find the resumption of the true Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, which closed, according to him, with our ver. 13. Thus in the 
-apostolic copy it was ver. 7: ‘‘ Wherefore receive ye one another as Christ 
also received you,’’ which immediately followed the close of chap. x1. 
But this sudden transition to a hortatory application, after so vast a devel- 
opment as that of chap. xi., is somewhat too abrupt to be probable; and 
especially when we recognize, as this author does, the close connection be- 
‘tween the first six verses of chap. xv. and the whole development of chap. 
xiv., it must also be seen that the exhortation : ‘‘ Wherefore receive ye one 
another’’ (ver. 7), is only the resumption of that which began chap. xiv. 
‘ain these terms: ‘‘ Receive ye him that is weak in faith.’’ Not only is it in 
both cases the same verb that is used: rpoctauBdvecba, to take to oneself. 
But, moreover, the following words of ver. 7: ‘‘As Christ took you to 
‘Himself,’’ reproduce exactly the end of xiv. 3: ‘‘ For God hath taken him 
to Himself,’ (thy brother, weak or strong). Our ver. 7 is therefore the 
close of the cycle of teaching opened xiv. 1-3; and Paul sums up in ver. 7 
the general exhortation to connect with it the invitation to union between 
the two parts of the church which forms the subject of vv. 8-13. Thus is 
closed the practical part begun in chap. xii. Everything is so strongly 
compacted, and forms so fine a whole, that it is hard to understand how it 
‘should have entered the mind of intelligent commentators to break such an 
organism. 

We have already said that with chap. xv. there begins, according to 
‘Baur, the unauthentic part of our Epistle. We shall examine step by step 
‘the objections to which the composition of these two chapters by the 
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Apostle Paul seems to him to be exposed. ‘We shall have to study likewise 
the reasons which have led a great number of critics, such as Semler, Gries- 
bach, Eichhorn, Reuss, Schultz, Ewald, and others to dispute, not the 
apostolic origin of the whole or part of the last two chapters, but their 
original connection with the Epistle to the Romans. As we have stated 
these very diverse opinions in the Introduction, vol. i. pp- 66-69, we 
think it unnecessary to reproduce them here. 

From the particular question which has just occupied the apostle, he now 
passes to a more general subject, that of the perfect union which, notwith- 
standing the difference between the two elements of which it is composed, 
ought to unite the whole church in a common song of praise to the God of 
salvation. The goodwill with which all, Jews and Gentiles, have been 
received by God, ought to make them, as it were, one heart and one mouth 
to magnify the Lord, while awaiting patiently the consummation of the 
work He has begun. Such are the contents of this passage, which admir- 
ably crowns the practical part. It is really impossible to understand Baur’s 
affirmation : ‘This piece contains nothing which had not been much better 
said before,”’ or that of M. Renan, who, adhering to this judgment, thus 
expresses himself: ‘‘These verses repeat and weakly sum up what pre- 
cedes.’’? The particular question treated in chap. xiv. broadens; the point. 
of view rises, and the tone is gradually heightened even to the elevation 
of a hymn, as at the end of all the great parts preceding (chap. v. 12 et 
seq., vill. 31 et seq., xi. 33 et seq.).—Paul first exhorts, by the example of 
Christ, to mutual condescension, vv. 1-3 ; he points out, vv. 4-7, as an end 
to be reached the common adoration to which such conduct will bring the 
church ; finally, vv. 8-13, he indicates the special part given to Jews and 
to Gentiles in this song of the wuole redeemed race. He has not before 
expressed anything like this. 

Ver. 1. ‘* We then that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, 
and not to please ourselves.”’—The dé, then, is progressive. The domain en- 
larges ; it is no longer simply the question of meats, but in general of the 
relation between Judeo-Christianity more or less legal, of which the party 
of the weak, chap. xiv., was a branch, and that pure spirituality, which is 
the proper character of Paul’s gospel. This tendency to enlarge the 
subject had already appeared in the preceding chapter, in vv. 5 and 
6, where the example taken from the cbservance of feast days was evi- 
dently borrowed from a more general domain. The apostle now expresses 
his entire thought regarding the relation between a Christianity still allied 
to the legal spirit, and that which is wholly exempt from it. Since the 
two elements co-existed in the church of Rome, Paul must once at least 
before closing utter his thought as to their normal relation, and he does so 
here quite naturally by applying that law of love in which he has just 
pointed out that the soul of the Christian life is to be found. It is this 
gradation in the subject treated which is indicated by the dé progressive 
(then) of ver. 1. Itis no doubt for the same reason he changes the expression 
which he had used to designate the weak in chap. xiv. He now employs 
the terms duvardc and adévaroc, able, unable, whereas he had made use of the 
term aofevgc. It would be improper, however, completely to identify the 
contrast expressed by these two terms, employed ver, 1, with that between 
Judeo-Christians and believers of Gentile origin. For by suying yueic, we, 
the apostle shows clearly that he puts himself among the strong, and not 
only himself, but all those also of his Jewish fellow-coustrymen who, like 
Aquilas and Priscilla, for example, have risen to the height of Christian 
spirituality. Among the weak, on the other hand, might be found a 
goodly number of former proselytes who had brought with them into the 
gospel their attachment to the law. We acknowledge then, with Mangold, 
that the contrast between the strong and the weak in chap. xv. does not 
coincide absolutely with that of chap. xiv. There the matter in question 
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was only a special feature of Judeo-Christian formalism; here the apostle 
speaks of the conduct to be observed toward the formalist spirit in itself. 
But, on the other hand, it is impossible to adopt the opinion of the same 
author, when he represents the strong and the weak here as two small 
minorities, two ultra parties of the right and left, the one of extreme Gen- 
tile-Christians, the other of particularly narrow Judeo-Christians, whom 
Paul contrasted with the in general moderate Judeo-Christian mass of the 
church of Rome, How could Paul himself, by saying : we, the strong, take 
his place in one of these extreme parties, which, according to Mangold, 
wished even (see at ver. 7) to excommunicate the weak! This construc- 
tion, whereby it is sought in the face of this whole passage to save the 
hypothesis of a Judeo-Christian majority in the church of Rome, is an ex- 
pedient which ail critics have hitherto judged untenable.— Aodeviuara, 
the infirmities or weaknesses ; these are, as Hodge says, ‘‘the prejudices, 
errors, and faults which arise from weakness of faith.’ The strong ought 
to show his strength, not by humiliating the weak and triumphing in the 
feeling of his superiority, but by bearing the burden of his weakness with 
love and tenderness. To serve is always in the gospel the true sign of 
strength (Gal. vi. 2).—But to be able to act thus, there is an enemy that 
must be swept out of our own heart: self-complacency. The man who 
boasts of his superiority in understanding and in Christian liberty, is not 
fitted to assist the weak ; rather he estranges and revolts them. 

Vv. 2, 3. “Let every one} of us* please his neighbor in what is good to edi- 
Jication. For also Christ pleased not Himself; but, as it is written, The 
reproaches of them that reproached thee fell on me.’’—The yép, for, in the 
T. R., is certainly unauthentic : the asyndeton implies a more emphatic re- 
production of the thought of ver. 1. The word every one seems to us to 
extend the exhortation to all the members of the church, weak or strong ; 
itis asif it ran: ‘‘Yes, let every one of us in general” . . .—There are 
two ways of seeking to please our neighbor. Inthe one we are self-seeking ; 
we seek to satisfy our interest or self-love. In the other, we seek the good 
of our neighbor himself. It is this latter way only which the apostle 
recommends: such is the force of the first clause: in good ; for good, not 
from egoism. Then this abstract notion is positively determined by the 
second clause : to edification. The life of Paul was all through the realiza- 
tion of this precept ; comp. 1 Cor. x. 83, 34. 

Ver. 8. The example of Christ is to the believer the new law to be 
realized (Gal. vi. 2); hence the for also. If, as man, Christ had pleased. 
Himself in the use of His liberty, or in the enjoyment of the rights 'and 
privileges which His own righteousness had acquired, what would have 
come of our salvation? But He had only one thought : to struggle for the 
destruction of sin, without concerning Himself about His own well-being, 
or sparing Himself even for an instant. In this bold and persevering 
struggle against our enemy, evil, He drew on Him the hatred of all God’s 
adversaries here below, so that the lamentation of the Psalmist, Ixix. 9, 
became as it were the motto of His life. In laboring thus for the glory of 
God and the salvation of men, He recoiled, as Isaiah had prophesied, 
‘“‘neither before shame nor spitting." This certainly is the antipodes of 
pleasing ourselves. Ps. 1xix. applies only indirectly to the Messiah (ver. 5: 
‘* My sins are not hid’’) ; it describes the righteous Israelite suffering for 
the cause of God. But this is precisely the type of which Jesus was the 
supreme realization.—We need not say, with Meyer, that Panl adopts the 
saying of the Psalmist directly into his own text. It is more natural, 
seeing the total change of construction, like Grotius, to supply this idea: 
“but he did as is written ;”? comp. John xiii. 18.—Paul, vv. 1 and 2, had 
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said us; itis difficult, indeed, to believe, that in writing these last sayings 
_ he eould avoid thinking of his own apostolic life. 

But divine succor is needed to enable us to follow this line of conduct 
unflinchingly ; and this succor the believer finds only in the constant use 
of the Scriptures, and in the help of God which accompanies it (vv. 4-6). 

Vv. 4-6. ‘* Hor whatsoever things were written aforetime} were written? for 
our learning, that we, through patience and through® comfort of the Scriptures, 
might have hope. Now the God of patience* and ef comfort grant you to be 
like-minded one toward another according to Christ Jesus ;° that with one accord 
ye may with one mouth glorify the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.?’— 
The transition from ver. 3 to ver. 4 is this: ‘‘If I thus apply this saying of 
the Psalmist to Christ and ourselves, it is because, in general, ull Scripture 
was written to instruct and strengthen us.’’ It is certain that in the case 
of the first verb we should read xpoeypagn, was written aforetime ; and 
probably we should read for the second the simple éypd¢7, was written 
(comp., the critical note). The new light which Scripture revelation 
throws on all things, and particularly on the events of human life, diffuses 
in the heart the strength which makes us hold out (érouovy, patience), and 
even hold out joyously (rapdakanotc, comfort). Whether we read or reject 
the second dud, through, the genitive tév ypaodv, of the Scriptures, equally 
depends on both the preceding substantives: the patience and comfort of 
which the Scriptures are the source.—And it is by these dispositions that 
we are kept at the height of Christian hope which anticipates the joy of 
perfect salvation. We need not give the verb éywwev the exceptional mean- 
ing of holding fast (xaréyew) ; the simple sense of possessing is enough.— 
Baur has found in this verse an evidence of the unauthenticity of the whole 
piece. How could the apostle, on occasion of the passage quoted (ver. 3), 
set himself to speak all at once of the entire O. T.? But he forgets that 
this whole piece is a practical exhortation, and that in such circumstances 
the particular recommendation of the use of the Scriptures is quite in place. 
The inspiration thereto was probably given by the apostle’s own daily ex- 
perience.—But he knows well himself that Scripture is ineffectual without 
the direct help of the God of the Scriptures. It is therefore to Him that 
he lifts his eyes, ver. 5. 

Ver. 5. By the double description of God as the God of patience and 
of consolation, He is characterized as the true source of these two graces 
which are communicated to us through the channel of the Scriptures. To 
get them we must therefore go not only to the Scriptures, but to Himself. 
—There is a close relation in a church between the consolation and the 
union of its members. When all are inwardly consoled from above, the 
way is paved for communion of hearts, all together aspiring vehemently 
after the same supreme good. It is this common impulse which is expressed 
by Paul’s term (gpoveiv év aaa). He thus returns to the principal idea of 
the passage, which he had left for an instant to speak of the Scriptures.— 
On the difference between Christ Jesus and Jesus Christ, see ati. 1. 

Ver. 6. When one common aspiration reigns in the church, secondary di- 
versities no longer separate hearts ; and from the internal communion there 
results common adoration like pure harmony from a concert of well-tuned 
instruments. All hearts being melted in one, all mouths become only one. 
And how so? Because one being only appears henceforth to all as worthy 
of being glorified.—It seems obvious to us, since the two words God and 
Father are joined in Greek by one and the same article, that the comple- 
ment : of our Lord Jesus Christ, must depend on both. Comp. Eph. i. 17 


1B, Tt. read eypady instead of mpoceypady. 
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(‘‘the God of Jesus Christ’); Matt. xxvii. 46 (‘my God, my God’’); 
John xx. 17 (‘my Father and your Father, my God and your God’’), The - 
expression : God of Jesus Christ, denotes the elation of complete depend- 
ence; and the expression: Futher of Jesus Ohrist, the relation of perfect 
intimacy. The ideal here described by the apostle, and which is the su- 
preme object of the prayer which he has just formed, ver. 5, is therefore 
that of the union of the entire church, composed of Jews and Gentiles, in 
the adoration of the God and Father who has redeemed and sanctitied it by 
Jesus Christ. This union was in a sense his personal work, and the prize of 
his apostolic labors. How his heart must have leaped, hearing already by 
the anticipation of faith, the hymn of saved humanity! It is the part of 
every believer, therefore, to make all the advances and all the sacrifices 
which love demands in order to work for so magnificent a result. So there 
is added, as the conclusion of all that precedes (from xiv. 1), ver. 7. 

Ver. 7. ‘* Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ also received us,' to the 
glory of God.’’—The compassionate welcome which Christ has given to all 
the members of the church individually ought to be perpetually reproduced 
in the welcome of goodwill and tenderness which they give one another in 
all the relations of life. And if there is some concession to make, some an- 
tipathy to surmount, some difference of opinion to allow, some injury to 
forgive, one thing ought to lift us above all these annoyances—the thought 
that we are thereby laboring for the glory of God, who received us in grace 
through Jesus Christ. Mutual love ought to reign supremely in a church 
wholly composed of the Lord’s well-beloved. We should probably read 
quac, Us, us believers in general, rather than duac you (the Christians of 
Rome). This latter reading has no doubt arisen from the verb in the second 
person plural: receive ye. The words: to the glory of God, depend rather 
on the first than on the second verb ; for they are intended to explain the 
recommendation.—Mangold finds himself led by his peculiar point of view, 
according to which the strong in this chapter are merely the small number 
of extreme Paulinists, to give to the word receive a wholly different sense 
from that which it had xiv. 1, where the same recommendation was ad- 
dressed to the entire (according to him, Judeo-Christian) church. The 
party of the strong mentioned here had, according to this critic, pushed 
Cpposition to the weak the length of regarding them as a burden to the life 
of the church, and of demanding their excommunication. And this is what 
Paul would prevent. It is very obvious how arbitrary is this difference 
laid down in the notion of receiving. Not only can the TpoodauPdvecbar (re- 
ceive) signify nothing else than in xiv. 1, but, moreover, the apostle would 
never have consented to rank himself, as he would do by the word us (vv. 
1 and 2), in a party so violent, 

The apostle would seem, by this conclusion, to have reached the end of 
the whole development begun xiv. 1. But he has still an explanation to 
add: If Christ has received us with equal goodness, there has yet been a 
difference in the mode of this receiving. Unity in the works of God is 
never uniformity. Rather harmony implies variety. This common adora- 
tion, in which all presently existing contrasts in the church are to be fused, 
does not prevent each group in the new people of God from bringing with 
it its own experiences, and playing its particular part in the final concert. 

Vv. 8, 9a. ‘‘ Now? I say that Christ ® was* made a minister of the circum- 
cision for the truth of God, to confirm the promises made unto the Jathers, but 
that the Gentiles glorify God for His mercy ,’’—'The gracious acceptance which 
Jesus Christ has given to men has taken place in two principal ways. In 
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His relation to the Jews, God has above all displayed His truth, His fidelity 
to His ancient promises; in His relation to the Gentiles, He has more par- 
ticularly manifested His mercy ; for, without having promised them any- 
thing directly, He has given everything to them as well as to the Jews. 
And hence it is, that with the voice which rises from the people of Israel 
to celebrate God’s faithfulness, there should henceforth be joined that of 
the Gentile world magnifying His grace. Such is the meaning of this ad- 
mirable passage, which extends to ver. 13.—The reading ydp, for, would 
introduce the demonstration of the rpoceAdBero, He received us. But what 
follows is rather an explanation than a proof; the latter would have been 
superfluous. We must therefore read Aéywo dé: ‘* Now, here is my whole 
thought regarding this receiving on the part of Christ, and the duty of 
union arising from it.’’—What attracts the Jew to Christ is not exactly the 
same as that which gains for Him the heart of the Gentile. The Jew is 
struck with the fulfilment of the prophecies in His person (comp. the Gos- 
pel of St. Matthew) ; the heart of the Gentile is taken by the view of His 
mercy (comp. the Gospel of Luke).—Bauer has thought that the expres- 
sion : minister of the circumcision, could not be ascribed to the apostle, and 
that it betrayed a writer disposed to carry concessions to Judaism much 
further than St. Paul could have done. But what is there in this expres- 
sion which goes beyond the contents of Gal. iv. 4 and 5: ‘‘ Born of a 
woman, born under the law, to redeem them that are under the law’’? 
All the Gospels prove that Jesus submitted to the strictest observance of 
the law, and that from His circumcision to His death He enveloped Him- 
self as it were in the national form of Israelitish life. It is a gratuitous 
error of commentators to think that he ever violated the Sabbath, even in 
His works of healing. He simply freed it from the Pharisaical prescriptions 
which had greatly exaggerated Sabbatical strictness. And when Paul 
says, Phil. ii. 8: ‘‘He became obedient, even to the death of the cross,”’ 
he exactly expresses the idea contained in the term with which Baur finds 
fault. Hilgenfeld himself acknowledges the error of the master of his 
school on this point: ‘‘This passage,’’ says he, ‘‘contains nothing more 
than was already contained in chap. xi. of our Epistle.’’—Several Mss. sub- 
stitute the aorist yévecOa for the perfect yeyevfoac ; erroneously, without 
doubt, for the fact in question is one which remains forever in its results, 
as is proved in the sequel.—To establish a promise is to confirm by fulfilling 
it. Comp. 2 Cor. i. 19, 20, a passage which is, as it were, the exegesis of 
ours. 

Ver. 9a. The Gentiles, indeed, occupied a place in the prophecies com- 
mitted to Israel; but God had never promised them anything directly. 
This circumstance gave to the salvation which was granted to them as well 
as to the Jews a more marked character of freeness.—The verb dofdoaz, to 
glorify, is not an optative, as Hofmann thinks ; the change of construction 
would be too abrupt. It is the aorist infinitive ; and this infinitive is not 
to be regarded as parallel to BeBadou, to establish, and consequently as 
dependent on eic, in order to: ‘‘in order to confirm the promises . . ., and 
in order that the Gentiles might glorify”? . . ., as Meyer thinks. For the 
work of God for the Gentiles would thus be made dependent on the act by 
which Jesus became a minister of the law in behalf of the Jews, which, in 
this passage at least, would have no meaning. The simple construction is 
to make this infinitive, as well as the preceding yeyevyoa, the object of 
2éyo, I say: ‘Now, I say that Jesus became a minister. . . for the truth 
of God . . .; and that the Gentiles glorify [have in Him a cause for glori- 
fying] God for His mercy.’? Thus is formed the sublime duet in which 
there is uttered henceforth the thanksgiving of the entire race.—In support 
of this idea Paul now quotes a series of O. T. passages which announced 
the future participation of the Gentiles in the eternal hallelujah. 

Vv. 9b, 10. ‘‘ According as it is written, For this cause I will praise Thee 
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among the Gentiles, and sing unto Thy name. And again He saith, Rejoice, 
ye Gentiles, with His people.’’—The first passage quoted is Ps. xviii. 49: 
David, victorious over all his enemies, declares that he will make his hymn 
of thanksgiving resound even in the heathen countries subject to his scep- 
tre, in order to associate these nations in celebrating the work of Jehovah. 
In the application, Paul starts from the idea that what was accomplished 
in David’s person must be more magnificently realized in that of his anti- 
type the Messiah. 

The second passage (ver. 10) is found in Deut. xxxii. 43. Moses, in his 
final hymn, describes Israel’s future deliverance and the judgment of their 
adversaries ; then he invites the Gentiles who have escaped punishment to 
join their song of rejoicing with that of Israel glorified. The apostle fol- 
lows the version of the LXX. The latter translates from a form of the text 
which is not that of our Masoretic text, but which has been proved by Ken- 
nicott as a variant. According to this reading, the preposition eth (with) 
stands before ammo (His peoplz), which leads to the meaning of the LXX. 
and of the apostle: ‘Rejoice, ye Gentiles, with His people.’’ If this eth 
be rejected, as in the ordinary text, we may translate : ‘* Rejoice, ye na- 
tions, His people,” either, with De Wette, applying the term nations (gojim) ~ 
to the twelve tribes of Israel, or holding, with Aquilas, Theodotion, Oster- 
vald, Hofmann, that it is the Gentiles themselves who are here designated as 
the people of God.. In the sense of De Wette, the application Paul makes 
of this saying would have no connection with the thought which is really 
expressed. But this meaning is not admissible, for Moses could not desig- 
nate the people of Israel as gojim, Gentiles, especially in a song which turns 
throughout on the antagonism between Israel and the heathen. The second 
explanation would be possible; it would be in harmony with the object of 
the apostolic quotation. Only it must be confessed that the idea of the 
transformation of the Gentiles into God’s people has not been so much as 
hinted by the rest of the song.—Again, it may be translated, as by the Vul- 
gate and Segond : ‘‘ Nations, praise His people,”’ or, ‘‘Sing the praises of 
His people.’’ But is it natural-to direct prajse to Israel rather than to Je- 
hovah? Besides, Meyer rightly observes that the Hiphil hirenin, to sing, 
either has no regimen (Ps. xxxii. 11), or it is construed with the dative (Ps. 
lIxxxi. 1).—Lange and others hold yet a different translation : ‘Gentiles, 
make His people sing with joy (by turning to the Lord).”? Hirenin has really 
this causative sense, Ps. lxv. 8. But there is no question here of making 
Israel rejoice, but of celebrating the glory of Jehovah. If the meaning de- 
fended by Hofmann (see above) is inadmissible, it only remains to follow the 
reading adopted by the LXX., and which has passed into the text of the 
apostle. The idea of these two quotations, as well us of the two following, is 
the announcement of the great fact: that a day will come when the Gen- 
tiles shall celebrate Jehovah in concert with Israel. 

Vv. 11, 12. ‘‘ And again,’ Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles ; and let all the 
peoples laud Him!* And again, Isaiah saith, There shall be the root of Jesse, 
and He that ariseth to reign over the Gentiles ; in him shall the Gentiles hope.” 
—The third passage is taken from Ps. exvii. 1. This hymn in honor of Je- 
hovah, ascribed to the Gentiles, naturally supposes their conversion and 
their entrance into the kingdom of God, ‘We prefer the reading éraweodro- 
cav, let them laud, to the T. R. éravécate, laud ye. The second person is 
probably a correction after the preceding proposition. The mss. of the 
LXX. present the same variant, 

Ver. 12. Quotation from Isa. xi. 10. The literal meaning of the Hebrew 
is: ‘*And in that day there shall be a shoot of Jesse, which shall be set up 
as a banner for the peoples.” ... For the figure of an erected banner, 
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the LXX. have substituted the idea of a person rising up to reign ; Paul 
quotes afterthem. In meaning it comes to the same thing.—With what 
emotion does St. Paul refer to all these passages, each of which was the 
motto, as it were, of his own work among the Gentiles! One understands, 
in reading such quotations, what he said in ver. 4, undoubtedly from his 
own experience, of the patience and consolation which are kept up in the 
believer by the daily use of the Scriptures, as well as of the ever new hope 
which they inspire. This idea of hope is that which is expressed in the 
prayer uttered ver. 13. For this adoration of the Gentiles, to which the 
four preceding quotations refer, is the fruit not only of the enjoyment of 
present blessings, but also, and above all, of the hope of future blessings. 

Ver. 13. ‘‘ Now the God of hope fill you with every kind of joy and peace in 
beligving, that ye may abound in hope through the power of the Holy Spirit !”’ 
—God is described here as the God of hope, evidently in relation to the last 
words of the preceding quotation: ‘‘In Him shall the Gentiles hope.’’ The 
apostle could not more clearly designate his readers as former Gentiles, than 
he does by this connection.—The richer the possession of present blessings 
(peace and joy) which the believer derives by the ever-renewed act of faith 
‘(év 7@ xiorevey, literally, by believing), the more does his soul rise to the 
lively view of future blessings, and according to the expression of the apos- 
tle, superabounds or overflows with hope.—The last words: the power of 
the Holy Spirit, point out to the reader once more, as in xiv. 17, the true 
power which they ought to seek, in opposition to the factitious power by 
which one exalts himself so easily above others. The former unites, for it 
strives to serve (xv. 1), whereas the second disunites. 

From the very marked connection of this whole last passage with the 
apostle’s ministry, it forms at once the conclusion of the didactic part of 
the Epistle to the Romans and the transition to the epistolary conclusion in 
which Paul proceeds to treat of the present situation of his apostolic 
work. 


The reasons alleged by Baur against the authenticity of the first part of this 
chapter have appeared to us without force. The spirit of conciliation in 
regard to Judaism, which Baur judges incompatible with Paul’s character, 
never ceased to be that which inspired his work. It was because he felt the 
need of keeping up union with the Twelve, that after each of his missions he 
returned to Jerusalem, ‘‘lest,’’ as he says himself, Gal. ii. 2, «he had run 
in vain.” The collections which he made in the churches of the Gentile 
world in behalf of the Judeo-Christians of Palestine had the same object. 
This was also the object of the personal concessions of which he speaks 1 Cor. 
ix, 21, 22, and by which he became ‘‘to the weak as weak,’’ exactly as he 
recommends to the strong in this passage. Hilgenfeld rightly says: ‘‘ What 
is looked upon as not possibly Paul's, to my conviction only proves one thing : 
that since the days of Marcion there has been formed an inexact idea of the 
apostle to which it is still sought at the present day to conform the real Paul’’ 
(Einleit. p. 323). It will be seen that this observation applies equally to the 
criticism of Baur and Lucht in regard to the second part of this chapter. 

According to Schultz, it is from ver. 7 that the real Epistle to the Romans 
recommences, to which the whole moral treatise, xii. 1-xv. 6, was originally 
foreign. It would follow therefrom that the wherefore of ver. 7 was imme- 
diately connected with the end of chap. xi. There is something seductive 
at first glance in this combination. The mercy shown both to the Gentiles 
and to the Jews (xi. 32) is well adapted to justify the invitation to the mutual 
receiving spoken of in our ver. 7. But it is nevertheless true that this relation 
is factitious—1st. Because the object of chap, xi. was to justify God’s dispen- 
sations toward the people of Israel, and not to endeavor the union of Jews 
and Gentiles in the church ; 2d. Because ver. 7 is in evident, and we might say 
literal correlation, not with any saying whatever of chap. xi., but with the first 
three verses of chap. xiv. 

Finally, we have an inference to draw from this whole piece, xiv. 1-xv. 13, 
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as to the composition of the church of Rome. We appropriate the observation 
of Hilgenfeld, who declares that in this passage, as nowhere else, there is 
revealed the true composition of this church; but we apply it in a very 
different sense from his. While confessing, indeed, that Paul is addressing 
the Roman Christians in a body as strong (xiv. 1 and xv. 1), this critic refuses 
to conclude therefrom that the majority of the church were Pauline by convic- 
tion and Gentile-Christian by origin. How does he escape from this con- 
sequence, which is yet so evident? By supposing that Paul expresses himself 
thus : ‘‘as conceiving good hopes of them”—that is to say, describing them 
here not as they are, but as he hopes they will become. ‘This critical subter- 
fuge will deceive no one. 

M. Reuss experiences no less embarrassment in view of our passage. In 
his Hisloire des écrits du N. T. he expressed himself thus: “This passage is 
cleverly turned, so as to make believe that the freer opinion was dominant at 
Rome, while the contrary was assuredly the case.” Reuss thus ascribed tactics 
to the apostle unworthy of his character, rather than abandon his preconceived 
opinion of a Judeo-Christian majority in this church, In his Commentaire sur 
les épitres pauliennes he expresses himself somewhat differently : ‘It is thus 
evident,” he says, ‘that the author considers the Christian community of 


Rome as not being exclusively composed of Jews.” That is certainly very . 


evident, and no one ever denied that there were at Rome other Christians than 
those of Jewish origin, But this confession is altogether insufficient. Instead 
of not evclusively, he should have said not essentially, to deal fairly with the text 
before us. The violent expedient attempted by Mangold, in his desire to 
evade this conclusion, demonstrates it better than anything else. And when 
Schultz, acknowledging that the strong are Paulinists, and at the same time 
that they form the majority in the church, concludes therefrom that the whole 
passage. xiv. 1-xv. 6, cannot have been addressed to the church of Rome, seeing 
that the majority of it was Jewish-Christian, he will allow us to regard this simply 
as a naive confession of the falsity of the latter opinion, and to conclude by 
saying, to the contrary effect: As this: passage cannot have been written to a 
Jewish-Christian church, and as it is addressed to the church of Rome, the 
majority of this church was not Jewish-Christian. 


. 


EPISTOLARY CONCLUSION. 
XV. 14-XVI. 27. 


WE have said that the Epistle to the Romans is a didactic treatise, doc- 
trinal and practical, contained ina letter. The treatise is now closed, and 
the letter begins again. It is easy to show, indeed, that the part about to 
follow is closely correlated to the epistolary preface which preceded the 
treatise (i. 1-15). The apostle apologizes for the liberty with which he 
writes to the Christians of Rome, by reminding them of his mission to the 
Gentiles (xv. 14-16). This passage corresponds to i. 14 and 15, where he 
declares himself a debtor for the gospel to all Gentiles, the Romans included. 
He explains (xv. 17-24) what has kept him hitherto in the east. Thus he 
completes what he had said, i. 11-18, of the impossibility he had before 
found in the way of visiting Rome. The personal salutations which we find 
in the first part of chap. xvi. correspond to the address, i. 7: ‘‘To all that 
are at Rome, beloved of God.” Finally, the doxology which closes at 
once chap. xvi. and the whole Epistle (vv. 25-27) brings us back to the 
idea with which the letter had opened (i. 1, 2): that of the fulfilment of 
«the divine plan by the gospel promised beforehand in the O. T. Thus the 
circle is completed ; on every other view (whether the end of the Epistle 
be put at chap. xi. or at chap. xiv.) it is broken. 

This conclusion contains the following passages : 

(1) xv. 14-83, where the apostle gives explanations of a personal nature 
regarding his letter, his work in general, his approaching visit to Rome, 
and the journey which he must first make to Jerusalem. 

(2) xvi. 1-16 : Recommendations and salutations of the apostle. 

(3) Vv. 17-20: A warning in regard to the probable arrival of Judaizers 
in the church of Rome. 

(4) Vv. 21-24: The salutations of his fellow-workers. 

(5) Vv. 25-27: The doxology which closes the Epistle. 


TWENTY-NINTH PASSAGE (XV. 14-88). 
Personal Explanations. 


This passage is intended to convey to the minds of his readers full light 
as to the apostle’s conduct toward them. These explanations relate first to 
this letter itself. 

Vv. 14-16. 


Vv. 14, 15. “‘ Now I myself also am persuaded of you, my brethren, that ye 
also" yourselves are full of goodness, filled with all knowledge, able also to ad- 
monish one another.” But brethren,* I have written the more boldly * unto you, 
as in some measure to put you in remembrance again of these things, because of 


1 The words xa avrou are omitted by D E F G, It. 
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the grace that is given to me of God ;? \—The form of address: my brethren, 
is occasioned by the return to the epistolary style.—By saying : myself also, 
the apostle hints that the very full instruction which he bas given them in 
this Epistle is not caused by a want of confidence in their Christian attain- 
ments ; myself: ‘‘though my letter might make you suppose the contrary.”’ 
This meaning seems to me more natural than that of many commentators 
who suppose that Paul means: ‘‘T, as well as others,’’ or : ‘‘ without need- 
ing any one to remind me of what you are.’’—-The «ai airot, ye also, is cer- 
tainly authentic, notwithstanding the omission of the words by the Greco- 
Latins ; the meaning is: ‘‘ you to whom I am thus writing.’’ The qualities 
on which the apostle rests this favorable judgment are at once of a moral 
and intellectual nature. They are full of goodness, dyafwotvh ; this word 
denotes practical ‘solidity, the full maturity of spiritual life; then they 
possess in abundance every kind of Christian knowledge, raca yvaorc. We 
may remark the difference between this testimony and the eulogium passed 
on the Corinthians (1st Ep. i. 5), where Paul brings out only this second 
sort of gifts (knowledge and speech).—From these two kinds of qualities it 
followed that there was among them the capacity for providing in a certain 
measure for their own edification and their mutual instruction. The true 
reading is aAAjdovc, one another, and not as it is in one Mj. and the Syriac 
version, dAdouc, others. The kai, also or even, which accompanies this pro- 
noun, means: even among yourselves, without the help of any master from 
without. There is nothing in the expressions of this verse which goes be- 
yond what the apostle could say with all sincerity, nor anything to support 
the judgment of Baur: that these sayings are the work of a later writer, 
who, seeing the bad effect produced by this letter on the Judeo-Christians 
of Rome, sought to soothe them by adding these chaps. xv. and xvi. The 
apostle might well think the church of Rome very advanced in all respects, 
without its following that a letter like this was a work of supererogation. 
He himself (i. 8) gave thanks for the faith of his readers, ‘‘ which is spoken 
of throughout the whole world ;’’ and if the terms which he uses in our 
verse could not be applied fully to all the individuals composing the 
church, they were nevertheless strictly true when applied to the church as 
a whole; for, as chap. xvi. will show, it possessed a very great abundance 
of teachers and evangelists who could carry out within it the functions 
of instruction and admonition. 

Ver. 15. The dé is adversative : but ; nevertheless ; and the comparative 
toAunpdtepov, more boldly, is explained precisely by this contrast with ver. 1: 
‘‘more freely than it seemed I should do in the case of such a church.” 
The repetition of the form of address: brethren, is perfectly natural in 
these conditions ; it expresses anew the feeling of equality with which the 
apostle loves to approach them.—In the explanation of what follows, every- 
thing depends on the grammatical meaning and construction of ard bépove, 
which we have translated by : in some measure, and which literally signi- 
fies: in part. Some refer this restriction to the verb : I wrote you (Meyer, 
for example), and apply it solely to some particularly forcible passages of 
the letter, such as xi. 17-25, xii. 2, xiv. 1 et seq. But what is there in 
these passages so different from the rest of the Epistle, and which should 
have called forth a special apology? Hofmann refers this “in part’’ to 
what is fragmentary in the teaching of the Epistle to the Romans. But in 
no letter does Paul give a statement of evangelic doctrine which less de- 
serves to be called fragmentary. It is impossible to get an appropriate 
meaning for ard pépovc, in part, except by referring this restriction to 
éravajupriocur, putting you in remembrance, and applying it, not to the ex- 
tent and contents of the teaching, as if the readers had had certain parts 
of the truth present to their mind, and not others, but to the mode of giv- 


1T. R. reads, with 7 Mjj., vro instead of amo, Which is the reading of § B F. 
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ing instruction. The apostle has written to them, not with the view of 
teaching them things that were new to them, but to bring back to their 
memory, in a way not to be forgotten, things which he knew to be already 
known to them ¢o a certain degree. Thus is explained the oc, as; it ismuch 
more as reminding than as instructing them that he has written. He 

wished to treat them not as catechumens, but as Christians and brethren.— 
And if he has taken the liberty of acting thus toward them, it is not arbi- 
trarily and at his own hand, it is in virtue of the mission which he has re- 
ceived and of the gift which has been bestowed on him in order to its 
fulfilment. Such is the meaning of the 6a ray yapuv, on account of the grace, 
an expression which we must beware of rendering “through the grace,’’ 
which is forbidden by the regimen in the accusative. The thing referred 
to, as is shown by the following verse, is his commission as apostle of the 
Gentiles, which he has only been obeying by writing thus to the church of 
Rome. Thus he apologizes for his letter :—(1) By declaring that he wished 
merely to remind his readers of what they already knew ; and (2) by tracing 
his right of acting thus to the apostleship which he has received. There is 
room for hesitating between the two readings, ord, ‘by God,’’ and azé, 
‘‘on the part of God.’? The former is perhaps preferable in the context, 
as denoting a more direct divine interposition. 

The right understanding of these two verses suffices to set aside Baur’s 
view regarding the entire Epistle to the Romans. According to this critic, 
the apostle aimed at nothing less than to bring over the church from the 
Judeo-Christian legal standpoint to his own evangelical conception. Now, 
to say that all he did was only to bring back to the memory of his readers 
what they already knew, would, if such had been his aim, be an act of 
gross hypocrisy ; to make one change his opinion is not to remind him of 
what he knows. It is true that Baur has sought to give a quite different 
meaning to the expression : ‘‘as putting you in mind.”’ He applies it, not 
to the contents of the Epistle, but solely to the communications which are 
about to follow regarding the work which Paul has accomplished in the 
world. But such is not the natural meaning of the word éypapa, I have 
written unto you ; and the restriction : a7 pépove, in part, no longer in that 
case admits of explanation. It is with good reason that Mangold himself 
declares that it is impossible to found a hypothesis on exegetical processes 
of such violence. 

Ver. 16. “ That I should be a minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, min- 
istering as a priest in the gospel of God, that the offering of the Gentiles might 
be made acceptable, being sanctified by the Holy Spirit.’’—The grace of apostle- 
ship had been given to Paul for the accomplishment of a sublime task. 
The word Aecrovpysc denotes a public functionary. In this case the func- 
tion involved is nothing less than presenting to God the Gentile world as 
an offering which may be acceptable to Him. This world-wide service to 
which Jesus Christ Himself had called St. Paul was not only that of a 
preacher, it had a priestly character. This is certainly what is expressed 
by the term iepovpyeiv (see Meyer): ‘‘ to offer as a priest ;’’ not that the 
preacher of the gospel is in any sense a mediator who comes between God 
and the believer; but his function does not consist in simple teaching ; 
each time it is an act of consecration whereby the messenger of salvation 
offers to God his own person as well as the persons of all his hearers. We 
know how Paul prayed constantly for the churches which he had already 
founded (comp. i. 8-10, and the beginning of all the Epistles), and we can 
thus imagine what the work of their founding was. Thus was his whole 
apostolate a priestly function. In the expression: ‘‘to fulfil sacerdotally 
(minister) the gospel of God,’’ we must understand, here as elsewhere (see 
on i. 8), by ‘the gospel,’’ not the ccntents, but the act of preaching.—The 
end of this priestly office confided to the apostle is to transform the world of 
the Gentiles into an offering well-pleasing to God. Comp. Phil. ii. 17,—Toyv 
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even, of the Gentiles, is a genitive of apposition: the offering which consists 
of the persons of the Gentiles. The verb yévyrat, might be (become), indicates 
progress ; this progress does not consist only in the growing extension of 
the work ; but also, and especially, as is shown by the following words, in 
the transformation of those who are its subjects : being sanctified by the Holy 
Spirit. The word of salvation received with faith must be sealed in the 
heart by power from on high, that the soul may be truly gained, and that 
it may belong to God ; comp. Eph. i. 13. The apostle probably alludes to 
the Levitical ordinance, according to which the sprinkling of salt over the 
meat-offering was the condition of its acceptance on the part of God. 


If it is true, according to the natural meaning of these verses 14-16, that the 
apostle justifies his Epistle to the Romans by his commission to be the 
apostle of the Gentiles, it clearly follows that the majority of the Christians of 
Rome were of Gentile origin. The defenders of the J ewish-Christian composi- 
tion of this church have had to seek to parry this decisive blow. They have 
tried to do so in two ways. Mangold explains these verses in this sense: «I 
have required, as apostle of the Gentiles, to express myself more than once in 
this letter more forcibly than seemed fitting in addressing Jewish-Christians 
like you ; but I had to uphold the rights of those of whom God made me the 
apostle.”! But what is there to give us the right to restrict the application of 
the word roAunpdrepov, more boldly, to a few passages of the Epistle relative to 
the calling of the Gentiles? This expression bears on the character of the 
entire writing as a doctrinal composition ; this is shown by the connection of 
ver. 15 with ver. 14. Filled with knowledge, as the Romans were, they seemed 
to have no need of this complete instruction. Then the description of Paul’s 
apostolate, from ver. 16 to ver. 20, proves that we have here the positive indi- 
cation of the motive which led him to write this Epistle, and not only the 
justification of some passages of his letter. Weizsicker correctly observes that 
the apostle explains his letter by the duty which his task of providing for the 
edification of the Gentiles imposed on him, and not by the right which he has 
to uphold their cause before Jewish-Christians.—Volkmar, who pursues the 
same object as Mangold, has attempted another explanation :2 “I do not 
forget, Paul would say, that I am only the apostle of the Gentiles, and I have 
no thought, in writing you asI do, to intrude on a church which does not 
belong to me, since it is of Jewish-Christian origin ; and that is the very reason 
which has prevented me hitherto from visiting you, for my intention is not to 
build on a foundation laid by another ; but now that I have no more place in 
the countries of the east, Iam about to proceed to Spain, and I shall see you 
in passing ” (vv, 17-24). This construction is ingenious, but impossible. The 
Sud THY yapry, “* because of the grace given unto me,” depending on éypawa, Ihave 
rwritten unto you, is absolutely opposed to it; and in what follows the apostle 
does not for a moment say that he has not yet visited Rome because of the 
Judeo-Christian character of the church, but that he has not done so because 
he was still detained in the east by nearer duties. Whether the founders of 


cerned his inference.—Lucht has attempted to find a proof of unauthenticity 
in the absence of the title apostle, ver. 16. The forger sought, he holds, by 
avoiding this title, to spare the susceptibilities of the Jewish-Christians of 
Rome. But, answers Hilgenfeld, «If the word is not there, the thing is.’’ 
And, in fact, ver. 16 is nothing else than the paraphrase of the term : apostle of 
the Gentiles. And if Paul has here preferred the paraphrase to the title itself, 


As to this mission to the Gentile world with which he has been invested, 
God has crowned it with such successes that it is now finished in the east, 
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and that it only remains to the apostle to continue it in the west, which 
will lead him next to Rome. Such are the contents of the following verses, 
17-24, the somewhat free connection of which with what precedes is not 
hard to understand. 


Wrys 17-24: 


Vv. 17-19. ‘‘T have therefore whereof I may glory: through Jesus Christ in 
the service of God. Kor Iwill not dare to speak® of any of those things which 
Christ hath not wrought by me, for the obedience of the Gentiles, by word and by 
deed, in the power® of signs and wonders, in the power of the Spirit of God ;* so 
that from Jerusalem, and the countries round about, as far as Illyria, I have 
accomplished |the preaching of | the gospel of Christ.’’—Therefore: in virtue of 
that weighty commission by which I have felt myself authorized to write 
you asI have done. If we read the article rv before cabyyow, ‘‘ the glory- 
ing,’’? the meaning is: ‘‘I have therefore this cause of glorying (that of 
being Christ’s minister to the Gentiles).’’ But the last words : in the service 
of God, are thus made superfluous. The article must therefore be rejected ; 
the meaning is this: ‘‘I have truly occasion to glory in what concerns 
the service of God.’? The expression ra rpdc¢ Gedy, literally, ‘‘ what con- 
cerns God,’’ is a sort of technical phrase in the Jewish liturgical language 
to denote the functions of worship (Heb. ii. 17, v. 1, etc.). This term 
therefore belongs to the same order of ideas as all those of the preceding 
verse (iepoupyelv, Aevtovpy6c, mpoooopd, yysacuévn).—The words: through Jesus 
Christ, soften the too startling force which the term glorying might have. 
This verse, while recalling the work already done by Paul in God’s service, 
completes the justification of what Paul had called the toAunpédrepor, the 
somewhat bold character of his conduct. Nothing assuredly could have a 
more authentic character than such a passage. 

This ver. 17 is at the same time the transition to what follows. As a con- 
firmation of his apostolic mission to the Gentiles, Paul expounds the ex- 
traordinary results which he has obtained—(1) from the viewpoint of the 
nature of the work, vv. 18, 19a, (2) from the viewpoint of the extension 

~of the work accomplished, ver. 190. 

Ver. 18. The words: ‘I will not dare to speak of any of those things,”’ 
signify, according to Meyer and others, that to exalt himself he will not 
take the liberty of inventing facts which Christ had not really wrought by 
him. But did this odious supposition need to be denied? Such a defence 
of his veracity might be in place in the Epistles to the Corinthians, but not 
in that to the Romans. Besides, the expression 7 ov, any of the things 
which, naturally refers only to real facts. To designate fictitious facts, he 
must have used, not 7 év, but rz 6, anything which. Finally, all the follow- 
ing qualifications : ‘‘for the obedience . . ., by word and by deed” . . ., can 
be applied only to real facts. Hofmann thinks Paul means that he will 
not take advantage here of any other grounds of glorying than those 
which enter into the service of Christ ; that he will omit, for example, all 
those he enumerates (Phil. iii. 4 et seq.). But in that case the subject 
Xpioréc, Christ, should be at. the head of the proposition. And what motive 
could the apostle have to allude in this passage to the advantages which 
he might have possessed before being a Christian? The only possible 
meaning of these words: J will not dare, is this: ‘‘It would imply some 
hardihood on my part to indicate a single mark of apostleship whereby God 
has not deigned to set His seal on my ministry to the Gentiles.’’ Itis a 
very delicate form of saying, that it would be easier to convict him of false- 
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hood in the signs of apostolic power which he might omit in speaking of 
his work, than in those which he enumerates here. This : I will not dare, 
is, as it were, the acme of the xabynovc, of that glorying of which he spoke 
in ver. 17. It would be vain for him to seek a divine manifestation which 
Christ has not wrought by him; he would not discover it. This mode of 
speaking does not come of boastfulness ; it is the expression of a holy jeal- 
ousy in behalf of the Gentiles, that domain which God has assigned him, 
and which He has privileged by the apostleship of Paul, no less than 
the Jewish world has been by the apostleship of the Twelve; comp. 2 
Cor. xii. 11, 12.—In the expression : by word, are embraced all his teach- 
ings, public and private; and in the expression : by deed, his labors, jour- 
neys, collections, sufferings, sacrifices of all kinds, and even miracles, 
though these are mentioned afterward as a category by themselves.—The 
expression : the power of signs, is explained by Meyer in this sense: ‘the 
power (my power over men) arising from signs.’? It seems to me more 
natural to understand: ‘‘the (divine) power breaking forth in signs.” 
Miraculous facts are called signs in relation to the meaning which God 
attaches to them and which men ought to see in them, and wonders (répac) 
in relation to nature and its laws, on the regular basis of which the miracle 
is an inroad.—The power of the Spirit may designate the creative virtue 
inherent in this divine breath ; but here the complement seems to me to be 
_ the person of Paul: “the power with which the Spirit fills me.’’—It is 
better to read, with the T. R., the Spirit of God than the Holy Spirit (with 
6 Mjj.), for it is force that is in question rather than holiness. 

In the second part of the verse Paul passes from the nature of his activity 
to the extent of the results obtained. The latter is the effect of the former 2 
hence the Gore, so that. For the previous subject, Ohrist, there is substi- 
tuted the personal pronoun J, because in the act of preaching it is the 
human agent who is in view. There has been found ‘(by Hofmann and 
others) in the word xix, in a circle, an indication of the course followed 
by the apostle in his work of evangelizing, to the effect that Paul did not 
proceed from Jerusalem to Illyria by a straight line, but by describing a 
vast ellipse. This idea is far from natural, and would have a shade of 
boastfulness. It is much simpler to understand the word in @ cirele (or 
with its surroundings) as intended to widen the point of departure indicated 
by the word Jerusalem: ‘Jerusalem, with the surrounding. countries.” 
In fact, it was strictly at Damascus, then in Arabia, that Paul had begun 
to evangelize. But Jerusalem being the point best known to western 
Christians, he names only this capital.—If we refuse, with Meyer, to give 
to the word ebayyéA1ov the meaning of preaching of the gospel, it is impossible 
to find a natural meaning here for the word TAypovr, to fill. To translate, 
with Luther: ‘to fill every place with the gospel,’’ is contrary to gram- 
mat. Meyer understands: to give the gospel its full development (by | 
spreading it everywhere). But one feels how forced this manner of ex- 
pression would be in this sense. We have only to represent to ourselves 
the act of preaching the gospel in the east as a task to be fulfilled or an 
ideal to be reached, and the meaning of zAzpodv becomes clear. It is in 
this same sense that we have seen TAnpoua vouov signify the fulfilment of 
the law, xiii. 10. Baur has here found manifest exaggeration, and therein 
a sign of unauthenticity. But it is clear that Paul was not claiming to 
have finished the work of preaching in relation to the small towns and 
country districts of the lands he had evangelized. He regarded his apos- 
tolic task as entirely fulfilled when he had lighted the torch in the great 
centres, such as Thessalonica, Corinth, and Ephesus. That done, he 
reckoned on the churches founded in those capitals continuing the evan- 
gelization of the provinces. The same critic has pronounced the fact here 
mentioned of the apostle’s preaching in Jllyria to be inadmissible. None 
of the apostle’s journeys known to us had led him into this ‘‘rude and 
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inhospitable country.’? The rudeness of a country did not arrest St. Paul. 
From the fact that this mission is not mentioned in the Book of Acts, must 
it be concluded that it is a fable? But this book does not speak of the 
three years passed by Paul in Arabia, according to Gal. i. 17; must it there- 
fore be concluded that the statement is false, and that the Epistle to the 
Galatians is unauthentic? A forger would have taken good care, on the 
contrary, not to implicate himself in other facts of the apostle’s life than 
those which were generally known. Besides, what is there improbable in 
the statement that during the time which elapsed from his leaving Kphesus 
(Pentecost 57 or 58) till his arrival at Corinth (December 58) the apostle, 
who spent that time in Macedonia, should have made an excursion to the 
shores of the Adriatic? For that only a few days were needed. The 
Book of Acts is not at all intended to relate in detail the life of Peter or 
of Paul. 

Vv. 20, 21. “And that while making it my ambition? to preach the gospel, 
not where Christ was already named, lest I should build upon another man’s 
foundation: but as it is written, They to whom nothing was said of Him shall 
see Him; and they that have not heard shall know Him.??—To confirm the 
reality of his apostleship to the Gentiles, Paul bas referred to the successes 
with which his activity thus far has been crowned in the east ; and now, 
to pass to the idea of his fnture work in the west and of his visit to Rome, 
he recalls the principle by which he has always been guided in the direc- 
tion of his labors. The participle g:Aorgwotyevov has something of the force 
of a gerund: whiie making it my ambition. The reading guAorjovnau, I 
make it my ambition, must be unhesitatingly rejected ; for the apostle does 
not mean here to express a new idea, but merely to define the manner of 
his procedure in the work to the goal of which he is now approaching. 
The term @AormeicAat should not be generalized in the sense of : to strive or 
bind myself to ; it must be kept in its strict sense: to esteem it a matter of 
honor. Not that Paul sought his personal honor in the method followed 
by him: what he was concerned about was his apostolic dignity. An 
apostle is not a simple pastor or evangelist ; his mission is, as Paul himself 
says, 1 Cor. iii. 10, to ‘‘day the foundation’? on which others after him 
may build, consequently to preach where others have not yet come. 
Paul might have said: ‘‘to preach the gospel where Christ has not yet 
been named,’’ but he prefers to give his expression a still more negative 
turn, and to say more precisely : ‘‘to preach the gospel, not where He has 
been named.’’? He wishes to preach the gospel, but not where any one 
has done so before him. 

Ver. 21. This conduct rested, as we have just said, on the exalted feel- 
ing which he had of the apostolic mission ; and, moreover, he found, as it 
were, the programme for it in a prophetical saying, Isa. lii. 15. The proph- 
et speaks here of the Gentile kings and peoples to whom the declaration 
of the Messiah’s work shall come for the first time. —The expression: ‘as 
it is written,’’ depends, as in ver. 8, on a verb understood : “but doing as it is 
written.’? Volkmar here finds proof of the Jewish-Christian character of the 
church of Rome, since this church isto Paul like a foreign domain on which 
he has denied himself the satisfaction of entering. Weizsiicker shows in- 
deed that Paul’s words contain nothing of the kind; for what he says 
refers in general to every church not founded by him, whether of Jewish 
or Gentile origin. But it may be questioned if Paul is even alluding to 
the reason which has kept him hitherto from visiting Rome. Does not 
Paul by this digression, vv. 20 and 21, simply mean to say that so long as 
there still remained unevangelized countries in the east, it was his duty to 
remain in that part of the world? In vv. 22-24, he calls to mind that now 
circumstances are changed, and that the application of the same principle 
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which had hitherto detained him in the east, henceforth impels him to the 
west, which will bring him at the same time to Rome.—Baur has asked, if 
to write a letter of so considerable compass as this to a Jewish-Christian 
church not founded by him, was not to build on the foundation laid by 
another? We first remove from the objection the word Jewish-Christian 2 
then we call to mind that the founders of the church of Rome were chiefly 
disciples of St. Paul, who came from churches founded by him in the east ; 
and finally, we cannot put on the same footing a letter written by Paul, 
and his personal intervention as a preacher. He wrote to the Colossians 
and the Laodiceans, though he had not personally founded and known 
those churches (Col. ii. 1). It is precisely for this reason that in beginning 
his Epistle (i. 1-7), and then again in closing it (xv. 16), he has referred 
to his mission to the Gentiles which imposes on him duties to all churches 
of Gentile origin. 

Vv. 22-24. ‘rom which cause also I have been hindered? often.” from coming 
to you; but now, having no more place in these regions, and having a great 
desire for many * years to come unto you, when * I take my journey unto Spain,® 
I trust ° to see you in passing, and to be brought on my way thitherward by you,’ 
if first Ihave somewhat satisfied the need I have of seeing you.’’—The ‘for 
which cause also’? might be connected with vv. 20 and 21 in this sense: 
because I still found parts in the east where Christ had not been preached, 
But vv. 20 and 21 may also be regarded as a disgression, and the ‘‘ for 
which cause’? connected with the idea of ver. 19. The immense labor to 
which Paul had to give himself to preach the gospel from Jerusalem to 
Illyria has not allowed him to carry out his often formed project of going to 
preach it at Rome (i. 18).—The imperfect évexonréuny is the true reading. 
It is an imperfect of duration: ‘Ever and again I was hindered.’??— 
Ta road might signify : by many things; but it is more natural to under- 
stand it in the sense: many times, like moAAd«c, which is read by the Vatic. 
and the Greco-Lats, 

Vv. 23, 24. Yet, agreeably to the principle expounded vv. 20 and 21, 
his journey to Rome will not, strictly speaking, be a mission, but rather a 
visit as it were in passing, for the church already exists in this capital. 
When, Acts xix. 21, Paul at Ephesus was forming his plans for the future, 
it indeed was to Rome that he wished to proceed ; but afterward he had 
no doubt heard of the foundation of a church in that city, and therefore 
he now no longer says: to Rome, but: to Spain by way of Rome. The un- 
evangelized country, Spain, is the goal (the eic) ; Rome is now only the way 
(the dud). Yet it would be easy to go directly by sea from Asia to Spain. 
But this is what he will take good caré not to do, for he hungers and 
thirsts to enter into personal communication with the Christians of Rome, 
and he will make a detour to visit them in passing. Such is the perfectly 
obvious meaning of these two verses. 

The text of ver. 24 comes to us in three forms. The T. R: and the Byzs. 
read after the words: ‘into Spain,” a principal clause: ‘7 will come to 
you ;’’ which leads them to add a for with the following verb: “for J 
trust.’’ The clause is simple, the sense clear; only these words: J will 
come to you, are wanting in the documents of the two other texts.—The 
Alex. is much less intelligible. It begins at ver. 23 with two participles : 
‘having no more place... but having the desire’. . . ; then it continues 
with a subordinate proposition : ‘when I shall go into Spain ;”’ and instead 
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of the principal verb expected, it closes by saying: “ for I hope to see you 
in passing’. ..; and in ver. 25: ‘‘now thenI goto Jerusalem.’’? There 
would be but ene way of justifying this text, to make a long parenthesis 
from : for I trust, to the end of the verse, and to find the principal verb on 
which the two participles of ver. 23 depend in ver. 25: ‘‘now I go to 
Jerusalem.’’ But this would require us to reject the dé, but or now, at the 
beginning of ver. 25, contrary to the authority of all the documents ; then, 
there is no logical relation between the idea of these two participles: 
having no more place, having the desire to come to you, and the verb: J go to 
Jerusalem. To render this reading admissible, it is absolutely necessary to 
reject the ydp, for, after éArifu, I trust, and thus to make this the principal 
verb.—This is precisely what is done by the Greco-Lat. reading, which is 
supported by the ancient Syriac version. This is not the only time that 
the Greco-Latin text has the superiority over the other two. We have 
already met with some similar cases in the Epistle to the Romans (xiii. 1, 
for example), and we beg the reader specially to compare 1 Cor. ix. 10, 
which is not intelligible except in the form preserved by the Greco-Latin 
documents. The meaning which we get by means of this text is fault- 
less: ‘‘ Having no more place..., but having the desire to see you.. ., 
when I go into Spain, I hope to see you in passing.’”-—The did in 
dcarropevéuevoc alludes to the idea that Rome will only be a place of rest aud 
passage ; the reason of this has been explained. The church is already 
founded there.—The verb rporeupbqvaz, to be conducted farther, contains these 
two ideas: to be accompanied by some of theirs, and to be provided with 
everything necessary for the journey; comp. Tit. iii. 13 and 3 John 6,.— 
The reading do’ iuav, by you, which contains the idea of the solicitude of 
the Romans about Paul, is much to be preferred to the reading aq’ ipar, 
Jrom among you, which makes the church only a point of departure.— Exci, 
the adverb of rest, is used, as it often is, instead of éxeice, the adverb of 
motion ; the goal is considered as reached : ‘‘to go thither and be there.” 
Comp. John xi. 8.—Eyrdyotyva, literally to saturate himseif with them, a 
very lively expression of the need he feels to make their personal acquaint- 
ance, and of the pleasure which this relation will bring him; comp. i. 12. 
The word somewhat is not a poor compliment which he pays to the Romans, 
as if he meant to say that his stay among them will only half satisfy him ; 
Paul means, on the contrary, that he will never see them enough to satisfy 
completely the want he feels of spiritual communion with them.—Baur 
suspects this whole passage, for the reason that this journey to Spain is a 
pure fiction ; a notion, the realization of which is wholly without attesta- 
tion. But the Fragment of Muratori says expressly: ‘‘the departure of 
Paul, setting out from Rome to Spain.’’? For the very reason, answers 
Hilgenfeld, that this journey never took place, a forger would not have 
mentioned it. And without examining the question of fact, how is it 
possible to prove that Paul could not have formed such a project, which 
corresponded so well with his noble ambition, even though he had not 
been able to realize it? 

But before setting out for the west, the apostle has yet a task to fulfil ; 
he proposes to seal by a solemn act the union between the two portions of the 
church in that part of the world which he is about to leave. Such is the 
object of a last visit which he yet reckons on making to Jerusalem. He 
must transmit to the mother church of Jerusalem, on behalf of the churches 
of Greece, the fruits of a collection which they have made spontaneously 
for it. The apostle is concerned to inform the Christians of Rome on this 
point, not only because this journey will detain him some time yet in the 
east, but especially because it may involve him in dangers, and because he 
has a request to address to them in this relation, Such are the perfectly 
natural contents of the end of the chapter. 
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Vv. 25-38. 


Vv. 25-27. ‘ But now I go unto Jerusalem ministering * unto the saints. 
For it hath seemed good to them of Macedonia and Achaia to make a contribu- 
tion for the poor saints which are at Jerusalem. For it hath seemed good to 
them, and verily their debtors they are ; for —f the Gentiles have been made par- 
takers of their spiritual things, they ought also to minister unto them in carnal 
things.’ —The vvvi dé, but now, does not contrast, as that of ver. 22 did, his 
approaching journey to Rome with certain anterior obstacles ; the matter 
in question now is a near hindrance which still retards his visit to Rome. 
The word diaxoviv, putting myself’ at the service of (ministering), shows that 
the apostle is referring to a task which is sacred in his eyes. The par- 
ticiple present diaxovey is preferable to the participle future or to the in- 
finitive aorist : ‘in order to serve,’’ which is read by some documents. 
For the service is not only the object of the journey ; it consists of the 
journey itself. 

Ver. 26. The expression : the saints, characterizes the church of Jerusa- 
lem as the most venerable of Christendom ; comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 1. But it is 
not to all the church, it is the most indigent of its members, that this ser- 
vice is destined. The idea has often been advanced, that the cause of the 
poverty of so large a number of believers at Jerusalem was the community 
of goods which is thought to have prevailed at the origin of this church. 
This is to exaggerate and mistake the import of the facts related in the 
narrative of the Acts on this subject. The state of things is quite naturally 
explained in the following way. From the beginning, the preaching of | 
Christ found but little access except to the poorer classes ; ‘‘ Blessed are 
the poor,’’ said Jesus (Luke vi. 20). The indigence of those first believers 
must have been increased day by day by the violent hatred of the Jewish 
authorities and of the upper classes’; comp. Jas. ii. 4-6. What easier for 
rich and powerful families than to deprive poor artisans, who had become 
the objects of their reprobation, of their means of subsistence! This is an 
event which is reproduced everywhere when there is a transition from one 
religious form to another; so in Catholic countries where Protestantism is 
preached ; among the Jews, among the heathen of India or China, etc., 
when one of their own becomes a Christian. Thus are naturally explained 
the meals in common (the service of tables) to which the whole church was 
invited in the first times, the collection made at Antioch (Acts xi, 29) in 
behalf of the church of Jerusalem, and the request which the apostles ad- 
dressed to Paul and Barnabas, Gal. ii. 10.—Kowwwvia, strictly communion, 
and hence material communication so far as it arises from communion of 
hearts ; comp. Heb. xiii. 16. The word tid, ‘* some communication,’ brings 
out with delicacy the free and at the same time accidental charactér of this 
collection, both as to the thing in itself and as to its amount. It is the 
churches which have spontaneously taxed themselves for this purpose. It 
is surprising that Paul speaks only of the churchesof Greece, for Acts xx. 
4 and 1 Cor. xvi. 1 put beyond doubt the participation of the churches of 
Asia and Galatia, 

Ver. 27. The repetition of the: ‘it seemed good to them,’’ emphasizes 
still more forcibly the free-will of the churches in this course. They felt 
themselves impelled to pay this homage to the church from which the gift 
of salvation had come to them: they even judged that it was a small mat- 
ter to act thus in a lower domain in behalf of those to whom they owed 
blessings of an infinitely more precious nature. Paul evidently enlarges 
thus on this subject, not only to praise the churches of Greece, or with the 
view of leading the church of Rome immediately to carry out a similar 
work, but with the intention of awaking in the hearts of his hearers the 
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feeling of a duty which they shall also have the opportunity of fulfilling 
some time or other, After this episode Paul returns to his principal 
subject. 

Vv. 28-29. ‘‘ When, therefore, I have accomplished this and have sealed to them 
this fruit, I will go on by you unto Spain. Now I know that when I come unto 
you, I shall come in the fulness’ of the blessing of Christ.’??—The term 
oppayitesta, to seal, has been understood here in many ways. Erasmus 
explained i¢ thus: ‘‘when I have delivered to them this money well en- 
closed and sealed.’’ This meaning is grammatically impossible, and the idea 
is rather vulgar. Theodoret thought Paul was alluding to the duly signed 
and sealed receipt which should be given him by the receivers to be trans- 
mitted to the donors. But the aizoic, to them, can only apply to the former, 
while in this sense it would require to refer to the latter. Hofmann 
applies the idea of the seal to the signed and sealed deed by which the 
churches of Greece charged Paul to take to Jerusalem the deputies who 
were bearers of the collection. But how could all that be included in the 
simple expression : to seal? The term oopayifecfa is frequently taken in a 
metaphorical sense: to keep closed, to keep secret, attest, confirm, consent. It 
is in this wide sense that it must be explained here. The word denotes the 
delivery officially and in due form of the sum collected. We can see, Acts 
xxi, 18, how Paul, arrived at Jerusalem, repaired to the assembly of the 
elders called together in the house of James, as to a solemn reception. It 
was then no doubt that the letter of commission from the chuiches was 
communicated, with the sums accompanying it, and that a receipt duly 
signed was given by the elders.—Paul declares that this formality once 
accomplished, he will haste to take up his project of a journey to the west 
(ver. 29); and if things can be so brought about, he is perfectly sure of 
the happiness he will enjoy among his brethren of the church of Rome. 
Would a forger, writing in the apostle’s name in the second century, have 
made him pen a plan of the future so different from the way in which 
things really fell out?—The Greco-Latin reading radypogopia, instead of 
TAnpapare ( fulness), is evidently erroneous; for this word signifies only ‘‘ ful- 
ness of conviction,’’ a meaning which does not suit the context. The words 
Tov evayyediov Tov, of the gospel of (Christ), in the Byz. documents, must be 
regarded as an interpolation, unless we choose to explain their omission in 
the other Mjj. by the four terminations in ov which follow one another con- 
secutively. . 

The more assured the mind of the apostle is when it is turned to Rome, 
the more does disquiet take possession of his heart when he thinks of 
Jerusalem, é 

Vv. 380-32. ‘‘Now I exhort you, brethren,? by our Lord Jesus Christ, and by 
the love of. the Spirit, that ye strive together with me before God for me in your 
prayers, that Imay be delivered from the disobedient in Judea, and that this aid * 
which I have for® Jerusalem may be acceptable to the saints ; that coming ® with 
joy among you by the will of God,* I may with you find rest.’”’—The dé might 
be adversative (bué); it would thus express the contrasted impressions which 
we have just indicated. But it is better to take it simply as progressive : now. 
The form of address: brethren, which the Vatic. wrongly rejects, makes a 
pressing appeal to the sympathy of the readers. ‘This appeal is addressed 
in the name of Christ Himself, whom Paul serves, then of the affection by 
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which he feels himself bound to the Romans by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit. The love of the Spirit is opposed to that which exists between per- 
sons who know one another personally ; “‘who have seen my face in the 
flesh,’’ as Paul himself says, Col. ii. 1 (in opposition to i. 8).—The request 
so solemnly prefaced is one for a common struggle ; for there are hostile 
.powers to be combated (ver. 31). The two phrases : for me (in my behalf) 
and before God, are often joined to the substantive mpooevyzaic : ‘* your prayers 
for me before God. But would not the regimen before God connected with 
the word prayers be superfluous, and would not the expression your prayers 
Jor me imply a thing which Paul has no right to assume: viz. that they 
make prayer for him continually? The two regimens, therefore, depend 
rather on the verb strive. To strive before God, whose arm ean alone cover 
the apostle in this journey with an impenetrable buckler ; and by your 
prayers, since they are the efficacious means of moving this almighty arm. 
—The phrase : with me, reminds the Romans how he is himself striving for 
the same end. 

Ver. 31. The enemies to be removed are, above all, the unbelieving Jews. 
It is to them the first that refers ; the second intimates that there are other 
adversaries within the church itself ; they are ‘those thousands of Jews 
who have believed,’’ Acts xxi. 20 and 21, and who have been filled with 
prejudices against Paul’s person and work. All those hearts must be pre- 
pared by God Himself to receive well the offering which is about to be 
brought them. The reading Japopopia (offering of a present) instead of dia- 
kovia (service), in the Vatic. and the Greco-Lats., seems to me probable 
enough, considering the rareness of the expression.—The kind of anxiety 
which breathes throughout this whole passage is in keeping with the pain- 
ful presentiments felt by all the churches about this journey to Jerusalem, 
and which found utterance shortly afterward by the mouth of the prophets 
wherever Paul stopped (Acts xx. 22, 23, xxi. 4 et seq., 11 et seq.). 

Ver. 32. If with s A C we read: “that coming (iAMov) . . . [may find 
rest (cvvavaratowpa.),’’ the two clauses: with joy and by the will of God, 
might refer to the principal verb: “that I may find rest.’’ But it seems 
to me that this relation is unnatural, for the idea of joy is already contained 
in that of jinding rest, and the will of God more naturally determines the 
matter of arriving than that of resting. It is therefore preferable to apply 
these two clauses to the idea of coming. Of the two readings éA0éy or ¢10w 

- . «at, the former is more in keeping with the simplicity of the apostle’s 
style; ‘the latter, more elegant, seems to be an Alexandrine correction.— 
We think we sce the apostle, after happily finishing his mission in Pales- 
tine, embarking full of joy and guided by the will of God, then arriving at 
Rome there to rest his weury heart among his brethren in the joy of the 
common salvation, and to recover new strength for a new work.—The read- 
ing ‘‘ By the will ef God” is preferable to all the others: Paul ordinarily 
rises to God whenever the subject involved is providential dispensations. 

Ver. 33. ‘* The God of peace be with you all! Amen.’?*—The apostle’s 
heart seems constrained, in proportion as he approaches the end, to trans- 
form every particular subject he touches into a prayer or request. The 
special prayer contained in this verse is suggested to him by his convietion 
of the hostilities and dangers lying before himself, and by the need of soon 
being in full peace in the midst of his readers.—The authenticity of the 
word aug, amen, is doubtful. It is found, no doubt, in most of the Mjj., 
but it is wanting in three of them, and it is easier to explain its addition by 
copyists than its omission, 


The authenticity of vv. 30-33 ig acknowledged by Lucht. Volkmar admits 
only that of ver. 33, adding the first two verses of chap. xvi. We have seen how 
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little weight belongs to the objections raised by Baur and those critics to the 
authenticity of chap. xv. in general; we have not therefore to return to them. 
As to the opinions formerly given out by Semler and Paulus, according to 
which this whole chapter is only a particular leaf intended by the apostle either 
for the persons saluted in chap. xvi., or for the most enlightened members of 
the church of Rome, they are now abandoned. The apostle was no friend of 
religious aristocracies, as we have seen in chap. xii. ;, and he would have done 
nothing to favor such a tendency, Besides, what is there in this chapter which 
could not be read with advantage by the whole church? We have proved the 
intimate connection between the first part of the chapter and the subject 
treated in chap. xiv., as well as the connection between the second part and 
the Epistle as a whole, more particularly the preface, i. 1-15. The style and 
ideas are in all points in keeping with what one would expect from the pen of 
Paul. As Hilgenfeld says: ‘‘It is impossible in this offhand way to reject 
chaps. xv. and xvi. ; the Epistle to the Romans cannot have closed with xiv. 
23, unless it remained without a conclusion.” M. Reuss expresses himself to 
the same effect, and we have pleasure in quoting the following lines from him 
in closing this subject: ‘‘The lessons contained in the first half of the text 
(chap. xv.) are absolutely harmonious with those of the previous chapter, and 
of the parallel passages of other Epistles, and the statenYent of the apostle’s 
plans is the most natural expression of his mind and antecedents, as well as 
the reflection of the situation of the moment. There is not the slightest trace 
of the aim of a forged composition, nor certainly of the possibility that the 
Epistle closed with chap. xiv.” 


THIRTIETH PASSAGE (XVI. 1-16). 
Recommendations, Salutations, Warning. 


It is the apostle’s custom, when closing his letters, to treat a number of 
particular subjects of a more or less personal nature, such as special saluta- 
tions, commissions, or warnings; comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 10-22 (particularly 
ver. 22); 2 Cor. xiii. 11-18; Col. iv. 7-18; Phil. iv. 10-23; 1 Thess. v. 
25-28. He does so in our Epistle. 

And first, vv. 1 and 2, the recommendation of the deaconess Pheebe. 

Vv. 1, 2. ‘‘ Now! I commend unto you Phebe, our sister, which is a deaconess 
of the church of Cenchrea, that ye receive her in the Lord as becometh saints, and 
that ye assist her in whatsoever business she may have need of you; for also she 
hath been a succorer of many and of myself.’’—Here, according to some, 
begins a private note entrusted by the apostle to the bearers (Semler), or to 
the female bearer (Hichhorn), of this Epistle, to indicate the principal 
persons to be saluted in the churches which were to be visited by the way. 
Some moderns, D. Schulz, Reuss, Ewald, Laurent, Renan, etc., even think 
they can, either from the starting-point (Cenchrea), or from certain names 
in the salutations which follow, positively determine the church for which 
this note was composed. It was, they hold, the church of Ephesus. We 
shall examine step by step as we proceed the reasons alleged in favor of 
this supposition. We only remark here, that many of those who reject the 
salutations, vv. 8-16, from the Epistle to the Romans, yet regard vv. 1 and 
2 as having belonged to it (Scholten, Volkmar, Schultz). We note besides, 
as to the rest of this chapter, the following observation of Schultz: ‘‘ As 
long as the destination to the church of Rome of all the parts of chap. xvi. 
can be maintained, this view ought to be preferred to every other.’? And, 
indeed, it will always be difficult to understand how a leaf of salutations 
intended for the church of Ephesus, or any other, should have strayed into 
the copy of our Epistle deposited in the archives of the church of Rome 
(see the remarks at the end of this chapter). 
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_ It has generally been admitted that Phebe was the bearer of our Epistle, 
and no doubt with reason. For otherwise how are we to explain this so 
special personal recommendation ? Comp. Col. iv. 7; Eph. vi. 21. Paul 
mentions two titles which point her out for the interest of the Christians of 
Rome ; she is @ sister, and, moreover, @ servant ef the Lora, invested conse- 
quently with an ecclesiastical office. It has been denied that at so remote 
a period the office of deagoness could already be in existence. But why, if 
there were deacons (xii. 7; Acts vi. 1 et seq.; Phil. i. 1), should there not 
have been also from primitive times a similar office discharged by women, 
members of the church? With what right can we allege that the office 
mentioned xii. 8 belonged only to men? It seems to us impossible to think 
that the widaws spoken of, 1 Tim. v. 3 et seq., Were not persons invested 
with an ecclesiastical office. And in any case, the ministrations of benefi- 
cence of a private nature, mentioned in our Epistle (xii. 7), must have been 
carried out in good measure by sisters. And why should not a rich and 
devoted woman, who had fora time oveupied herself with such work, have 
borne, even without ecclesiastical consecration, the title of deaconess? If 
our passage had a later origin than the first century, there would certainly 
-have been introduced here, instead of the word diexovec (deacon), which is 
the masculine term originally applied to both sexes, the feminine title 
diaxdvicoa (deaconess), already in use in the second century. Comp. the 
letter in which Pliny relates that he has been obliged to torture two of 
those servants who are called ministre (evidently a translation of draxéeecas). 
There were so many services to be rendered to the poor, to orphans, te 
strangers, to the sick, which women only could discharge! As is observed 
by Schaif, the profound separation between the sexes In the East must also 
have contributed to render a female diaconate altogether indispensable.— 
The participle oicav, who is, expressly denotes that Phebe is still, at the 
time of Paul’s writing, invested with this office.—Cenchrea was the port 
of Corinth toward the east, on the Egean Sea; and hence it hss been in- 
ferred that Phebe was going rather to Ephesus than to Rome. The preef 
is far from convincing. ‘The person in question,** says Schultz himself. 
**is not a Corinthian who is passing through Cenchrea, but, on the contrary, 
a woman of Cenchrea who is passing through Corinth, and who is conse 
quently on her way to the west.” JA goud answer as an argument a@ hem- 
trem. But, speaking freely, what a puerility is criticism thus handled. 
Ver. 2. In the Lord: in the profound feeling of the communion with 
Him, which binds into one body all the members of the church.—The ex- 
pression : as becometh saints, may signify, becoming saints who are received, 
like Phebe, or saints who are called to receive, like the Romans. Is it 
absolutely necessary to choose between the two meanings ?—There is a corre 
lation between the two terms wapotavat, to stand beside in order te hola UD, 
and xpoorarice ( protectress, Patroness), one who stands before in order to 
guide or protect. Hence it appears that Pheebe had bestowed care on Paul 
himself, perhaps during his Stay at Cenchrea, mentioned Acts xviii. is, 
and on occasion of an iliness. M. Renan informs us that ‘* this poor woman 
started on a wild winter journey across the Archipelago without any other 
resource than Paul's recommendation.» Then he adds: “Jt is more 
natural to suppose that Paul recommended Phebe to the Ephesians, whom 
he Knew, than to the Romans, whom he aid not Know.” As if, the titles 


given to Phebe, cited vv. 1 and 2, were not enough to interest any church 
whatever in her! 


Vv. 3-16. 
To the recommendation of Phebe, the apostle joins a list of salutations, 


which might indeed still be called recommendations ; for the imperative 
aordcacbe, greet, fifteen times repeated, is addressed to the whole church. It 
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is, in fact, the church itself which he charges to transmit this mark of affec- 
tion to its different objects. How was this commission carried out? Proba- 
bly, at the time when the letter was read in full assembly of the church, the 
president expressed to the person designated, in some way or other, the 
mark of distinction which the apostle had bestowed on him, Most critics 
of the present day hold that this list of salutations cannot have been writ- 
ten by Paul with a view to the church of Rome, which he had not yet 
visited. How then could he have known so many persons in it? The 
persons in question, therefore, were friends of the apostle in a church which 
he had himself founded, and, to all appearance, in the church of Ephesus. 
Accident has willed that this list should be joined afterward to the Epistle 
to the Romans (see especially Reuss, Epétres Pauliniennes, pp. 19, 20). 
Bauer, Lucht, etc., go still further: they think that this list was composed 
later by a forger, who thought good to make Paul pen the names of several 
notable persons of the church of Rome, in order to produce an advantageous 
impression on this church, which was always somewhat unfavorably disposed 
toward the apostle. ‘‘A very improbable procedure,’ observes Schultz. 
‘* And how,” asks this writer with reason, ‘‘ would the forger in this case 
have forgotten Clement,’’ who should surely have figured at the head? For 
the rest, let us study the list itself. 

Vv. 3-5a. ‘‘ Salute Prisca’ and Aquilas, my fdlow-workers in Christ Jesus, 
who have for my life laid down their own necks—unto whom not only I give 
thanks, but also all the churches of the Gentiles—and the church that meets in 
their house.’’—Aquilas and his wife Prisca (or Priscilla) were Jews, natives 
of Pontus, in Asia Minor. They were established at Rome as tent-makers, 
when the edict of Claudius, which expelled Israelites from the capital, 
obliged them to emigrate. They had been settled for a short time at Cor- 
inth, when Paul arrived there for the first time in the year 58. Their com- 
mon occupation drew them together, and Paul soon brought them to the 
knowledge of Christ (Acts xvill. 2). For itis absolutely arbitrary to repre- 
sent them as already Christians when they left Rome. This opinion arises 
only from the tendency to derive the propagation of the gospelat Rome from 
the Jewish synagogue. But it is excluded by the expression of the Acts: 
teva "lovdaiov, a certain Jew. Luke would have added the epithet uabyrfy, 
disciple ; comp. Acts xvi. 1. When, two years later, the apostle left Cor- 
inth with the intention of going to found a mission at Ephesus, Aquilas and 
his wife repaired to the latter city, while Paul proceeded first to visit Jeru- 
salem and Antioch. Their intention certainly was to prepare the way for 
him in the capital of the province of Asia, then to support his ministry 
there, as they had done at Corinth ; comp. Acts xviii. 18-21.—It is this 
salutation more than anything else which has given rise to the supposition 
that our entire list was addressed to Ephesus. But could not this husband 
and wife, who had emigrated from Pontus to Rome, then from Rome to 
Corinth, and lastly, from Corinth to Ephesus, have returned to Rome, their 
former domicile, after the imperial edict had fallen into desuetude? This 
is the more admissible as the object of this return is easily understood. 
We know from Acts xix. 21, that even at Ephesus Paul had already formed 
the plan of proceeding to Rome as soon as he had finished his work in Asia 
and Greece. Aquilas and Priscilla, who had been so useful to him at Cor- 
inth, who had even gone to Ephesus with him with a view to his approach- 
ing mission, might a second time, by proceeding from Ephesus to Rome, 
do for him what they had done by leaving Corinth for Ephesus. The pas- 
sage, Jas. iv. 13, shows with what ease rich Jewish traders travelled from 
one large city to another. ‘‘ To-day or to-morrow we will go into such a 
city, and buy and sell and get gain.’? Objection is taken from the short 
time which had elapsed since the end of Paul’s sojourn at Ephesus: ten 
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months only, it is said, from the spring of the year 57, when at Ephesus he 
wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians (chap. xvi. 8), and when he con- 
veys greetings from Aquilas and Priscilla (xvi. 19), to the beginning of 58, 
when it is alleged he wrote the Epistle to the Romans from Curinth. But 
we think there is a mistake in putting only ten months’ interval between 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians and the Epistle to the Romans. A 
profound study of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, as well as of the 
Acts, leads to a wholly different result. From the spring of the year 57, 
when Paul left Ephesus, to the time when he made the stay at Corinth, 
during which he composed our Epistle, there elapsed, we think, nearly two 
years, from Easter 57 to February 59. Such an interval fully suffices to 
explain the new change of Aquilas and Priscilla, and their return to Rome. 
In the fact that many years later, about the year 66, and perhaps on occa- 
sion of the persecution of Nero (in 64), they are again settled at Ephesus, 
where Paul sends them a salutation, 2 Tim. iv. 19, there is nothing to sur- 
prise us.—The form Prisca is certainly authentic in the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans ; the diminutive Priscilla, which is read in the T. R., is found only 
in some Mnn. In the Acts (xviii. 2, 18, 26, and 1 Cor. xvi. 19), the lat- 
ter form is found in all the documents. In 2 Tim. iv. 19, the two 
readings exist, but the majority are in favor of Prisca, as in Romans. 
There is also variation in the reciprocal position of the two names. The 
wife is placed here first, as in Acts xviii. 18 and 2 Tim. iv. 19. Probably 
she was superior to her husband, either in ability or Christian activity. 

Ver. 4. The qualitative pronoun oirvec signifies :as people who . . . The 
expression : to put the neck under (the ave), is no doubt figurative ; but inany 
case it implies the act of exposing enc’s life. We do not know where or 
when this event took place. Wasitat Corinth, on occasion of the scene de- 
scribed Acts xvili. 12 et seq. ? or was it not rather at Ephesus, in one or 
other of the cases to which allusion is made in the words, 1 Cor. xv. 32 and 
2 Cor.i. 8% The apostle reminds the Romans that they had thereby ren- 
dered service to all the churches of the Gentile world, and consequently to 
them also. This passage proves two things—ist. That these words, in- 
tended to recommend Aquilas and Priscilla, were not addressed to the 
church of Ephesus, where the event referred to probably too place ; for 
Paul undoubtedly means to give his readers information. 2d. That the 
church to which he addressed them was itself one of those churches of the 
Gentile world whose gratitude these two persons had deserved ; a new 
proof of the Gentile origin of the Christians of Rome. 

Ver. 5a. The expression : the church that is in their house, may have three 
meanings. Either it denotes the entire assembly of the servants and work- 
people residing and working with them ; or it applies to that portion of the 
church which had its usual place of meeting in their house ; or finally, the 
words apply to the whole church of the capital, which held its plenary 
mectings at their house ; comp. 1 Cor, xiv, 23. This last sense is incom- 
patible with the preposition «avd, the meaning of which is distri butive, and 
supposes other places of worship (vv. 14 and 15). The first is improbable, 
for the term éxxdyoia, church, would not suit a purely private gathering. 
The second is therefore the only possible one; comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 19. 
Schultz thinks we may conclude from these words that Aquilas was invest- 
ed with the office of elder in the church of Ephesus where he lived, and 
that, consequently, he could not so easily change his domicile. One must 
surely be at a loss for good reasons to imagine such a one as this.— What is 
certain is, that these two persons are saluted here, not only as particular 
friends of St. Paul, but because of the important part they played in the 
work of his apostleship. The passage, Acts xviii. 24-28, presents an 
example of their activity, and of the powerful influence they exercised ; 
and it is most probable that what they had been at Ephesus, they had also 
been at Rome, from the day when they returned to it. Ina word, they 
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were evangelists of the first order. This is what recommends them to the 
respectful attention of the church, and assigns them the first rank in this 
list of apostolic salutations. This circumstance throws light on the char- 
acter of the whole list. 

Vv. 5b, 6. ‘‘Saiute my well-beloved Epenetus, who was the first-fruits of 

Asia’ unto Christ.? Salute Mary,* who bestowed much labor on us.” 4 Epe- 
netus is to us an unknown personage. According to the Received reading, 
he would be the first convert of Achaia, consequently a native of Corinth, 
which could hardly be reconciled with 1 Cor. xvi. 15. This reading prob- 
ably arises from the copyist thinking that Paul meant to speak of the 
country from which he was writing. The true reading is certainly of Asia. 
Meyer concludes, from the fact that Epenetus was the first convert in this 
province, that he must have been a Jew, because Paul preached first of all 
in the synagogue ; as if Aquilas and Priscilla, who had preceded Paul at 
Ephesus, might not have met with and converted a Gentile in that city 
before Paul arrived, and proclaimed the gospel in full synagogue! The 
Greek name of Epenetus would rather lead us to think him a Gentile ; he 
was the jirst-fruits of the Gentiles converted at Ephesus. Here again the 
critics find an undeniable proof of the destination of this list to the church 
of Ephesus. But if, as is probable, Epenetus was the fruit of the labors of 
Aquilas, anterior even to those of Paul, he might very naturally have 
accompanied the evangelist-pair from Ephesus to Rome, to take part in 
_ their work in that great city. Hence the intimate relation which the 
apostle here establishes between these three persons ; hence also the honor- 
able title which he gives to this last before all the church.—The regimen 
ei¢ Xpiordv, unto Christ, makes Christ the person to whom the first-fruits are 
offered. 

Ver. 6. We know nothing of this Mary saluted in ver. 6 ; her name indi- 
cates her Jewish origin, even if, with some Mjj., we read Mapiav.—If, with 
almost all the Mjj., we read eic iuac, on you, Mary would be one who had 
rendered herself particularly useful in the church of Rome, perhaps by her 
devotion during some epidemic which had raged in the church. But 
would Paul thus remind the church of a thing which, in that case, it knew 
much better than himself? Besides, all the persons saluted here are so 
because of some connection or other with the apostle ; this is what makes 
us prefer the reading ¢ei¢ quac, on us. Like Phoebe, like Aquilas and Pris- 
cilla, she had actively taken part in the work of Paul, and occupied herself 
by ministering to those who surrounded him ; and now from the east she 

_had gone to Rome, like so many others. ; 

Vv. 7, 8. ‘* Salute Andronicus and Junias, my countrymen and my fellow- 
prisoners, who are of note among the apostles, and who also have been in Christ 
before me.® Salute Ampliatus,® my beloved in the Lord.’’—The word Junian 
might be taken as the accusative of a female name, Junia, to denote the 
sister or wife of Andronicus. But the end of the verse leads us ratber to 
think of aman of the name of Junias.—The expression ovyyevei¢ wov may 
signify : my kinsmen, or my countrymen (ix. 8). The first meaning seems, 
in itself, the more natural; but in vv. 11 and 21 this term is applied tu 
other persons, two of whom (Jason and Sosipater) appear to be Macedo- 
nians (Acts xvii. 5, and xx. 4). The wider meaning, that of countrymen, 
thus becomes the more probable. Even Schultz finds a provf in these 
words that Paul wrote these lines to a church of Gentile origin (‘‘ my coun- 
trymen’’). Hence it has been concluded that these salutations could not 
be addressed to the church of Rome. From the same circumstance we, for 
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our part, on the contrary, conclude that the church of Rome was not Jew- 
ish-Christian. It has been asked when these two Christians of Jewish origin 
could have been imprisoned with St. Paul ? Neither the Acts nor the previous 
Epistles furnish an answer to this question. But the descriptions in 2 Cor. 
vi. 5 et seq., and xi. 23 et seq., allude to so many unknown circumstances in 
the apostle’s life, that this ignorance ought not to excite our surprise. In 
chap. xv. of his Epistle to the Corinthians, Clement of Rome enumerates 
seven captivities of the apostle, and we know of only four (Philippi, Jeru- 
salem, Caesarea, Rome). Probably the event in question belongs to a 
period anterior to his missionary journeys (comp. the end of the verse).— 
Most critics of the present day agree in explaining the following words in 
this sense: ‘‘ well known by the apostles’? (the Twelve). But what a 
strange title of honor: the apostles know them! And can the é»v, in, have 
such a meaning: ‘‘ illustrious with, that is to say, in the opinion of the 
apostles.’? Meyer quotes the phrase of Euripides: éxionuoc év Bporoic, illus- 
trious with mortals, or in their eyes. But why not translate quite simply : 
illustrious amidst or among mortals? And similarly, and with still more 
reason, here: illustrious among those numerous evangelists who, by their 
missionary labors in the countries of the East, have merited the name of 
apostles, This title, indeed, could in certain cases have a wider sense than 
it has in our Gospels ; thus, Acts xiv. 4 and 14, it is applied to Barnabas, 
as it is indirectly, 1 Cor. ix. 5. So we call the missionary Brainerd, the 
apostle of the Indians. Such another, the apostle of China or of the 
Indies.—A last title of honor: these two men preceded Paul himself in the 
faith. They belong, therefore, to that primitive church of Jerusalem 
whose members, as years elapse, take ever a more venerable character in 
the eyes of all the churches. The Greco-Latin reading : ‘‘ the apostles who 
were before me,’’ is an evident corruption of the text. 

Ver. 8. The Alexs.: Ampliaton; the others, following an abridged 
form: Amplian. Paul, having no special distinction to mention as belong- 
ing to this person, contents himself with pointing him out to the respect of 
the church by the expression of his affection; and that is enough, for it is 
an affection in the Lord, which consequently implies in Amplias devotion to 
His service. 

Vv. 9, 10. “* Salute Urbanus, our fellow-worker in Christ, and Stachys my 
beloved. Salute Apelles [the brother] approved in Christ. Salute them which 
are of Aristobulus’ houschold.’’—Urbanus, a Latin name signifying citizen ; 
Stachys, a Greek name signifying an ear of corn. In speaking of the former 
as his fellow-worker, Paul says: our (comp. the on ws, ver. 6), because it is 
the apostolic work which is in question with all the workers who engage in 
it along with him ; speaking of his personal friendship, he says: my. 

Ver. 10. Avpelles: afrequent name for freedmen at Rome, especially among 
Jews. Every one knows the Credat judeus Apella of Horace. —Ad6xiuoc, the 
Christian who has passed his trials, who has shown himself steadfast in his 
course.—The last words may denote the Christians who are of the number 
of Aristobulus’ children, or those who belong to his house as servants. The 
expression used agrees better with the second meaning. It was a large 
house, Jewish perhaps, to which the gospel had found access. 

Vv. 11, 12. ‘* Sulute Herodion my countryman. Salute them that be of the 
household of Narcissus, which are in the Lord. Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, 
who labor in the Lord. Salute Persis the beloved, which labored much in the 
Lord.’’—Here, again, ovyyevje may signify either countryman or kinsman 
(see ver. 7). The Roman writers Suetonius, Pliny, Tacitus, speak of a 
freedman of Claudius, of the name of Narcissus. Is it the house of this 
imperial favorite which is here referred to? He himself had been executed 
four years before the composition of our Epistle ; but his house might still 
exist at Rome. 

Ver. 12. Paul speaks here of three women, the two former of whom were 
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distinguished at this time, and the third had been distinguished previously 
in the service of the Lord and of the church, like Priscilla and Mary. The 
two former were probably sisters ; their almost identical names come from 
the verb rpvodv, to live voluptuously. Paul wishes evidently to contrast this 
meaning of their name with that of the epithet xomdcac, who work labo- 
riously. ‘They are in Christ the opposite of what their name expresses.— 
Persis, a woman of Persia. Foreigners were often designated by the name 
of their native country (Lydia, a Lydian). Meyer points out the delicacy 
with which Paul here omits the pronoun ov (my). Probably she was an 
aged woman: Paul says : labored. ‘ 

Ver. 13. ‘‘ Salute Rufus, chosen in the Lord, and his mother and mine.??— 
The term chosen cannot be taken here in the sense in which it applies to all 
Christians : it must denote something special. Jlofmann, judging from 
what follows, understands : ‘*The man whom I have specially chosen as 
my brother in the Lord.’’ But in this sense the pronoun ov (my) could 
not be wanting. As what is the better is willingly chosen, the word 
éxAexroc, chosen, takes the sense of distinguished, excellent. This is certain! y 
the meaning of the epithet here, as in 2 John 1 and 13. The following 
words : ‘‘ his mother and tmine,”’ prove that Paul was united to this family 
by the closest ties—that he had even lived in it. And if we remember that 
Mark, writing his Gospel at Rome, was pleased to designate Simon of 
Cyrene, who carried the cross of Jesus, as ‘*the father of Alexander and 
Rufus,’ we shall be naturally led to hold that this family had removed 
from Jerusalem to Rome, where Rufus occupied a distinguished piace in 
the church. It was therefore during the years of his youth, when he was 
studying at Jerusalem, that Paul had lived in the bosom of this family, and 
had enjoyed the motherly care of Simon’s wife. 

Vv. 14, 15. ‘‘ Salute Asyneritus, Phlegon, Hermes, Patrobas, Hermas, and 
the brethren which are with them. Salute Philologus, and Julia,’ Nereus, and 
his sister, and Olympas, and all the saints which are with them.’’—The per- 
sonages whose names follow are not designated by any epithet of distinc- 
tion ; but it was honor enough to be marked out, were it only by name, to 
the respectful attention of the whole church of Rome.—The last words of 
both of the verses 14 and 15: and the brethren who are with them, prove 
that the persons just named are so, not simply as believers, but as directors 
of a whole assembly which is accustomed to meet around them. They 
lived, no doubt, in different quarters, and formed, besides the group which 
met in the house of Aquilas, two distinct assemblies. —Hermas was regarded 
by Origen as the author of the work famous in the primitive church, enti- 
tled the Pastor of Hermas. But it seems now established by the Fragment 
of Muratori that this writing dates only from the second half of the second 
century, and that Hermas is a wholly different person from the man who is 
here saluted by the apostle.—Clympus (perhaps an abbreviation of Olym- 
piodorus) is certainly here a man’s name. 

Ver. 15. Julia (for such is the true reading) is undoubtedly the wife of 
Philologus. 

Ver. 16. ‘‘ Salute one another with an holy kiss. All? thechurches of Christ 
salute you.’’ *—The apostle has just saluted in his own name the influential 
members of the different flocks of the church of Rome; but he naturally 
feels the need of also testifying his affection to the whole church; and he 
charges all its members to do so for him toward another. For this purpose 
they are to use the customary form of the brotherly kiss. If we did not 
' know positively from the Fathers, particularly Tertullian (osewlwm pacis) in 
the De Oratione, c. 14 (comp. 1 Pet. v. 14) that the reference here is to an ex- 
. ternal rite, we should be tempted to hold the opinion of Calvin and Phi- 
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lippi, according to which we must give the term holy kiss a purely spiritual 
meaning: the salutation of brotherly love. But we learn from’ the Apos- 
tolie Constitutions that at a later time rules were laid down to remove from 
this custom all that might be offensive in it, so that it is more probable the 
term ought to be taken literally. We may be assured that in the apostolic 
churches all was done with order and dignity. This is what is expressed by 
the epithet dyiov, holy, which recurs 1 Cor. xvi. 20, 2 Cor. xiii. 12, and 1 
Thess. v. 26. Probably the president of the assembly gave the kiss to the 
brother who sat next him, and he to his neighbor, while the same thing 
took place on the part of the women. 

While the apostle in thought sees the Christians of Rome saluting one 
another by this sign of brotherhood, a greater spectacle is presented to his 
mind, that of all the churches already composing Christendom, and which 
are likewise united by the bond of communion in Christ. He has just him- 
self traversed the churches of Greece and Asia; he has spoken to them of 
his already formed plan of proceeding to Rome (Acts xix. 21, xx. 25), and 
they have all charged him with their salutations to their sister in the cap- 
ital of the world. Now is the time for him to discharge this commission. 
Through his instrumentality, the members of Christ’s body scattered over 
the earth salute one another with a holy kiss, just like the members of the 
church which he is addressing. The T. R. has rejected the word all, no 
doubt because it was not understood how Paul could send greetings from 
other churches than those among which he was at the time.—The Greco- 
Latin text has transferred this second half of the verse to the end of ver. 
21, with the evident intention of connecting it with the salutations of 
Paul’s companions. But these have too private and personal a character to 
allow of the apostle appending to them so solemn a message as that of all 
the churches of the East to the church of Rome. This message must form 
an integral part of the letter; it is quite otherwise with these salutations 
(see below). 

We are now in a position to judge of the question whether this passage 
belongs to our Epistle. In it twenty-six persons are individually designated 
—twenty-four by their names. Of these names it may be said that one or | 
two are Hebrew, five or six Latin, fifteen to sixteen Greek ; three Christian 
communities assembling in different localities are mentioned (vv. 5, 14, 15); 
besides two groups having more of a private character (vv. 10 and 1D) pede 
appears evident to us that the apostle feels the need of paying homage to 
all the faithful servants and all the devoted handmaids of the Lord who 
had aided in the foundation and development of this church, and before 
his arrival completed the task of the apostolate in this great city. Not only 
is the apostle concerned to testify to them his personal feelings ; but he ex- 
presses himself in such a way as to force the church, so to speak, to take 
part as a whole in this public testimony of gratitude toward those to whom 
it owes its existence and prosperity. If such is the meaning of this truly 
unique passage in St. Paul’s letters, does it not apply infinitely better to a 
church which, like that of Rome, had not yet seen an apostle within it, 
than to those of Ephesus or Corinth, where the entire activity of laying the 
foundation was, as it were, personified in a single individual ? Hence those 
different expressions used, by the apostie: ‘* fellow-worker in the Lord,” 
“who labored,’? or ‘‘who labor,” “all those who are with them,’’ and 
even once the use of the title apostle. We seem, as we read these numerous 
salutations, to have before us the spectacle of a beehive swarming on all 
sides with activity and labor in the midst of the vast field of the capital of 
the world, and we understand better the whole passage of chap. xii. rela- 
tive to the varied gifts and numerous ministries, as well as the remarkable 
expression: mdvre 7 dure év Suiv, every man that is [as a worker] among you 
(ver. 3). ‘* Here is,” says Gaussen,' ‘‘a picture to the life of a primitive 
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church ; we can see to what height the most ignorant and weak of its mem- 
bers can rise. . . . We wonder at the progress already made by the word 
of God, solely through the labors of travellers, artisans, merchants, women, 
slaves, and freedmen who resided in Rome.’’ Not only did the apostle 
know a large number of these workers, because he had been connected 
with them in the East (Andronicus and Junias, Rufus and his mother, for 
example), or because he had converted them himself (Aquilas and Pris- 
cilla) ; but he also received news from Rome, as is proved by the intimate 
details into which he entered in chap. xiv. ; and he might thus know of 
the labors of many of those saluted, whom he did not know personally. 
Such is probably the case with the last persons designated, and to whose 
names he adds no description. The Greek origin of the most of these 
names constitutes no objection to the Roman domicile of those who bear 
them. What matters it to us that, as M. Renan says, after Father Garucci, 
the names in Jezish inscriptions at Rome are mostly of Latin origin? If 
there is any room for surprise, five or six Latin names would perhaps be 
more astonishing at Ephesus than fifteen or sixteen Greek names at Rome. 
Have we not proved over and over that this church was recruited much 
more largely from Gentiles than from Jews, and that especially it was 
founded by missionaries who had come from Syria, Asia, and Greece? M. 
Reuss no doubt asks what became of all those friends of Paul, when, some 
years later, he wrote from Rome his Epistles to the Colossians and Philip- 
pians ; and later still, the Second to Timothy. But, in writing from 
Rome to the churches of Colosse and Philippi, he could only send saluta- 
tions from individuals who knew,them. And a little before the Second to 
Timothy, there occurred the persecution of Nero, which had for the time 
dispersed and almost annibilated the church of Rome. Our conclusion, 
therefore, is not only that this passage of salutations may have been written 
to the church of Rome, but that it could not have been addressed to any 
other more suitably. As at the present day, Paris or even Rome is a sort 
of rendezvous for numerous foreign Christians of both sexes, who go 
thither to found evangelistic works ; so the great pagan Rome attracted at 
that time the religious attention and zeal of all the Christians of the East. 

Let us remark, in closing, the exquisite delicacy and courtesy which 
guide the apostle in those distinguishing epithets with which he accom- 
panies the names of the servants or handmaids of Christ whom he men- 
tions.1. Each of those descriptive titles is as it were the rough draft of the 
new name which those persons shall bear in glory. Thus understood, this 
enumeration is no Jonger a dry nomenclature ; it resembles a bouquet of 
newly-blown flowers, which diffuse refreshing odors. 
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In the First Epistle to the Corinthians, the apostle, after a passage of 
salutations, xvi. 19-21, stops all at once to address to the church, as in the 
form of a postscript, a solemn warning (ver. 22). It is as if the salutation 
which he had just written awoke in him once more before closing the feel- 
ing of the danger which lies in the way of his readers. It is the same here, 
with this difference, that at Corinth the danger was present and pressing, 
as is shown by the whole Epistle, whereas at Rome it is still remote, 
though inevitable. The tone also of the warning is distinctly different in 
the two cases ; for Corinth a threatening, for Rome a simple putting on 
their guard in the most affectionate and fatherly tone.—Renan, Weizsiicker, 
Schultz, agree in thinking that this passage can only have been addressed 
by Paul to a church which he had himself founded—that of Ephesus, for 


1 See on this subject the whole beautiful passage in M. Gaussen’s work just quoted, pp. 468- 
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example. We shall examine their reasons as we study this passage. In 
the eyes of Baur, Lucht, Volkmar, it is not even St. Paul’s; it falls under 
the judgment of condemnation which, according to these critics, is due to 
the two chaps. xv. and xvi. mostly or totally. 

Vv. 17, 18. ‘Now I exhort you, brethren, to mark them which cause [the] 
divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned ; and turn 
away from them. For these persons serve not Christ our Lord, but their own 
belly ; and by fair speeches and benedictions | deceive the hearts of the simple.” 
—As observed by Hofmann, the apostle had regulated (chaps. xiv, and Xv.) 
all that related to the internal differences which migbt exist in the church 
of Rome. But now the unity of all Christendom has just presented itself 
vividly to his mind ; and remembering the divisions which trouble it in 
other churches, he thinks that they might penetrate from without into the 
bosom of this one. He has evidently in view those Judaizers who from 
Jerusalem had come down to trouble the church of Antioch, who from 
Syria had followed Paul step by step to Galatia, and even to Corinth, and 
who would be sure as soon as they heard of a church founded at Rome, 
to arrive on the spot, seeking to monopolize it for themselves. Facts 
proved that the anticipation of Paul was well founded. The beginning of 
the Epistle to the Philippians, written from Rome four or five years after 
ours, proves the pernicious activity of those fanatical partisans of the law 
in the church of Rome. Probably the party of the weak, chap. xiv., had 
opened it to their entrance. 

The description which follows contains details which are too minute to 
allow us, with Hofmann, to apply this warning to all false teachers in gen- 
eral, Gentile or Jew.—The article before the words divisions and offences, 
shows that the apostle has in view facts already known. But it docs not 
follow that they had transpired in the church to which he was writing, as 
is alleged by those who maintain that this passage cannot have been ad- 
dressed to the church of Rome. It was enough that these disorders were 
facts of notoriety in other churches, to warrant St. Paul in speaking as he 
does. And how could those who had labored with him in the churches of 
the East, and whom he has just been saluting in such numbers, Aquilas and 
Priscilla, for example, who had shared with him at Ephesus all the agonies 
of the great Corinthian conflict, have failed to know intimately the burning 
enmity with which the apostle was regarded by a certain number of Judeo- 
Christians? The term divisions refers to ecclesiastical divisions ; the term 
offences, to the moral disorders which had so often accompanied them, par- 
ticularly at Corinth ; comp. 2 Cor, x.—xiii.—It is entirely false to conclude 
from the words: ‘‘ contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned,”’ that 
Paul himself was the founder of the church to which this passage was 
addressed. He would have said more clearly in that case: ‘* which ye 
learned of me;’’? comp. Phil’ iv. 9. This passage says nothing more than 
vi. 17, where Paul gives thanks ‘‘ because the Romans have obeyed from 
the heart the form of doctrine according to which they were taught.’’ The 
reference, here as there, is to Paul’s gospel which had been taught to the 
Romans, not by himself, but by those of his fellow-laborers whom he has 
just saluted. The teaching opposed to this gospel is the legal system, 
which, according to this passage, as well as i, Bll, 12, wi 1%, andethe 
whole Epistle in general, had not yet got a footing at Rome.—These words 
are obviously sufficient, if they were really addressed to this church, to 
overthrow Baur’s opinion as to its composition and tendency. As the ex- 
pression : to mark, have the eyes open to (cxoreiv), refers to an enemy expected 
rather than present, we must apply the last words of the verse : avoid them, 
to the time when they shall be present, and shall seek to do their work. 
Then there will be no need even to enter into communication with them ; 





1D E FG, It. omit the words nat evdoytas. 
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all that is necessary will be simply to turn the back to them ; and why ? 
The following verse answers this question. 

Ver. 18. The parties referred to are men at once sensual and hypocriti- 
cal; it is therefore under the influence of a deep moral aversion that the 
Christians of Rome are called to avoid them. They serve their sensual 
appetites, and not Christ. This feature reminds us of Phil. iii. 19, words 
which apply to the same individuals : ‘‘ whose god is their belly, and who 
mind earthly things ;*’ comp. also 2 Cor. xi. 20 and 21: “If a man bring 
you into bondage, devour you, take of you, ye suffer it.’ It is this sensual 
and insolent conduct which Paul characterizes, Phil. iii. 2, in the severe 
terms : ‘‘ Beware of dogs ; beware of evil workers.’? The gospel ministry 
was to these people a means of gain, and gain the means of satisfying their 
gross passions. They were the Tartuffes of the period. Another point of 
resemblance identifies them more completely still with the type drawn by 
Moliére : they present themselves with a benignant style of speech (ypyoro- 
Aoyia), and with fatherly benedictions (evAoyiat) ; and the simple (axaxou, 
literally, the innocent), who suspect no evil, allow themselves to be caught 
with these devout airs and paternal tone. Was it necessary, as Schultz 
holds, that these men should be already present to account for Paul speak- 
ing thus in regard to them? Had he not learned to know them in this 
light in Galatia and at Corinth, and could he not portray them to the 
church of Rome, that they might be recognized immediately on their 
appearing ? 

Ver. 19. ‘‘For the report of your obedience is come abroad unto all 3; Lam 
glad therefore on your behalf... But yet I would have you wise? unto that which 
as good, and simple unto that which is evil.’’—This verse has been connected, 
with the preceding in different ways. Thol., Mey., Philip. find in it a 
reason for peace : ‘* You will be able to resist them ; for every one knows 
your obedience to the pure gospel.’” But the for in this sense cannot be. 
explained except in a forced way (see Meyer), and Paul would have 
required to say in any case: ‘‘ For J know”. . -, and not: ‘‘ For all 
know”... Origen explains ; ‘‘T warn you thus; for ye are yourselves: 
of the number of those simple (dxaxov), whose obedient docility is well 
known.’’ But how are we to reconcile such a statement with the eulogies 
bestowed on the knowledge and experience of the readers, xv. 14 and 15 ? 
It is to no purpose to answer that this very saying proves that the passage: 
is not addressed to the Romans. For the Ephesians, who had for three 
years enjoyed Paul’s presence and his teaching in public and private, and: 
who had been witnesses of his most strenuous conflicts with the Judaizers,. 
might far less be designated dxaxo., innocent, than the Christians of Rome,, 
who had never seen an apostle. Calvin and others understand thus: “TI 
warn you in this way. because I desire that to your obedience, universally 
known, you would add both the wisdom and simplicity which shall secure 
you from seduction.’? This meaning is good ; but it does not account for 
the idea placed at the head of the verse: ‘‘ Your obedience has come 
abroad unto all.’’ It is on these words that Riickert has with good reason 
rested his explanation ; for they are the key to the following sentences. 
He explains : ‘‘ If I warn you as I have just done (vy. 17, 18), it is because 
the report of your obedience to the gospel having already spread every- 
where, those men will not fail to hear your church spoken of, and to break 
in on you to make gain of your faith, as they have done elsewhere.”’ 
Taken in this sense, the saying is a repetition of i. 8: ‘ Your faith is. 
spoken of throughout the whole world.’? The apostle adds how rejoiced’ 
he is because of their evangelical convictions, but how indispensable it is 
that in order to preserve them, they should join to the wise discernment of 


1T. R., with E, Mnn., reads xarpw ovv ro ed’ vv; DF G likewise, while rejecting the 703 
& A BCL Pread ed’ vucy ovy xarpw. ta, 
°T. R, with § A C P, reads wev after copous ; the rest omit this particle, 
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what it is good to do, the simple and hearty horror of what is evil.—The 
reading of the T. R.: 1d é@’ ipiv, in that which concerns you, must be set 
aside. It is too slenderly supported, and there is no reason for here con- 
trasting the Romans with other churches. Of the two other readings, the 
Greco-Lat., which places the verb yaipw, J rejoice, first, ought to give place 
to that of the Alexs., which begins with the words: é¢’ tiv obv, on your 
behalf therefore. This clause connects the sentence closely with the preced- 
ing. Their attachment to evangelical truth rejoices the apostle (comp. the : 
Thanks be to God, vi. 17). Only they must persevere, and for that end the 
apostle desires that to their obedience to the truth they should add two 
things: discernment and simplicity.—A moralist writing on this subject 
would probably have said: ‘‘ wisdom as concerning evil, and simplicity as 
concerning good.’ St. Paul does the opposite. And here again we can 
show that he is speaking ‘‘ by the grace given unto him.’’ In regard to 
what is evil, there are no two questions. The sentence once pronounced 
in the conscience : it is evil! everything is said. Woe to him who there- 
after still disputes and reasons? An abler than he (comp. ver. 20) will not 
fail to take him in the snare. There is but one thing to be done: to turn 
from it (ver. 17). Hence, as concerns evil, the one thing needed is sim- 
plicity. It is not so in regard to good. When a thing is recognized as 
good, all has not yet been said. Here, on the contrary, it is that there is 
need of prudence not to spoil a good thing by the unwise or unskilful way 
in which it is gone about. Different questions present themselves : Is it 
‘the time for doing it? How should one address himself to it to succeed ? 
Who should put his hand to the work? etc., etc. All, questions which 
demand a certain measure of wisdom, of discernment, of practical ability, 

of codia. In the case of evil, woe to the able! Ability makes dupes. In 
the case of good, woe to the simple! Simplicity is the parent of mistakes. 
—The T. R. places pév, without doubt, after the word cogotc, wise; which 
would lead to the sense: ‘‘I would, that while ye wre wise in good, ye 
should be simple as regards evil.’? This form makes all the weight of the 
recommendation fall on the second proposition. But the word wise, codotc, 
too evidently forms a contrast to the word dkaxa:, innocent, to allow us to 
give it so secondary a position. The first proposition should, in Paul’s 
recommendation, be on the same line as the second. As much clear-sight- 
edness is needed to discern the corruption of adversaries under their fair 
exteriors, as of simplicity to avoid them after having discerned them.—It 
is to be remarked, that to denote simplicity, Paul in this verse uses quite a 
different term from that in the preceding. There he had in view men 
ignorant of evil, who are easily duped ; hence the use of the term dxakoc, 
innocent. Were Paul wishes to speak of the moral rectitude which, the in- 
‘stant it knows evil, breaks with it. Hence the term dxépaioc, literally, not 
mixed, exempt from impure alloy. This saying of the apostle may serve to 
explain the precept of Jesus, Matt. x. 16: ‘* simple as doves, wise as ser~ 
pents.’? Comp. also 1 Cor. xiv. 20 and 2 Cor. xi. 3.—We should like to 
dsnow what forger would have hit on such a word ? 

Ver. 20. ‘Now, the God of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet quickly. 
‘The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ} be with you.’ ?—From the visible enemy 
‘who threatens, the apostle’s eye turns to thine visible world, where he dis- 
covers on the one side the more formidable enemy of whom his earthly 
adversaries are the instruments, and on the other, the all-powerful ally on 
whose succor the church can reckon in this struggle. The connection 
between vv. 19 and 20 may find its explanation in vv. 13-15 of 2 Cor. xi., 
where the apostle thus expresses himself in regard to Judaizing disturbers : 
‘* Such are false apostles, deceitful workers, transforming themselves into 


1 8 Bread Ingov simply. 
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apostles of Christ ; and no marvel, for Satan himself is transformed into an 
angel of light. Therefore it is no great thing if his ministers also be trans- 
formed as the ministers of righteousness. Their end shall be according to 
their works.’’—The expression : God of peace, is designedly chosen to de- 
scribe God as one who, if the church fulfils its task well in these circum- 
stances, will take care to overthrow the designs of its adversaries, and pre- 
serve harmony among the faithful.—The term ouvtpiver, shall bruise, is evi- 
dently an allusion to the ancient promise, Gen. iii. 15, which—strange to say 
—is referred to nowhere else in the N. T.—The words év ré Net are ordinarily 
translated by soon, which would signify : ‘at a time near this when I write 
you.’’ It is because of this translation that Schultz and many others find 
here the idea of Christ’s near return. But the word taybce and its deriva- 
tives do not denote the imminence, the nearness of the event. They 
denote the celerity with which it is accomplished. The rayéec rédec, in 
Homer, are feet which move quickly and not soon 3 a tachygraph is a man 
who writes quickly and not near ope. The Greek has the word evbirc 
(straight, who goes right to his end) and its derivatives to express immi- 
nence.’ Paul means, therefore, not that the victory will be near, but that 
it will be speedily gained, once the conflict is begun. When the believer 
fights with the armor of God (Eph. vi.), the conflict is never long.—Vic- 
tory will result from two factors, the one divine (God shall bruise), the 
other human (under your feet). God communicates strength ; but it passes 
through the man who accepts and uses it. » 

To this warning there is attached in the T. R. and in the Alexs, a prayer 
of benediction, with this difference, that in the former this prayer is re- 
peated word for word in ver. 24. The Greco-Lats. place it only in ver. 24. 
Of these three forms, that of the Alex. is the most probable ; for it easily 
explains the other two. The Greco-Lats. have transposed this prayer, put- 
ting it after the salutations, vv. 21-23, to conform to the ordinary. usage 
of the apostle ; the Byz. text has combined the two forms. What con- 
firms this supposition is, that the Greco-Lats. in general omit the doxology 
at the end of our chapter ; now, they could not close the Hpistle to the 
Romans with the words: ‘‘and Quartus our brother,” They were there- 
fore obliged to transfer thither the prayer of ver. 20. Regarded here as 
authentic, this prayer is the counterpart of that which we find 1 Cor. 
xvi. 23. It forms the general conclusion of the Epistle ; for it has noth- 
ing sufficiently special to be applied only to the preceding warning. But 
why the salutations which still follow, vv. 21-23, and the final doxology, 
vy. 20-27% This is what we shall have to explain. 


Critical conclusion regarding the passage, vv. 17-20.—The objections of Baur and 
Lucht to the composition of this passage by the Apostle Paul are of no weight. 
The only serious question is, whether the warning forms part of the Epistle 
to the Romans, or whether it was addressed, as is thought by so large a num- 
ber of our modern critics, to the church of Ephesus. First of all, we have a 
right to ask how it could have happened that a warning addressed to Ephesus, 

and which had no force except in relation to those whom it personally con- 
cerned, made the journey from Ephesus to Rome, and was incorporated into 
the Epistle to the Romans? For ourselves, we know no probable explanation 
of such a phenomenon, nor any example of such a migration. But it is still 
more the intrinsic reasons which prevent us from holding this supposition. 
This passage applies more naturally to a church which was not instructed by 
the apostle personally, than to a church founded by him. He rejoices in its 
docile attitude to the gospel, as in a thing which he has learned, and the news 
of which will spread to many other ears than his (ver. 19). This is not how 
one writes to his own disciples, Besides, is it conceivable that he would ad- 


1 We think also that it is wrong to translate Rey. xxii. 20: ‘‘I come soon (my arrival is 
near) ;”’ the meaning is rather: ‘*I come quickly,” that is to say, I move rapidly (even though 
my arrival may yet be long delayed), 
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dress tv the church of Ephesus, that church within which he had recently 
passed three whole years, and where he had composed the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians and the First to the Corinthians, a passage in which the readers are 
reckoned as still strangers to the manceuvres of the Judaizing adversaries, and 
ignorant of their character? What! Paul pass all this time in this church, 
between Galatia on the one side and Corinth on the other, and speak to them 
of those parties as persons against whom they still require to be put on their 
guard! No, such a warning can only concern a church situated at a distance 
from the theatre of conflict. This church is therefore quite naturally that of 
Rome.—If it is so, Weizsiicker’s opinion as to the state of this church and the 
object of our letter is at once set aside. This critic thinks that the Epistle to 
the Romans was called forth by the necessity of combating a Judaizing move- 
ment which at that very time showed itself in the church. But our passage evi- 
dently points to the danger as yet to come. The letter may not have been 
written without the intention of forearming the church ; but it cannot have 
had the intention of combating the enemy as already present. 


Vv. 21-28. ‘Timothy my fellow-worker, saluteth you, and Lucius, and 
Jason, and Sosipater, my countrymen.’ I Tertius, who wrote this Epistle. 
salute you in the Lord. Guius mine host, and of the whole church, saluteth 
you. Hrastus the treasurer of the city saluteth you, and the brother Quartus.” * 
—After the farewell prayer, ver. 20, this passage of salutations excites 
surprise ; for usually the salutations of Paul’s fellow-laborers are placed 
before the final prayer. But there is a circumstance fitted to throw light 
on this exceptional fact ; the mention of Timothy, ver. 21. Ordinarily, 
when Paul has this faithful fellow-laborer beside him, he mentions him in 
the address of the letter, as if to associate him in the very composition of 
the writing ; comp. 1 and 2 Thess., 2 Cor., Col., Philip., Phil. If he 
does not do so in 1 Cor., it is because, according to the letter itself, 
Timothy was absent. In the Epistle to the Galatians, Timothy is embrac- 
ed no doubt pre-eminently in the general expression: ‘‘ And all the 
brethren who are with me’ (ver. 2). There remain, therefore, only Ephe- 
sians and Romans. This conjunction serves exactly to explain the partic- 
ular fact which we are pointing out. For these two letters have this in 
common : that Paul wrote them in his capacity of apostle to the Gentiles, a 
dignity which he shared with no one ; for it followed from a personal and 
special call (i. 1). And hence it is, that though Timothy was with him at 
the time he composed them (as appears in the case of the Romans from 
ver, 21, and in the case of the Ephesians from the addresses to the Colos- 
sians and Philemon written at the same time), he could not associate his 
disciple with him in an act so solemn, and which had a sort of official 
character. Now thisis also the reason why those salutations from his fellow- 
laborers have been in this case placed outside of the letter properly so 
called. The official Epistle must first be closed before a place could be 
granted to a communication of an entirely private character.—We know 
that Timothy was at that moment at Corinth with the apostle, ready to 
join him in the journey to Jerusalem ; this appears from Acts xx. 4. This 
same passage explains to us the presence in this city, and at the same time, 
of another of the three fellow-laborers afterward named, Sosipater of 
Berea, in Macedonia. This name, which is probably identical with that 
of Sopater, Acts xx. 4, belonged to one of the deputies delegated by the 
churches of Macedonia to represent thei in the mission which Paul was 
about to carry out for them at Jerusalem (2 Cor. viii. 18 et seq. ).—dJason 
was also of that province ; for he is probably identical with Paul’s host at 
Thessalonica, of whom mention is made, Acts xviii. 1-7. He had accom- 
panied the deputies of Thessalonica and Berea whom Paul had appointed 


1 ¥ G read here cat odar at exxAnovae (transposed from ver. 16). 
* T. R. reads here, with D E F G L, Mnn. It.,y Xapis Tov Kuprov yuwy I.X, meta mavtwv vsov 
auny (transposed from ver. 20). These words are omitted by S$ A BO, Or. 
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to meet together at Corinth, because he reckoned on embarking there for 
Palestine (Acts xx. 3). The third person, Luciws, cannot be, as Origen 
thought, the evangelist Luke ; for the Greek name of the latter (Lucas) is 
an abbreviation of Lucanus, while Lucius certainly comes from the word luz. 
But it is not improbable that we have here again the Lucius of Cyrene, who 
had played an important part as prophet or teacher in the church of 
Antioch soon after its foundation. He was now fulfilling the same minis- 
try in other churches, and so had come to Corinth. Paul designates these 
three last as his countrymen ; for the meaning kinsmen, which some give 
to cvyyeveic, cannot, as we have already seen, apply to so large a number of 
persons (comp. vv. 7 and 11).—Very probably these four fellow-laborers of 
the apostle had come into contact in the East with many of the persons 
whom Paul had just saluted at Rome in his own name-—for example, 
Aquilas, Epenetus, and the first of those who follow. Delicacy accord- 
ingly required Paul to add to his own, the salutations of these brethren 
who surrounded him. 

Ver. 22. But Paul had beside him at this very time a fellow-laborer of a 
different kind, to whom he must also give a place. This was the friend 
who had lent him the help of his pen in his long work, the Tertius of this’ 
verse. Only, could he dictate to him his own salutation as he had dictat- 
ed the preceding? No, that would have been to treat him as a simple 
machine. The apostle had tvo exquisite a sense of propriety to follow such 
a course. He ceases to dictate, and leaves Tertius himself to salute in his 
own name: ‘‘I Tertius.’? This detail, insignificant in appearance, is net 
without its value. It lets us see what St. Paul was better than many 
graver actions. Here we have what may be called the politeness of the 
heart. Would a forger have thought of this ? 

Ver. 23. Yet another fellow-laborer, but of a wholly different kind: he 
is Paul’s host, under whose roof he is composing this work. This Gaius 
can neither be the Gaius of Derbe in Asia Minor, Acts xx. 4, nor the Gaius 
of achurch in the neighborhood of Ephesus, 3 John 1. He is evidently 
the person of whom Paul speaks 1 Cor. i. 14, one of the first believers of 
Corinth whom he had baptized with his own hand before the arrival of 
Silas and Timothy. Paul calls him at once Ais host and that of the whole 
church. These last words might signify that when the church of Corinth 
held a full meeting (1 Cor. xiv. 23), it was at the house of Gaius that these 
assemblies took place. But there attaches to the term ¢£évoc, host, rather 
the idea of welcome given to strangers. Paul means, therefore, no doubt 
that the house of Gaius is the place of hospitality by way of eminence, that 
which at Corinth is ever open to receive Christian strangers. From Gaius, 
the first member of the church of Corinth named here, the apostle naturally 
passes to two other distinguished Christians of the same church, and who 
had personal relations to some of the Christians of Rome. Hrastus, occu- 
pying an exalted post in the administration of the city (probably as treas- 
urer), cannot be the evangelist of this name mentioned Acts xix. 22; he 
is more likely the person of whom Paul speaks 2 Tim. iv. 20. We know 
nothing of Qwartws.—One sees, then, that all these persons are placed 
with the order, tact, and discernment which never failed the apostle, even 
in the minutest details of his letters. 

Ver. 24 in the T. R. is certainly unauthentic. Meyer quotes, to defend 
it, the repetition of the apostolic prayer, 2 Thess. iii. 5 and 18; but there 
no Ms. omits it, while here it is not found in any of the four oldest Mss. it 
is easy to see that certain copyists have transposed it hither from ver. 20, 
to place it, as is customary, at the close of the salutations, 


Critical conclusion regarding the passage, vv. 21-24.—This short passage is 
acknowledged to be authentic, and to belong to the Epistle to the Romans, by 
Volkmar and Schultz. The latter has brought out forcibly the proof in its 
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favor arising from the enumeration of the deputies of Macedonia, Acts xx. 4. 
He also rebuts the objection taken from the Latin origin of several of these 
names, by recalling the fact that Macedonia was peopled throughout with 
Roman colonists, which explains the propagation of Latin names in this prov- 
ince.—M. Renan infers from the salutations addressed in the name of several 
Macedonians, that we havé here the conclusion of the copy intended for the 
church of Thessalonica. In arguing thus, he does not take account of the as- 
sembling in the city of Corinth of all the deputies of Greece and Asia who were 
to accompany Paul to Jerusalem.—We cannot discover in this passage the least 
word calculated to inspire doubts either as to its being composed by ‘the 
apostle, or as toits original connection with the Epistle to the Romans, 


THIRTY-FIRST PASSAGE (XVI. 25-27). 
The Look Upward. | 


Could the apostle have closed such an Epistle with the words: ‘‘ and the 
brother Quartus’? ? After the final benediction, he had added the saluta- 
tions of some eminent brethren who surrounded him, and who were con- 
nected with certain members of the church of Rome. But could he, having 
reached the close of such a writing, fail once more to lift his eye upward 
and invoke on this work, the gravity of which he knew, and on the church 
for which it was intended, the blessing of Him who alone truly builds up 
and strengthens? He had done so several times, in the course of his writ- 
ing, when concluding some important development. How could he avoid 
doing it with stronger reason at the close of the entire Epistle? In the 
somewhat exceptional presence of a doxology at the end of this letter, 
there is therefore nothing which of itself can inspire the least suspicion. 

Our one task is to examine whether this passage comes up to the eleva- 
tion of the apostle’s mind, and agrees with his mode of writing ; and then, 
if as a whole and in its details it possesses satisfactory appropriateness. 

Vv. 20-27.1 “Now to him that is able to stablish you according to my gospel, 
and the preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of the mystery, 
which was kept secret during the eternal times, but now is made manifest, and 
by prophetical writings, according to the commandment of the eternal God, pub- 
lished to all the Gentiles for the obedience of faith: to God only wise . . ., by 
Jesus Christ, whose* is the glory for ever and ever.t Amen.?’—Paul had in 
the preface of the Epistle expressed his desire to visit the Christians of 
Rome, that they might receive by his means an increase of strength, ‘‘ ic 73 
ornpixOjvae buac.’? This desire he has partly gratified by addressing to 
them this letter of instruction. But what are man’s words when the ob- 
taining of a true spiritual result is in question? A sounding brass. Hence 
the need of lifting his soul to Him who can do what man is incapable of 
producing : ré duvapuévy, to Him that is able. The particle dé, now, serves 
here to form the transition from the weak man who has just been writing, 
to the Almighty God, who can act. It is exactly the same connection as 
in the discourse of Paul at Miletus, Acts xx. 31 and 32.—We shall after- 
ward inquire after the verb, expressed or understood, on which this dative 
depends: to Him that is of power. The verb otnpitecv, to stablish, is abso- 
lute. There is no special reference to stablishing in faith or love. Paul 
means to speak of the firmness of the inner life in general, of that spiritual 
consistency against which all attacks from within and from without are 


1 BC D E, some Mnn. It. Syrsch. read here, and here only, the doxology, vv. 25-27.—A P 
read it here and after xiv. 23..-L, more than 200 Mnn., and the Lectionaries read it only after 
xiv, 23.—F G omit it altogether. This was also done by Marcion, according to the testimony 
of Origen: ‘*‘ Caput hoc Marcion .. . de hac epistola penitus abstuiit,’ 

2 The re is wanting in D E, Syr. 

$B Syrsch. omit w, 

4T. R., with BC, omit twy avwvav (of the ages). 
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defeated. He would have them all to. become of the number of those 
strong, dvvatoi, of whom he has spoken, xv. 1. This strength embraces 
both inward emancipation of conscience in relation to legal forms, and new 
life by the power of the Holy Spirit.—The increasing communication of 
this spiritual strength is connected by the apostle with a definite standard : 
my gospel.—He means thus to indicate the type of Christian doctrine which 
had been personally revealed to him (Gal. i. 11-16), and the two character- 
istic features of which were, as we have seen throughout this Epistle, the 
perfect jreeness, and, as a consequence, the absolute wniversulity of salva- 
tion. Salvation without any condition of previous working, salvation 
offered without distinction to all: such is, in two words, what Paul called 
his gospel; an expression which is found only in our Epistle (ji. 16) and 
2 Tim. ii. 8. The power of God can act only in agreement with the thought 
of God. Now, Paul’s gospel being the supreme thought of God, it follows 
that God’s power can only be put forth in the heart of man in so far as this 
gospel is by it received and understood. Such is the meaning of the prep- 
osition xara, according to, which must not be confounded either with év, in 
(stablish in the faith of . . .), or with dd, through (stablish by means of 
. . .).—The following words : and according to the preaching of Jesus Christ, 
have been understood in this sense: ‘‘ the preaching of which Jesus Christ 
is the author ;’’? some, like Meyer, understanding thereby the preaching 
which Christ causes to sound through the world by the mouth of Paul ; 
others, like Hofmann : the word as Christ preached it while He was on the 
earth. This last meaning is inadmissible ; for Paul never alludes to the 
earthly preaching of Jesus Christ, which had been circumscribed within 
limits traced by His pedagogical condescension toward Israel. But neither 
does Meyer’s meaning commend itself. Paul has no motive for here raising 
the particular idea that it is Christ Himself who preaches by his mouth. 
If we consider that the words: ‘‘ the preaching of Jesus Christ,’’ depend 
equally with the preceding term: ‘‘my gospel,’’ on the preposition xard, 
according to, we shall easily see that this complement : of Jesus Christ, can 
only designate here the subject of the preaching. The apostle wishes to 
efface what seemed too strongly personal in the standard : ‘‘ according to 
my gospel.’? Hence it is that he takes care to add: ‘‘ and (in general) ac- 
cording to the preaching of which Christ is the subject.’’ Indeed, the 
Christ proclaimed by the Twelve is the same whom Paul preaches ; comp. 
1 Cor. xv. 11. It is Christ crucified and risen for us. And if the peculiar 
revelation which Paul received had for its effect to unveil new and unex- 
pected consequences of the work of this Christ, it is nevertheless true that 
the Christ preached by him is the same as the Christ of apostolic preaching 
in general. We are not diverted from this so natural sense by the objec- 
tion which Lucht draws from it : that this expression reveals a conciliatory 
tendency in regard to the Twelve which is incompatible with St. Paul's 
character. For we have found that this spirit of union was that of the 
apostle’s whole ministry. Paul and Peter felt themselves radically at one, 
whatever even M. Renan may say, for each acknowledged the other’s minis- 
_ try as proceeding from the same God, who had confided to each what was 
peculiarly his own (Gal. ii. 7, 8). 

We again find a clause dependent on the preposition card, according to < 
according to the revelation of the mystery . . . And the question is, whether 
this clause is parailel to those which precede, or whether, on the contrary, 
it depends on them. In the former case, it might be made to depend on 
the verb stablish (Meyer), or on the whole phrase : to Him that is of power 
to stablish you (Philippi). But in either construction it is impossible to 
escape from a sort of tautology with the preceding regimen. And it can- 
not be allowed that Paul would have thus co-ordinated two «ard, accord- 
ing to, without joining them by a copula. I think, therefore, that the 
second regimen must be regarded as dependent on the first. There is in 
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the words etayyéduov and khpvyya (gospel and preaching) an active verbal 
notion : ‘‘the act of evangelizing, preaching,’’ which allows this gram- 
matical relation. The act of preaching is subject to a standard. The 
man does not discharge it in an independent and arbitrary manner. So 
Paul is careful to conform his evangelic preaching to the revelation he has 
received of the divine mind for the salvation of mankind. The clause : 
according to the revelation, depends therefore on the two previous substan- 
tives.—God frem eternity has conceived a plan on our behalf (1 Cor. ii. 7). 
This plan was kept secret for ages; and so long as man was not initiated 
into it, it remained a mystery, a thing inaccessible to man left to himself : 
comp. Xi. 25. But now this eternal plan has been unveiled, Realized 
through the appearing and work of Jesus Christ, it has been revealed by 
the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. ii. 7-12) to those who are called to make it known 
to the world, and specially to Paul, so far as concerns the Gentiles (Eph. 
iii. 2 and 8).—The contents of this mystery are, generally speaking, salva- 
tion in Christ, but more particularly in our passage, that salvation as it is 
to be preached to the Gentiles (Gal. i. 16)—to wit, that through faith they 
become one body in Christ with Jewish believers (Eph. iii. 4-6).— The eter- 
nal times are the numerous ages which have elapsed between the creation 
of man and the appearing of Christ ; comp. Tit. i. 2. 

Ver. 26. With these times of silence there is contrasted that of divine 
speaking. The word vir, now, strongly expresses this contrast. The parti- 
ciple gavepabévtoc, manifested, refers to the inward revelation of the divine 
mystery by the Holy Spirit, which the apostles have received ; comp. the 
perfectly similar expressions, Eph. iii. 5.—This act of revelation must 
necessarily be completed by another, as is indicated by the following parti- 
ciple : yrwpiobévroc, published, divulged. What the apostles received by 
revelation, they are not to keep to themselves ; they are called to proclaim 
it throughout the whole world. These two participles are joined by the 
particle ré, and. This mode of connection applies in Greek only to things 
of a homogeneous nature, and the one of which serves to complete the 
other, This peculiarity of the ré suffices to set aside Hofmann’s explana- 
tion, who translates: ‘“‘ manifested now and by the prophetical writings.” 
For the two notions of the time and mode of revelation are too heteroge- 
neous to be thus connected. And, moreover, it would follow from this ex- 
planation that the second participle (yvepiobévroc, published) would be un- 
connected with the first by any conjunction, which is impossible. The 
Greco-Lats. and some versions omit the particle ré. But it is a copyist’s 
error well explained by Meyer. The words: by prophetical writings, were 
connected with the preceding participle (gavepwbévtoc, manifested), as nearer 
than the following one, and from this false connection arose the suppres- 
sion of the ré.—The second participle, yrwprobévroc, made known, is defined 
by four clauses. The first refers to the cause: the divine command ; the 
second to the means: the prophetical writings ; the third to the end: the 
obedience of the faith ; the fourth to the object : all the Gentiles. 

The command of God sounded forth by the mouth of Jesus when He said : 
‘“ Go ye and teach all nations.’? This command was not the expression of 
a transient or secondary thought; it was the immutable and eternal 
thought, to which all the rest were subordinated, even the decree of crea- 
tion. This is what the epithet eternal, given to God, is intended to remind 
us of. He remains exalted above all the phases through which the execu- 
tion of His designs passes. 

By the prophetical Scriptures, which are the means of the making known, 
wl critics understand the prophetical books of the O. T. But how could 
Paul say : The gospel is proclaimed by these books? He has just declared, 
on the contrary, that they mystery had been kept secret up to the present 
time. It is answered, that the apostle is alluding to the use made of the 
writings of the prophets in apostolic preaching. But though these writ- 
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ings were a means of demonstration, they were not a means of making 
known ; and yet this is what is expressed by the participle’ Avwpicbévroc. 
And, besides, why in this case reject the article which was necessary to 
designate these prophetical books as well-known writings ; why say: ‘‘ by 
writings’ ... and not: ‘‘ by the writings of the prophets?’ It might be 
answered, that Paul expresses himself in the same way in the passage i. 2 ; 
but there, the term prophets which precedes, and the epithet holy which ac- 
companies, the word Seriptures, sufficiently determine the idea. It is not 
so here, where these writings are represented as the means of propagating 
a new revelation, and should consequently designate new prophetical writ- 
ings. Ithink that the only explanation of this term in harmony with the 
apostle’s thought is got from the passage which we have already quoted, 
Eph. iii. 3-6: ‘‘ For God by revelation made known unto me the mystery, 
as I wrote afore in few words, whereby when ye read ye may understand 
my knowledge in the mystery of Christ, which in other ages was not made 
known unto the sons of men, as it is now revealed unto His holy apostles 
and prophets by the Spirit, that the Gentiles are fellow-heirs, and of the 
same body, and partakers of His promise in Christ by the gospel.’’? The 
apostles are here called prophets, inasmuch as they are bearers of a new 
revelation. What then are their writings, if not prophetical writings? Paul 
himself feels that the letter which he has just written has this character, 
and that it ranks among the means which God is using to carry out the 
publication of the new revelation. It is therefore of this very letter, as 
well as of the other letters which had proceeded from his pen, or from that 
of his colleagues, that he is speaking in our passage. And from this point 
of view the absence of the article is easily explained. Paul really means: 
‘* by prophetical writings.’’ It is as it were a new series of inspired writ- 
ings coming to complete the collection of the ancient and well-known 
books, even as the new revelation is the completion of the old.—The end is 
denoted by the words : for the obedience of faith ; an expression which repro- 
duces that of i. 5, and the meaning of which is, as we have proved there, 
the obedience to God which consists of faith itself.—Finally, the olject of the 
publication : to all the Gentiles (nations); an expression similar to that of 
i. 5: among all the Gentiles. Paul thus ends where he had begun: with 
his apostleship to the Gentiles, which follows from the appearance of a 
new and final revelation, and of the full realization of God’s eternal plan. 
The return to the ideas of i. 1-5 is evident. 

Ver. 27. The dative 76 duvauévy, to Him that is able, in ver. 25, has not 
yet found the verb on which it depends. It is evidently this same dative 
which, after the long developments contained in vv. 25 and 26, reappears 
in the words: to God only wise. The idea of God’s power in ver. 25 was 
naturally connected with that of stablishing ; and so the idea of the divine 
wisdom is joined here with the notion of the divine plan and its accomplish- 
ment, expounded in vy. 25 and 26. But on what does this dative of ver. 
27, as well as that of ver. 25 which it takes up again, depend? Some 
answer : on the proposition following : ‘‘To Him is (or be) the glory !” 
But why in this case introduce the relative pronoun ¢, to whom? Why not 
say simply air6, to Him? (Eph. iv. 20, 21). To make this construction ad- 
missible, all that would be necessary would be to reject this pronoun, as is 
done by the Vatic. and some Mnn. But these authorities are insufficient. 
And the reason of the omission is so easy to understand ! Must it then be 
held, as Meyer and many others do, that we have here, exactly in the last 
sentence of the Epistle, an inaccuracy? It is supposed that Paul, carried 
away by the great thoughts expressed in vv. 25 and 26, forgot the dative 
with which he had begun the sentence in ver. 25, and continues as if the 
preceding proposition were finished. But this remote dative, which Paul 
is thought to have forgotten, is evidently reproduced in this one: to God 
only wise! He has it therefore still present to his mind. Tholuck, Phi- 
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lippi, and others refer the relative pronoun «, to whom, not to God, but to 
Jesus Christ ; they hold that, according to the apostle’s intention, the dox- 
ology was originally meant to apply to God, the author of the plan of sal- 
vation, but that Paul, on reaching the close of the period, applied it to 
Christ, who executes the plan: ‘‘To God powerful . . . and wise [be 
glory], by Jesus Christ, to whom be glory forever.’? This explanation 
would certainly be more tolerable than Meyer’s. But we doubt whether 
the apostle’s real meaning is thereby obtained. In fact, when he began his 
period with the words: Yo Him that is of power to stablish you, his intention 
was certainly not to terminate with this idea: To Him be glory! We 
glorify Him who has done the work ; but as concerning Him who is able to 
do it, we look to Him to do it; we ask His succor ; we express our confi- 
dence in Him and in His strength. Such was the inward direction of the 
apostle’s heart when he began ver. 25 by saying: ‘‘To Him that is of 
power’’. . ., exactly as when he closed his discourse to the elders of 
Ephesus, Acts xx. 32, by saying : ‘‘ And now J commend you to God and to 
the word of His grace, to Him that is of power (r@ dvvauévw) to build you up 
and give you the inheritance’? . .. The idea understood, on which the 
dative of ver. 25 depends, is therefore that of commendation and confi- 
dence: ‘‘ My eye, in closing, turns to Him who ‘és able, and from whom I 
expect everything.’’ This impulse Godward, in which he desires his read- 
ers to join him, is so lively within his soul that he does not even feel the 
need of expressing it ; he includes it in this reduplicated dative 76 dvvapéry 
and ud6vm cod@ Oem). And hence the proposition may be regarded as com- 
plete, and as terminating without any real inaccuracy in the doxological 
formula which closes the period and the whole Epistle: ‘‘ whose is the 
glory”... The full form would be: ‘‘I look with you all to Him who 
can stablish you . . . to God only wise, through Jesus Christ whose is [or 
be] the glory !” 

The clause : through Jesus Christ, is connected by Meyer with the word 
wise: “to God whose wisdom is manifested in Jesus Christ, in His person 
and work.’’ But the expression : only wise,through Christ, would not sig- 
nify : who has shown himself wise through Christ, but : who is really wise 
through Christ. And that is an idea which Paul could not enunciate. The 
words : through Jesus Christ, must therefore be referred to the understood 
thought which forms the basis of the whole preceding sentence: ‘‘I look 
to God, I wait on Him, for all that concerns you, through Jesus Christ.” 
It is through Jesus Christ that the apostle sends up his supplication, as it is 
through Jesus Christ that there will come down on the Romans the: help of 
God only strong and only wise.—If it is so, the relative pronoun to whom 
refers rather to Jesus Christ than to God. But it must be added that in his 
view the author and executor of the plan of salvation are so closel y united, 
that it is difficult in this final homage to separate God to whom He looks, 
from Jesus Christ in whose name he looks. In the passage i. 7, the two 
substantives : God and Jesus Christ, are placed under the government of 
one and the same preposition ; they may therefore be embraced here in one 
and the same pronoun.—The verb to be understood in the last proposition 
would certainly be éorw, let it be, if Paul had used the word dd&a, glory, 
without article. But with the article (‘‘ the glory’’) the verb éori, zs, must 
be preferred : “‘ whose @s the glory.’”? It belongs to Him wholly through- 
out all eternity. For He has done everything in that work of salvation just 
expounded in the writing now closed. 


Critical conclusion regarding the dowology, vv. 25-27, and regarding chaps. xv. 
and xvi.—The authenticity of vv. 25-27 has been combated in a thoroughgoing 
way by Reiche, Lucht, and Holtzmann.! Hilgenfeld, who against these critics 


1 Reiche in his critical Commentary.—Lucht, Ueber die beiden letzt j oi 
1871.—Holtzmann, Lpheser und Colosser Brief, pp. 807-310. BONG RNG 
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defends the authenticity of chaps. xv. and xvi. in general, agrees with them 
on this point. M. Renan, on the contrary, ascribes the composition of this 
passage to the apostle; but he regards it as the final particular of the copy 
addressed to a church unknown. In this copy these verses joined on imme- 
diately, according to him, to the end of chap. xiv. M. Reuss also supports 
their authenticity, and regards them as the conclusion of our Epistle, with 
which, according to him, they are intimately connected. 

The following are the principal reasons alleged against the authenticity of 
the passage :—(1) The entire omission of these verses in Marcion and in two 
Mjj., and their transposal to the end of chap. xiv. in three Mjj. and in most of 
the Mnn. (2) The absence of similar sayings at the end of St. Paul’s other 
Epistles. (3) The emphasis of the style and the heaping up of expressions 
which contrast with the ordinary sobriety of the Pauline language, (4) Cer- 
tain echoes of expressions in use in the Gnostic systems of the second century. 
(5) The want of appropriateness and of all definite object. 

1. As to Marcion, it is not surprising that he suppressed this passage, as well 
as so many others, in the letters of the one apostle whose authority he recog- 
nized. For this passage, by mentioning the prophetical writings, appeared to 
Marcion to connect the new revelation closely with that of the O. 'T., which 
absolutely contradicted his system.—We think we have explained at the end 
of chap. xiv. the transference of these verses to that place in some documents, 
as well as their omission or repetition in a very few documents. The position 
of the doxology at the end of the Epistle certainly rests on the concurrence of 
the most numerous and weighty authorities, 2. It is not surprising that ina 
letter so exceptionally important as this the apostle should not be satisfied 
with concluding, as usual, with a simple benediction, but that he should feel 
the need of raising his soul heavenward in a solemn invocation on behalf of 
his readers. This writing embraced the first full exposition of the plan of 
salvation. If, on closing the different parts of the statement of this plan, his 
heart had been carried away by an impulse of adoration, this feeling must break 
forth in him still more powerfully at the moment when he is laying down his pen. 
3. It is true the heaping up of clauses is great ; but it arises from the strength 
of this inward impulse, and has nothing which exceeds the natural measure 
of Paul’s style. The participle yrupicbévroc, made known, ver. 26, is accompanied 
by four regimens; but in that there is nothing suspicious. The participle 
dptabévroc, established (i. 4), has three, and an attribute besides ; and the verb 
éAGBouev, we received (i, 5), has three also, and, moreover, two objects. The 
passage, chap, v. 15-17, has given us a specimen of the way in which Paul’s 
nimble and fertile mind succeeded in cramming into a single sentence a won- 
derful mass of expressions and ideas. The one question, therefore, is whether 
there is a superfluous accumulation of identical expressions.; now this is what 
cannot be proved. We have established the deliberate intention and precise 
import of every term in these verses, 25-27, as well as throughout the rest of 
the Epistle. 4. The analogies which Lucht thinks he has discovered with cer- 
tain Gnostic terms are purely imaginary. The reader will judge of this from 
the examples quoted by Meyer. The expression eternal ages, Lucht would have 
it, refers to the zons of the Valentinian system. The term oeotynuévov, kept 
secret, is related to the divine principle designated by the name ovyn, silence, in 
this same system. In speaking of prophetical writings, the author is alluding 
to the allegorical exegesis in use among the Gnostics.—Such criticism belongs 
to the domain of fancy, not of science. 5. The absence of definite aim cannot 
be charged against this passage, except in so far as the critic fails to understand 
the act of having recourse to God, which forms its éssence, and which is in- 
tended to bring the whole church to the footstool of the throne from which 
strength comes down. 

According to Reiche, the author of this doxology was an anagnost (public 
reader), who composed it with the help of the end of Jude’s Epistle (vy. 24, 
25), and of the last words of Heb. xiii. 21. But when from the parallel in Jude 
there is removed the word oo¢,), wise, which is unauthentic, and the 76 dvvapévo, 
which proves nothing (A¢ts xx. 32; Eph. iv. 20), what remains to justify the 
supposition of its being borrowed? The liturgical formula, Heb. xiii. 21, is so 
common that it can prove nothing. Would a compiler so servile as the one 
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supposed by Reiche have composed a piece of such originality as this, in 
which there are found united as in a final harmony, corresponding to the open- 
ing one (i. 1-7), all the principal ideas of the preceding composition ? — 
Holtzmann, in his treatise on the letters to the Ephesians and to the Colos- 
sians, supposes this passage to be the work of the unknown author, who, about 
the end of the first century, took to collecting St. Paul’s Epistles. He began 
by giving in the Epistle to the Ephesians an amplification of a very short 
Epistle addressed by Paul to the Colossians; then he revised this latter by 
means of his previous work ; finally, he set himself also to complete the Epistle 
to the Romans by this doxology by means of some passages of Ephesians and 
Colossians, where the same hymnological tone and the same tendency to am- 
plification are to be remarked. The parallels which we have quoted in the 
course of exegesis undoubtedly prove a certain analogy of thought and expres- 
sion between our passage and these letters. But if Paul himself composed the 
latter three years after our Epistle, there is nothing wonderful in this coin- 
cidence. If, on the contrary, their author is a forger of the end of the first 
century, he must have had some point of departure in Paul’s authentic writings 
for a composition of this kind, and the authenticity of our doxology is thus 
rendered probable by this very forgery. In any case, a forger would hardly 
have committed the apparent inaccuracy: which is remarked in ver. 27. For 
it supposes an exaltation of feeling and thought which is at variance with a 
composition in cold blood.—Finally, to refute M. Renan’s supposition, to 
which we have referred above, it is enough to read again the last verse of chap. 
xiv. : ‘‘What is not of faith is sin,” and to attempt to follow it up with our 
ver. 25: ‘‘To Him that is of power to stablish you,” etc., to measure the 
diametrical distance of ideas which separate these two verses, the one of which 
on this theory would be the sequel of the other! 

There is but little more for us to add on chaps. xv. and xvi. taken as a whole. 
We have stated the numerous and contradictory hypotheses in which critics 
have indulged for more than a century in regard to these chapters. We have 
examined them passage by passage ; they have appeared to us of little weight 
in detail ; is it possible they have more’ force when applied to the whole? That 
Marcion rejected all, or perhaps only some parts.of these chapters,! is of no 
importance ; for the dogmatic nature of the motives which guided him is eyi- 
dent, As to the fact that the Tiibingen school feel themselves obliged to follow 
this example, by rejecting the whole or nearly the whole, the reason of this 
critical procedure is not less clear ; for these chapters, accepted as authentic, 
overturn Baur’s hypothesis regarding the composition of the church of Rome, 
the aim of our Epistle, and in general the position taken up by Paul in relation 
to Judaism.—If Ireneus and Tertullian do not yet quote any passage from 
these last two chapters, it may only be an accident, like the absence of any 
quotation from the Epistle to Philemon in Irenzeus or in Clement of Alexan- 
dria.—The apparent multiplicity of conclusions is the thing which seems to 
have told most forcibly on the mind of modern critics. Some have even been 
led by this circumstance to regard the whole closing part of our Epistle as an 
accidental collection of detached leaves, unrelated to one another. We think 
this impression superficial ; it is dissipated by a profounder-study. We have 
found that the conclusion, xy. 13, is intended to close the exhortation to union 
begun in chap. xiv., and that the prayer, xv. 33, is occasioned by the details 
which Paul has just given about his personal situation, and by the anxious 
fears he has expressed in regard to the journey which still lies between him 
and his arrival at Rome. The salutation of the churches, xv. 16, naturally 
attaches itself to those wf the apostle. The prayer, xvi. 20a, is closely con- 
nected with the warning, in the form of a postscript, by which he has just put 


1 There is room, indeed, for hesitation as to the meaning of the word dissecuit (he mutilated) 
in the passage in which Origen explains the course taken by Marcion (ad Rom. xvi. 25), a 
passage which we have only in Latin. Must this term be regarded as synonymous with dese- 
cuit (he rejected), a meaning which déssecare sometimes has in the vulgar Latin of that period ? 
It is possible, but yet doubtful. What makes me think that the thing intended was a simple 
mutilation, is the to me evident contrast to the preceding expression relative to the doxology, 
vv. 25-27: penitus abstulit (he wholly rejected). Marcion, then, suppressed the doxology, 
seco simple rejections here and there in the rest of the two chapters ; comp. IntroJ. I. 
p. 65. 
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the church on its guard against the disturbers whose coming cannot be distant. 
Finally, the prayer which closes this verse is that which in all the other letters 
concludes the Epistle. As to the passage, vv. 23, 24, it is an appendix con- 
taining salutations of a private nature, of a very secondary character, and 
which lie, strictly speaking, beyond the Epistle itself. The prayer, ver. 24. is 
certainly unauthentic. Finally, the doxology is a last word fitted to sum up 
the whole work, by raising the eyes of the readers, with those of St. Paul him- 
self, to the heavenly source of all grace and strength. This forms a natural 
whole ; if we examine the details closely, there is nothing in them betraying a 
conglomerate. Besides, when indulging in such suppositions as those before 
us, sufficient account is not taken of the respect with which the churches 
cherished the apostlic writings which they might possess. They preserved them 
as precious treasures in their archives, and it would not have been so easy for 
an individual to introduce into them unobserved changes. The Epistle of 
Clement of Rome! was regularly read at Corinth in the second century. It 
was therefore always in hand. As much certainly was done for the apostolic 
writings. We know from declarations of the Fathers that these writings were 
kept at the house of one of the presbyters,? and that they were copied and 
reproduced for other churches, which asked to have them, only under strict 
control, and with the sort of attestation formally given: correctly copied.? We 
are therefore entitled to say, that so long as peremptory reasons do not force 
us to suspect the general tenor of the transmitted text, it has on its side the 
right of the first occupant. 


1 “This Sunday we have read your letter (that of Soter, Bishop of Rome), and by reading it 
regularly again hereafter, as well as that formerly written to us by Clement, we shall not fail 
to be well exhorted.” ‘ : ; 

2Treneus (Her. iv. 26.2) says: ‘‘ Every question shall be decided for him as soon as he 
reads with care the Scriptures in the keeping of those who are presbyters in the church.” 

% Tertullian (Cont. Mare. iv. 4) thus describes the mode in which the Gospels were communi- 
cated from one church to another : ‘‘the Gospels which we possess per éd/as through the apos- 
tolic churches) ef secundum illas) according to the copy which they caused to be made and 
collated for us).” 3 2 ’ : 

4 The reader may find a further and very elaborate discussion of this theme by the eminent 
scholars, Bishop Lightfoot and Professor Hort, in the English Journal of Philology, 1870-1871. 
T. W.C. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


I ANNOUNCED a chapter of conclusions, in which the results of the exege- 
sis should be summed up. These conclusions will bear on three points— 

1. The critical questions stated and left open in the Introduction. 

2. The importance of the writing. 

3. Its true character. 


I.—Criticat ReEsvtts. 


The integrity of the commonly transmitted text has been verified as a whole. 
We have found, in particular, how little weight there is in the numerous 
and contradictory suppositions by which modern criticism seeks to dismem- 
ber the last part of the Epistle from chap. xii. But we have pointed out 
in detail a considerable number of variants ; about 270 in all, and among 
them a certain number on which it has been impossible for us to pronounce 
with certainty. We have remarked with tolerable distinctness three prin- 
cipal varieties of text: that which bears the name of Alexandrine ; that 
which represents the form received in the countries of the West ; and the 
third, which reproduces the text adopted in the Byzantine Church. The 
comparison of these three forms of the text has not made it possible for us 
to give in a general way the preference to any one over the two others. In 
every particular case in which they diverge we have been obliged to try 
them by the context, without being unduly influenced either by antiquity 
or number ; and that all the more because we have frequently found the 
representatives of each of the three groups at variance with one another, 
and allying themselves capriciously with some members of the two other 
families to support one and the same variant. In the few cases in which 
the three texts are well distinguished, and the witnesses of each precisely 
grouped, if our exegetical appreciation has not deceived us, the preference 
must be given to the Alexandrine text. In fourteen cases in which some 
documents of the three texts are at one, the true reading has, in every 
case, been preserved by their means. The Alexandrines are found in 
twenty-one cases in harmony with the Greco-Latin against the Byzantine, 
which in these cases has been judged thrice only superior to the two 
others. The Greco-Latins and the Byzantines are agreed eighteen times in 
opposition to the Alexandrine, which has proved in six cases superior to its 
two rivals. The Alexandrines and Byzantines harmonize thirty-five times 
against the Greco-Latin, which in four cases appears to us to have preserved 
the better reading.—In many cases experience has proved that a weakly 
supported and apparently more recent reading may be that which exegeti- 
cal tact forces us to prefer.—In no case has a variant appeared to us of a 
nature to modify the apostolic conception of the gospel.) 

Relatively to the founding, composition, and religious tendency of the 


1 We subjoin some special observations. The Received text in eleven cases agrees with the 
Mnn. only, and always erroneously.—It rests eight times on the Mj. L, and the Mnn. only, and 
five times, if we are not mistaken, with good reason. The ms. P, the form of which is some- 
what indecisive, agrees sixteen times with the Byzantines, five times with the Greco-Latins, 
and four time¢ with the Alexandrines: it is therefore rather Byzantine. 


CRITICAL RESULTS. aglal 


church of Rome, we have found in the way of exegesis the confirmation of 
the results to which we were led in the Introduction by the historical data. 

Though we knew absolutely nothing of the history of the church of 
Rome during the first two centuries, we should be forced by our Epistle 
itself, impartially consulted, to recognize in its founding the work of 
Paul’s disciples and friends, in the majority of its members Gentiles by 
birth, and in its religious conception the type of the apostle to the Geutiles. 
For the first point we refer especially to xvi. 3 et seq.—For the second, to 
i. 6 and.6,, 13-16. vil. 1, xi. 1, 18, 14, 28,30), '31,"xv.. 12, 13, 15; 16) xvi. 26. 
—For the third, to i. 8, 11, 12, vi. 17, xiv. 1, xv. 1, 14, 15, xvi. 25:1—The 
manner in which Paul expresses himself in these passages forces us to 
choose between two alternatives : to accept the results which we have just 
expressed, or to ascribe tactics to the apostle according to which he would 
deliberately represent the state of things in such a way as to make it appear 
different from what it really was. Who would not judge such procedure 
unworthy of the character of such a man ? 


A third critical result is consequently this: The aim of our Epistle can- 
not have been to transform the convictions and tendency of the majority of 
the church of Rome, but solely, as St. Paul himself declares, both in begin- 
ning and concluding (i. 11 and xvi. 25), to strengthen them. He wished to 
confirm the believers of Rome by making the church rest on the founda- 
tion of solid and thorough instruction.—Neither does the Epistle present 
the least trace of a struggle already existing within the church. For this 
name cannot be given to the secondary ground of difference to which chap. 
xiv. applies ; and the only passage which is directed against the Judaizing 
adversaries is found quite at the end of the Epistle (xvi. 17-20), and 
speaks of them as of enemies still at a distance. But it follows from this 
same passage that St. Paul foresaw their arrival as a thing certain, which 
naturally explains the need he felt of putting the church in a condition to 
resist such an attack. He had just seen his most flourishing creations in 
Galatia and Achaia threatened with destruction by these relentless disturb- 
ers; and yet he had lived among those churches ; he had himself founded 
and instructed them; what, then, was there not to be dreaded for the 
church of the capital of the world, founded merely by apostolic fellow- 
workers, when once it was put to the proof? It is also quite natural that 
before setting out for Jersualem he should calmly propound his dogmatical 
and practical catechism, as he teaches it in all the churches which he is 
called to found, the gospel of salvation by faith which was revealed to 
him personally by the Lord, and that while taking account of the experi- 
ences made in the hot conflict which he has just been maintaining. The 
Epistle to the Romans is thus found to be at once the most perfect expres- 
sion of his preaching and of his inner life, the triumphal arch raised on the 
battle-field after his recent victory, the normal conclusion of that period of 
his apostleship now brought to an end, and, if one may so speak, the 
Ebenezer of the apostle of the Gentiles. 


1 T am glad to find these general results accepted and confirmed in the interesting article of 
Professor Chapuis (Revue de théologie et de philosophie, ‘‘L’Eglise de Rome au Ier siecle,” 
Janvier 1880). The only point of any importance which divides us is the following : M. Chapuis 
thinks that the gospel brought to Rome by Christians of the churches of the Hast, was first 
preached there, as well as at Antioch (see the cad, Acts xi. 20), in the synagogue. The agita- 
lions which led to the decree of Claudius were, he thinks, the effect of this preaching ; and’as 
to the chief of the synagogue (Acts xxviii.), who pretend not to know what this new doctrine 
is, we must regard their words as only “a prudent reserve on their part” in regard to Paul, 
who was to them a stranger. It would also follow that the founding of the church of Rome 
took place earlier thin I think.—I do not believe that the conduct of the Jews of Rome can be 
explained thus. Neither do I think that the kat, also, Acts xi. 20, necessarily implies a public 
preaching in the synagogue of Antioch. And the passage Rom. i. 8, which so strikingly recalls 
the saying, 1 Thess. i. 7, 8, seems rather to allude to a somewhat recent founding, which is not 
at all contradicted by other statements such asi. 13 and xv, 23.—But however that may be, I 
eagerly embrace the present occasion to thank Professor Chapuis for the kind and courteous 
tone which characterizes his whole article. * 
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II.—ImporTANcEe OF THE EPISTLE. 


From the theological point of view, the Epistle to the Romans appears 
to us as the first powerful effort of human thought to embrace in one sur- 
vey the divine salvation realized in Jesus Christ, and to sum it up in a few 
fundamental points connected with one another by the closest possible 
rational and moral bond. It is not only the first Dogmatic which has con- 
tinued to be the basis of all others, but also the first Christian Ethic. For, 
as we have seen, the practical part is not less systematically arranged than 
the doctrinal part. The plan of both is perfectly logical. Salvation in its 
objectivity in Christ, and as it is freely apprehended by faith ; salvation 
realized in the individual by sanctification, the work of the Holy Spirit ; 
salvation wrought out in the whole of humanity through the great passages 
of history, the plan of which God’s finger has traced ;—such is the doc- 
trinal part. The life of the saved believer, explained first in its inward 
principle : consecration to God by the sacrifice of the body ; this life mani- 
festing itself in the two spheres, the religious and civil, there by humility 
and love, here by submission and righteousness ; this life finally moving on’ 
to its glorious goal: the return of Him who is to impress on it the seal of 
perfection.;—such is the practical part. We doubt whether the precision 
of this primordial conception of Christ’s work has ever been surpassed. 

Apologetic also finds in this Epistle the most precious materials. Twenty- 
nine years after our Lord’s death, Christianity had traversed continents and 
seas, and created a new society at Rome. What power of expansion and 
renovation !—A quarter of a century after the earthly existence of Jesus, 
His life was regarded as that of the second Adam, as the appearance of a 
new personal centre of the human species, as the principle of a universal 
restoration. The contemporaries of Jesus were still living, and His death 
was, in the eyes of the church, the expiatory sacrifice offered for all man- 
kind, the supreme manifestation at once of God’s righteousness and mercy. 
The fact of His resurrection was not only accepted and believed without 
question, but regarded as the revelation of a justification virtually pro- 
nounced in favor of every sinful man. Jesus had scarcely disappeared 
when already the eye of faith followed Him to the invisible world, and 
contemplated Him there as the Sovereign who, from the midst of His glory, 
filled all things, from heaven to the very place of the dead (chap. My.) 
the expectation of His return was the soul of the collective and individual 
life of all believers. The facts of His human life were still present to all 
minds, and already from Jerusalem to Rome the church recognized Him as 
a being whose name was to be invoked like that of God Himself (Rom. x. 
12), and to whom the title of God could be applied without blasphemy 
(ix. 5). What an impression, then, must have been produced by that pub- 
lic activity of two or three years! And what must He have been, who in 
so short a time had graven so profound a mark in the consciousness of 
humanity ? 

It is not theology only, but human thought in general, which, by coming 
to this writing of Paul, drinks from new fountains. In the first two chap- 
ters, the Philosophy of religion can learn these two decisive truths : primi- 
tive revelation and human responsibility in the origin of polytheism. In 
chap. v. Anthropology can gather the fruitful propositions of the unity of 
the human species and of the successive concentration of our race in two 
manifestations of a character at once generic and individual, the one issu- 
ing in ruin, the other in salvation. In pondering chap. vi., Psychology 
finds itself face to face with the terrible law in consequence of which man 
is every moment alienating something of his liberty of choice, by spon- 
taneously subjecting himself to the good or bad principle to which he sur- 
renders himself, and which will not fail henceforth to control him ever 
more completely, Chap. vii. furnishes the same science with an incom- 
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parable analysis of the natural state of the human soul created for good, 
and yet the slave of evil. Chap. viii. hands over to the Philosophy of nature 
the great idea of a future renovation of the universe, proceeding from the 
physical and moral regeneration of humanity. In chap. xi. there are 
traced the great lines of the Philosophy of history, and chap. xiii. is a no 
less sure guide for the Philosophy of law in investigating its fundamental 
notion, that of the state. On all these points, in regard to which human 
thought labors in all directions, the thought of Paul goes straight to the 
mark. The entire domain of truth seems to lie unveiled before him, while 
that of error seems on all sides to be closed to him. 

But the essential matter, when it is sought to estimate the importance of 
such writing, is the full light which it casts on the way of salvation opened 
to sinful man. The apostle knows the unrest which troubles the depths of 
the human heart, and which keeps it separate from God and imprisoned in 
evil. And he understands that it is within those depths of the conscience, 
where the echo of divine condemnation resounds, that a saving transforma- 
tion must first of all be wrought. Hence the first gift of grace which the. 
gospel offers to man is, according to him, the gift of his justification, with- 
out any other condition than that which every one may fulfil at once—faith. 
This first act done, man is free from his guilt in relation to his God: no 
cloud any longer troubles his relation to Him : peace takes the place of the 
inward unrest ; and in this state of inward tranquillity there may be sown 
the fruit of righteousness, sanctification. The reconciled man becomes open 
to the communication of the Divine Spirit. As naturally as this guest 
must withdraw from a condemned heart, so necessarily does He come to 
dwell in the man whom nothing any longer separates from God ; and he 
realies within him Christ’s life and death in the measure in which this life 
and death have keen apprehended by his faith. Finally, to him who walks 
in this way there opens up in the distance a new gift, the renewing of his 
body and the inheritance of glory, through his complete transformation 
‘ into the likeness of the glorified Christ. What clearer, what simpler, what 
at once more really divine and human, than this order of salvation traced by 
the apostle ; and what a seal has not the experience of ages impressed on 
this exposition contained in the first eight chapters of our Epistle ! “Let 
, not him who desires to see such a work accomplished within himself, or 
who proposes to carry it out in others, emancipation from guilt and victory 
over sin, take to the task in any other way, if he would not fail miserably ! 


IiI.—Tse Trout Nature or ras Aposrourc Wririna. 


There remains to us a last question to be examined : Is the conception of 
the way of salvation, which St. Paul has expounded in the Epistle to the 
Romans, a creation of his powerful understanding, or a revelation of God’s 
mind on the subject ? This dilemma may be thought imperfect ; it may be 
said that a certain divine illumination does not exclude the exercise of the 
understanding, and that inward meditation is a means of bringing help 
from above. Of this there is no doubt, and yet in the case before us the 
question must be pressed more closely. Does Paul give us here a view to 
which he has raised himself by the exercise of his mind, or, on the con- 
trary, the thought of God which was communicated to him by a direct 
operation of the Spirit for the purpose of initiating him, and through him 
the world, into the eternal plan of divine salvation? In the latter case we 
have a witness speaking, in the former a genius speculating. In this case 
we find here a sublime thought, but a thought which may some day be sur- 
passed by one more elevated still ; in the former case, it is the thought of 
God re-thought and expounded by man at a given time, not to be perfected 
in the future, but to be appropriated as it is by every soul desirous of sal- 
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vation. In the first case, the Epistle of Paul deserves our admiration ; in 
the second, our faith. It is clear that the difference is great, and that the 
question cannot be declared idle. 

We know of no peremptory answer to this question except that which 
Paul’s own consciousness gives to it. With the first words of his Epistle, 
he places the contents of this writing under the warrant of the Christ who 
called him to it, that Christ who, born a son of David, has by His resurrec- 
tion recovered His essential dignity as the Son of Ged, by means of which 
He embraces in His salvation not only the Jews, but the whole Gentile 
world. His apostleship is the work of this universal Lord, and his writing 
the fruit of this apostleship. To this first word of the Epistle must be 
added the last, xvi. 25: ‘according to my gospel and the preaching of 
Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of the mystery which was kept 
secret during eternal ages, and now is made manifest.’’ The evangelical 
conception which the apostle develops is therefore, according to him, 
God’s eternal thought, which He had kept secret from the creation, and 
which, after the coming of Jesus Christ, was revealed to him—to him, 
Paul—with the mission to make it known to the Gentiles whom it more 
directly concerned ; and hence it is that he can justly call it his gospel. 
Such is the apostle’s inward conviction. It is likewise expressed, Gal. i. 
11 and 12: ‘I certify you that the gospel which was preached of me is not 
after man ; for Ineither received it of man, neither was I taught it, but 
by the revelation of Jesus Christ.’? And hence he writes to the Thessalo- 
nians (First Epistle, iv. 8) : ‘‘ He that despiseth us, despiseth not man, but 
God ;’’ and to the Ephesians (iii, 2-4) : “It was by revelation God made 
known unto me the mystery, as I wrote afore in few words ;”’ and this is 
what constitutes the allotment of evangelical grace and light which God 
has specially imparted to him for the accomplishment of his task within 
the apostleship common to him and to the Twelve (ver. 2). By appearing 
to him on the way to Damascus, Christ made Saul an apostle ; and by the 
revelation which followed, He bestowed on him the endowment necessary 
for the fulfilling of his apostleship. 

In all this, could Paul have been the victim of an illusion? Could this 
divine calling, this supernatural revelation, be only a fruit of his pious im- 
agination? We have examined this question in the Introduction of this 
commentary, and from the historical viewpoint at least we have not to 
return to it. But there are two points which we feel bound to bring out 
here, which seem to us in a peculiarly striking way to characterize the 
Epistle to the Romans. The first is the penetrating logic, the sure sweep 
of vision which the apostle shows in the discussion of the different subjects 
which he takes up. Not an exaggeration, not a digression. The hot con- 
flict which he had been maintaining in the previous. years with the parti- 
sans of the legal system, might have predisposed him to go beyond the 
limit of truth on some points in estimating Judaism The incline was slip- 
pery ; of this we may easily convince ourselves, by seeing into what errors 
it carried the authors of the so-called Epistle of Barnabas and of the letter 
to Diognetus, and finally Marcion. And yet these men had guides before 
them, Paul’s writings and the Epistle to the Hebrews, which might have 
helped them to weigh their judgments. Paul had none but himself; he 
was under the influence of the strong reaction against the law into which 
his sudden change had thrown him, and of the violent resentment which 
must have been produced in him by the injustice and hatred of his Juda- 
izing adversaries. And yet he moves, without wavering for an instant, on 
the straight line of truth, exhibiting the divinity of the ancient dispensa- 
tion, and at the same time its profound contrast to the new, so that the 
result of his exposition is a complete view both of the difference and of the 
harmony between the two economies of salvation. And the same is the 
case, as we have seen, in all the questions which he touches, In matters 
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where we still detect our modern writers, even the most sagacious and 
Christian, flagrantly guilty of exaggeration to the right or to the left, we 
discover in the apostle’s view a fulness of truth which constantly excludes 
error.—The second feature which strikes us in his writing is the perfect 
calmness with which he seems to handle truth. He does not seek it, he 
has it. Compare the Epistle to the Romans with Pascal’s Thoughts, and 
the distance will be seen between the apostle and the thinker of genius. It 
is also evident that the apostle himself draws his life from the faith which 
he preaches ; he has faith in his faith as one cannot have in bis thought, 
for the very simple reason that this faith is not his discovery, but the gift 
of God. Besides, St. Paul was not unaware of the illusions which a man 
may form in regard to false inspirations. If we bear in mind how he has 
put the Corinthians on their guard against the abuse of the gifts of the 
Spirit (First Wpistle, xiv.), it will suffice to show us that in such a domain 
he could not easily be the dupe of his imagination. 

And let us not forget that the experience of ages has spoken. It has 
put its seal to the conviction which the apostle bore within him, that in his 
Gospel he was giving to the world, not his own thought, but that of God. 
For history shows that a truly powerful and healthy Christianity has never 
developed except on the way of salvation traced by St. Paul. Where can 
we find a sinner who has found full relief for his conscience in relation to 
God, otherwise than by the gift of free justification? A sinner who has 
been put in possession of a sanctification decisively cutting short the 
dominion of sin over the heart and body, otherwise than through the spirit 
of life bestowed in Jesus Christ on the sinner justified by Him ? 

The New Testament contains two writings which admirably complete 
one another, the Epistle to the Romans and the fourth Gospel. The one 
presents for our contemplation the object of faith in its grander and perfect 
beauty : the union of man with God realized in One, in order to be at 
length realized through Him, in all; the other initiates us into the means 
of apprehending the salvation thus realized in one for all, and of appropri- 
ating it : the act of faith. There, the ideal realized, shining as on a-celes- 
tial summit ; here, the arduous pathway by which sinful man may succeed 
in reaching it. Let the church constantly possess herself of the Christ of 
John by means of the faith of Paul—and she will be preserved, not from 
persecution, but from a more terrible enemy, death. 
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A. Probation after Death. (P. 119.) 


Tue author appends some peculiar views to his discussion of the apostle’s 
assurance of eternal life to those who continue in well doing (ii. 7). He 
remarks, justly enough, that the apostle does not here treat of the means of 
attaining to well doing, but merely affirms that no one will be saved apart 
from the doing of good. But then he adds that Paul ‘‘ assumes that the 
man who is animated with this persistent desire will not fail, some time or 
other, in the journey of life, to meet with the means of attaining an end so 
holy and glorious. This means is faith in the gospel.’? But how does 
Professor Godet know that Paul makes this assumption? It is not ex- 
pressed or implied anywhere in his writings. If it had been, doubtless the 
author would have quoted the words. But he has not done so, and we are 
compelled to think that he has attributed to the apostle what is only his own 
assumption. There was no call in this portion of the Epistle to consider 
the question as to the dependence of salvation upon faith. That matter 
was not before the apostle’s mind at this time. He is treating not of the 
gospel, but of the law. In the entire section from the 6th verse to the 
16th he is describing the legal position of the race by their creation, quite 
irrespective both of apostasy and of redemption. He simply sets forth the 
principles of divine legislation for moral beings. At first blush the utter- 
ances do seem tu be inconsistent with the doctrine of gratuitous salvation 
by faith. But the answer to an objection made on this ground is not the 
weak and illogical escape of our author, but the simple and truthful affirma- 
tion that the apostle treats one thing at a time, that the whole Epistle is an 
emphatic denial of the notion that fallen man can attain salvation as the 
reward of his merits, and that here there was no necessity of interposing & 
cavent on the point, since the single theme is the ethical ground of judg- 
ment for the whole human race. This is given in the 6th verse with the 
11th: ‘‘ Who will render to every man according to his deeds: . . . for 
there is no respect of persons with God.’ All that Dr. Godet says about 
‘‘ the love of goodness which is the spring of life’’ is quite aside from any 
utterance of the apostle. It is not implied in his words, or even suggested , 
by them. The whole atmosphere of the passage is filled with the strict 
administration of law, nor is there even a hint that ‘‘ the desire of good- 
ness is the acceptance of the gospel by anticipation.” 

There is then no room for the corollary which the author draws, that the 
gospel is to be preached ‘‘ before the judgment to every human soul, either 
in this life or next.’? That position does not rest upon anything said by 
the apostle Paul, here or elsewhere. Yet if it has anything like the impor- 
tance attached to it in our day, it ought to have been enunciated clearly and 
unequivocally, or at least we should naturally expect such a distinct state- 

Ment. It assumes that every human being is entitled to an offer of the 
divine mercy. But this reverses the very idea of mercy, which is the be- 
stowment of that to which there isnoclaim, Mercy that may be demanded 
is no longer mercy. And every unsophisticated conscience speaks to the 
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contrary. Such a conscience condemns aman for violating his own sense 
of duty without any regard to the fact whether he had or had not access 
to any remedial provision. A healthy moral nature acknowledges at once 
that sin deserves punishment per se. And this is what the apostle affirms : 
‘CAs many as have sinned without law shall also perish without law.’’ 
Not having possession of the written or Mosaic law, they will of course not 
be judged by it, but still having violated the law of conscience they must 
suffer its penalty, and therefore perish. If hereafter they are to have an 
offer of salvation, this was the place to mention it. The silence of the 
author of the Epistle on this point is unaccountable if he held the view of 
Dr. Godet. His theodicy would be different from what it is if this feature 
belonged to it, and I submit that it is not reasonable to interpret into his 
utterances a sentiment which contradicts their general tenor and their un- 
derlying principles, and which, moreover, is not reasonable in itself, and 
has never in any age found admission into the creeds of the church. 

The author finding no citation from Paul suitable to his purpose gives us 
two from Peter. The first one (I. iii. 19, 20), as given in the Revised Ver- 
sion, speaks of our Lord as ‘‘ being put to death in the flesh, but quickened 
in the spirit ; in which also he went and preached to the spirits in prison, 
which aforetime were disobedient when the long-suffering of God waited 
in the days of Noah while the ark was a preparing.’ The meaning of 
these words has long been stoutly contested, but there is a general agrec- 
ment now among critical expositors that the translation above given is cor- 
rect, and indeed the only one possible of the true text (which omits the 
article before pnewmati). They hold therefore that the passage relates an 
experience of our Lord’s human soul after death, and cannot be explained 
consistently or grammatically of the preaching of the pre-existent Logos 
through the agency of Noah, although that opinion has been held by emi- 
nent men in all ages, such as Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Beza, Pearson, 
and Hofmann. These scholars seem to have been influenced more by their 
theological views, or what is called the analogy of faith, than by the laws of 
exegesis, It may be said in opposition to this explanation, that (1) it is 
not the natural sense of the passage, that which would occur to an unpreju- 
diced person on first reading it. (2) It is inconsistent with the word 
mvevpate as contrasted with capxi ; not that these two words do not at times 
denote respectively the divine side of Christ’s person and the human, but 
that here the exact balance of the clauses requires both datives to be ren- 
dered in the same way. If the one is to be understood as meaning in the 
flesh or as to the flesh, then the other must be, in the spirit or as to the 
spirit. Consequently, the latter cannot be interpreted of Christ’s divine 
nature or of the Holy Spirit, for in no conceivable sense.could He be said to 
be made alive in either of these. (3) No account is made of ropevelc 
which here, just as in verse 22, ‘‘ who is on the right hand of God, having 
gone into heaven,’’ must refer to a local transfer, a real change of place, 
which ceitainly did not occur in what was done through Noah. (4) There 
is an unauthorized and capricious separation of rore from the word dzeAncact, 
to which it must belong by Greek usage (=‘‘ which aforetime were disobe- 
dient’’), and an equally capricious connection of it with éx«ovtev (= afore- 
time preached’’). Foilowed as rore is immediately by ére, it is impossible 
to allow such a violent disjunction as is here proposed. (5) Moreover, 
the occurrence of rvetjyvace in verse 19,in the undoubted sense of human 
spirits, gives a very strong probability that the same noun in the singular in 
verse 18 is used in the same sense. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that there isa difficulty in the 
word Cworomeic on the modern critical view. For how could Christ’s 
human be said to be made alive, when as we all believe it never died ? 
Some escape the difficulty by rendering ‘ preserved alive,’’ but this is not 
the fair, natural sense of the word. It is better to regard the term as stat- 
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ing that while Christ did really die as to the flesh—i.e., ceased to live any 
longer in the body—yet as to his human soul he was quickened to fresh 
energies, to a higher spiritual life than. was compatible with an existence 
hampered by flesh and blood.—It may be added that any reference to our 
Lord’s resurrection is out of the question, for that change takes place in 
the body and not in the spirit, which alone is spoken of in this clause. 

This is the view taken by Alford, by Froumiiller in Lange, by Htither in 
Meyer, by the Speaker’s Commentary, and by Ellicott’s Commentary. Nor 
can it well be doubted by any one who will consider the well-marked antith- 
esis of the two modal datives and the force of the participle represented 
by the verb ‘‘ went.’? The act reported must have been performed by our 
Lord in person—i.e., by his disembodied spirit—and therefore took place 
between His death and Hisresurrection. But asthe statement stands alone 
in the New Testament, and we have no aid from parallel passages, it must 
be interpreted strictly, neither adding to nor taking from the natural force 
of the words employed. ‘The ‘‘ spirits in prison’? of course were those of 
the persons who perished in the flood, and it is of little consequence 
whether we consider them as being in penal durance as condemned crimi- 
nals, or simply in custody as prisoners awaiting the day of doom. It is 
enough to know that they were persons who had died in sin. The question 
is, What did Christ do to them? Prof. Godet would answer at once, He 
preached the gospel. But this is by no means clear. It is true that the 
Greek word xypvocw is often employed without an object to denote preach- 
ing the gospel, but in all such cases the omitted object is easily or rather 
necessarily supplied from the connection. There are, however, other 
instances in which it neither has nor can have such a meaning. Matthew 
x. 27: ‘‘ What ye hear in the ear, proclaim upon the housetops.’? Mark 
1. 46 : ‘‘ He went out and began to publish it much ;”’ vii. 86 : ‘‘ So much the 
more a great deal they published it.”? Rev. v. 2: ‘‘I saw a strong angel 
proclaiming with a great voice.’’ Itiscertain, therefore, that our Lord made 
a proclamation in the unseen world, but what the tenor of that proclama- 
tion was is not said, nor is it necessatily implied. ‘To assume that it was 
the gospel is to beg the question. Some have said that he went there to 
proclaim his own triumph, or to predict his deliverance from Sheol, or to 
announce the completion of the work for which he became incarnate. But 
no man can pronounce authoritatively in favor of any of these views. The 
materials for a decision are not at hand. 

But whatever may be concluded on this point, it is very certain that the 
parties our Lord addressed were not of the class who had been left to them- 
selves, and who had sinned only against the law written on their hearts. 
For they had enjoyed the teaching of Noah, whem the apostle (II. ii. 5) 
expressly styles a preacher of righteousness (d:xatoctva¢g kepvxa). It is obvi- 
ous then that their experience can shed no light upon the fate of others 
differently situated, suchas the heathen. And it is very singular that they 
who insist. that every man must have the opportunity of learning God’s 
revealed will, appeal to a case which is not at all in point, even if their in- 
terpretation of its meaning be correct. For the impenitent in the antedilu- 
vian world had a very prolonged space in which to obtain the divine favor. 
The long-suffering of God waited upon them for more than a century. 
‘¢ His days [7.e., the days of the race then existing] shall be an hundred 
and twenty years.’’ During all this period Noah uttered the warning mes- 
sage by his voice, by his walking with God, and still more by his patient 
perseverance in the building of the ark. But all was vain. Even the very 
workmen who labored upon the singular vessel gave no heed to its purpose. 
All filled up the measure of their iniquity, and when the appointed time 
was accomplished, the overwhelming flood came, and every soul perished. 
And that this was final and irrevocable seems to be plain from the use 
which our Lord twice makes of the fact, as recorded in the address given 
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by Luke (xvii. 26, 27), and also that given by Matthew (xxiv. 87-89). The 
former runs thus: ‘‘ And as it was in the days of Noah, even so shall it be 
also in the days of the Son of man. They ate, they drank, they married, 
they were given in marriage, until the day that Noah entered into the ark, 
and the flood came and destroyed (aré4ecev) them all.” It is impossible to 
see the force of this historical reference if it does not imply the spiritual 
overthrow of the antediluvians. If our Lord intended, and knew that He 
intended, to give them another opportunity of salvation by a personal sum- 
mons made after His death in the unseen world, how could He with any 
show of reason adduce their case as an example of the danger of neglecting 
spiritual things and giving oneself up to the pursuit of the earthly and 
' the perishing? Such a course would seem like trifling with his hearers. 

But again, even admitting (which, however, is not admitted) that the 
words do mean or may mean that our Lord proclaimed a gospel to the 
spirits in prison, this proves nothing in respect to the case of others, before 
or since the time of the proclamation in question, for the simple reason 
that then the circumstances were peculiar and extraordinary. And what is 
done on momentous occasions is no precedent for ordinary days. Because 
the conduits run wine instead of water when the king receives his crown, 
we are not to expect that they will do the same after the coronation is 
over. If onthe completion of our Lord’s humiliation by His death, His dis- 
empodied spirit passed the interval before his resurrection in setting forth 
the fruits of His now finished work to some of the other disembodied spirits 
to be found in Hades, what reason is there for thinking that such an excep- 
tional experience will ever be repeated, much Jess become a normal feature 
in the administration of the divine government? Exceptional procedures 
are to be confined to exceptional occasions. 

Still further, there is no intimation anywhere that the preaching, if made 
was successful, nor is it at all necessary for the purposes of the connection 
of the passage that it should have been. The apostle is setting forth the 
sufferings of Christ together with His subsequent exaltation, and He simply 
intercalates between the death on the cross and the exaltation to God’s 
right hand, something that was done in the intermediate state. Our Lord’s 
disembodied spirit did not, even in the short interval during which it was 
fitting that His flesh should dwell in the grave, lie in a state of uncon- 
sciousness, or simply be in expectancy of the victory of the third day, but, 
in triumphant and assured conviction of that victory, did make announcc- 
ment to other disembodied spirits of the work of redemption. The point 
in question is not what they did, but what He did ; and even if, as we sup- 
pose and as other Scriptures show, they neither received nor accepted an 
offer of salvation, yet the other fact remains, that our Lord’s human soul 
did while apart from the body make statements to other like souls ; and the 
reason why this particular class of sinners—viz., the antediluvians—is men- 
tioned, is that the flood was to be cited presently asa figure of baptism. The 
cause, therefore, of Peter’s silence as to the result of the proclamation is that 
that result had no bearing upon the matter inhand. It may then, upon all 
these grounds, be safely asserted that this solitary text cannot be made to 
bear the huge weight of dogma attached to it ; that the premises are far too 
small for the conclusion that is drawn, and that therefore the question of a 
new probation after death must be determined altogether by other Scrip- 
tures in detail or the general tenor of revelation as a whole. 

Nor is the case otherwise in respect to the other obscure utterance of the 
apostle, in the 6th verse of the next chapter : ‘‘ For unto this end was the 
gospel preached even to the dead, that they might be judged according to 
men in the flesh, but live according to God in the spirit.” It is argued 
that here is a plain case of the preaching of the gospel to the dead. But if 
30, how could it be said of these dead persons thus preached to and con- 
verted that they should be judged according to men in the flesh? How 
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can such a result in the case of any he made known on earth s0 as to be 
followed by any kind of judgment here? It is therefore far more reasona- 
ble and consistent to understand the passage as referring to what took 
place during the life-time of the dead. They had the good news effica- 
ciously declared to them, so that they might indeed be condemned by their 
fellows in ‘‘ the fiery trial’’ (verse 12), but nevertheless their spirits enjoyed 
immortal life with God. If, however, it be insisted that ‘‘ the dead ’’ here 
spoken of were dead when the gospel was preached unto them, then the 
rest of the verse is made to teach that these and all the dead of preceding 
generations (for there is no limit annexed) not only heard the gospel offer, 
but accepted it and were saved—a conclusion at war with all the teachings 
of our Lord and His apostles. The same reasoning would apply to all the 
dead of following generations, and so we would reach the conclusion that 
the day of judgment is a day of general jail-delivery. None are con- 
demned. And then what becomes of our Lord’s solemn utterance : ‘‘ These 
shall go away into everlasting punishment”’ ? 

The only other passage of Scripture referred to is the well-known utter- 
ance of our Lord in Matthew (xii. 32) : ‘‘ Whosoever shall speak against: the 
Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, nor in that 
which is to come.’? Froin this it is inferred that there are sins which if 
not forgiven in this world may be in the next. To which the answer is, 
that this is turning rhetoric into logic. ‘The 82d verse is merely a repeti- 
tion in concrete form of what was said in the 3ist verse, but in that verse 
the Lord simply says that ‘‘ blasphemy aguinst the Spirit shall not be for- 
given,”’ an utterance that is complete and states the whole point at issue— 
viz., whether for a certain class of sins there was or was not forgiveness. 
What is added in the 32d verse is an emphatic rhetorical expansion of the 
foregoing. This is made apparent by considering the origin of the phrase. 
The Jews divided time into two portions (WIT py, 823 DY = 5‘ aldy 
ovroc, 6 aio pé2,uv), this world or age, and the world or age that is to come. 
In the former they comprchended all duration up to the time of the Messiah’s 
appearance, and in the latter all that followed up to the judgment day. 
Now our Lord avails Himself of this usage in order to give force and vivid- 
ness to His declaration. Ile combines these two great periods in order to 
express an absolute negation, and show that the sin He is speaking of shall 
never be forgiven. 

Nor does it make any difference if we take the age to come (aidy péAAwv) 
as referring to the period that follows the general judgment—a reference 
which it and its equivalents undoubtedly have in the New Testament. ~ 
Mark x. 30, Luke xviii, 30: ‘‘ Inthe world to come (aiéy. 76 épyou.), eternal 
life.’ In Luke xx. 34 our Lord contrasts the children of this age or world 
with those counted worthy to obtain that age or world and the resurrection 
from the dead. 1 Tim. iv. 8, Paul speaks of the life that now is and of 
that which is to come. Even in this view of the words, itsis still apparent 
that our Lord is not using them with exegetical exactness. The question 
He was considering was not the time of forgiveness, but the fact whether 
there was forgiveness at allin certain cases. First, he says there is no for- 
giveness ; then he adds that there never shall be. This view is confirmed 
by the parallel passage in Mark (iii. 29), where it is said, according to the 
accurate rendering of the New Revision, ‘‘ Whosoever shall blaspheme 
against the Holy Spirit hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal 
sin.’’ No one would infer from the language of Mark any idea of the kind 
which has been drawn from Matthew’s, and we have a right to interpret the 

“obscure passage by that which is plain, and to conclude that both evange- 
lists mean the same thing, though they express it in somewhat different 
ways. That is, to say that a sin hath never forgiveness is precisely equiva- 
lent to saying that it shall not be forgiven, neither in this world nor in that 
which is to come, 
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It is further to be said that this notion of a possible forgiveness after 
death, or a fresh probation in the unseen world, stands opposed to the 
whole current of gospel teaching. Take as an illustration the commence- 
ment of the gospel. John the Baptist began, saying, ‘‘ Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.’? Our Lord followed him with the very 
same words (Matt. iii, 1, iv. 17). Now what John meant is very plain from 
his reference to the threshing-floor and the winnowing shovel. Wheat is 
destined to the garner, but the chaff to the fire unguenchable. The 
ground, the urgency of the call, lies in the consequences of neglect. To 
repent means escape, but to refuse and turn away means irretrievable ruin. 
And what John said our Saviour approves. But if forgiveness is possible 
aiter death, how are we to explain the solemn warning of the Baptist? All 
the life is taken out of his tremendous imagery. There is a new seed-time, 
a new harvest, a new cleansing of the threshing-floor. Such a view strikes 
out the entire underpinning of the gospel. Again, Paul in 2 Cor. v. 10 
says that in the judgment each one is to ‘ receive the things done in the 
body, according to what he hath done, whether good or bad.’? But per- 
sons in the intermediate state are not ‘‘in the body,” and therefore cannot 
do or receive anything to interfere with the result determined by their pre- 
vious lives, So, in Hebrews ix. 24, it is said, ‘‘It is appointed unto men 
once to die, but after this cometh judgment,’ an appointment which 
leaves no room for a fresh probation between these two dread events. 

In truth, the whole subject is treated in the wrong way. Men conclude 
from their subjective views of what is right and becoming on the part of 
their Maker and Judge, that every human soul must hear the gospel in this 
life or the next, and then look around for Scripture to buttress up this 
view. Yet it appears that the passage to which all with one consent first 
turn is one that says nothing about persons who lived and died without a 
revelation, but is confined to those who heard an inspired preacher of right- 
eousness, and which therefore, if it proves anything, proves, not a probation 
to those who had none before, but a second to those who had one and 
abused it. Then they appeal to another divine utterance, which, if it means 
what they say it means, teaches that to all the dead, past, present, and 
future, the gospel is preached, and therefore the next life, instead of being 
a period of retribution, merely reproduces the characteristic features of the 
present. Finally, recurrence is had to an utterance of our Lord, which, in- 
terpreted without refcrence to its connection or to its form in the second Gos- 
pel, might allow the vague and dubious inference that there issome kind of 
forgiveness in the life to come, although our Lord’s parabolic teachings, 
especially that of the Rich Man and Lazarus, are clear and strong against 
any such inference. It is proper, therefore, to insist that the provisions of 
mercy being purely matter of revelation, the divine oracles are to be con- 
sulted in the first instance as decisive. They are to be regarded as original 
and _all-sufficient sources of truth, and not to be employed merely as lend- 
ing support to conclusions reached in some other way. é 


B. The Christian Conflict. (P. 176.) 


The precise application of this remarkable passage has been a subject of 
dispute for fifteen hundred years. It was hotly debated in the days of 
Augustine, and many centuries afterward was the pivotal point in the con- 
flict between the Remonstrants and the Contra-Remonstrants in Holland. 
And the division of opinion still continues. Prof. Shedd’s able exposition 
(1879) and Dr. Sanday in Ellicott’s Commentary for English Readers (1880) 
take one view, while Dr. Gifford in the Speaker’s Commentary (1881) takes 
the other—viz.. that which is presented with so much force by Prof. 
Godet. In a matter of so much difficulty, one in which men of equal 
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learning, acuteness, and piety have differed so widely, it does not become 
any to speak with dogmatism. Having, however, come to a conclusion 
different from that reached by the author of this book, I venture to suggest 
some considerations in reply to the argument with which he closes the sev- 
enth chapter. 

1. The Professor speaks of the studied avoidance by the apostle of every 
expression specially belonging to the Christian sphere. Such avoidance 
certainly occurs, but it is to be accounted for by the nature of the case. 
The object of the apostle was to show the impossibility of securing sanctifi- 
cation by the law. Being occupied with this negative side of the subject, 
he does not anticipate what is to be said afterward in setting forth the 
positive side. This is done in the eighth chapter, which continues and 
completes his view of the relation between justification and progressive 
sanctification. 

2. As to the very striking parallels found in profane literature, their 
aptness and force are just the same whether we compare them with the 
struggle between inclination and duty in an unregenerate man, or with that 
between the new nature and the old in the regenerate. 

3. The change of tense in this passage is very remarkable, and is by no 
means explained away by Prof. Goedet’s reasoning. In the former part of 
the chapter (vv. 7-14) the apostle uses past tenses describing a former con- 
dition—viz., that of one still unregenerate, as all admit—but in the 
remainder he persistently uses the present, ‘I am carnal,” “ sin @& pres- 
ent,” etc. It is hardly conceivable that this sudden and total change of 
the tenses can have been accidental, and if it was intentional, then the only 
explanation of it is a change of the point of view. Before, the apostle was 
discussing bis condition prior to conversion ; now, he is setting forth his 
condition after that change. 

4, This view suits admirably the general scope of the Epistle and the 
course of the argument. The apostle, having shown that the law is help- 
less as 2 means of justification, proceeds to set forth its utter inability as 
2 method of sanctification. This is done in the seventh chapter by a 
vigorous statement of its working, first in relation to origina] sin in man 
in a state of nature (vv. 7-14), and then in relation to indwelling sin 
in one who is in a state of grace. In neither case does the law manifest 
any power to conquer depravity. A new element is necessary, which is 
introduced with great fulness in the eighth chapter, where the inward 

re is once more described, but with growing assurances of success 
which finally culminate in a song of unmingled triumph. 

5. Particular expressions occur in the section which cannot without 
great violence be applied to the natural man. For example, the words with 
which v. 22 opens: “* For I delight in the law of God after the inward 
man.” The force of the verb here is very inadequately given in Prof. 
Godet’s translation, ‘I applaud” (j’'epplaudis). To praise a person or a 
thing is by no means the same as to delight in them. Natural men may 
and often do admire and commend the law of God, but they do not have 

leasure in it. Nay, the full approbation of the conscience may coexist 
with deadly hatred in the heart. Again, in the last verse, the apostle says, 
‘ With the mind I serve the law of God.”? The word serve (doviziw) is 
very strong, denoting a total subjection of the will. The man voluntarily 
enslaves himself to righteousness. Can this be said of any mere natural 
nan? 

6. The view which denies that this section describes a Christian experi- 
ence goes to wreck on the Scripture account of man’s condition apart from 

ace. That view supposes an element of holiness, slight and weak but 
real, stil) remaining in man after the fall, which accounts for the struggle 
here recounted. But there is no basis for this opinion. Fallen man’s con- 
dition is one of total alienation from God. The fearful ungodliness and 
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immorality described in the first chapter is the natural development. of the 
evil heart cut off from God and seeking its gratification in the creature. 
Now this inborn corruption, however veiled or qualified by outward 
graces, or domestic affections, or civic virtues, or actings of conscience, 
cannot possibly be the subject of such a conflict as is here described. Con- 
sent to sin, the act and dominion of sin, is the permanent condition of the 
unregenerate. Hence the Scripture defines so sharply everything truly 
spiritual in man as a supernatural, gracious effect. What is born of the 
flesh only is flesh (John iii. 6) ; the psychical (or natural) man understands 
nothing of spiritual things (1 Cor. ii. 13) ; he is one having not the Spirit 
(Jude 19) ; his mind is enmity against God. No such man in the inner- 
most centre of his personality is at one with the law of God. He neither 
knows nor feels what is its interior essence, the very secret of its excel- 
lence, its exact reflection of the nature of its divine author. 

7. On the other hand, the view of the passage here contended for puts it 
in harmony with the frequent representation of S. S. that there is a rem- 
nant of corruption in the believer and that this occasions a continual con- 
flict. Witness the outcry of the prophet beholding the heavenly vision 
(Is. vi. 5) : ‘*‘ Woeis me! for I am undone,” or the pleading of David (Ps. 
xix.) : ‘* Cleanse thou me from secret faults : keep back thy servant from 
presumptuous sins.’? ‘The same writer who says (Ps. exxxix.) : “ How 
precious are thy thoughts unto me, O God !”” adds the entreaty, ‘‘ Search 
me and know my heart, and see if there be any wicked way in me.’? Our 
Lord said to the Twelve, ‘‘ The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak,’ and in Gal. v. 17 the apostle sets forth this perpetual strugele in 
very plain words: “The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh ; for these are contrary one to the other ; that ye may not 
do the things that ye would,’”’? As Lightfoot (in lo.) says, ‘* Between the 
spirit and the flesh there is not only no alliance, there is an interminable 
feud. You feel these antagonistic forces working in you: you would fain 
follow the guidance of your conscience, and you are dragged back by an 
opposing power.”’ ; 

It may be added in conclusion that while mediatizing views are apt to be 
a snare, yet there is one given in this case by Prof. M. B. Riddle (Schaff’s 
Pop. Com. III. 74), which is worthy of attention. It is here subjoined in 
the author’s own words: ‘‘ It seems best to hold that the apostle does not 
have in mind any sharp distinction between the unregenerate and regen- 
erate states, but gives the experience of man attempting to become better 
through the law ; of an awakened man, before he comes to Christ ; but 
also of a Christian man so far as he feels the pressure of law rather than 
the power of the Spirit. Hence it is not always possible to discriminate, if 
the distinction .between the regenerate and unregenerate states is empha- 
sized. Yet the apostle himself, as a Jew, before his conversion, probably 
passed through this entire experience.”? 


C. Foreordination. (P. 329.) 


The learned author says that some may hold a different view of predesti- 
nation from the one he advocates, but if so, he frankly expresses his con- 
viction that ‘‘it will not be that of the apostle.’ To which it may be 
replied with equal frankness that the great objection to his view is that it 
is not Pauline, being opposed alike to the words of the great apostle and 
to the general tenor of his teaching. The Opinion which resolves divine 
foreordination into a mere prescience of human volition makes man the 
originator of his own salvation—a doctrine contradicted on every page of 
Scripture, and nowhere more directly than in the utterances of Paul. 
With him God is ever onthe throne. Of Him and through Him and to Him 
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are allthings. Salvation is by grace from beginning to end, and the apostle 
delights to trace its origin back to a period before the foundation of the 
world (Eph. i. 4). He is not concerned about any metapbysical. difficul- 
ties, but presses the divine efficiency even where one would least expect it, 
as when he tells the Philippians, ‘‘ Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling, for it is God which worketh in you both to will and to 
work for his good pleasure.’”? Repentance is a divine gift, faith results 
from divine illumination, every excellence of the Christian is a fruit of the 
Spirit, and no man has anything which he has not received. It is therefore 
in exact consistency with the unvarying purport of the apostle’s doctrine 
that the Agent who is supreme in all the believer’s history in this life 
should have the same pre-eminence in all that preceded. He who is sov- 
ereign in bestowing grace is equally sovereign in the determination to be- 
stow it. And that determination runs back to the ages before time, indeed 
is pronounced strictly eternal (Eph. iii. 11). The difficulty with Prof. 
Godet is that he cannot reconcile this view with human liberty. But he is 
under no necessity of doing this, any more than he is obliged to explain 
how Peter’s assertion at Pentecost that Christ was delivered up by God’s 
deliberate counsel and foreknowledge is consistent with his charge in the 
same breath that his death was effected by the hand of lawless men. As 
Prof. Riddle well says, ‘‘ The difficulty which arises in reconciling God's 
sovercignty and man’s free will confronts us whenever we accept the exist- 
ence of a Personal God, and is not peculiar to Christianity, much less to 
some one school of Christian theology.’ (Pop. Com. III. 39.) It is every 
way better to take the Scripture just as we find it, boldly insisting in all 
cases on the two factors, divine causation and human freedom, but refusing 
to draw the line between them or to insist that we have the means of ad- 
justing their respective claims. 

In the passage immediately before us the entire difficulty arises in the 
first clause, Whom He did foreknow (ver. 29). Of course it cannot mean that 
prescience of which all men and all things are the objects. For then it 
would say nothing, and the bitterest of Paul’s enemies never charged him 
with writing nonsense. Nor can the phrase mean whom he determined Upon, 
both because there is nothing in the usage of the word to sustain this 
meaning, and because in this way it would be confounded with the next 
verb, whereas the Scripture keeps the two ideas of foreknowledge and elec- 
tion distinct, as in 1 Peter i. 2: ‘‘ Elect according to the foreknowledge of 
God.”” Nor can it mean, as Godet says, that God foreknows those who 
were sure to fulfil the condition of salvation—viz., faith.. For this adds an 
idea which is contained neither in the word itself nor in the context. And 
besides, this would directly contradict what Paul says elsewhere. For 
example (1 Tim. i. 9): ‘* Who hath called us not according to our works, 
but according to His own purpose and grace, given us in Christ Jesus, be- 
fore the world began.’ Nor is it of any avail to say that faith is nota 
work, but rather a renunciation of all merit ; for it certainly is an act or 
work, and, according to the Professor, is a free adherence of man to the 
solicitation of God. And if it be assumed here, it puts as the ground of 
our calling and election something in ourselves, which is just what the 
Scripture emphatically denies. Cremer in his Biblico-Theological Lexicon 
suggests a meaning drawn from the word itself. He says that yevwoxw in 
New Testament Greek often denotes a personal relation between the person 
knowing and the object known = to suffer oneself to be determined 
thereby ; for anything is known only so far as it is of importance to the 
person knowing and has an influence upon him, so that a personal relation- 
ship is established between the knowing subject and the object known. 
The prefix of zpo to this word simply carries us back to an anterior period, 
and here it denotes that the ywwoxecv is already present in the divine decree 
before its manifestation in history—i.e., the union takes place between God 
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and the objects of his sovereign grace. Hence we may render, ‘‘ Whom 
God had beforehand entered into fellowship with.’? Thus the word is a 
conception complete in itself and needing no addition from without. This 
view preserves the distinction between foreknowledge and foreordination, 
the former being an act of conscious perception, the latter one of specific 
volition. Augustine insists upon this distinction : Predestinatio . . . sine 
prescientia non potest esse ; potest autem esse sine pradestinatione prescientia 
(De Pred. Sanctorum, cap. 4.). Whatever is implied in God’s knowing 
His people now (‘‘ The Lord knoweth them that are His.’”? 2 Tim. ii. 19) 
existed from all ages in the divine mind, and was the ground of His gra- 
cious decree. That decree depended upon something in God, but in no 
sense or degree upon anything in man. 

And this is the uniform voice of Christian experience. Whatever the 
devout believer’s head may say, his heart is right, and he feels instinctively 
that he owes everything to God and nothing to himself. The simple but 
touching stanzas of Faber express the religious consciousness of Christen- 
dom in every age from the apostle’s to our own. 


‘*O gift of gifts! O grace of faith! 
y God! how can it be 
That Thou who hast discerning love 
Shouldst give that gift to me ? 


“* How many hearts Thou mightest have had 
More innocent than mine: 
How many souls more worthy far 
Of that sweet touch of Thine!” 


The author’s conception of foreordination, if I understand him rightly, 
limits the divine purpose to the future glory of the redeemed as its object. 
That is, it secures to them who endure tothe end a blessed reward in the 
life to come. But their repenting and believing, their calling and justifi- 
cation, their growth in grace, their victory over sin and death and the 
devil—all these are outside of the divine decree, and depend simply upon 
the due exercise of their freedom. At any moment they may be lost. 
There is nothing to secure the believer that he shall not one day fall into 
the hand of the Philistines. Surely such a truncated election as this, such 
a bald and useless foreordination, is not what the apostle is laboring upon. 
Something larger, grander, more comprehensive is required to reach the 
full meaning of his fervid rhetoric, his profound thought, his acute dia- 
lectic. His vision takes in the whole range of the believer’s experience 
from first to last. In his view foreknowledge, foreordination, calling, jus- 
tification and glorification are simply successive links in one and the same 
chain, stretching from before times eternal down to the ages of ages, world 
without end. The child of God delights to trace each step of his progress 
to ‘‘ the sweet will of God,” conceived in eternity but manifested in time, 
choosing alike the means and the end, and securing not simply future glory 
to those who are worthy, but the grace that renders them worthy, thus 
making the crown of life only the natural culmination of all that had gone 
before. 


D. Freedom and Sovereignty. (P. 873.) 


The ingenious statement of the author in this résumé of opinions seems 
to require some further notice. All admit that the apostle teaches a pre- 
destination of some kind, and the only, or certainly the chief, question is 
in respect to its nature? Is it absolute or conditional? The former is the 
common faith of the Reformed. This is not quite accurately expressed by 
the author when he says that in the salvation of some and the perdition of 
others it sees only the effect of the divine decree. A more correct state- 
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ment is that the decree is the direct and efficient cause of the salvation of 
the saved ; it is only negatively concerned with the perdition of the lost, 
since it simply passes them by. Their own sin is the direct cause of their 
ruin. A sovereign God leaves them to themselves. It is different with 
the others. These he foreoidains not simply to glory, as Prof. Godet 
says, but to salvation, that term comprehending their whole experience 
from the first act of saving faith to the final acquittal in the great day. 
This foreordination is absolute, i.¢., depending only on God, but is not 
therefore arbitrary or capricious, i.¢., exercised without reason. The nature 
of God forbids such a thought. he infinite Mind always acts in accord- 
ance with its own perfections. But here, as in many other cases, the Lord 
does not see fit to inform us of the ground of His procedures, but that there 
is such a ground seems a just and necessary inference from His own very 
being as a God of infinite wisdom and holiness. 

Now that the apostle teaches such a self-determination on the part of 
God, entirely independent of anything external to himself, is apparent alike 
from a cursory and a critical reading of his words. This is the natural 
meaning of his language, and it is confirmed by careful and prolonged 
study, as is shown by the fact that many of the learned who reject the 
doctrine yet admit that Paul taught it. An opinion held by such scholars 
as De Wette and Meyer must have some basis, and cannot be so unceremo- 
niously dismissed. 

It is declared that the future of Jacob and Esau (and of the peoples who 
sprang from them) was decided before they were born, and that the very 
reason of this was that it might be seen that God’s purpose was not founded 
on works, but on His own good pleasure. For neither of the two had done 
either good or evil, and the choice of the one and the rejection of the other 
was determined by the will of ‘‘ Him that calleth.’’ Prof. Godet says that 
the matter of eternal salvation was not in view in this case. Even if this 
were true it would not affect the principle involved, for the point at issue 
is whether God’s sovereignty is unconditional or not, and that can be deter- 
mined as well in reference to temporal as to spiritual benefits. And be- 
sides, the choice to the means is usually a choice to the end, and the bless- 
ings by which Jacob was distinguished were the sine qua non of eternal life 
to multitudes of his descendants. But the assertion is incorrect. For 
what reason did the apostle cite the case except to show the liberty of God 
to choose whom He pleases to be the recipients of His blessing ? Apart 
from its illustration of this principle, the case had no bearing upon his 
argument. 

So again (verse 16) it is expressly declared that salvation is not the result 
of human will or human effoit, but simply the fruit of God’s mercy. Now 
mercy is indeed a necessary feeling in the divine nature, but its manifesta- 
tion in any given case is optional. As Charnock finely says: ‘‘ God is not 
like the sun, which shines indiscriminately because it has no choice in the 
matter, being an unintelligent agent, whereas God, as a being of infinite 
understanding, has a sovercign right to choose His own subjects, nor would 
His goodness be supreme unless it were voluntary.’? Indeed : the whole 
doctrine is but the expansion of the words in our Saviour’s parable, “Is it 
not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own” (Matt. xx. 15)? The 
entire race being involved in guilt and ruin, God is pleased for reasons 
known only to Himself to have mercy upon some, and to leave others to the 
just and natural result of their evil ways. 

’ The same thing appears from the character of the objections raised 
against the doctrine. ‘‘ Why doth He yet find fault, for who hath resisted 
His will?’ A reference to the original here shows that it is the will of 
decree and not the will of desire that is intended. Now this question evi- 
dently implies that it is God’s sovereignty that is complained of. If it 
were otherwise, how easily could the apostle have set aside the objection 
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by showing that God was not the final arbiter in the case. But he does no 
such thing, but rather reaffirms his previous assertions. After rebuking 
the folly which leads weak and erring man to call to account his infinite 
Creator, he introduces the striking figure of the potter, as if to say, the 
sovereignty I claim is inherent in the commonest artificer, how much more 
in the Lord of all! The potter claims not only the power but the right 
(evousian) to put the clay to a noble or an ignoble use at his pleasure, and 
the form it is to take rests solely with him. Now, the apostle reasons, 
fallen humanity is before God just as the clay is before the potter. All 
sinners are alike destitute of claim ; they are ‘the same lump.” If God 
chooses to save some and not others, He does no injustice to those who are 
left. He did not make them sin. But when they had sinned and became 
guilty, He, acting as a moral governor, forbore to interpose, and so they 
became vessels of wrath. And so far from His procedure here being ques- 
tionable, it displays His glory. For on one hand He endures with much 
long-suffering and patience the evil courses of some, long delaying their 
punishment, and on the other He magnifies the riches of His mercy in the 
salvation of the rest. 

The chief difficulty which Prof. Godet finds in accepting the Augustinian 
view, which, as shown above, is the correct exegetical view, of the apostle’s 
reasoning, is philosophical and speculative. He says that it cannot be 
reconciled with ‘‘ man’s entire freedom in the acceptance or rejection of 
salvation” (ii. 4, 6-10, vi. 12, 18). But this is no reason for denying the 
plain meaning of words. The apostle may have seen and felt this anti- 
nomy, and have decided not to touch it. The Professor indeed thinks that 
Paul's logical power would not have allowed him “ to stop short in the 
study of a question until he has thoroughly completed its elucidation.” 
But it is much safer to reason from what he did say than from what our 
view of the nature of his mind would lead us to deem him likely to say. 
He does touch the very point at issue (verses 19, 20), but how? Not by a 
metaphysical inquiry into the nature and limits of human freedom, but by 
an animated declaration that the created being cannot investigate the 
causes which may have determined the will of his Creator. His language 
implies that man is compelled by the constitution of his nature to acknowl- 


edge that certain actions are sinful and deserve punishment, and this being | 


so, no view of his dependence upon God can make these actions innocent : 
hence it is vain to argue against incontrovertible facts. And this is all that 
need be said on the subject. ‘‘ Scripture considers men under two points 
of view : first as created by God, and secondly, as free moral agents them- 
selves. These two points of view are, to the intellect of man, irreconcil- 
able ; yet both must be true, since the reason convinces us of the one, and 
the conscience of the other’? (Conybeare). It is necessary therefore to 
hold both, whether we can frame a system of reconciliation or not. In 
fact, the serious errors on the subject have arisen from the tendency to neg- 
lect or deny one side of the complex facts for the sake of making a consis- 
tent theory. Pelagians and Arminians have denied the dependence of 
man’s will on God, and Fatalists have denied the freedom of moral agency. 
Our author sides with the former by making certain ‘‘ moral conditions” in 
men the ground of their election. We prefer the method of the apostle, 
who sides with neither. 

Another of bis arguments is ‘‘ the possibility of one converted falling from 
the state of grace through want of vigilance or faithfulness” (viii. 18; 1 Cor. 
x. 1-12; Gal. v. 4; Col. i. 23; a passage where he says expressly : “if af 
least ye persevere’). ° This he thinks wholly inconsistent with an uncon- 
ditional decree of election. But the particle in the case last cited (which 
he thinks decisive), ‘If indeed,’ does not express doubt (compare Eph. 
iii, 2, iv. 21, where it rather means certainty by challenging the opposite), 
but is simply intended to call attention to the necessity of faith to secure 
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the result spoken of in the preceding verse. And so with all the hypo- 
thetical statements and promises in the Scripture. These are simply parts 
of the series of means by which the Lord carries out His eternal purpose. 
That purpose cannot fail, simply because it is God’s purpose. If it rested 
upon man’s strength or resources, it would utterly fail. But believers are 
kept by the power of God through faith unto salvation, ready to be revealed 
in the last time. 

‘‘ Finally,’’? the Professor says, ‘‘ the decree of the rejection of the Jews 
is explained, not by the impenetrable mystery of the divine will, but by the 
haughty tenacity with which they affected to establish their own righteous- 
ness,’’ etc. This is very true, but nothing to the purpose. The rejection 
of the Jews and the perdition of any that are lost are the just results of 
theirown sin. ‘This is a real and sufficient cause, and none farther need be 
sought. The relation of sovereignty to the event is simply negative. God 
refuses to interfere, and justice takes its course. 


E. The Mystery respecting Israel’s Future.—xi. 25, 26. (P. 411.) 


The importance of this utterance of the apostle in its bearing upon escha~ 
tology suggests some further remark. It is not an incidental statement, 
nor a burst of rhetoric, nor yet a lofty poetical expression like viii. 19-28, 
but a link in a sustained argument carried all through the chapter, and is 
therefore to be interpreted strictly. It is the explanation of what is called 
a mystery, z.¢., a8 well stated by our author, not a truth incomprehensible 
by reason, which is the accepted theological sense of the word, but one 
which can be known only by revelation from above, yet when revealed can 
be fully understood by those who receive it. It is stated in plain words, 
without the use of metaphor, by one who well knew the force of language. 
It treats of a point in the future which man’s unaided faculties could never 
have discovered, and it was intended to vindicate the divine purpose in the 
application of redemption, and to furnish guidance and admonition to the 
believers not of the stock of Israel. Occurring, then, as it does in the 
course of the most didactic portion of the New Testament, and being the 
‘last utterance in that book on the subject, it is not to be explained by 
other preceding Scriptures, but to be used to explain them, and this the 
more as the inspired author was fully acquainted with the prophecies of 
the Old Testament, and indeed proceeds at once to cite from them in con- 
firmation of his views. So that we have here in brief a divine interpreta- 
tion of what is contained in the writings of the holy men of old. ’ 

The passage asserts (a) a fact, () a limitation of the time of its continu- 
ance, and (c) the final result. The fact is that Israel in part has been 
hardened against the gospel, or rather are subjects of a process going on in 
this direction, a process in which God judicially withdraws the providen- 
tial and gracious influences by which men are restrained. Now there are 
cases in which this hardening is allowed to work out its natural result in 
the utter destruction of its subjects, as is seen in the cities of the plain, in 
Tyre and Sidon, in Nineveh, etc. But in the case of the Jews it is other- 
wise. Their induration has a limit. It will come to an end upon the 
occurrence of a certain event : until the fulness of the Gentiles come in—i.c., 
to the church or people of God. (Comp. Luke xiii. 24, where the verb is 
used absolutely, as it is here.) The meaning of the phrase rendered until 
is clear and certain. But the Reformers were led, by their fears of Chilias- 
tic ideas, which in their age assumed a very dangerous form, to depart from 
the natural sense and give the meanings, in order that, or as long as, which, 
however, are now universally repudiated on the ground of both etymology 
and usage. And, as the author shows, such a rendering is against the whole 
sense of the passage. The event, then, which is to limit the hardening of 
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Israel is the coming in of the fulness of the Gentiles. The term fulness 
may be understood, like the verb from which it is derived, either relatively, 
as complementum, that which fills up what is lacking, like the patch put 
upon a rent in a garment (Mark ii. 21), or absolutely, as totality, complete- 
ness. It isin this latter sense that it is usually employed by the apostle, 
as in Colos. ii. 9: ‘‘ All the fulness of the Godhead.”? Eph. i. 23: ‘* The 
fulness of him that filleth all in all.””. Here, then, the meaning must be the 
totality ’ of the Gentiles, not necessarily including every individual, but 
the nations as a whole. It will not do to render it ‘‘a great multitude” 
(magna caterva), for this is a limitation for which there is no warrant. It 
is ‘¢the full number,” “‘ the whole body,’ as contrasted with the part 
which had already been gathered into the church. Opinions may reasona- 
bly differ as to the intensive force of this expression—i.e., to what degree 
the coming in of the Gentiles reaches in respect to their practical a ppropri- 
ation of saving truth—but as to the extensive import there can be little or no 
doubt. The gospel must extend its sway over the peoples who sit in 
darkness ; it must penetrate every continent ; it must be spoken in every 
tongue, and have its adherents in every nation and tribe. Nothing less 
than this would seem to answer the legitimate scope of the apostle’s words, 
When this takes place, a blessed result is to follow—viz., the salvation 
of all Israel. This does not deny the occurrence of conversions among the 
Jews previously. Such are to be expected, but not any widespread or gen- 
eral movement. Dogmatic views and perhaps anti-Semitic prejudices have 
ied many to endeavor to limit the natural meaning of the words: ‘‘ And so 
all Israel shall be saved.’? Sometimes, and that even by such astute men’ 
as Augustine and Calvin, the term has been understood spiritually as de- 
noting the whole number of believers, Jews and Gentiles, a sense which 
Israel certainly has in certain cases (as in Rom. ix. 6; Gal. vi. 16), but 
which here is simply impossible, since there is an express contrast between 
Jews and Gentiles in the immediate connection. Nor can the term when 
understood of the national Israel be narrowed down to ‘‘ the remnant ac- 
cording to the election of grace,’ understanding by this the number of 
those who from time to time in the course of the ages shall be brought into 
the fold. Had this been the meaning, the apostle would have expressed it 
otherwise. Nor, on the other hand, can the phrase be extended so as to in- 
clude the whole nation numerically without any exception. For this would 
be contrary to usage. When Rehoboam went to Shechem, all Israel came 
there to make him king (1 Kings xii. 1), and when David brought up the 
ark from Kirjath Jearim (1 Chron. xiii. 5), it is said that he gathered all 
Israel together ; but in neither case is it necessary or even possible to hold 
that every individual of the nation was included. It was enough that the 
people as a whole could be thus described. And so the passage before us 
must be understood as indicating a national conversion, forever ending the 
old division into ‘‘ an elect remnant?’ and ‘“‘ the rest who were hardened,”’ 
and uniting the entire body with the Gentiles as fellow-heirs in the grace 
of life. Nothing less than this can be the meaning of the apostle, and cer- 
tainly it is sustained by that great miracle of Providence, the preservation 
of the nation in its distinctive life amid defeats, exiles, dispersions, perse- 
cutions, and enmities, such as in any other case would have caused an utter 
extermination of the suiferers. 5 
But with this conversion of the Jews as a nation there have often been 
conjoined other views which receive no countenance from this passage, 
such as their restoration to Palestine, the renewal of the theocratic royalty, 
and the re-erection of the temple with its priesthood and its ritual just as 
in the palmiest days of the old Covenant. There is not a word of ‘this in 
the New Testament, but much that points the other way. As Meyer well 


? See an admirable discussion of zAxjpwue in Bp, Lightfoot on Colossians, p. 823. 
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says, ‘‘ Israel does not take in the church, but the church takes in Israel.” 
And this is all that need be asked. The self-invoked curse which has rested 
upon the race is to be removed, and dawn breaks in at last upon the long, 
long night of affliction. If all Israel is to be saved, if anti-Semitic preju- 
dices and hatreds are to be removed, if the old distinction which has out- 
lived all other differences of nation or of race and run the deepest groove in 
human society the world has seen, is to be forever effaced, and Jew and 
Gentile are to become really one in Christ Jesus, then the domicile of the 
covenant people is of small consequence. Whether they live in Canaan or 
elsewhere, they still would retain the ancestral glories recited by the apostle 
(ix. 4. 5), would still be beloved for their fathers’ sakes, and would still feel 
the tie of the elder,brother more than any others, because as to His human 
nature He too was of the stock of Israel. No earthly priority, no civil dis- 
tinctions, no headship in ritual-services, no national privilege of any kind, 
would be anything more than a wretched exchange for the adoption and 
the blessed hope which belong to all Christians as fellow-heirs and fellow- ' 
members of the body and fellow-partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus. 
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The Homilist 


By Davm Tuomas, D.D., author of “The Practical Philosopher,” 
“The Philosophy of Happiness,” etc., ete. Vol. XIE. Editor's 
Series (complete in itself). 12mo, cloth, 368 pp., printed on 
tinted paper, $1.25. 


How to Pay Church Debts. 


How to Pay Church Debts, and How to Keep Churches out of 
Debt. By Rev. Syzvanus Srann. 12mo, cloth, 280 pp., $1.50. 








Murphy's Commentary. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Exodus, 
With a New Translation. By Jamus G. Morpruy, D.D. New 
edition, unabridged. With Preface and Notes by Joun Hatt, 
D.D. 2 vols., 8vo, paper, 233 pp., $1.00; 1 vol., cloth, $1.50. 


“Thus far nothing has appeared for halfa century on the Pentateuch go 
valuable as the present yolume (on Exodus). His style is lucid, animated, and 
often eloquent. His pagesafford golden suggestions and key-thoughts. . .. ., 
Some of the laws of interpretation are stated with so fresh and natural a clearness 
and force that they will permanently stand.’’— Methodist Quarterly, 


‘‘As a critical, analytical, candid, and sensible view of the Sacred Word, this 
work stands among the first.”—Congregational Quarterly. 


Pastor’s Record. 


The Pastor’s Record for Study, Work, Appointments and Choir for 
one year. Prepared by Rev. W. T. Wyziz, 12mo, paper 50 
cents; cloth, 75 cents; leather, $1.00. 


Popery. 
Popery the Foe of the Church and the Republic. By Rev. Josrpz 


S. Van Dyxg, author of ‘‘Through the Prison to the Throne,” 
etc. 8vo, cloth, 304 pp., $1.00. 


Teachers’ Edition of the Revised New Testament. 


With New Index and Concordanc>, Harmony of the Gospels, Maps, 
Parallel Passages in full, and many other Indispensable Helps. 
All most carefully prepared. For Full Particulsra cf this Invalu- 
able Work send for Prospectus. Price in clath $1.50. ‘Ather 
prices from $2.50 to $10.00. (See, on another page, what eminent 
clergymen and others say of this work.) 
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These Sayings of Mine. 
«These Sayings of Mine.” Sermons on Seven Chapters of the First 
Gospel. By JosrpH Parker, D.D.. With an introduction by Dr. 
Deems. 8vo, cloth, 320 pp., $1.50. 


Through the Prison to the Throne. 


Through tbe Prison to the Throne, Illustrations of Life from the 
Biography of Joseph. By Rev. Josppa 8. Van Dyxn, author of 
“Popery the Foe of the Church and of the Republic.” 16mo, 


cloth, 254 pp., $1.00. 
The Treasury of David. 


By Rev. Cuantxs H.Spurczon. 8vo, gloth. Price per volume, $2.00. 
Spurgeon’s Authorization. — Messrs. I, K. Funk & Co, have entered 
into an arrangement with me to reprint THe ‘Reasury or Dayip in 
tbe United States. I have every confidence in them that they will 
issuo it correctly and worthily. It has been the great literary work 
of my life, and I trust it will be as kindly received in America as 
in England. I wish for Messrs, Funk success in a venture which 


must involve a great risk and much outlay, 
*“Dec. 8, 1881. .C. H. Spurcron.” 


Complete in 7 volumes. First 6 volumes now complete. 


Philip Schaf, D.D , the Eminent Commentator and the President of the American 
Bible Reviston Committee, says: ‘‘The most important and practical work of the 
age on the Psalter is ‘The Treasury of David,’ by Charles H Spurgeon. It is full 
o¢ the force and genius of this celebrated preacher, and rich in selections from 
tho entire range of literature.’” : 

Wilkkam M. Taylor, D.D., New York, says: ‘In the exposition of the heart 
«The ‘Treasury of David’ is sut generis rich in experience and pre-eminently deyo- 
tional.’ The exposition is always fresh. To the preacher it is especially sug- 
gestive.” 

John Hall, D.D., New York, says: ‘There are two questions that must inter- 
est every expositor of the Divine Word, What does a particular passage mean, 
and to what use is it to be applied in public teaching? In the department of the 
latter Mr. Spurgeon’s great work on ths Psalms is without an equal. iminently 
practical in his own teaching, he has collected in these volumes the best thoughts 
of the best minds on the Psalter, and especially of that great body loosely grouped 
together as the Puritan divines. I am heartily glad that by arrangements Satis- 
factory to all concerned the Messrs. Funk & Co. are about to bring this great work 
within the reach of ministers everywhere, as the English edition is necessar.ly 
exponsive. I wish the highest success to the enterprise,” 


Van Doren's Commentary. 


A Suggestive Commentary on Luke, with Critical and Homiletical 
Notes. By W. H. Van Dormn, D.D. Edited by Prof. James 
Kernahan, London, 4 vols., paper, 1104 pp. (Standard ‘Series, 
octavo, Nos. 54-57), $3.00; 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $3.75. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


Bulwer's Novels. 
Leila; or, The Siege of Granada; and, The Coming Race; or, The 
New Utopia. By Epwarp Buuwer, Lord Lytton. 12mo, leather- 
ette, 284 pp., 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 


Sartor Resartus; the Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdrockh. By 
Tuomas Cartytp. Paper, 176 pp. (Standard Series, octavo, 
No. 60), 25 cents; 8vo, cloth, 60 cents, 


Communism. 

Communism Not the Best Remedy. Apamphlet for the times, con- 
taining the following three great discourses in full: ‘Social In- 
equalities and Social Wrongs,” by J. H. Rylance, D.D.; ‘“* How a 
Rich Man may become Very Poor, and a Poor Man Very Rich,” 
by Theodor Christlieb, D.D.; ‘‘ Vanities and Verities,” by Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon. 8vo, paper, 10 cents. 


Dickens’ Christmas Books. 

A Christmas Carol, The Chimes, The Cricket on the Hearth, The 
Battle of Life, The Haunted Man. By Cuartzs Dickens. 2 vols., 
paper, 270 pp. (Standard Series, octavo. Nos. 48 and 49> 50 
cents; 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Disraeli’s Lothair. 
Lothair. By Rt. Hon. B. Disrazut, Earl of Beaconsfield. 2 vols., 
paper, 256 pp. (Standard Series, octavo, Nos. 61 and 62), 50 
cents; 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 


Drill Book in Vocal Culture. 
Drill-Book in Vocal Culture and Gesture. By Rev. Prof. Epwarp 
P. Tuwine. Sixth edition. 12mo, manilla, 115 pp., 25 cents. 
Five Remarkable Discourses. 


“The Voice of God in Us,” by R. S. Storrs, D.D.; “Jesus as a 
Poet,” by Tuomas Armirace, D.D. “ Protestantism a Failure’— 
two lectures delivered by F. C. EwEr; ‘‘ The Signs of the Times— 
Is Christianity Failing?” by Henry Warp Brecuer. 8vo, paver, 
66 pp., 15 cents. 
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Guizot’s Life of Calvin. 


John Calvin. By M. Gurzor, Member of the Institute of France. 
4to, paper (Standard Series, No. 47), 15 cents; cloth, 12mo, 160 
pp., 50 cents. 








How to Enjoy Life. 


Clergyman’s and Students’ Health; or Physical and Mental Hygiene, 
the True Way to Enjoy Life. By Wiitram Mason Cornety, M.D., 
LL.D., Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society, Permanent 
Member of the American Medical Association. Fifth Edition. 
12mo, cloth, 360 pp., $1.00. 


/n Memoriam—Wnm. Cullen Bryant. 


A Funeral Oration. By Henry W. Brtiows, D.D. 8vo, paper, 
10 cents. 


Knight's History of England. 


The Popular History of England, A History of Society and Govern- 
ment from the Earliest Period to our own Times. By Cuanzes 
Knieut. Tables of Contents, Index, Appendix, Notes and Letter- 
press unabridged. 8 vols., 4to, paper, 1370 pp. (Standard Series, 
Nos. 12-19), $2.80; 2 vols., 4to, cloth, $3.75; sheep, 1 vol., $4.00; 
2 vols., $5.00; 1 vol., Fr. im, morocco, $4.50 ; 2 vols., $5.50. 


This is the most complete, and in every way the most desirable 
History of England ever written. The former price of this History 
was $18.00 to $25.00. 


Lord Brougham says: “ Nothing has ever appeared superior, if anything has 
been published equal, to the account of the state of commerce, government and 
society, at different periods.” 


Woah Forter, D.D., LL.D., says: “The best history of England, for the general 
reader, is Knight’s Popular History. For a single history which may serve for 
constant use and reference in the library, or for frequent reading,it is tc be pre- 
ferred to every other.’’ - 


«‘The very thing required by the popular taste of the day.” —Edinburgh 
Review. 4 , 


‘* The best history extant, not only for, but also of, the people.”—All the Year 
Round. E 


“This work is the very best history of England that we possess.’’—London 
Standard, 
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Lectures by Pere Hyacinthe. 


“Respect for the Truth,” “ The Reformation of the Family,” ‘‘ The 
Moral Crisis.” Translated from the French by Rey. Lzonarp 
Wootsry Bacon. 8vo, paper, 15 cents. 


Leech’s Reply. 


A Magnificent Reply to Ingersoll’s Attack on the Bible. By 8S. V. 
Lescu, D.D. 8vo, paper, 10 cents. 


Robert Raikes Centennial Addresses. 


The Addresses delivered at the Robert Raikes Centennial Celebra- 
tion in New York, by Rev. Drs. J. P. Newman, Thos. Armitage, 
Rufus W. Clark, Chas. S. Robinson, R. S. Storrs, and others. 
8vo, paper, 10 cents. 


Standard Series—Class A. 


Fifteen Volumes by the most emin-nt Authors. Being Nos. 1, 2, 
5, 6 and 7, 9 and 19, 11, 20 and 21, 32, 40, 41, 42, 43 of Standard 
Series. 15 vols., paper, 670 pp., $2.52; 1 vol., 4to, cloth, $3.50. 


Talks to Boys and Girls About Jesus. 


Edited by Rey. W. F. Crarrs. Contains one or more sermons on 
each of the International S. 8. Lessons for 1882, by more than 
thirty of the world’s ablest preacbers to children. ‘An excellent 
book for holiday presents; finely illustrated by twenty full-page 
engravings. 400 pages 12mo., cloth, $1.50. Same, without illus- 
trations, 75 cents. 





LATEST ISSUES. 
Talks to Farmers. 


A new book of 19 sermons to farmers, by Cuartes H. Spurczon. 
Price, $1.00. 


Gems of Illustrations. 


From the writings of Dr. Gururm, arranged under the subjects 
which they illustrate. By an American clergyman. A priceless book 
for clergymen and all public teachers. Price $1.50. 
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Burial of the Dead. 


By Rev. Greorce Durrmxn, D.D., anp Rev. Samvzn W. Dur 
FIELD. 

A Pastor’s Complete Hand-Book for Funeral Services, and for the 
consolation and comfort of the afflicted. This work is a complete 
handy-volume for all purposes connected with the Burial of the 
Dead. It is arranged, for ease of reference, in four parts. 


Entirely practical, wholly unsectarian, and far in advance of all 
oe Manuals of the kind, Price, cloth, 75 cents; limp leather, 
$1.00. 





The Deems’ Birthday Book. 


By Sara Krasnes Hunt. 

This book is being gotten up in beautiful style, making it a very 
acceptable present for birthdays or other occasions, It contains 
some hundreds of the choicest extracts of the writings and addresses 
of Dr. Charles F. Deems, the well-known pastor of the Church of the 
Strangers, New York. 


These extracts are printed on the left-hand pages throughout the 
book. On the right-hand pages are printed the days of the year; two 
dates to each page, one at the top and one in the middle of the page; 
for example, on first date page, January 1st is printed on the top, 
and Jauusry 2d at the middle of the page. Under each date there is 
space for a number of friends to write tieir names, each name to be 
written under the date of the birth of the writer, so that at a glance 
at the book the owner can tell the birthday of each of his friends. 

The book thus serves as a most convenient autograph album. 

Each volume contains a number of autographs of leading clergy- 
men, as Spurgeon, John Hall, Canon Farrar, Phillips Brooks, etc., 
etc, At the close there are a number of blank pages on which are to 
be written, in alphabetical order, the names of all your friends con 
tained in the book. The book has for a frontispiece a very fine 
vignette portrait of Dr. Deems. 

What could be a more pleasing and appropriate present than this 
book? Every family should have one. 


Price, cloth, plain edges, $1.00; gilt edges, $1.25, 


The Revisers’ English. 
By G. Wasxutneron Moon. 


A series of criticisms showing the Revisers’ violation of the laws 
of the language. 


Price, Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents. Paper, 12mo, 29 cents. 
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The Diary of a Minister's Wife. 


By Atmepra M. Brown. 

One editor says of it: “‘Some Itinerant’s wife has been giving her 
experience out of meeting,” 

Says one who has lived in the family of a minister for overa 
quarter of a century: “It’s funny; yes it’s very funny; but it’s true 
—it’s all true. Let those who want to know the ups arid downs of 
the life of aminister and his wife read this book.” 

Another reader says of it: ‘I have never read a book in which I 
was so much interested and amused atthe same time. The story of 
the trials of Mrs. Hardscrabble with the Doolittles’ alone is worth ten 
times the cost of the book. Every one should buy it, and let hig 
minister and his wife read it.” 

Complete Edition, 12mo, 544 pages; Handsomely Bound in cloth. 
Price $1.50. 


What Our Girls Ought to Know. 


By Mary J. Stuptey, M.D. 

A most practical and valuable book; should be placed in the. 
hands of every girl. 

Intelligently read it will accomplish much in the elevation of the 
human race. 

The book is full of the most practical information—just what 
every girl ought to know—must know. 

Clergymen and others who have occasion to address in sermon 
or lecture, girls, will find this book *‘ crammed with suggestiveness.” 

The author, Dr. Mary J. Studley, was a physician of large prac- 
tice and great success. She was a graduate, resident physician and 
teacher of the natural sciences in the State Normal School, Framing- 
ham, Mass.; also graduate of the Woman’s Medical College, New York: 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Secretary of the Faculty, and Dr. Willard 
Parker, Chairman of the Board of Examiners, 

Price, $1.00. 
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THE STANDARD SERIES. 
Best Books for a Trifle. 


TuxsE books are printed in readable type, on fair paper, and are bound in postal 


card manilla. 


These books are printed wholly without abridgment, except Canon Farrar’s “‘ Life 


of Christ” and his ‘‘ Life of Paul.’ 





Price, 
ote John Ploughman’s Talk. ©. H. 
Spurgeon. On Choice of Books. 
Thomas Carlyle. 4to. Both.... $0 12 


2. Manliness of Christ. Thomas 

Hushess Atorcse ies: eas eee 10 
8. Essays. Lord Macaulay. 4to... 15 
4. Lizht of Asia. Edwin Arnold. 4to. 15 
5. Imitation of Christ. Thomas 4 

Wem pis ator. csasinas eee coos 15 
6-7. Life of Christ. Canon Farrar. 

BLO aint PONS fae COE Lee a 50 
&. Essays. Thomas Carlyle. 4to.. 20 


9-10. Life and Work of St. Paul. 
Canon Farrar. 4to 2 parts, both 50 
11. Self-Culture. Prof.J. 8. Blackie. 


ton <2 parts tDotini. soe: hee ane 10 
12-19. Popular History of England. 
Chas. Knight, -(4tovne cs cule 2 80 


20-21. Ruskin’s Letters to Workmen 
and Laborers. 4to. 2 parts, both 30 
22. Idyls of the King. Alfred Tenuy- 


BOW GALO se tierosisec te wee ne eeione 20 
23. Life of Rowland Hill. Rev. V. Jd. 

Charlesworth.) tones os 15 
24. Town Geology. Charles Kings- 

TO Vp a AtO marissa clits, te Nnet, en 15 


ALO mas ein cen ieianterh a eeenee oe 20 
26. Outdoor Lifein Europe. Rey. E. 

PAR Me aeATO ne ver soc usee eee 20 
Qi. Calamities of Authors. I. D’Is- 

PACA SALONA Nt woe ose WU mee ele 20 
28. Salon of Madame Necker. Part I. 

CUO: Bote estes see an aetna Se 15 


29. pues of the Dust. John Ruskin. 


J SSN OCES AOr rt HUAN EE Ee Recon 15 
30-31, ieiories wiuy Sls Louis 
EN OSSIbNS = 460. Meister es ee 40 
82. Mister Horn and His Friends. 
dlastrated: 40. 6 Wet aoe 15 


33-34. Orations of Demosthenes. 4to. . 40 
35. Frondes Agrestes. John Rus- 


Naim NAO recta chan tok tence ates 15 
36. Joan of Arc. Alphonse de La- 
marine. | 4 torte deu see see nk 10 
87. Thoughts of M. Aurelius Anto- 
DUNS ALO A saves icin tabr: ues 16 
38. Salon of Madame Necker. Part 
TAO NCH a et 15 


39. The Hermits. Chas. Kingsley. 4to. 15 
40. John Ploughman’s Pictures. C. 


Hi Spurseon. 4t0 605. teens ess. 15 
41. Pulpit Table-Talk. Dean Ram- 

BDV Re AhOW a celts ahah? sites ee eae 10 
42. Bible and Newspaper. Gi 

Spurgeon. 4to.. 15 


43. Lacon, Rev. C, C. Colton. 4to. 20 
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44, 


45. 
46. 


4%. 


oe ueiea Citizen of the World. 
anihicn Revisited. George Au- 
SUSMiIsiSala. TATOA Ls see eee sens 
Life of C. H. Spurgeon. 8vo.... 
John Calvin. M.Guizot. 4to... 


48-49. Dickens’ Christmas Books. 


50. 


Mivsttareds -Svonenes asoee ce 


Shairp’s Culture and Religion. 8vo. 


51-52. Godet’s Commentary on Luke. 


53. 


Daa by Dr. John Hall. 8vo, 2 parts, 
Pasa Grek Anwerort Weer reRae 
Diary of a Minister’ s Wife. Part 
SVOR DN Reus te acon eee 


54-57. Van Doren’s s Suggestive Com- 


58. 
59. 
60. 


mentary on Luke. New edition, 
enlarced ) SVOsmae eee ee 
Diary of a Minister's Wife. Part 
oe NBViOn as 5 rca abe carats Si 
The Nutritive Cure. Dr. Robert 
NW ater GViGn Sau sner een eeeeen 
Sartor Resartus. Thomas Car- 
lyles “4togiss estas ae oe eee 


61 esse Lothair. Lord Beaconsfield. 


63. 


64. 


The Persian Queen and Other 
Pictures of-Truth. Rey. E. P. 
Thwing. 8vo. a es 
Salon of Madame Necker. Part 
DUT: AtOl er ee eee te 


65-66. The Popular History of Eng- 


67. 


lish Bible Translation. “H. P. Co- 
nant. 8vo. Price both parts... 
Ingersoll Answered. Joseph Par- 
Ker, DD. "SiO apes ceenne ee 


68-69. Studies in’ Mark. D. C, 


70. 


76. 
qT 
79. 


Hughes. 8vo,in two parts ..... 
Job's Comforters. A Religious 
Satire. Joseph Parker, D.D. (Lon- 
ON) o" T2m On ie arn alana 
. The Revi-ers’ English. G.Waeh- 
ington Moon, F.R.S.L. i2mo.. 
. The Conversion of Children. Rey. 
Edward Payson Hammond. 12mo 
.. New Testament Helps. Rev. W. 
BM Craktsin GuO sano smear ee ee 
. Opium—England’s Coercive Poli- 
cy. Rev. Jno. Liggins. 8vo..... 


5. Blood of Jesus. ev. Wm. A. 


Reid. With Introduction by E. 
PP. Hamnionds 12m0...eadae 


Lesson in the Closet for 1883. 


Charles F. Deems, DD. i2mo.. 
%8- Heroes and Holidays. Rev. 
W. F. Crafts. 12mo. 2 pts., both 
Reminiscences of Rev. Lyman 
Beecher Duby WBVO. nn oe eee ns 
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